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ADDRESS. 


It appeared to the Projector of this Magazine that many Perio- 
dicals were published in England, containing excellent Reviews, 
Tales, and various other matter, which Jiever met the eye of the 
public in India ; and that as it was impossible for all the Book. 
Clubs to subscribe to every one of those numerous monthly issues 
of the ^British Prfiss, that a Magazine comprising picked and select- 
ed articles,, from all the periodicals least generally read in this 
country, would not only be a taking and* amusing compilation, 
acceptable and worthy of public support, but also serve to complete 
the stock of literary information of our Book Clubs, and tend to 
bring into notice those publications, and increase their subscribers 
in India. 

In support of his views, there is for example the “ London 
Athenaeum,” a weekly pape£ deserving of the greatest popularity 
here, as wel] as at "home, but which we have rarely met with in this 
country. 

We have drawn largely from its pages in consequence of the 
paucity of our resources, at the commencement of our career ; and 
the least wc can do is to recommend it strongly to all Book Clubs : 
they can judge of its merits from our selections, which extend over 
three months of its pages. We have thus extracted more from it 
in this our first number than we shall have opportunity ofTloing 
in future, but we do not regret this, as, while we have been able to 
put our readers “ au courant” with literary Affairs of the past year, 
so we shall be able hereafter to extract from many others of the 
periodicals set forth in our prospectus. 

Our present number is selected from soma fifteen different 


sources. 




TO OUR REVIEWER. 


The “great promptness” with which oxa friend of the Hurkaru heui 
favoured us with his valuable opinion of our Magazine^ looks almost 
like predetermination, and puts us in mind of the leniency that Judge . 
Jeffreys used to show to his unfortunate victims. We are led to these 
remarks from his unqualified censure of our work, which he has not 
allowed* to possess even one redeeming qualify ; and after all this 
castigation, evidently calculated, if not intended, to, hiss us off the 
stage, he very composedly begs us not to feel annoyed, as it will all 
“ conduce to the improvement of the publication !” 

We cannot, however, injustice to ourselves, or our readers, allow 
him to put us down by mere assertion. 

Our friend begins with the old adage that “•first impressions have 
a powerful and abiding effect^” and it would certainly appear from 
“ his prompt” effort* to bias the public against our first No., that he 
desires to make it applicable to us^ and that to our prejudice. 

In the next place he is “not sure that the periodicals ‘least 
generally read in India’ are the best sources from which to draw 
a supply of reading for the Indian public.” We reply, that people 
do not require that of which they have a supply. “Prompt 
republication,” as our friend has it, or, in other words, forestalling 
the contents of Magazines, popular in India, and which are preferred 
in original, is not our object; but we wish to place befoijp oar 
readers such articles as they have not seen elsewhere, and which 
it is not desirable should be lost to them. At the same time oar 
friend goes on to admit that “carefully dhosen articles from the 
literary and scientific publications of England ought to tt&et with 
extensive patronage,” thus contradicting himself, and exposing the 
animus in which he wrote. 



We are said “ to have failed in every particular quality,” which 
he deems necessary we should combine to render us t;< even endur- 
able,” viz. " Cheapness, quality of selection, and rapidity of repro- 
duction.” Premising that one man's opinion, though in his own 
estimation it may doubtless be very important, is in reality of very 
little, or rather of no consequence whatever to the public, particu- 
larly in matters where they have an opportunity, and are therefore 
better able to judge for themselves, we cannot go on to admit any 
of his postulates. On " the rapidity of reproduction” we have al- 
ready touched : it is a piece of claptrap, in which a daily paper may 
indulge, without fear of contradiction, but for wlijch the public have 
to pay, at the rate of only Rupees 64 per annum. Next “ thd quality 
of the selections 2 ” we have said, let every one judge for himself, we 
are evidently not ashamed of “ the contents,” every one having had 
an opportunity of knowing, whether the selections are new to him or 
otherwise, before subscribing to the Magazine ; and having had the 
best proof, by a very fair influx of subscribers, that there are very 
many, to whom our selections are quite new . We have therefore 
said advisedly, that the public are better capable of judging, than 
our friend of the Hurharu. Though an Editor may be supplied with 
all the new books as soon as they appear, and has access to all the 
publifc Libraries and Book Clubs of Calcutta, he should not run 
away with the somewhat contracted idea, that all India has equal 
opportunities of seeing the articles which we lay before them. Living 
in die Mofussil, and belonging to one of their Book Clubs, we can 
judge, very nearly, of what will be new to them, and we believe, 
that our articles have not been reprinted in this country, and must 
necessarily be quite new to many hundred readers; although our 
friend; has expressed his article so, that a casual reader would suppose 
that he had himself given most of our articles many months ago. 
To condemn the quality of our selections, which are the best of 
many good works, is t6 condemn the works themselves, but this, 
coming^lrom one who sneered at a London Quarterly for having 
“ retrospective reviews beyond endurance,” does not; surprise us, and 
when this . sapieitt critic supposes that all the talent of Britain is 
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engaged on fgur or five of tlie oldest Magazines, it is enough to 
convince us tluft his opinion is of very little importance: though it 
is well for us not to let false impressions get abroad. A poor grjib 
may do much harm if not eradicated. 

We need scarcely allude to our cheapness, the price speaks for 
itself. 

As to our friend’s remarks about “ old notices of New Books,” &c., 
people may differ in opinion as to what is " old ;” for instance, we 
thought our friend’s fourth edition of “ La Camicia Rapita,” after 
two other Indian Journals had re-published it, was a repetition 
“ beyond all endurance,” and decidedly t€ old” to nine-tenths of the 
Indian public, but he would evidently have preferred a 5tli. edition 
of it from us, to a reprint of some excellent reviews ft>r the first time 
in tliis country. And here we would impress on our readers, that 
we are not obstinately refusing* to listen to good advice, when pro- 
perly administered ; we fully intend to give them extracts from the 
7 invest sources , but we have plainly statSd in the address to our 
first Number, which the Hurharu had not the* liberality to extract 
that we wished to put our readers in possession of Literary and 
Scientific information of the past year, which they would other- 
wise never have seen; and though the critic speaks of “ people 
wanting to know and that they can know those of the last month,” 
we need merely ask where ? certainly not in the columns of the 
Literary Gazette, or our work would never have been issued with 
any hope of success. We were in hopes that our course was quite 
clear of lhs, and of every body else, but tliis is only another proof 
of the vanity of human wishes. 

Lastly, as to the balm with which he endeavours to he^ our 
wounds, in saying, “ that he is willing to believe that in future the 
Magazine will supply a desideratum in the local literature,” we 
‘accept it in the spirit which it deserves ; atid on our part, having 
only refuted his imputations, we are willing* to let gff the Hurharu 
and Literary Gazette as Uncle Toby did the fly, “ Go 1 poor devil ! 
there is room enough in the world, both for thee and me !” 
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Vol. I.] MARCH, 1848. [No. 1. 


I.— SELECTED REVIEWS AND. NOTICES OF 
NEW BOOKS. 


REVIEWS) 


Thornton s History of British India , Vel. VI. 

This volume has come out at an awkward juncture, when the events 
to which it relates have lost the Ji'eshness of news and not acquired the 
interest of history. Mr. Thornton might have taken “ Incedo per 
ignes” for his motto, and so indeed might we — for wo find the task of 
reviewing to be only second, in point of fj^fficulty and delicacy, to that 
of writing a history of contemporary transactions. The influence c*f 
the feelings under which we suspect this volume to have been written, 
becomes from the first perceptible in the author’s hanging as it were in 
the wind, and loitering through a hundred pages over questions of no 
very exciting*or enduring interest, instead of rushing on, as was his 
wont, to tales of war and battle. » 

Though wc cannot follow exactly in his footsteps, and may spare room 
for lengthened notice of only one of the topics touched upon in these 
preliminary pages, we think it well to mention what they are, that our 
readers if they wish for it, may know where to seek for information. 

The volume opens with the controversy in 1833 between the Court of 
Directory and the Board of Control, when the latter threatened to send 
the former to jail, but thought better of it. The particulars of this 
most amusing case are given in the first twenty pages, an^i may be 
recommended to the attention of all who question the use of having a 
permanent body of independent gentlemen, like the Court of Directors, 
interposed between our Indian empire and the ever-fluctuating adminis- 
tration of the mother-country. 

The next matter noticed is the removal of Lord Heytesbury in 1835, 
on the sole ground of contrariety of party Mews, from the post of 
Governor-General ; and here we would call attention to the remark of 
one of the most accomplished members of the Court*, cited at page 37, 
that ** India was *>f no party, and the Court of Directors, were considered 
to be perfectly independent of all political influence.”. 

The account commencing at page 74, of the attempt made at Luck- 
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Itrn/’trs. 


now in 1837, on the death of the King of Dude, to defeat the arrange- 
ment resolved on by our Government with regard to the'” succession, is 
well worthy of perusal, though justice is there hardly done to the con- 
duct of the Resident Colonel Low ; who, while separated from all sup- 
port, and surrounded by a furious mob, some of them with drawn 
swords and others with pistols pointed at his head, trying in vain to 
intimidate him into performing obeisance to the lad whom they had 
seated on the throne!' preserved his serenity amid the most imminent 
danger, and thus extricated himself and saved the palace and the city 
from. becoming the scene of massacre and pillage. 

If any of our readers have ever been induced to attend the Meetings 
occasionally got up in London by the agents of the Ex- Rajah of Satta- 
rah, they will be able to appreciate the justness of the following remark 
of Mr. Thornton on that chieftain’s case : — 

“ Of all the poAvcrs of India, that of the Mahrattas is the least calculated to cj’Jl forth 
honest sympathy ; and a foreign apologist can scarcely be listened to with patience, 
because it is scarcely possible that he should be belic\ed to be sincere. If the misguided 
princes of the East, who lavish large sums in the purchase of European agency, were 
aware of the precise value of that agency, they wonld soon withhold their useless libera- 
lity, and retain in their coffers the wealth they so dearly prize, hut which in such in- 
stances they dispense so foolishly.” — P. 93. 

Wc conic now to tlie only one of those preliminary topics upon which 
we can afford to enlarge, and that is the Press. 

In our notice of the form (v<. volumes, avg have given our OAvn senti- 
ments upon the difficult question of the liberation of the Indian press, 
and Ave have no disposition to combat the many strong arguments now 
advanced by Mr. Thornton against the policy of this memorable measure 
of the late Lord Metcalfe. We have already remarked that the press 
has most happily disappointed many of the predictions of those opposed 
to its liberation. It has not lent itself to the dissemination of private 
scandal, and it has not evinced that hostility to public bodies or to 
individual functionaries which was apprehended as probable consequences 
of the entire removal of all pre-existing restraints. Tts offences have 
been chiefly want of caution in its disclosures, and want of considera- 
tion in its speculations. I3y the former, it has sometimes done its best 
to put our enemies on tlieir guard against projected operations ; by the 
latter, it has gone far to shake our alliance with independent states, by 
an open avowal of a desire for their speedy annihilation or absorption. 
But though, even in these respects, Ave acknowledge our censures to have 
been too swcejiing. still it must, avc think, be admitted, that in< the 
present * state of India a perfectly free press is undesirable, and so Ave 
are persuaded thought Lord Metcalfe, in common with Mr. Thornton; but 
he also saw that, be it for good or for ill, its liberation Avas ineA 7 itable, 
and that no Government, however powerful, could long resist tlie current 
that was setting, having its source not in India but in the growing 
potency of the popular voice in England. 

Taking this view of the question, we cannot agree Avitji Mr. Thornton 
in thinking that the circumstance of Lord Metcalfe’s having been only 
in temporary possession of the high office of Governor-General, consti- 
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tutefc any valid objection to the step taken by him on his own responsi- 
bility ; nbr dowe think that to have referred the matter to the home 
authorities would have been either wise or generous. The reference 
could not but have transpired, and in that case the odium incurred *by 
withholding the solicited sanction, wbuld have been but a shade lighter 
than what they might have braved, if they had thought proper, by a 
rescision of the obnoxious law. That they did not exercise this last-men- 
tioned power proves, to our mind, that they had real cause to be grateful 
to their intrepid servant, who took upon himself all the reproach of a 
concession which neither they nor he had the power long to withhold. 

Having no intention to follow our author very closely across the trod- 
den ground of the Afghan war, we cannot resist the inclination to linger 
over our reminiscences of the distinguished individual to whom we have 
just alluded, and whose eventful and eminently useful career has so 
recently been brought to a melancholy close. 

It was justly remarked in an almost obituary article of a morning 
paper, shortly before Lord Metcalfe’s death, that in his instance was to 
be found the only existing exception to the general fact* of the decay of 
those feelings of personal regard for public characters whereby mankind 
used not very long ago to be swayed and led. To look no further back 
than to the time of our fathers, how strong were the more than 
mere political attachments that then bound tho members of tho two 
great parties to their several chiefs ! The influence of this kind 
of personal devotion was felt in the reifBtest parts of our empire, 
and we ourselves remember to have heard in our # youth a retiredr 
Irish major of the Indian army recount with great animation the 
story of a quarrel ending in a duel he once had with a companion who 
offended him ^y abusing his friend Fox. Now, without disrespect to- 
wards our present party leaders we may be permitted to doubt whether 
even an Irish major could be found who, out of pure love, at the distance 
of many thousand miles from the scene of their power, would wage 
war in defence of their reputations. 

The friends of the late Lord Metcalfe never had occasion to give any 
such proofs of tlicir affection, for there was that in him to disarm male- 
volence in all but those whose spite was too contemptible to provoke 
resentmdht. But whenever an occasion rose to call forth an expression of 
the general feeling towards him, whether in India, where Are better 
part of his life was spent — in Jamaica, where its decline cc\nmonced 
— or m in Canada, where it was visibly hastening to a close, the senti- 
ment that found vent was not that of mere loyalty or attachment to a 
system of government, as embodied in the person by whom it was 
administered, but a warm and even tender regard and reverence for the 
man himself, abstracted from the accidents of power and influence 
annexed to his position. 

The last manifestation of these feelings at the meeting assembled in 
the Oriental Club-room, in London, to consider of an address of sad 
congratulation ok the return of Lord Metcalfe from Canada, may 
still be fresh in the minds of many of our readers. * Never was there 
more of real and less of formal feeling displayed at any similar meeting. 
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Men of all classes and ages, grey-headed statesmen, generals and judges 
merchants, civilians and soldiers, all under the influence of Gne com- 
mon sympathy, their hearts wrung by one common sorrow, and their 
minds oppressed by a deep and awful sense of the inscrutability of the 
ways of Providence in subjecting such virtue to so fierce a trial, sought 
to give utterance to thoughts and sentiments which happily found ade- 
quate expression in < an address, pronounced by the leading journal of 
the day to be as superior to the common run of addresses, as the object 
of it was superior to the common run of men. 

The first steps in the career of public life of one who could thus go- 
on to the very end, awakening affection wherever he went, and accumula- 
ting it as he advanced on his course, must be an object of no idle 
curiosity to all who like to watch the development of a powerful mind in 
its dealings with the world. The young Charles Metcalfe went to India 
about the year 1802, and after passing with credit through the college, 
then just founded in Calcutta, was appointed to be an assistant in the 
Governor-General's office. Getting excited by the stirring events then 
passing in upper India he asked for and obtained Lord Wellesley’s per- 
mission to proceed and join the grand army assembling at Agra, under 
Lord Lake, towards the end of the year 1804. This was at the time 
when the disaster, known by the name of Monson’s retreat, had checked 
but not shaken our power. The emergency was met with commensurate 
energy, and the Commander-in-Chief equally beloved by the Native as 
by the European soldier, w\k* in the field to repair whatever mischief 
Lad been done. , 

The post of the Governor-General’s Political Agent with the army — 
ft post, as we shall show in the sequel, often necessary, but always invidi- 
ous — was filled by Mr. Greeme Mercer, to whom young, Metcalfe was 
appointed to be an assistant. He went by Dawke, (that is in a palan- 
keen" with relays of bearers,) from • Calcutta, and was attacked on the 
road between Lucknow and Cawnpore by banditti, in liis encounter with 
whom he lost the top joint of the fore-finger of his right hand. This 
compelled him to stop for a short time at Cawnpore, but he joined the 
army on the day when it took up its ground at Muttra on the Jumna, 
about 30 miles above Agra, where our enemy Holkar had been pre- 
viously emcamped. 

• Mr. Mdrcer, the Political Agent, had a seat at the general table of 
Lord Lake, with all the rest of the staff, and his assistant Metcalfe was 
necessarily admitted to the same privilege. There is reason to bejieve 
that Lcrd Lake did not like this young assistant’s coming up in the way 
he did without any previous reference to him, and the more so, probably, 
because he came from the Governor-General’s office, where all the young 
men were more or less iq, Lord Wellesley’s confidence. In his secret 
soul the old warrior probably regarded the civilian as a spy, and being 
a very abrupt plaip-speakmg man and not over discreet, he is said to 
have given vent to this feeling in terms by no means complimentary to 
his new guest, sneering at the same time at those whose 1 business it was, 
without risk to themselves, to comment upon the actions of others who 
Were daily encountering danger. 
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The positioi^of the young civilian, enduring such a slight from the 
Commander in- Chief at his own table, must have been very embarrass* 
mg. To resent it would have been absurd ; yet something to counter- 
act its effect was absolutely necessary for the maintenance of his own 
character. With a judgment and nerve rarely to be found united at so 
early an age, he seized the first occasion of a service of danger to take 
the point from one part of the reproach addressed to him, while, by 
the tact and discrimination of his general conduct, he removed every 
impression of his mission being that of a spy. When the fortress of 
Deeg was attacked, he got the Commander in-Chief s permission to ac- 
company the storming-party, and by his gallant bearing completely won 
the old warrior’s heart. He soon became a special favourite, and was 
ever after called by Lord Lake, “ his little stormer.” Wo can vouch for 
the accuracy of this anecdote, and we think it well worthy of record, 
were it only for the light it throws on the position of a class of officers 
in some degree peculiar to British India, whose duties are ill under- 
stood at home, where their actions have consequently been of late not a 
little misrepresented. 

We allude to the Political Agents, or “ the Politicals,” as it is now the 
fashion to call them. 

In running down this section of the service, men in and out of 
Parliament, men with and without Indian experience, have joined together 
with a harmony of virulence, indicative ojpp might almost think, of 
some common motive of greater force than a mere concurrence of opi- 
nion on a matter of official expediency. The vt*ry constitution of the 
department is misrepresented, even by some who affect a familiarity with 
the details of lndi*yi administration ; and in a recent Number of a 
contemporary -Tournal it is spol/ of as if composed principally if not 
exclusively of members of the / # Service.* Now the fact is, •that 
though many members of tin/ vibe have risen to the highest places 
in the political department, / .a the department itself is open to the 
aspiring of every branch of the Indian service. Ill proof of what wo 
say, it is only necessary to mention, that although Lord Metcalfe, the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir It. .lenkins, and Sir W. Macnagliton, 
were civilians, their contemporary political agents, Sir J. Malcolm, Sir 
D. Ochterlony, Sir T. Munro, and Sir II. Pottinger, were milithry men, 
while Mr. Graome Mercer, under whom Lord Metcalfe began bib career, 
belonged to the medical branch of the service. * 

Thg functions of the department are as little understood as its com- 
position ; and we find it spoken of in the article abo\e noticed as" if it 
served no purpose but that of embarrassing “ military commanders in 
the proper discharge of their duties.” Now, considering that tli# 
employment of special political agents, in concert with commanders of 
armies, lias been persisted in by a series of wi^ and eminently success- 
ful governments, it ought, we think, to occur to every candid mind that 
there must be sonjc cogent reason for this practice, notwithstanding the 
opinion of the late Sir William Nott, that it is ono of tiie primary evils 


* Quarterly Review for October, 1840. Article VII. 
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of our system of administration. The reason is to be* found in' the 
peculiar circumstances of our Empire, and the absolute necessity, in 
the discharge of political duties in India, for such a knowledge of the 
language and character of the people of the country, or of such super* 
eminent general talent, as can but very rarely be met with in the narrow 
circle whence the military commander of every expedition must be 
taken. It constantly happens that the officer to whom a command 
must, in compliance with the rules and regulations of the army, be con- 
fided, has but recently arrived from England, full perhaps of Peninsular 
experience and professional knowledge, but totally ignorant of the lan- 
guage and the modes of thought and feeling of the people of the East. 

In this case, some one possessing the knowledge wherein the Com- 
mander is wanting, must go with the army, or else the communications 
with friendly and hostile powers must be carried on by dumb show. 

This all will admit ; but it may be argued that the person so employed 
ought to be placed in subordination to the Military Chief, or, in other 
words, ‘attached to his Staff. This would do well enough, if his part 
were to be that of a mere interpreter ; but more is necessary. In addi- 
tion to ignorance of language, the officer whom chance and liis standing 
on the list, as often as selection, places at the head of an army, must 
often be wanting in that acquaintance 'with the peculiar interests of our 
singular empire, and that consideration for the perplexities of Asiatics 
in their dealings with Eui^peans, without which there can bo no real 
^intercourse with Native Chiefs, no allaying of unfounded fears as to our 
designs, no negotiation, in short, excepting that w r ord- and -blow diplomacy 
ever sure to be popular in camps and praised in senates. It may, per- 
haps, be thought that the duly qualified subordinate can always supply 
by his suggestions the deficiencies of his superior ; but they know little 
of ffye military variety of the genus Homo, who would rely upon such 
suggestions being frankly made or kindly received. The spirit is mol- 
lified, but not extinct, which prompted the reply of a General in the war 
of 1767, to some wise hint of the youthful Washington, “ Silence, 
6ir ; things have come to a pretty pass, indeed, when a British General 
is to be instructed by a Virginia Buckskin.” The political agent to be 
of any service, must be in some degreo independent of his military 
^ coadjutor ; and though doubtless this partition of power is well avoided, 

* when, a f may happen once or twice in a century, an individual can bo 
found Uniting in his own person either such knowledge as we have 
described, or its only substitute, vast and comprehensive general talent, 
with the exact grade of army rank to entitle him to the command ; 
still, considering how rarely this can happen, the distribution is perhaps 
oot so universally absurd as it is sometimes represented. 

To illustrate our meaning, let us only look at the correspondence of 
Sir W. Nott, as given ip the Article of the Quarterly Jteview. The 
gallant general was very probably fitted to fill the joint posts of military 
and political chief of the Afghan expedition. This double appointment, 
howover, was prqpluded by his juniority to some othdir general officers 
in the field, to not one of whom would he himself, we suspect, have 
wished to sea such a combined charge delegated. 
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It is true that the Government of India might have given th8 office of 
Envoy to*Sir "9f. Notf ; but then he would have become a political — the 
object of his own abhorrence and a butt to sarcasms as bitter, and very 
probably as merited, as those levelled by himself at the late Sir W. 
Macnaghten and his subordinates. Perhaps tilings might have been 
better managed by him than they were by Sir W. Macnaghten — but so 
they might have been by somebody else ; and the circumstance of indivi- 
dual capacity does not touch at all upon the general question of the wis- 
dom of separate political agency. 

But we can give a very high authority for our view of the necessity 
for attaching a degree of independent authority to the post of political 
agent with an army or in a newly conquered country. In that reper- 
tory of military and political wisdom, the Wellington Despatches, there 
may bo found the following letter, dated 13th October, 1803, and ad- 
dressed to a gallant officer who seems to have complained of his subor- 
dination to a political functionary. 

“ In this part of the world there is no power but that of the swprd ; and It follows 
that if those Agents have no authority over the Military they have no power whatever. 
The natives would soon find out their state of weakness, and the residents would lose 
their influence over their councils. It may bo argued, that if this is the cose, the 
Military Commanding Officer ought to he the Resident or Political Agent. In answer 
to this argument, I say, that the same reasoning applies to every part of the execu- 
tive government ; and that, upon this ground, the whole ought to bo in the hands of 
the Military. In short, the only conclusion to be drawn from all reflection upon this 
subject is, that the British Government in India is dflphcnomcnon, and that it will not 
answer to apply to it, in its present state, either the rules which guide other governs 
ments, or the reasoning upon which those rules are founded. 

Wellington Despatches, Vol, 2, Page 411. 

Here we may quit this part of our subject, merely remarking that the 
illustrious writer of the above Despatch is, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, the only individual to whom In Europe the full and undivided 
power of political and military administration lias for a century past 
been delegated ; while the only corresponding instance in India, that we 
can call to mind, was that of one who used to be styled the Wellington 
of the East — the late Sir David Ocliterlony. 

Returning from this digression to the consideration of the volume 
before us, wc now propose to follow Mr. Thornton’s narrative in its bear- 
ing on political transactions, to the ^elusion, in as far as possible, of all"* 
purely military matter. The account of our political relations with 
Persia and Afghanistan from the beginning of the century to the break- 
ing out of the war in the latter country is, with partial exceptions, 
clearly as well as concisely given by Mr. Thornton. There is little in 
this passage of our history to be contemplated with satisfaction. The 
whole scheme of subsidizing Persia, and so making the Persians think 
that we were paying them to defend us, was. faulty, and betrayed an 
ignorance of Asiatic character ; while 

“ Suspicion must have slept 
At Wisdom’s gate, and to Simplicity 
Resign’d her charge,” 
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when, in 1814, we, to please our Russian allies, persuaded the Gourt 
of Persia to engage “ to maintain no navy on the CaspieLn.” • 

The first of these errors was, perhaps, a natural consequence of the 
negotiations being conducted under instruction from the Ministry of the 
Crown ; but the second looks rather like an act of infatuated fondness on 
the part of an individual, than of cold and measured friendship, such 
as alone can subsist between states. 

Our author says nothing in explanation of Dost Moohummud s 
estrangement from us, and leaning towards Russia, although it is evi- 
dently in this mood of his mind that the origin of our expedition to 
Cabool is to be sought for. 

We are told indeed that 

“ Shah Shooja twice unsuccessfully attempted to recover the throne from which 
Muhmood had been expelled ; but Runjcet Sing succeeded in wresting Peshawur from 
the grasp of the Rebel Chiefs, and annexing it to his own dominions.” — P. 123 ^ 

This is stated as a separate insulated fact having no connexion with 
anything that f< flowed ; and yet, as we showed in our former article, the 
proof may be found in the first pages of the Afghan Blue Book, that 
Shah Shooja was permitted to form his little army at Lodiana in our 
territory, and to march out at its lioad L in the winter of 1833-34, for tho 
avowed purpose of attacking the de facto ruler of Afghanistan. 

If, as we believe, it was this conduct on our part that disposed Dost 
Moohummud to look for alienees in another quarter, a stronger instance 
• can hardly be adduced, of the danger of swerving, however slightly, from 
the plain rule of'ojfcn and fair dealing, with which no casuistry can recon- 
cile the passive countenance given by us to this operation against a friendly, 
or at least a neutral power. It is not known in how far Dost Moohum- 
mud was privy to the designs of the King of Persia, but these were 
directed against Herat, and professed to be limited to obtaining from 
Kamran, the Suddozye King of Western Afghanistan and nephew of 
Sahli Shooja, compensation for certain real and undisputed injuries, of 
no great moment perhaps, but furnishing a fair plea for the hostile 
movement on which the heart of the former potentate had long been 
bent. That Persia was encouraged and prompted by Russia, in tho 
claims she was so forward to press, is broadly stated by Mr. , Thornton 
• on apparently satisfactory grounds — p. J£4 et seq. After two years 
spent in/ preparation, the movement against Herat was, as is well 
known, made in the summer of 1838, and certainly one more full of 
menaqp to our tranquillity in India was never undertaken. It was 
well remarked, as Mr. Thornton tells us, by the late Sir A Burnos 
before the Afghan war began, and the remark continues true after its 
close, that there may be an extravagance of incredulity as well as of 
alarm, with regard to tlffe designs of Russia in the direction of Hin- 
dostan. The chance of f her appearing at Delhi has of course been 
absurdly exaggerated, but it is sheer folly to believe that all her subtle 
operations were without aim or object. Russia may be our very good 
friend, but whatr business, as Sir A. Bumes said, had she in Afghanis- 
tan ? “ Vat shell de honest man do in my closet ?” said Dr. Caius. 
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WeJcnow not what she intended, but we know wliat she effected, — and 
that was a rousing and stirring of the Mahommedan mind in India to an 
extent imperceptible possibly to those who were not in the habit of per- 
sonal communciation with our subjects of that persuasion, but neves to 
be forgotten by those who were. It was deep, intense, — sufficiently so to 
break through the restraints, not only of prudence but of what is of 
more force in the East, conventional politeness and reserve. Verses 
in the Hindostanee language, not wanting in fire ana spirit, and calling 
upon the votaries of Islam, of every class and rank, to lay aside their 
ordinary pursuits, and to gird up their loins for the approaching Juhad 
or Holy war, were lithographed at some undiscovered work- shop, and 
circulated far and wide. The lately emancipated Press was also turned 
to account, and the columns of the Persian newspapers in Calcutta 
were filled with articles of nearly the same inflammatory tendency. 
A rasult, little anticipated at the time of its liberation, was the disco- 
very tfl rough this channel, of some extraordinary proceedings at Kurnool 
in the Deccan, which, even to this day, remain enveloped in a degree 
of mystery. The ruling Nabob of this little principality was a zealous 
Moosulman, and his outward demonstrations of this spirit became 
the subject of such ardent encomium in the Persian newspapers, that 
attention was thereby drawn to the si|ji>ject. An inquiry, set on foot 
by the Government of Madras, led to the discovery of several hundred 
well-made pieces of field artillery, skilfully concealed under the soil of 
the great court of the Nabob’s palace, ani of a store of small arms 
and accoutrements laid up in vaults, sufficient^ for the equipment of 
an army of 50,000 men. A sharp skirmish, in which Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wright of H. M. 39th Foot, and several other officers were 
wounded, ended irf the dispersion of whatever force the Nabob had 
collected, but neither entreaty nor threat could extort from him. any 
explanation of the cause of an accumulation so disproportioned t<J the 
means of* his little state. “It was my fancy,” was his only reply: 

41 some men like to buy hoises, some to buy books, and I to collect 
arms and military stores.” He was deposed and removed to the South- 
ern province of Tritchinopoly, where, as noticed by Mr. Thornton, page 
324, he came to a remarkable and unlooked-for end. He who had been 
the cynosure of every Mooslim eye, listened to a Christian Missionary, 
was struck by what he heard, and began to frequent the Missio(i Chapel. - 
While he was seated there one night a man rushed in, stabbed him to 
the heart, and escaped. The undiscovered assassin was believed to have 
been t>ne of his followers, shocked at his incipient apostasy ; bu* 4 there 
may have also been a prudential motive for making away with one who 
probably had much to disclose, and appeared to be wavering in his at- 
tachment to the faith of which he had so recently been the vaunted 
champion. • 4 

Such were some of the effects produced by*the King of Persia’s ad- 
vance to Herat ; and that Russia was accessory to that movement i 9 
proved by the presence of the envoy, Count Simonich, in the camp, and 
by his conduct, as stated by Mr. Thornton, page 138, in advancing 
money to promote the enterprise. Russia’s concurrence is also to be 

• • c 
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inferred* from the strong 'facts of a Russian battalion having seyrved 
under the wily alias of Polish deserters at the siege, # and n Russian 
general having, as we have heard, been killed in the trenches. Had 
Herat been taken, the Persian force would have rolled on to the Indus, 
leaving Russia established in power , in its rear. “ How shall I de- 
scribe, or what shall I say of the vast armies of Russia ? Herat is the 
first object of attacjs, and then the intention is to advance against the 
English possessions in Hindostan.” These are the translated words 
of a letter printed in a Persian newspaper in Calcutta, and may assist 
our readers to estimate the extent of the danger to our peace, involved in 
the fall of that town and fortress. 

How was this peril averted ? How came this important place, as- 
sailed as it was by the united force of an Asiatic and a European des- 
potism, to be preserved from becoming the advanced base of a series of 
hostile demonstrations against our empire in India ? m 

It is useless to seek for a reply in the volume before us, whfere an 
incidental allusion at page 161 is the only notice betowed upon what 
we consider to te, not only in its attendant circumstances, the most 
striking, but in its consequences the most important event of any that 
preceded our occupation of Candahar and Cabool. We must endeavour 
to fill up this strange blank Mr. Thornton’s tale. 

The siege was raised, partly in consequence of the alarm caused by 
an exaggarated report of the strength of an expedition fortunately 
detached from Bombay dufkig that season to take possession of the 
island of Kurrac in the Persian Gulf. Even the Russians were startled 
by this well-timed move, and some of their officers in Persia are said 
to have expressed their surprise at such promptitude on the part of 
England, “ the unready.” They forgot that India is not governed 
precisely upon the model of the mother-country, and that a Governor- 
General enjoys a freedom of action^ unknown in Downing Street. 

The detachment on the island consisted only of native troops from 
Bombay, or “ rotten Hindoos," as the King of Persia called them in 
his wrath, when he discovered how inferior to what he had been led 
to believe, was the force which had contributed to divert him from the 
attack of Herat. But there was another causo for his failure in that 
enterprise : a cause passed over in silence by our author, although it 
might hgfve been made the subject of a sketch, to form a pendant to 
his animated description of the defence of Vandcwash, by Lieutenant 
Flint inf 1781. Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger of the Bombay Artillery, 
a nepb-w of the present distinguished Governor of the Cape of*Good 
Hope, while on his way through Afghanistan to Persia in the spring 
or summer of 1838, heard, as he approached Herat, of the impend- 
ing attack of that place. He perceived and seized the opportunity of 
rendering a great servied* to his country.* He tendered his services to 
the King Kamran and his Minister, Yar Moohuinmud, as an artillery 
officer, to assist in. the defence. Gunnery being the one art wherein 
a true Moosulman may admit his inferiority to a dog of a Christian, 
Lieutenant Pottinger s offer was accepted; and he soon acquired a 
general control over ail the operations of the garrison. So well were 
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these conducted, and so entirely were they felt to proceed from Lieut- 
enant Poltinger, that long after the seige had been raised the Minister 
for foreign affairs in Persia, Mirza Hajee Aghaseo conversing with an 
English gentleman on the subject, suddenly burst out into an hondst 
encomium of the young officer, by whose skill and courage he had been 
battled, and exclaimed : — 

“ He was a clever fellow that Pottingor. Wherever I ran up a battery, there he had 
always a work to counteract me. But if I had only had 20,000 pounds more of gun- 
powder 1 should have blown him up. Yet, it would have been a pity ; for ho was a 
clever fellow.” 

In addition to this praise from the lips of a foe, we can give the 
following anecdote from the pen of a friend who gathered it, we believe, 
from the people of Herat, where it must be remembered that Lieutenant 
Pottingor was, clurijig the continuance of the siege, without a single 
European companion. On one occasion, a storming-party had actually 
forced the breach and effected a lodgement within the walls. Tho 
Afghans were dismayed, and even the Minister, Yar ]V[pohummud, was 
retiring in despair to shut himself up in his house, when Lieutenant 
Pottingor, who had been employed in another quarter, hearing of what 
had happened, hurried to the spetf, seized Yar Moohummud by the arm, 
dragged him towards the point attacked, addressed a few words of 
encourage ineut to the men of the garrison, and then led them on to 
charge and drove back the Persians who hod» so nearly opened a way for 
the victorious entry of their king. 

A melancholy interest attaches to this anecdole, fof it rests on the 
authority of the gallant Colonel Stoddart, who introduced it into the 
last letter that he is known, we believe, to have written from Bokhara, 
because, as he stated, he might never have another opportunity of record- 
ing what he knew his friend Pottingpr’s modesty would not allow him to * 
narrate of himself. 

But Lieutenant Pottinger’s services did not end with the liberation of 
Herat from a state of siege. 

On the retreat of the Persian army, the Minister, Yar Moohummud, 
began to recruit the shattered finances of the state, by many cunning 
expedients, among which the most remarkable was that of selling as 
slaves to the Oosbeck Tartars such heterodox Moosulmaris of the., 
Shccah sect as would not pay for permission to remain in the town. 
Against those and other enormities, Lieutenant Pottinger, Iwho had 
been* appointed to be the British Political Agent at Herat, remonstrated 
so boldly, that one day in open Durbar in the King’s presence, the 
Minister lost his temper and called him a liar. “ You are a dog, and 
a liar too,” was the reply returned by Lieutenant Pottinger, who iil- 
stantly withdrew with his friend Colonel St&ddart, and prepared, at 
all hazards, to quit the place. On his intention transpiring grain rose 
to double its previous price in the Bazaar, and *the Minister was 
constrained to beg it as a favour of him to remain. Lieutenant Pottin- 
ger consented, but upon the condition of the cruel measures which he 
had objected to being abandoned. 

In contemplating the positiop of this young British officer, alone 
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among a fierce and fanatical people, hereditary haters of his race and 

creed, yet all submitting in war to his guidance, in peace to Iris dicta- 
tion, the mind naturally runs back to the earlier intercourse of Euro- 
peans with Asiatics, to speculate upon the cause of the unvarying 
ascendancy of the former over the latter, from the first dawn of* authen- 
tic history until now. The cause, we suspect, lies too deep for human 
wisdom to detect ; but the fact seems to us to be established by the 
experience of upwards of twenty centuries — and there is more than a 
fanciful analogy between the situation in point of influence of Themis- 
tocles at the Court of Artaxerxes, and that of Lieutenant Pottinger in 
the Durbar of Kamran. The speculation is not an idle one, for it is 
the consciousness of this very moral and intellectual superioiity that re- 
gulates and accounts for the variations observable in our conduct towards 
Asiatic from the rules that govern our dealings with European states. 
International law is unknown in the East, ^ here religion supplies? how- 
ever imperfectly, its place. If rigidly adhered to, it must often fetter 
one party without imposing any compensatory restriction on the other. 
But while a literal observance of its rules may often be, as Mr. Thornton 
somewhere says, pedantic folly, there can never be a case to warrant our 
violating its spirit, or, in the pride of our wisdom and our strength, dis- 
pensing >\ilh such of its restraints as kre founded not upon compact or 
understanding between communities, but upon the great principles of 
justice engraven by our Maker on our hearts. These reflections have 
been suggested to our mind^Tby the question now pressing on our notice, 
•a’he policy namely and the propriety of our Afghan expedition from the 
beginning to its close. 

For so long as Herat was in peril there cannot, we think, bo a doubt 
that tlie resolution to advance to meet on the threshold, a danger which 
at every step would have become more formidable as it drew niglicr to 
our possessions, was as justifiable °as it was bold and wise. In this 
opinion most of those acquainted with India will, we think, agree, 
though many may regret that the movement was persisted in after the 
King of Persia had retreated, and Herat was safe. But we had, to con- 
ciliate our formidable ally of the Punjaub, become parties to a treaty 
binding us to co-operate with him in restoring Shah Shooja after 30 years 
of exile to the throne of Cabool. Our co-operations with native allies 
»have ever proved to be very one-sided operations, and we must leave it 
to deeper jurists to decide in how far our promise to the ruler of the 
Sikhs nyide it incumbent upon us, as men of our word, to take upon 
ourselves the %\hole labour of invading and conquering Afghanistan. 

On the score of policy, our mistake seems to have been that of rely- 
ipg on a power of our own erection to second and carry out our own 
peculiar views. No restored sovereign can ever be of much service to 
those, if strangers, through whom he regains his throne ; for his very 
obligations to them, must, by destroying his popularity as a ruler, impair 
his efficiency as an ally. This inefficiency must of course bo aggravated, 
when the reinstated Prince is forced to square his administration by the 
wishes and principles of those who bring him back, instead of suiting 
it to the feelings and habits of those to whom he returns. Shah Shooja 
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laboured under both of these difficulties ; he was not only replaced by 
the English, but he was daily obliged to recall this mortifying fact to the 
recollection of his subjects, by the European cast and colour of his 
measures. He is said to have expressed this rather quaintly in taking 
leave of a British officer who was returning to India. “ Tell the 
Governor-General,” he said, “ that all the good that is done here is done 
by Sir W. Macnagliten, and all the evil too ; for I do nothing.” 

Far be it from us to cast any blame upon the envoy for labouring as 
he did, with all the powers of his well stored mind, to render the rein- 
stated monarchy a blessing to the people, or for striving to give them a 
taste for a mild and well ordered government. Indeed, neither he nor 
the Governor-General could have allowed Shah Shooja to rule upon 
Afghan principles, without being themselves soon called to account by * 
their own coun trymen for a disregard of Christian principles. But 
whila the people of England would not have tolerated a liead-lopping 
administration, they were sure soon to complain of the enormous cost of 
a milder system. Hence arose those orders for economizing which, 
as hinted rather than asserted by Mr. Thornton, (page 241,) became 
the proximate cause of the final revolt. In his anxiety to carry 
out the policy of his superiors, the envoy, conscious of the real good 
that he was daily doing, may have overlooked how entirely the 
power of Sliah Shooja rested upon the two props of bullion and bay- 
onets ; but Mr. Thornton does not say that lie either suggested or 
appro\ed of the reductions to which it devolved upon him to give effect. 
Timely warning of the probable consequences. of thc^e measures upiAi 
the Ghibzye Chiefs in the Koliistan was, we believe, given by Lieute- 
nant Pottinger, jvho, now raised to the rank of major, had been 
removed from Herat, and was stationed as political agent at Charikar, 
about 20 miles to the North of Cabool, whence, though wounded, he 
effected his escape (as stated at jmge 268,) with only one companion, 
and passing through the Afghan force, entered the beleaguered canton- 
ments in the middle of November 1841, 

The events that followed belong to military history, and lie beyond 
the limit assigned to our comments. The direct authority of the envoy 
and the political agents, ceased with the commencement of open hostili- 
ties ; ffut as those functionaries have been often alluded to, as instru- 
mental in some way or other towards inducing the disasters that ensued, - 
we think it right to try to explain their real position. It is distinctly 
asserted by Mr. Thornton (page 204,) that it is a bare act 5f justice to 
Sir William Macnagliten to state, “ that whatever of promptitude and 
energy was displayed in the higher departments at Cabool during these 
unhappy scenes, seems traceable to him,” and even the unfriendly 
Quarterly Reviewer admits (No. 156, page 424,) that, “ when the abyss 
of danger at last discovered itself, Sir William showed no want of 
manhood ; on the contrary, whatever energy cai\ be said to have been 
displayed in tlje crisis itself, was displayed by the unfortunate diplo- 
matist.” 

With such concurrent testimony in favour of tfie envoy’s conduct, 
and with our knowledge of his long-established character for eminent 
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ability, we cannot resist the conclusion that it was to his want of author 
rity to command, that the absence of all plan and decisiofi in the 
subsequent operations is to be ascribed ; and yet, there are those, in 
high place too, who scruple not to speak of our disasters as in some 
degree caused by his perplexing presence and interference. In one 
passage of the Article in the Quarterly Review, above cited (page 494,) 
a parallel is drawn , between the “ small birds” at Cabool, and the 
M strong man” at Candahar ; but when it is remembered that the danger 
at the former place was at least four times greater than at the latter, 
and that General Nott was free to order and to act as he thought fit, 
while Sir William Macnaghten could only suggest, we think that the 
unshaken constancy evinced by the diplomatist, might have averted the 
'disparaging comparison here implied between him and the more fortu- 
nate military commander. 

There is a prevailing error also, as to the manner «and degree of the 
envoy’s mistakes, antecedently to the revolt, upon which our author 
throws no light whatever. That outbreak docs not appear to have been, 
as many suppose* the result of any undetected plot, and in fact, came 
unexpectedly even upon those who took the most acti\o part in it. The 
account given of its origin by a Moon shoe, or native secretary of the 
envoy’s, who escaped with the loss of thte j>oints of liis fingers and toos 
into Ilindostan, carries a good deal of probability on its face. His 
story is, that on the night of the 1st November 1841, Ubdoola, a chief, 
afterwards killed at Beluna&o on the 523d of that month, came to 
A/neenoola Khan, a one .of our most inveterate foes, and said, “Mac- 
naghten is going, and Burnes ” (to whom he bore a private but deadly 
grudge,) “ will succeed to his place, and once in pow<jr may get beyond 
the reach of my vengeance. To make sure of my revenge, I will attack 
and murder him to-morrow morning.” How he acted upon that resolu- 
tion is* matter of history, although Mr. Thornton narrates the assault 
upon the house of Sir A. Burnes, as if it had been a consequence, 
instead of the precursor, of the insurrection in the city (page 5252.) 
This we apprehend to be a mistake, and we wish the authority were 
given for that want of decision, and “ ostentatious moderation” on that 
officer’s part, hut for which he thinks “ the out-break might have been at 
once checked.” We agree with our author in thinking that the' spark 
flight have been trodden down before it spread into a flame ; and the 
Moonshees narrative confirms this by stating that, for two hours after 
the murdeyof Sir A. Burnes, the town’s-people were all aghast, looking 
for what \ms to follow ; but nothing, we are convinced, could possibly 
1 have prevented that lamented officer and his gallant companions from 
becoming, in the very words used by the Chiefs at Gabool, in announ- 
cing the event to those of tlje Khyber pass, “ the food of the sword.” 

We must now glance at the situation of the gallant little army at 
Julalabad, and see in* how far political agency contributed to its main- 
taining its ground, and thus proving a barrier to the toiyent, that with 
its fall might have poured through the Punjaub into our provinces. 
Sir R. Sale entered Julalabad on the 12th November 1841, with pro- 
visions for not more than a week, and with the loss of all his baggage, 
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p yri the greater part of his ammunition Happily, the treasure was 
preserve^, and this, in the hands of the political agent, M«yor George 
Macgregor, proved the means of procuring the other necessanes of 
existence Speaking their language with fluency, and understanding 
their character thoioughly, this wortliy colleague of the gallant chief, 
who was ever forwaid to beai witness to his ments, opened a communica- 
tion with the Afghans, and actually puichased, under co\er of the night, 
not only provisions, hut cvr n ammunition fiom those with whom, m his 
military capacity, he was engaged in fighting during the day 

But the tieasuie was not inexhaustible, and unless it could be replen- 
ished theie was still nsk of the gamson penshing fiom the want of 
the means of subsistence and dcfenco The u qua ed pecuniary rein- 
forcements weie tuinislied by two other able members of the political 
depaitment, both, like M yor Macgicgoi, accomplished oncntal scholars, 
and conversant with the ways and manners of the people among whom 
they ^veie thiown* These weie Captain Lawrence, now Resident at 
Lahoie, and Captain Mockeson, who, fiom then post at Peshawui, con- 
trived b) smill remittances, earned by hoi semen, (who of couise passed 
as belonging to oui enemies,) to keep the treasury at Julilabad fiom 
b( mg diained 

But Ptslnwui belonged to tT\p Sikhs, and without then concurrence 
our political agents could neither have leinamed then , nor hive com 
niandt d the means of lendeimg aid to their countiymen in advance How 
was that concunenoe obtained thioughout tjio long and dieary period of 
our disasters and dcpiession 9 Hcie the influence of anothci political 
agent of a higher grade is to be found contributing dnftitly to the gieat 
object of suppoiting the foiee at Julalabad We know non what the 
Sikhs are and aie -therefoie m the best position to prize to the lull the 
seivice rendend to his country by the individual through whose tact and 
talent the Couit of Lahoie was kept steady to its fnendship at a pcason 
when, not to speak of its open hostility, its mere inactivity might have 
done us such deadly injury 1 hat individual was Mi George Russell Clerk, 
ot the Bengil Civil Service, then the Govemoi Generals Political Agent 
on the buthdgo and lately tppointod to be the Governor of Bombay 

We must now go back upon oui steps to Cabool, where Sir William 
Macinghjt<n had penshed, m a vain attempt to eftcct by negotiation, 
what oui aims could not achieve 

Mi Ihornton (page 294,) lepels with becoming scoin the miserable” - 
attacks upon the envoys memory, m regard to this very negotiation; 
but tven he haidly gives full foico to Sir W Macnaghtens ^nphatio 
expression, as we have heard it, of his consciousness ot the* danger 
which he was about to encounter ** I know that it is dangerous,” were, 
we believe, his words to some one who sought to dissuade fiom meeting 
the msuigent chiefs, “ but will you tell me whDt there is that we can do 
now which shall not be dangerous ? ’ 3 

By the death of the envoy and Sir A Bumes, Major Pottinger be- 
came the semoi «of his department on the spot, and consented, Mi 
Thornton tells us, at the urgent request of the General, to act as Political 
Agent 
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At a council of the senior officers of the force, 

“ Major Pottinger opened his views, avowing his conviction that no confidence could 
be placed in any treaty formed with the Afghans, and that to bind the Government of 
India, by engagements, to evacuate the country, and to pay a sum of 14 lacs of rupees 
(for this formed part of the engagement,) was inconsistent with public duty. Enter- 
taining these opinions, the only honourable course in his judgment was either to hold 
out to the last at Cabool, or to endeavour to force a way to Julalabad. Major Pottin- 
ger appears to have found no support in the council” — P. 299. 

Here we see the want of a separate political officer, acquainted with 
the language and manners of the country, acknowledged in the hour of 
difficulty, in a manner not to be mistaken ; but Mr. Thornton ojnits 
one circumstance highly honourable to Major Pottinger’s disinterested- 
ness, namely, that when his objections were overruled, he consented to 
Affix his signature, as required by the Afghan Chiefs, to the treaty con- 
cluded with them, in order that he might not cripple a measure resolved 
upon by others, however much he might disapprove 'of it himself. 

Major Pottingcr’s life was preserved by his being made over to the 
Afghans as a hostage, and he appears once more upon the scene, as tho 
main, wo might almost say the sole, agent, in effeetiug the liberation of 
the ladies and other captives at Bamian, on the borders of Toorkestan, 
in September 1842. 

The description of this event, by Mr. Thornton, at page 385, is well 
worthy of perusal ; hut we can only find space for the following sen- 
tences, cited from Lady Sale’s narrative : — 

*' 1 ‘ “It would be greaf injustice to Major Pottinger not to mention the active part ho 
took in affairs. From his perfect knowledge of the Persian language , and his acquaint- 
ance with the manners and customs of the people , lie well know how to manage them, 
and take advantage of the slightest opening on their part in oiv* favour. His coolness 
and decision were only equalled by the promptness with which lie met the wishes of 
the Chiefs.” 

The liberation of the captives was an object of vast public import- 
ance ; for the reproach attaching to us throughout India from their long 
detention, would have been rendered indelible by their removal into 
hopeless slavery in Toorkestan. In this matter, policy confirmed what 
gallantry dictate^, and the whole nation owes a vast obligation to the 
young Political Agent, the late (alas, ! that we must say the la{e ,) Major 
Pottinger,* who in rescuing his countrywomen from a fate too terrible 
to contemplate, saved bis country’s honour from a stain that must have 
tarnished all its after triumphs. 

The ftiomy subject of Sinde alone remains to be noticed ; and* this 
we shall touch upon but lightly. 

All that we know for certain about this province, on the authority of 
the volume before us (page 413,) is, that, “ during the terrible reverses 
of our armies in Afghanistan, and the consequent diminution of our 
military reputation,*’ Sinde was under a separate Political Agent’s charge, 
and that Sinde tlien remained tranquil. We are further told, at page 
415, that on the 15th October 1842, Sinde was transferred to the 

c 

• Major Pottinger died in China, where he had gone to see his uncle, Sir H. Pottinger, 
immediately after bis return from Cabool. 
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pe&tical charge of the General commanding our army in that quarter, 
and that thenceforward, ay our dangers were passing away in other quar- 
ters, our troops returning in triumph, and assembling in vast strength^ 
on the Sutiedge, Sindc became disturbed, and the scene of a desperate 
struggle. 

It is clear, therefore, we think, that whatever there may be of good or 
of evil, future or present, in the conquest of Sinde,»is to be carried to 
the credit or debit of that union of political with military power, which, 
though so often spoken of as a desideratum in our system of Indian 
government, wo have only, in this one instance of late, seen submitted 
to the test of practical experiment. 

We may now' draw to a conclusion, trusting that we havo done some- 
thing, even by oul* feeble and imperfect sketch, to disabuse our readers 
of a pre\ ailing error, relative to one most important department of 
British Indian administration, and that, too, without reflecting upon 
any other branch of the public Service. 

The on or, if it be one, is of no slight magnitude, for it remotely 
involves the removal of the main restraint upon our empire’s tendency 
to overshoot even its gigantic strength, by a too rapid growth. If, by 
exaggerating failures, and keeping all the good done by the political 
depaitment, as at present constituted, out of sight, an impression can 
be produced that Indian diplomacy, even in its details, is as safely to 
ho intrusted to persons of no Indian experience as to *tliose who have 
made the languages and manners of the people of the East their pro- 
fessional study, it follows as a natural consequence, thjit, at no distant 
period, oui negotiations may, in future wars, be left in the hands 
of a class, whose leanings must ever be in favour of further and further 
conquest 

Here we must stop ; but our partings with Mr. Thornton are even 
all(Mat< d by the prospect of a speedy meeting, and a glance at wfiat is 
to follow may therefore form a fitting close to our notice of the volume 
bofoie us Judging of his feelings by our ow r n, we almost envy him 
the task that now we hope occupies his attention. It must indeed be 
w ith a joy bearing some faint resemblance to that expressed by Dante 
and Milton, in effecting their escape from the realms of darkness or 
uncertain light, that our author wiU pass from a tale of distress, and 
disastci, and dubious glory, to the more congenial theme of a war 
founded m justice, prosecuted with vigour, and terminated with that 
lofty wisdom which waves immediate to secure enduring benefit?. 

1 1 *tlieie be any drawback on the pleasure attending the contemplation 
of the events alluded to, it will we fear be found in the verification of a 
remark in our former Article, that even a Governor-General require* 
encouiagement to persevere in a course of moderate and forbearing 
policy. Great as is the honour due to Lord THardinge for his heroic 
bearing during those successive days and nights of battle, when, for the 
first time m the annals of our Indian empire, that empire was for a 
while in real anefimminent peril, not less is praise justly owing to his 
moral courage in braving the reproach, not to be averted even by his 
long-established name as a soldier, or by his recent deeds of daring in 
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the field 1 , for resolving to refrain from seizing upon all that those 
deeds had contributed to bring within his grasp. 

We rejoice to perceive, that while but too many in India join with the 
'equally inconsiderate in England in blaming the moderation of the 
Governor- General, the wiser portion of the Indian Press has maintained 
its own character by defending the recent policy of our Government 
towards the rulers f and people of the Punjaub. How that policy is 
viewed by our own native subjects in the East, is what few will condes- 
cend to inquire. Yet tlicir views upon such a point seem to us to be of 
no secondary importance ; and we are happy to be able to assure our 
readers, upon the authority of some of the best-informed among *our 
countrymen on the spot, that the arrangements which followed the bril- 
liant campaign on the Sutledge have gratified our friends as much as 
they* have mortified our enemies; — the foimcr rejoicing at the proof 
afforded by our moderation in the hour of triumph of the sincerity of 
those professions in which their faith had been a little shaken, the lat- 
ter lamenting that they can thence divine no confirmation of their 
assertions that our cupidity is boundless, and that our veal object is the 
gradual absorption, on any docent pretext, of every independent state 
in India. For ourselves, we frankly avow our pride at finding the 
speculative views contained in our former Article to be in harmony with 
the subsequent policy of the Government of India, and at the high con- 
firmation thus given to the opinion there hazarded on the wisdom of 
leaving a nation of Hindoo origin and character interposed between us 
1 -and tlie fanatical Mafcommedans of Western Asia. — N. British Review 
for Aug. 1847. 


A Voyage of Discovery and Research in the Southern and 
Antarctic Hey ions, during the Years 1886 — 43. By Captain 
Sir James Clark Ross , R. N. 2 vo/s . Murray. 

The publication of this book is particularly opportune. The scientific 
voyage, the details of which it clearly and unaffectedly relates, 
was suggested by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Newcastle in 1838 ; the same Association which is now 
holding its seventeenth annual meeting at Oxford. The suggestion was 
sanctioned by the Iioyal Society, adopted by the Admiralty whilst the 
Earl of *Minto was First Lord, and ordered to be carried into execution 
by the' government of Lord Melbourne. The “ Expedition of Scienti- 
fic Research to the Antarctic Regions,” as it was called, consisted of 
two vessels, — the Erebus, a bomb of 370 tons, and the Terror, of 340 
tons, each with a complement of sixty-four persons. The chief officer 
of the Expedition was Captain, now Sir James Clark Ross, — who sailed 
in the Erebus, 4 *a vessel of strong build with a capacious hold and 
the second in command was Commander F. R. M. Crozicr, the 
Captain of the Terror, a vessel particularly strengthened for contending 
with the ice of the Arctic Seas, and employed under the command of 
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Sir George Back in his arduous and unsuccessful attempt to reach 
Repulse Bay. Capt. llo-*s received his commission on the 8th of April, 
1839 , — Ins Instructions from the Admiralty on the 14th of Septem]^ar 
following, — and on the 25th of the same month the Erebus and Terror 
slipped tlieir moorings in the Thames ; and, with long catalogues on 
board of desiderata fiom the Royal, Geological, Zoological, and Botanical 
Societies, sailed on an “ Expedition of Research ^n tho Southern and 
Antarctic Region 5.” 

Capt. Ross’s Instructions wore full and to the point. He was to 
touch in the iirst place at Madeira, in order to obtain the sea- rates of 
the several chronometers with which each vessel was supplied ; and 
from thence was to in dee the host of his way” to tho island of St. 
Helena, — where he was t> land the observers and the instruments for 
the lixed magnetic observatory intended for that station. From St. 
Ho1qi» he was to •jail to the Gape of Good Hope ; where he was to 
ascertain “at what point you cross the curve of least magnetic inten- 
sity,” and where he was to establish a second fixed observatory. From 
the Cape he was to proceed to Korguelen Island ; wheTe it was thought 
he would mid the sea sufficiently open to proceed due southward and 
examine those places where indications of land have been notieed by 
recent voyagers. He was then ft) proceed to Van Diemens Land to 
establish a third magnetic observatory; and from tlionco to sail to 
Sydney as a centre eminently fitted for the determination of all the 
magnetic eleni'Uits The remaining winter months were to be passed, 
in visiting New Zealand and the adjacent islands, And in obtaining 
there as many senes of observations as the time would allow. In the 
following summer bp was to proceed direct to the southward in order 
to determine the position of the magnetic pole, — and even to attain to 
it, if possible ; and on the breaking up of the succeeding wintpr to 
resume tho examination of the Antarctic Seas in the highest latitude 
which lie could reach — terminating his magnetic labours in the same 
was by visiting the South 'Shetland's or the Orkneys, the Sandwich and 
the Falkland Islands. 

To toll how tiles'* Instructions wore carried out, and what was seen 
and what discovered, is the object of tho present publication. Some of 
tho inagm tic observations have already appeared, under the supervision 
of Colonel Sabine and others, in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Koj al Society ; and the whole will hereafter bo given in the same appro- 
priate publication. Content with this simple reference to them, we 
then will proceed to put together tho more striking and interesting 
passages in the two volumes. 

One of Sir James Rosa’s first objects was to ascertain the oxoet alt> 
tude of Pico Ruivo the highest mountain in Mgdeira : — 

“ Some uncertainty Btill exiting as to the exact aJtilftide of Pico Ruivo, the highest 
mountain of tho island, above the level of the sea, a party of ofl&crs was despatched to 
its summit, with tvw> mountain barometers, for the purpose of its determination : 
this service was entrusted to Lieutenants Wilraot and Lefroy of the Royal Artillery 
and corresponding observations were made with the standard barometers of the Erebus 
and Terror, near high-water mark, by the officers of tho ships. The result of these 
operations gave, for the height of Pico Ruivo, 6097*08 or 6102*90 English feet, accord- 
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mg as Gav Lussac r s or B'udberg’s measure be taken for the expansion of air by KcaL 
The result is computed by Bessel's tables* in which the hygromctric .state of the 
atmosphere at the two stations is taken into the account. This elevation is some 
•tnpdred feet greater than the height which was assigned by Lieut-Colonel Sabine from 
barometrical observations made by the late Captain Clavering, B. N., and himself, in 
the winter of 1821-22*. R is probable that this difference has been occasioned by the 
frequently practised deception of' the. guides ; when fog conceals the highest peak from- 
view, they halt at a station they caS the * Homme a pied,’ which, under such circum- 
stances, may be easily mistaken for the summit, having a steep descent on every side. 
By this artifice the guides save themselves and the travellers the trouble and fatigue of 
descending into a deep ravine, and of thence ascending the most toilsome portion of 
the journey to the peak.” 

As the expedition approached the Magnetic Equator, the alteration in 
the dip of the needle was a point of importance : — 

“ As we approached the magnetic equator, or line of no dip, our observations relative' 
to this interesting question were more frequent; and in order to secure a faithful 
record of those of each ship, as well as to detect the cause of any differences in either, 
it became our practice every day at 1 p.m- to communicate by signal the results of all 
that had been obtained up’ to that time. So much advantage was derived from this 
measure, that I would strongly recommend its adoption by any expedition that may be 
employed on a service of this nature. We had watched the progressive diminution of 
the dip of the needle, and steering a course as nearly south as the wind permitted, in 
order to cross the line of no dip at right angles, we found the change so rapid as to be 
ascertained with great precision ; so much so that the signal for our being on the exact 
point of no dip, where the needles, being equally poised between the northern and 
southern magnetic systems, assumed a perfectly horizontal position, was being hoisted 
from both ships at the same instant of time. Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the perfect accordance of our observations in a determination of so much import- 
ance : nor could it fail tc* be of more than ordinary interest to me to witness the 
needle thus affected ; having some years previously, when at the north magnetic pole 
seen it in a directly vertical position : nor was it unnatural, when wc saw the south 
polo of the needle beginning to point below the horizon, to indulge the hope that 
ere long we might be permitted again to see it in a similar position at the south 
magnetic pole of the earth. The regularity, as well as the rapidity, with which the 
alterations of dip occur, is also worthy of notice. At two hundred and eighty miles 
north of the magnetic equator, the dip was 9° 36', showing about 2*05 minutes of 
change for every mile of latitude ; at two hundred and ninety-two miles to the south, 
the dip was 9° 52’, or about 2*03 minutes for every mile of latitude. It is to be re- 
membered that this large amount of change is limited to the region of the magnetic- 
equator ; near the poles, it requires an approach of about two miles to produce an 
alteration of a single minute of dip.” 

The first piece of ice was seen on the 3rd of May 1840 ; while the 
party were favoured by a strong north-westerly breeze and advancing 
rapidly to Kerguelen Island : — 

“ On tho morning of the 3rd, when in lat 47° 17' S. long, 58° 50' E., the. first 0 piece 
of antarctic ice was seen by us, though so small as scarcely to deserve the name of an 
ice-berg, being not more than twenty feet high and evidently fast dissolving, yet it was 
ftuflfcientlv solid' to injure seriously any vessel that might run against it. We passed 
several beds of floating sea-yeed, and were accompanied on our course by many of 
the great albatross, and th<0 largo dark petrel, and still more numerously by the 
speckled Cape pigeon and stormy petrel, of two or three different kinds. These birds 
added a degree of cheerfulness to our solitary wanderings, which contrasted strongly 
with tho dreary and unvarying stillness of the tropical region, where not a sea-bird 
is to be seen, except only in the vicinity of its few scattered islets, which is the 
more remarkable rffere the ocean abounds so plentifully with creatures fit for their 
food.” 
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On the 13tli of May, they anchored in Christmas Harbour, in Ker- 
guelen Island : — 

44 On the south side of the harbour is the extraordinary rock noticed by Cook, and* 
which forms so conspicuous an object in his accurate drawing of this place. It is 
a huge mass of basalt much more recent than the rock on which it rests, and through 
which it seems to have burst in a semi-fluid state. It is upwards of five hundred feet 
thick, and rests upon the older rock at an elevation of six hundred feet above the level 
of the sea ; and it was between those rocks of different ages that the fossil trees were 
chiefly found, and one exceeding seven feet in circumference was dug out and sent to 
England. Some of the pieces appeared so recent tliafc it was necessary to take it in 
your hand to be convinced of its fossil state, and it was most curious to find it in every 
stage, from that of charcoal lighting and burning freely when put in the fire, to so 
high a degree of silicification ns to scratch gloss? A bed of shale, several feet in thick- 
ness, which was found overlaying some of the fossil trees had probably prevented their 
carbonization when the fluid lava poured over them. A still more extraordinary 
foature in the geology of this island is the numerous seams of coal, varying in thick- 
ness frogi a few Indies tp four feet, which we found imbedded In the trap rock ; the 
positions of two of the larger of these seams are marked on an annexed plan. 
Whether the coal is in sufficient abundance ever to be of commercial importance wo 
had not the opportunity of ascertaining : but, at the present day, when hteam -vessels 
arc traversing eveiy portion of the ocean, it may not bo unworthy a more extended 
examination for in no situation would it bo more desirable to have a coal depot than at 
this island, lying as it does, immediately in the high-road to all our Indian and Aus- 
tralasian colonies, abounding with excellent harbours, and at a com cnicnt distance 
from the Cape of Good Hope.” 

Coal is not the only product of Kerguelen Island. The cabbage of 
the island is thus referred to by Dr. Hooker, the assistant-surgeon of the 
Erebus : — 


“ Though Kerguelen Island is remote nud comparatively bare of vegetation, there 
arc several peculiarly pi tc resting points connected with its botany. Though now 
destitute of even a shrub, the abundance of fossil remains proves that many parts were 
for successive ages clothed with trees. The proportion of the surface that is covered 
with plants is about equal to that in Spijbcrgcn and Melville Island, yet the* rela- 
tive number of species to individuals falls strikiugly short ; for whilst the Flora of 
Melville Island boasts of sixty-seven species of flowering plants, and Spitbcrgcn 
of forty-five, Kerguelen Island contains but eighteen, and of these only eight cover 
any considerable amount of surface. The climate of the island is such, that, though 
rigorous, it supports a perennial vegetation ; and scarcely any of the plants, even the 
grasses, can be called annuals. Of the five plants found blossoming during Decem- 
ber by Captain Cook, four were observed in the same state in May, and three of 
them continued so until the 20th of July ; and in the month of June, twelve out of 
the eighteen species were collected in flower. The repeated suow-storms had little 
influence in checking the verdure, and the umbelliferous plant was the only one actually 
frostbitten by severe weather of three days’ continuance. * * The famous cabbage 
of Kerguelen Island, hitherto unpublished, was first discovered during Captain Cook’» 
voyage. Specimens, together with a manuscript description, under the name of Pringle o, 
were deposited, in the collection formed by Mr. Anderson, in the British Museum, where 
they still exist To a crew long confined to salt provisions, or indeed to h uman 
beings under any circumstances, this is a most im portan^jr egotable, for it possesses all 
the essentially good qualities of its English namcsakeppdiilst from its containing 
a great abundance of essential oil, it never produces heart bum or any of those dis- 
agreeable sensations which our pot-lierbs are apt to do. It abounds near the sea, 
and ascends the hills to their summits. The leaves form heads &f the size of a good 
cabbage-lcttuce, generally terminating an ascending or prostrate stalk, and the spike of 
flowers, borne on a leafy stem, rises from below the head, and i| often two feet high. 
The root tastes like horse-radish, and the young leaves of hearts Tbscmble in flavour 
coarse mustard and cress. For one hundred and thirty days our crows required no 
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fresh vegetable but this, which wits for nine weeks regularly served out with the 'salt 
beef or pork, during which time there was no sickness on board.” 

At Kerguelen lt»kii<l the party stayed sixty-eight days ; ami arriving 
at Hobart Town on the lOlh of August, Sir James proceeded to erect 
his third observatory: — 

“ The building, wh*h i* forty-eight feet long by sixteen broad, is entirely of wood, 
and care was taken that not the smallest particle of metal of any kind was used in 
its construction, the whole of the fastening* being of wooden pegs. The instruments 
are placed on pillars of sandstone, fixed in the solid rook, of the same formation, and 
defended from any influence the heat of the body of the observer might have upon 
them by the inten entiou oi a closely -fitted deal paitition ; the observer reading otf 
the instrument by means of n telescope also lived on a smaller pillar of the same 
kind, through a small aperture in the w ooden partition sc\ end feet distant from the 
instrument.” 

Quitting Hobnrt Town, Sir .Tunics resolved to a,\oid nil iutoyforenco 
with the supposed discoveries of Captain Dumont DVniJlo, of the 
French E\p< dition, und Lit utennnl Wilkes of tlie United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition ; und selected n much more easterly meridian (170 
E.) on which to penetrate to the southward mid reach, if possible, the 
Magnetic I Vie: — 

“ My chief reason for choosing this particular meridian in preference to any other 
was its being that upon which Balleny had in the summer of 1889, attained to the 
latitude of sixty-nine degree*, and there found an open sea ; and not, a> lias been as- 
serted. that I was detcucd from any apprehension of an equally unsuccessful issue 
to any attempt we might make where the Americans and French bail so signally 
failed to g t be\ ond even live dxty-seventh degree of latitude. For I was well awaro 
how ill-adapted their ships were for a service of that nature ; from not being fortified 
to withstand the shocks and pressure they must have been necessarily exposed to had 
they ventured to penetrate any extensive body of ice, they would have equally failed 
hail they tried it upon the meridian 1 had now chosen, for it will be seen we met 
w itluai broad belt of ice, upwards of two hundred miles across, which would have 
been immediate destruction to them to hA've encountered ; but which, in our fortified 
vessels, we could confidently run into, and pudi our way through into the open sea 
beyond; without such means it would be utterly impossible for anv one, under such 
circumstances, however bold or persevering, to attain a high southoA latitude.” 

On the 11th of January 1841, Captain Ross made his celebrated 
discovery of wind lui*> since boon called Victoria Land ; — a tra-t of land 
(country it can hardly lie railed) miming fromtho Tilth to the /Dili degree, 
with several adjacent islands, aud a largo volcano called Mount Erebus 
upon it: — 

“ We now shaped our course dircctly # for the Magnetic Pole, steering as nearly south 
by compass as the wind, which soon afterwards veered to tho south-east, admitted. 
Oitr hopes and expectations of attaining that interesting point were now raised to the 
•highest pitch, — too soon, however, — to mi tier as severe a disappointment. A strong 
4 land-blink* made its appea^nco in the horizon ns the ships advanced, and had attained 
an elevation of several de^^es by midnight. AH of u& were disposed to doubt that 
which wc SO much apprehended, owing to it* much paler colour than the land-blinks 
we had seen in the northern region ; but soon after 2 a. m. the officer of tho watch, 
Lieutenant Wood, reported that they land itself was distinctly ^een directly ahead of 
the ship. It rose in lofty peaks, entirely covered with perounial snow ; it could be 
distinctly traced fpthn S.S.W. by 8. E. to S. (by compass), and must have been more 
rhan one hundred miles distant when first seen. The highest mountain of this rango 
I named after Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine, of tlio Royal Artillery, Foreign Secretary 
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tfftlic Royal Society, one of the best and earliest friends of my youth, and4o whom 
this compliment was more especially duo, ns hft\ing been the first proposer and 
one of the most active and zealous promoters of the expedition. At noon we were 
in the highest latitude (71° IP) attained by our gr eafc, i rrigator in 1774, during his 
sev eral attempts to penetrate to the south. We ha&jMpiiis time run fifteen league* 
directly towards Mount Sabine, and still it appeared^ to .be very distant $ more land 
came in view as we advanced, mountainous ranges extending to the right and left of 
that we first discovered. At 6 i*. m., when wo had closed the land seventy miles, wo 
were about two leagues from the shore, which was lined with •heavy pack-ice. We 
steered close along the edge of it towards a small bay, where we hoped to effect a 
landing ; hut tlic wind being on the shore and a high sea beating heavily along the 
pack edge, wc found it quite impracticable. We therefore stood to the S. E. for the 
purpose of rounding the eastern extreme of a close body of ieo, and of getting to 
leeward of a projecting point of the coast, oil' which we observed son oral small islands, 
that wo expected would afford such protection as to admit of our landing with loss 
difficulty. The cape which formed the southern promontory of the hay was at the 
request of Commander Cro/ier. named Cape Pownshirc, after his kind and lamented 
friend, the late estimable Marquis. It-, northern point was called Cape Adnre, after 
my fri|Ci»l Viscount Adnre, M. P. for (i lam org m shire, who always evinced a warm 
intciest in our undertaking. It is a remarkable projection of high, daik (probably 
volcanic) clitls, and forms a strong contrast to the rest of the snow-covered coast. 
Some rocks, that were observed to lie several miles to the north and we L t of Cape 
Adare, showing their black summits conspicuously amongst the vfliite loam of the 
breakers \\ei»* named Thuiruxcn Rocks. We obtained soundings in one hundred and 
sixlv-fivc fathoms, and mix erul small black stones whhh came up with the lead, 
tended to confirm my conjectures of the volcanic migin of the newly-discovered land. 
Cape Adnro at the time 'bore N. 52 * W., distant ahont live or six miles. It was a 
beautifully clear evening, and we had n mod enchanting view of the two maguiliceut 
ranges of mountains, whose lofty peaks perfectly covered with eternal snow, rose to 
elevations varving from seven to ten thousand feet above the level of the ocean. The 
glaciers that filled thc«r intervening valleys, and which descended from mar the moun- 
tain summits, projected in many places several miles into tl?c m*.i* and ten nil Kited in 
lofty pei pendieuhtr cliffs. In a few places the rocks broke tluough their icy covering, 
by which alone we could Jic assured that land formed the nucleus of this, to appeal unco, 
enormous iceberg. The range of mountains extending to the N. W. was called Admi- 
ralty II. mge, of which lie* higher and more conspicuous were distinguished by the names 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty under whose orders I was serving.” 

The ceremony of taking possession of these newly-discovered lands 
in the name of Queen Victoria was performed on Possession Island, — 
one of the smallest of the group, made up of penguins and guano. 
The island is thus described by Sir James Uoss : — 

“ Possession Island is situated in lat. 71° 56, and long. 171° 7' E., composed en- 
tirely of igneous rocks, and only accessible on its western side. Wo saw not the 
smallest appearance of vegetation, but inconceivable myriads of penguins completely 
and densely covered the whole Mir face of the island, along the ledges of the precipices, 
and even to the summits of the hills, attacking us vigorously as wo waded through 
their nfnks, and peeking at us with their sharp beaks, disputing possession ; which, 
together with their loud coarse notes, and the insupportable stench from the deep bed 
of guano, which had been forming for ages, and which may at some period bo valuable 
to the agriculturists of our Australasian colonics, made us glad to get away again, 
after having loaded our boats with geological specimens^ and penguins. Owing to* 
the heavy surf on the beach, we could not tell whether tl% water was ebbing or flow- 
ing ; but there was a strong tide running to the south, hctvteen Possession Island and 
the main land, and the Terror had some difficulty to avoid being carried by it against 
the land icc. Future navigators should therefore be on their guard in approaching the 
coast at this place.” 

The largest of the ncwly-discovered islands was eallea Coulman Is* 
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laud, after Thomas Coulman, of Whitgiffc Hall ; and its extream 
southern point Cape Anne, after Mr. Coulman’s daughter, now Lady 
Ross. Another island was called Franklin Island, after Sir John 
- 'Franklin ; and a third lj||Mfort Island, after Captain (now Admiral) 
Beaufort, the Hydrograpner of the Admiralty. Other friends came in 
for capes, promontories, and headlands. Indeed, in the universal 
naming, it would be difficult to find any scientific character who escaped 
the honour of suppl anting the “ elephants” of our earlier Arrowsmiths 
and Wylds. 

"Franklin Island is situate in latitude 72° 8' S., long. 168° 12' E. It is about 
twelve miles long and six broad, and is composed wholly of igneous rocks ; the 
northern side presents a line of dark precipitous cliffs, between five and six hundred 
feet high, exposing several longitudinal broad white, probably aluminous, bands of 
several feet thickness ; two or three of them were of a red ochre colour, and gave a 
most strange appearance to the cliffs. We could not perceive the smallest trace of 
vegetation, not even a lichen or piece of sea-wced growing on the rocks ; and I have 
no doubt, from the total absence of it at both the places we have lauded, that the 
vegetable kingdom has no representative in antarctic lands. We observed that the 
white petrel had its nest on the ledges of the cliffs, as had also the rapacious skua 
gull; several seals were seen, and it is by no means improbable that the beach on 
which we in vain attempted to land may, at the proper season, be one of their places 
of resort, or ‘ rookeries 7 as they are termed by the seal fishers.” 

While sailing southward, an active volcano was discovered on the new 
Victoria Land : — 

“ With a favourable breeze, and very clear weather, we stood to the southward, clos c 
to some land uhicli had been in sight since the preceding noon, and which we then called 
the High Island; it proVcd to be a mountain twelve thousand four hundred feet of 
•elevation above the level of the sea, emitting flame and smoke in great profusion ; at first 
the smoke appeared like snow-drift, but as we drew nearer, it§ true character became 
manifest. The discovery of an active volcano in so high a southern latitude cannot but 
he esteemed a circumstance of high geological importance and interest, and contribute 
to thgow some further light on the physical construction of our globe. I named it 
* Mount Erebus,* and an extinct volcano t6 the eastward, little inferior in height, being 
by measurement ten thousand nine hundred feet high, was called * Mount Terror/* * 
At 4 p. m. of the 28th January, Mount Erebus was observed to emit smoke and 
flame in unusual quantities, producing a most grand spectacle. A volume of dense 
smoke was projected at each successive jet with great force, in a vertical column, 
to the height of between fifteen hundred and two thousand feet above the mouth of 
the crater, when condensing first at its upper part, it descended in mist or snow, and 
gradually dispersed, to be succeeded by another splendid exhibition of the same kind 
§t about half an hour afterwards, although the intervals between the eruptions were 
by no means regular. The diameter of the columns of smoke was between two and 
three hundred feet, as near as we could measure it ; whenever the smoko cleared away, 
the bright red flame that filled the mouth of the crater was elcariy perceptible ; and 
«ome of the officers believed they could see streams of lava pouring down its sides 
until lost beneath the snow which descended from a few hundred feet below the crater, 
efad projected its perpendicular icy cliff several miles into the ocean.** 

Sir James was anxious to winter near his newly-discovered land ; but 
this he soon found to«be impossible. The young ice was increasing in 
thickness ; and <Jiere was every chance of his being locked in,— to be 
released he knew not when, or if indeed at all. Hie feelings on this 
occasion will be best understood in his own words : — 

“ Had it been possible to have found a place of security upon any part of this coast 
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^here we might have wintered, in sight of this brilliant burning mountain? andat so 
short a distance from the magnetic pole, both of those interesting spots might easily 
have been reached by travelling parties in the following spring j but all our efforts to 
effect that object proved quite unsuccessful ; and although our hopes of complete 
attainment were not realized, yet it was some satisfaction to know that we had apt" 
proached the pole some hundreds of miles nearer than any of our predecessors ; and 
from the multitude of observations that were made in so many different directions 
from it, its position may be determined with nearly as much accuracy as if we had 
actually reached the spot itself. It was nevertheless painfully vexatious to behold at 
an easily accessible distance under other circumstances the range of mountains in 
which the pole is placed, and to feel how nearly that chief object of our undertaking 
had been accomplished : and but few can understand the deep feelings of regret with 
which I felt myself compelled to abandon the perhaps too ambitious hope I had so 
long cherished of being permitted to plant the flag of my country on both the magne- 
tic poles of our globe.” 

On the 28th of February 1841, the voyagers looked for the last time 
on Victoria Land : — concerning which, Sir James is of opinion that the 
reccht* discoveries in the Antarctic regions made by the French and 
American navigators, and still more recently by himself, do not prove, 
as some have supposed, a great southern continent, but rather a chain of 
islands. 1 1 is concluding remarks on D’Urville and on Wilkes are much 
to the point 

“ I cannot refrain from observing that the practice of * laying down the land, not 
only where we had actually determined it to exist, but in those places also in which 
c\ ev) appearance denoted its existence,’ is not only entirely new amongst navigators, but 
seems to me likely to occasion much confusion, and even to raise doubts in many minds 
whether the existence of some portions of land that undoubtedly were seen might not also 
be of an equally questionable character with those laid dowp from appearances only 
unless some distinctive mark were given by which they couldfbc kn75TVn trom each other.’* 

We shall return .to the.se volumes for some further examples of the 
valuable and interesting matter which they contain. 


[Second Notice.] 


In a subsequent cruise in the same frozen waters, the timbers of the 
Erebus and Terror were severely tried. Here is a gale in the “ pack,” 
which will give a good idea of “ tho dangers of the sea.” The time 
employed, as the dramatics would say, is twenty-eight hours : 


“ To prevent the ships separating during the fog, it was necessary to keep fast to the 
heavy piece of ice which we had between them as a fender, and with a reduced amount 
of sail on them, we made some way through the pack : as we advanced in this novel 
me nc to the south-west, we found tho ice became more open, and the westerly swell in 
crcasinfc as the wind veered to the N. W. at midnight, we found it impossible anv 
longor to hold on by the floe piece. All our hawsers breaking in succession we made 
sail on die ships, and kept company during the thick fog by firing guns, and by mean® 
of the usual signals : under the shelter of a berg of nearly a mile in diameter wo 
dodged about during the whole day, waiting for clear weather, that we might select tho 
best lead through the dispersing pack ; but at 9 p.m. tho wind suddenly freshened to l 
violent gale from the north ward, compelling us to reducq our sails to a close reefed 
main-top-sail and storm stay-sails : the sea quickly rising to a fearful height, breaking 
over die loftiest bergs, # we were unable any longer to hold our ground, but were driven 
into the heavy pack under our lee. Soon after midnight our ships were invoted in an 
ocean of r6Umg figments of ice, hard as floating rocks of granite, #*hich weredaSied 
against them by the waves with so much violence that their masts quivered as if they 
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would falhat every successive blow ; and the destruction of the ships seemed inevitable 
from tho tremendous shocks they received. By backing and Ailing the sails, we endea- 
voured to avoid collision with the larger masses ; but this was not always possible : in 
the early part of the storm, the rudder of the Erebus was so much damaged as to be 
ho longer of any use ; and alx>ut the some time I was informed by signal that the 
Terror’s was completely destroyed, and nearly tom away from the stern-post. Wc had 
hoped that, as wo drifted doeper into tho pack, we should get beyond tho reach of the 
tempest ; but in this we wero mistaken. Hour passed away after hour without the 
least mitigation of the rtwful circumstances in which wo wero placed. Indeed, there 
seemed to be but little probability of our ships holding together much longer, so 
frequent and violent were the shocks they sustained. The loud crashing nojfe of the 
straining and working of the timbers and decks, as she was driven against some of the 
heavier pieces, which all the activity and exertions of our people could not prevent, 
was sufficient to fill the stoutest heart, that was not supported by trust in Ilim who 
controls all events, with dismay. * * At 2 i\m. the storm gained its height, when the 
barometor stood at 28*40 inches, and after that time began to rise. Although wc had 
been forced many miles deeper into the pack, we could not perceive that the swell had 
at all subsided, our ships still rolling and groaning amidst the heavy fragments of 
crushing bergs, over which the ocean rolled its mountainous waves, throwing huge 
masses one upon another, ami then again burying them deep beneath its foaming 
waters, dashing and grinding them together with fearful violence. The awful gran- 
deur of such a scene can neither be imagined nor described far less can the feelings 
of those who witnessed it be understood. Each of us secured our hold, waiting the 
issue with resignation to the will of llim who alone could preserve us, and bring us 
safely through this extreme danger ; watching with breathless anxiety the effect of 
each succeeding coll iso n, and the vibrations t of the tottering masts, expecting every 
moment to see them give way without our having the power to make an effort to save 
them. Although tho force of the wind had somewhat diminished by 4 p.m., yet the 
squalls came on with unabated violence, laying the ship over on her broadside, and 
threatening to blow the storm sails to pieces : fortunately they were quite new, 
or they never could have withstood such terrific gusts. At this time the Terror was 
so close to us, tha*«whtt\ she rose to the top of one wave, the Erebus was on the top 
of that next to leeward of her ; the deep chasm between them filled with heavy rolling 
masses ; and os tho ships descended into the hollow between the waves, the main-top- 
sail yard of each could be seen just level with tho crest of tho intervening wave, from 
the deck of the other : from this, some idea may be formed of the height of the waves, 
as well as of the perilous situation of our ships. The night now began to draw in, 
and 1 cast its gloomy mautlc over the nppalling scone, rendering our condition, if possi- 
ble, more hopeless and helpless than before ; but at midnight, the snow, which had 
been falling thickly for several hours, cleared away, as the wind suddenly shifted to the 
westward and the swell began to subside ; and although the shocks our ships still 
sustained wero such that must have destroyed any ordinary vessel in less than five 
minutes, yet they were feeble compared with those to which we had been exposed, and 
our minds became more at ease for their ultimate safety. During tho darkness of night 
and the thick weather, wc had been carried through a chain of bergs which wero seen in 
the morning considerably to windward, and which served to keep off tho heavy pres- 
sure of tho pack, so that wo found the ico much more open, and I was enabled to make 
toy way in one of our boats to tho Terror, about whose condition I was most anxious, 
for I was aware that her damages were of a much more serious nature than those of 
the Erebus, notwithstanding the skilful anrl scamanlike manner in which she had been 
managed, and by which she maintained her appointed station throughout the gale. I 
found that her rudder was completely broken to pieces, and tho fastenings to the stem- 
post so much strained and twisted, that it would be very difficult to get the spare rudder, 
with which we were fortunately provided, fitted so as to bo useful, and could only bo 
done, if at all, under very-, favourable circumstances. The other damages she had 
sustained were of less consequence ; and it was as great a satisfaction as it has ever 
since been a source qf astonishment to us to find that, after so many hours of constant 
and violent thumping, both the vessels were nearly as tight os th(gr wore before the gale. 
We can only ascribe this to the admirable manner in which they had been fortified for 
|the service, ud^to our having their hold so stowed as to form a solid mass through- 
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The visit to the Falkland Islands contains a graphic description 
of hunting the wild bull — contributed by one of the officers of the 
Expedition; with the cruel incidents which everywhere attend the 
Hunt redeemed by the nocessity in which tlic party woro of securing 
food : — 

“ After a wet and a weary pull of three hours, which carried us no more than as 
many miles, we approached the hunting grounds on the western, shores of St Salvador 
Bay. There we descried, through the drizzling sleet, a herd of some fifteen cattle on a 
point of land ; a sight which put us all into excellent spirits. The dogs were immedi- 
ately seized, and held down in the bottom of the bout ; for their habit is, even on 
scenting the animals, to plunge into the water, and by giving tongue, frighten the gamo 
for away before the party can reach the shore. The men were all eagerness, stripping 
to their Guernsey frocks and trowsers, each slinging a sharp knife round hiB waist. My 
companion and I loaded our rides, knowing that for new hands to keep up with the 
runners was impossible ; and <hat our only chance of glory lay in having a long shot 
at some pugnacious bull or fleeing cow, which, inglorious as it may sound, is no more 
so in reality than if the gamo were a deer, and infinitely less than if a hare or bird. 
Before, however, detailing the incidents of tliis particular chase, I may give an outline 
of the general features of a cattle-hunt, as pursued by our seamen, which differs con- 
siderably from that of the Gauchocs ; and most prominently in not involving those 
revolting cruelties which the latter practice, sometimes heedlessly, but often cr to gratify 
a childish revenge for the toil incident on a hard hour’s or day’s work, and not seldom 
out of mere wanton wickedness. Horses and lasos we never used : strong dogs and 
nimble feet being all that are absolutely Required ; though a couple of rifles are gener- 
ally necessary ; for the bulls attain a size an lT ferocity of which wc hail previously little 
idea, mid they sometimes gallantly defend the herd. The dogs were of no particular 
breed ; they were powerfully built and fleet, appearing to have more of the Spanish 
pointer than any other blood in them : a cross of the Newfoundland, mastiff, bull-dog, 
and cveu coach-dog, was sufficiently obvious in one or other of tho best All wore very 
courageous ; and new ones introduced into a good pack to!*' injjincthely to the habits 
of the old. It is very seldom that they will attack a lull-grown bull, which is not won- 
derful, for the old Falkland Islands’ * Tauro’ is tho largest of its race : its noek*is short 
and of prodigious depfh. The skin of one we killed was upwards of two inches in 
thickness, and its head half as large again ns that of an ordinary bull : they are gener- 
ally black, have a noble carriage, and arc possessed of indomitable courage and 
uutamcahlc ferocity. Specimens of these dimensions arc, however, rare ami do not 
mix with the other cattle, though sometimes attending them. More frequently thoy 
arc seen solitary on the hills, with erect crests and distended nostrils, looking defiance 
at tho passing trm eller, and sometimes flying at him unprovoked ; when he must 
betake himself to a bog, a * stream of stones,’ or cliff. Should no such refuge bo nigh, 
the hist resource is (as 1 am told by those whom 1 believe to have practised the ruse\ 
to drop suddenly on the ground* ; when the hull starts aside from tho unwonted ob- 
stacle in its path and pursues its onward course. When provoked and infuriated on 
open ground there is no escape even thus ; the brave gunner of tho Erebus was struck 
down and the turf torn up in furrows on each side of his body by the <ti4teh>g horns • 
ol a wounded and maddened bull ; and my friend Capt. Sullivan bears the murk of 
a wound on his head which he received under precisely similar circumstances : in both 
these •instances the animals were providentially shot before returning to gore. The 
cows are of th f *>ize of tho ordinary Ayrshire stock : they invariably fleo man, and 
seldom offer any effectual resistance to tho dogs. They herd, witli thq*young h a ll s r 
and heifers, in numbers of ten to thirty, roaming more or less, but particularly attach- 
ing themselves to tussock grounds. Those who know cattle in inr parks only," or even 
on the hills of Scotland, can form no idea of their specif and strength ; and we foumi 
that it took three powerful dogs to * moor* (as our sailors term it) one full-grown cow. 
Tho plan of attack is very simple : the object is to takcusmapy animals out of one 
herd us possible. Wjj had only dogs enough to hold one cow at a time, which i* 
despatched by tho hunter before the same dogs are free to follow the herd anil detain 
another. lienee speed is the first requisite for this kind of ch«$. Shooting fornix 
no pan of tho hunter’s duty ; as it is evident that ho must be wholly disencumbered 
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for running. Though stalking down and shooting the cattle (thus adding to th: 
commissariat by powder and ball) is both exciting and advantageous, still the rifle- 
man is comparatively an idler, except in the case of an attack from the bulls ; for he 
can only secure one or two, according to the number of his barrels, at the opening 
of the hunt ; whilst the runner must keep on os long as there is a possibility of the 
dogs overtaking even a heifer. To resume the narrative : the sagacious dogs showed, 
by their eager looks and panting that they understood the cause of and partook in our 
excitement, and were with great difficulty hold down. Wo landed on the point, 
screened from the herdr, and cautiously wound round a hill ; till we were opened to the 
view of fifteen fine cows, young bulls, and heifers, which threw their tails into the air, 
and, with an awkward bound and fling up of their heels, set off for the interior at a 
pace of which I hardly thought cattle capable. The dogs, already loose, sprang after 
and overtook them in a quarter of a mile. The runners of the party, in light shoes, 
long accustomed to the exercise, flew rather than ran in their wake ; whilst my com- 
panion and self, each equipped with heavy ordnance rifle, cartouch-box, ammunition 
and accoutrements, pea jacket, fishermen’s boots and sou’- wester, took long shots (of 
about 300 yards), to the imminent danger of the runners, and then floundering along 
over balsam-bogs, tussock clumps, and 4 diddle-dee’ bushes arrived thoroughly blown at 
the top of a bill immediately overlooking the scene of action. The herd was hieing 
off in the distance ; all but one fine cow which the hounds detained. 4 Yorkc, a noble 
dog, held her by the throat : ‘ Laporte,’ his scarcely less powerful comrade, had seized 
the middle of the tail ; and 4 anchored* her, in spite of kicks and struggles, which 
caused him to twist round and round as if on a pivot ; whilst little 4 Bully,’ a smaller 
and more mastiff-like dog, had fixed his teeth into the poor brute’s tongne, and all were 
mingling their snarls and stifled barks with her pitiful moans. It was a most cruel 
sight ; but happily her sufferings did nbt last lpng. A runner, scarcely less fleet than 
the hounds, was already up with his knife, and, quick as lightning hamstrung both 
hind-legs : she fell with a deep agonised low to the ground : he sprang to her shoulder 
like a savage, and ljcfore she could turn her head to butt plunged the steel into her 
neck ; when she rolled over, a dying creature. One fierce dog thrust his muzzle into 
the gaping wound, and the others were already lapping the blood : they were kicked 
off with violence, and with the men started like the wind after the herd ; for so short 
a time did all this take, that the remainder of the cattle were still in sight A young 
bull and licifcr were in like manner consecutively seized by the dogs, hamstrung and 
despatched by these swift-of-foot men, who then gave up the chase. They next cleaned, 
6kinncd and quartered the animal last killed with marvellous celerity, and returned to 
the second ; each bearing a quarter on his shoulder, its fibre still quivering, as it ap- 
peared, from the effects of the liard run, so’ abruptly brought to a close.” 

Tlio first view of Cape Horn was something of a disenchantment to 
the expectations of our navigators : — 

4t The poetical descriptions that former navigators have given of this celebrated and 
dreaded promontory, occasioned us to feel a degree of disappointment when we first saw 
it } for although it stands prominently forward, a bold, almost perpendicular headland, in 
whose outline it requires hut little imaginative power to detect the resemblance of a 4 sleep- 
ing lion, faeflq* and braving the southern tempests,’ yet it is part only of a small island, and 
its elevation, not exceeding five or six hundred feet, conveys to the mind nothing of 
grandeur. But the day was beautifully fine, so that it is probable wc saw this capo of 
terror and tempests under some disadvantage. We passed it at 3 r. m., at the distance 
of about a mile and a half, which was as near as wo could approach it with prudence, 
by reason Of the dangerous rocks which lie off to the east and west, and whose black 
points were rendered conspicuous by the white foam of the breakers, amongst which 
numerous seals were sporting. There was some snow on the summit of the cape, and 
its sides were clothed with aTprownish coloured vegetation ; beyond it, the shores of the 
islands consisted of black vertical cliffB, with a curiously cleft rock at its north western 
extreme. As we stood across the Bay of St Francis, we were struck with the wildness 
and beauty of the scenery, its numerous islands and lofty peaks, n*pre particularly those 
of Hermite island, whose southern extreme forms the bold perpendicular promontory 
called Cape Spengetf” 
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•Some further remarks on the same subject are worth transcribing 

“ This sketch of the botany of a country lone and undeservedly considered the most, 
inhospitable, if not the most barren, in the world, may be concluded hy the remark, 
that ‘ however credible in themselves are the reports of voyagers, they ought in fairness 
to be considered in connexion with the impressions to which the previous events of their 
several voyages are likely to have given rise; For instance, we, who had lately explored 
a more boisterous ocean, and had visited incomparably bleaker coasts, could find charms 
in the wild woodland scenery, secluded bays, precipitous mountains, and interesting 
vegetation of Tierra del Fuego, which even its gales and snowstorms were insufficient 
tgt dispel ; for, terrible as the war of elements here is, we were in a measure sheltered 
from its fury. Far different was the aspect the country must have worn in the eyes of 
Cook, Banks, and Solander I They had recently quitted the magnificent bay of 
Rio de Janeiro, its fervid sun and glowing vegetation. Anson, again, with his reduced 
company, palsied by scurvy and other diseases, could have little dreamt of the snug 
harbours and abundance of antiscorbutic diet, which here offered both shelter to his 
shattered vessels, and the means of recruiting the health of his crew. The naturalist 
who first visited the Fuegian shores felt probably only disappointment when recog- 
nising thg familiar general and representative species of liib European home : he would 
naturally infer, with a corresponding diminution of interest, that analogous latitudes 
produce an analogous vegetation in opposite hemispheres. Experience has proved the 
fallacy of such a conclusion ; and accordingly the Flora of Fuegia claims an addi- 
tional and peculiar charm, in its being the only region south of the tropics where the 
botany of our temperate zone is, as it were, repeated to a very considerable extent.” 

Them? is no improvement, however, on the former reports respecting 
the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego : — 

“During our stay in St. Martin’s Cove, we had frequent visits from the natives : 
they came in small parties, and always took up their quarters in the wigwam at the 
head 9# the Cove, which seemed to be a kind of joint property. It was a most miser- 
able shelter from the ineloment weather of this period of tluMycn^. but so inured to it 
are these people, that it was not unusual to sec them walking knec-dccp in the snow on 
some of the bitterest days, without any covering beyond a small otter skin over the 
shoulders, reaching about half way down the back. The Fucgians are truly described 
as the most abject and miserable race of human beings. The Esquimaux of the 
northern regions arc as far superior to them in intelligence and civilization as are the 
New Zealanders of the southern hemisphere ; and even the barbarous inhabitants of 
the interior of Australasia live in a state of comparative comfort. * * They are 
admirable mimics, and were lbnd of the company of our people, singing and dancing 
with them, and entering into every kind of fun, for which seamen are so famous ; and 
it was both amusing and interesting to witness their attempts to repeat the words and 
tunes of their # songs, which they accomplished with a wonderful degree of faci- 
lity. * * Tile Fuegian men are of smaller stature than their northern prototypes, 
the Esquimaux. The average height of six of them scarcely exceeded five feet. They 
are an indolent race, throwing the labour of paddling the canoes and collecting shell- 
fish upon the women. Their conduct throughout the whole of our stuy was peaceable 
and inoffensive, and their cheerfulness ami good temper rendered their presence 
agreeable to us rather than otherwise ; and from the number of useful presents they 
receive!!, in the shape of knives, axes, saws, and all kinds of carpenter's tools, fishing- 
lines, hooks and a great variety of other articles, I trust our visit will not have been 
. without considerable benefit to them.” 

With some remarks of Sir James Ross on the propriety of our having 
a naval force at Sydney we must bring our extracts to a close : 

44 The want of a sufficient naval force for the protection of the numerous colonies 
that Great Britain b%s recently established in this quarter of the world, has been a 
just cause of complaint, and has occasioned pressing representations on the subject 
to the home government by the successive governors, but without ftey effect. Indeed, 
it is difficult, almost impossible, to keep the colonies regularly visited by ships from 
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the Easf India station, to which they at present belong, and which is too remote*to 
admit of provision being made for the many contingencies that arise. It is therefore 
desirable that a distinct naval command should be formed, and consist of several ships. 
Sydney should be the head-quarters of the commodore of the squadron, and the 
vessels belonging to it might be sent to each of the other colonics in turn, and by 
maintaining a zealous and cordial co-opcration between the naval force and the 
respective governments, inspire a feeling of security and confidence amongst the set- 
tlers, and prevent hostile attacks from the natives. One of the vessels should occasion - 
idly visit the Friendly Society, and Fcejee Islands, for the encouragement and 
protection of British subjects engaged in commercial pursuits, and for the purpose of 
strengthening the now cxistiug friendly disposition of their inhabitants towards Gre$t. k 
Britain. Frequent disputes occur between the masters and crews of whaling and 
other merchant ships in those remote regions, where an appeal to the captain of a 
man-of-war would be generally more effectual, and more satisfactory to both parties, 
than the interference of tho civil authority, for which seamen, in general, have very 
little respect or fear, especially in the newly-established colonies, where thero is seldom 
sufficient power to enforce the laws, and where there is usually a great dislike to 
meddle in nautical matters, which are generally but little understood. In tho various 
groups of islands of the Pacific, mutinies, piracies, and other disgraceful proceedings 
are but of too frequent occurrence, to the degradation of our national character, which 
even the expected arrival of a man-of-war would somctimoOlfercvcnt, and her presence 
would always check or rectify such reprehensible irregularities. In the course of our 
voyage, I had several times occasion to put masters Lo rights between the master ami 
the crew of merchant vessels, and restore harmony and good feeling, which could 
not have been accomplished by any other means, although bo it remembered, I had 
no legal authority to interfere beyond giving piy advice to the parties concerned, ex- 
cept only in extreme cases j but by pointing out the consequences that would result 
to them, and the penalties to which they were rendering themselves liable by their 
improper proceedings, I always accomplished my object.” 

Having tried ineffectually for soundings in quiet waters with ^4, 6 00 
fathoms of line,' and' assigning the position of the South Magnetic Pole 
in 75° 5' South and longitude 154° 8' East, or about 8° 00' south of its 
place as computed by M. Gauss, the voyagers returned to England on 
the 2nd of September, 1840. Here, then, we leave them, — and close 
two, useful and agreeable volumes. — Athenaum. 


A Sketch of Assam : with some Account of the Hill Tribes . Ry 
an Officer in the II.E./.C.s Bengal Native Infantry , tn Civil 
Employ . Smith , Elder and Co. 

So little is known of Assam, oven in Bengal, that we gladly ivcoiwj 
this slight and imperfect sketch as a \aluable addition to our stock of 
information Jungle fever is so fatal to Europeans in this remote dis- 
trict, that few are pleased when promoted to an appointment in one of 
the stations. The author of this volume was one of tho few; and he 
proceeded to his destination with an alacrity more likely to be admired 
than imitated. Tho f regress of his buclgerow up the river was so slow 
that after two months of weariness he exchanged it for a canoe, hollowed 
from a single tree, but forty-eight feet in length and three in breadth 
His journey now was more rapid, Jbut hardly more interesting. — 

“ The solitariness of my position, only enlivened by the song of eighteen merry 
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■pjfddleris pulling from morning to night, at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, 
against a rapid stream, was perhaps the worst part of the story. The scenery, if not 
positively devoid of picturesque beauty, wearied mo from its monotonous character. 
Band-banks, woods and hills, unvaried by the residence of man, or the slightest token 
of civilization, constituted its leading features. Occasionally a boat might bo encounter- 
ed, but excepting from the rude salutation of the wild crow, the screaming of wild 
fowl, and the loud crash of falling banks, prostrating lofty trees into the bosom of the 
river, not a sound was heard to relieve the pervading solitude.” 

At length he reached Burpetali, — where he was to he stationed for 
eight months ; and of this singular place he gives tlio following 
description : — 

M The population of Burpctah is estimated at about three thousand souls ; their huts 
arc built without any regularity on high artificial mounds of earth,* in the centre of 
gardens of betel nut and plaintain trees, clumps of bamboos, canc and grass jungle, 
mango and other largo trees, under the shade of which, impervious to tlic sun, rouds or 
channels intersect the town in every direction. JLn tlio rainy season, these channels 
owing tePthe inundation of the country, arc filled with water many feet in depth. Every 
house, consequently, is provided with one or more canoes, in which the inhabitants visit 
each other’s isolated positions ; and the cattle arc brought upon the little eminences at 
night, and housed oftentimes under the same roof with the family, if not in the same 
room. Daily may the cattle be seen swimming across these street-streams in search 
of a dry spot of land on which to graze. In this manner, for four months of each 
3- car — June, July, August, and September — arc the people surrounded by floods ; 
but as if endowed with amphibious miliums, they seem equally happy in or out of the 
water, and pass tlieir time on board their bouts In trading with other \ illagcs through- 
out Assam.” 

But Burpctiili is not subject to visitations of water only : — lire is an 
agent of great power in this strange 1 land. — 

“ In January, February, Match, nml April, the whole country adjoining Burpctah 
presents a spectacle seldom seen elsewhere : the natives set lire to the jungle to clear 
the land for cultivation, and to open the through fares between the different \illages, 
and the awful roar and rapidity with which the flames spread cannot be conceived, 
A space of many miles of grass jungle, twenty feet high, is cleared in a few hours $ and 
tlic black ashes scattered over the face of thfc earth after such recent \ ordure, form one 
of tlic most gloomy and desolato landscapes that can be imagined. But so rapid is 
vegetation in Assam, that a few days suffice to alter the scene : the jungle speedily 
shoots up with greater strength than o\er, and at tho approach of the heu\y rains in 
June, it again attains a height of many feet. On more occasions than one, though 
mounted on an elephant, I have had the greatest difficulty to dlitliaiik a ficrco roaring 
fire, vapidly moving with the wind, in a long line over tho country. Tho elephant, of 
all animals, is the most fearful of tire ; and on hearing the approach of tlic element ho 
instantly takes to tiiglit ; but the rapidity with which tlic flames spread renders escape 
most hazardous, especially if the wind is high and right aft. The l»est plan to adopt if a 
fire breaks out to windward, is to circle round the nearest flank with all expedition, 
gaining the space burnt by the ad\ ancing flames. On foot, escape would be almost 
imposible ; the jungle being impenetrable except by a narrow' footpath, and this being 
frequently overgi own with grass, if no open spot be near at hand, inevitable destruction 
must be the fate of any unfortunate traveller to leeward of a lire.” 

Hunting buffaloes and wild elephants, deer-sliooting and hog-shooting 
art 1 here the principal sports ; and they have aft least the excitement of 
danger. The police reports, in a very limited district and for the short 
period of six mqjnths, include twenty cases of men killed by wild 
elephants and buffaloes. Great improvement may be expected from the 
extension of tea-plantations; but this is resisted by several of the tribes. 
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Indeed, it appears to have been the cause of the msuirection of the 
Singphoos in 1843 — 

“ The real origin of the insurrection was the occupation of the Koojoo tea garden 
and other tea tracts The constant desertion of the Dooaneah slaves and dependents, 
who are the people chiefly employed m cultivation under the Singphoos, besides the 
advance of civilization consequent on the establishment of a considerable village at 
Jeypore with Luropein residents, was the source of much heartburning Ihe occupa- 
tion of Muttuck, formerly undei native management, must, also have piovcd distaste- 
ful to a savage people possessing a wild country and delighting in extensive hunting- 
grounds ” 

If our authoi is to be ci edited, the Assam Tea Company has displayed 
veij little wisdom in the mamgement of its afians — 

“ The tea plant is indigenous m Muttuck, and the Assam Tea Company have culti- 
vated many guldens, greatly to the benefit of Uppei Assam , and if the company 
steadily piosccutc the speculation, thousmds of Inborn cis will m the course of time, 
lesort thithu tor employment, and become peimmcnt settlers Tea, it is*l)elicved, 
may be grown m sufficient quantity to supply tlu rnglish m uket, and affoi d a hand- 
some rcmunci ition to the speculator An incoiisidei ito expenditure of capital placed 
tlic Assim TciCqmpany in gre it jeopardy, and it one time it was fcired the scheme 
would be abmdoned The number of mauagcis and assistants appointed by the Assam 
Comp my to cany on then affair, and supeuntend their tea gardens on lu„e silanes, 
was quite unnecessny one or two experienced Luiopcan supciintcuilants to dncct 
the native establishment would have inswc&cd every purpose A vast numbci of 
Coolies (or lihourcis) wcic induced to pioeeed to Uppei A^sam, on high wages, to cul- 
tivate the garde ns , but bad an angeme nr li iv ing been m idc to supply them with pioper 
wholesome food, manv wci e sc i/ed w ith sickness ( )n then u 1 iv il at the te i pi int ition s, 
m the midst of high anel dense tree jungle, numbers absconded, and other met an un- 
timely end The nee seived out to the Coolies liom the Assam lei C ompany s stoic 
rooms was so bid i$ not to be fit to be given to elcpliints, much less to human beings 
Tho loss of these labourer who h id been convened to Uppei Assim it a gicit expense, 
deprived the comp my of tho means of cultivating so great *an extent of country as 
would otherwise have been onsuied , for tho scanty population of Uppei Assunoflued 
no means of replacing the dchucncy of hituK Anotliei importation of labourers 
seems desu iblc, to faulit ite and accomplish an undertaking formed undei most 
auspicious cmumstanccs Nor was the lmpiovulcnee of the Company m lespect to 
labourer the only instince of then mism imgcment Although the Company must 
have known that they had no real use 01 necessity foi a steamci,a huge vessel was 
nevertheless purchased, and fiequently sent up and down the Burrampooter river 
from Calcutta , canymg little else than a few thousand rupees for the payment of 
their establishment m Upper Assam, which might have been transmitted through native 
bankers, and hive saved the Company a most lavish and unprofitable expenditure 
of capital” 

Gold washing hit* become so unpiofitable in Assim tbit it has been 
almost wholb abandoned bat then aie othei valuable products, which 
a peoplo less indolent and Ic ss addicted to smoking than the Assam* se 
might tmn to good account 

“In many paits of tho pi ounce, coal of a good quality is found , and indeed the soil 
of Assam generally maj be coiibideicd extiemcly uch it abounds m valuable products 
such as nee, sugai-c me, moopgah silk, peppei , mustard-seed, and cotton But the bounty 
of nature is marred by the indolence and apathy of man the cultivator seldom looks 
beyond his immediate, wants, and makes no attempt to impiove his condition In fact, 
in agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing industry, this country may be consider- 
ed at least a century behind Bengal , and there seems little prospect of improvement, 
excepting by the introduction of a more active and industiious people, who might 
stimulate the native to increased exertions ” 
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The marriage customs of the Assamese have many curious points of 
similarity to those of the patriarchs described in the Pentateuch 

** Jacob served Laban as a servant or bondsman many years to obtain in marriage 
Leah and Rachel, who were sisters ; and he was not allowed to marry the younger 
before the elder. So in Assam a man may marry two sisters, but he must not many the 
elder before the younger. It is not uncommon, when a man is poverty stricken, to en- 
gage to live and work for several years for the father of the girl he wishes to marry. He 
is then called a Chapunea, a kind of bondsman, and is entitled to receive bhat kupper, 
food and clothing, but no wages ; and at the expiration of the period of servitude, if 
the girl does not dislike him, the marriage take? place. The man is looked on in the 
family as a khanu damad (or son-in-law), and is treated kindly. If the girl’s father be 
very wealthy, and he has no sous, he will sometimes select, from some equally respect- 
able family, a husband for his daughter, and bring him up in his own house. The youth 
so elected is likewise called a Cliapunoa, and inherits the whole of his father-in-law's 
property. If a woman's husband dies, though she may bo only eighteen or twenty years 
of age, she can never marry again.” 

So lifiich attention has been recently paid to tlio growing of cotton in 
India, and the country of the Garrows has been so often pointed out as 
eligible for the purpose, that we must quote our authqr’s view of its 
eligibility : — 

“ An immense quantity of cotton is grown on their hills. This, until 1843 , was sub- 
ject to a tax paid by the purchaser to Government, at tho market where the Garrows 
bring down their cotton for sale ; but, owing to tho raal-practiccs of the native collectors 
appointed to receive the customs, little profit accrued to Government after the expenses 
of the establishment had been paid. For the encouragement of trade and a freer inter- 
com sc with our people, the customs have lately been entirely abolished ; but it is sup- 
posed that a plan for the assessment of the whole of tho Gjirrow culthation will, if 
possible, shortly be adopted. The climate of the G arrow biffs, hofafcvcr, offers a serious 
obstacle to this measure ; for according to our present information no European consti- 
tution could endure a lengthened residence amongst them ; and without tho constant 
presence of a British officer, armed with authority to arrange their affairs, neither the 
advancement of civilization, nor the realization of a revenue sufficient to defray the 
expense of retaining and settling tho country^ could be accomplished.” 

Tho Garrows, moreover, are a wild uncivilized race. A body of 
British troops would be necessary to protect the cultivators from their 
swords, spears and poisoned arrows ; and tlieir neighbours, the Cosseahs, 
are an athletic race — who but for discipline, would be more than a match 
for the Sepoys. Little interest attaches to the history and traditions of 
these wild tribes — which our author has collected with creditable dili 
gence. We should have been more pleased with some information on 
the natural history of the country — but it is only noticed incidentally in 
the volume. — Athcnaum. 


Marmaduke Herbert; or, the Fatal Error . Novel, founded on 

Fact . By the Countess of Blessing ton . 0 S vol$> Bentley . 

Foe the most part. Lady Blessington’s novels have been devoted to 
the anatomy of society as it exists moulded — not to sa^ distorted— by 
the influences of high civilization. She has given us sketches of hu- 
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morous characters not always clear of exaggeration but often vivid— gentle 
and wise and fine speculations upon the workings of the heart, as it 
beats underneath 44 the purple and fine linen” with which Rank and 
Fashion conceal, not stifle, its throbbings : — with here and there some 
almost impossibly tender and affectionate Juliet or chivalrous Romeo, 
attesting that the writer’s knowledge of 44 this bad world” has not dama- 
ged her kindly aijd enthusiastic trust in the existence of 44 a soul of 
goodness.” This time, however, Lady Blessington plays upon other strings 
than thoso to which her hand is best accustomed. ‘ Marcnaduke Her- 
bert* is a romance rather than a novel : to be classed among the tales, 
of striking incident recently given to the public. The hero’s character, 
however, is more strongly marked and consistently wrought out than 
most of those who figure in what may generally be called 4 The Story 
of a Secret.’ Trained to selfishness, suspicion and reserve by the evil 
counsels of a guardian, Marmaduke Herbert becomes morbidly sensi- 
tive ; and begins early in life to suffer from the consequences of Mr. 
Trevellyan’s false and withering doctrines. He is disliked and shun- 
ned at school, §md subsequently at the university ; and at the latter 
place is beguiled into duelling by way of calling his antipathetic college- 
mates to account: — the inflaming medium being a Mrs. Colonel Scud- 
damore, who is well nigh as unsexed a* woman as the never-to-be-forgotten 
Mrs. Nosebag, who introduces so much dismay into the last chapters of 
1 Waverley.* This gentlewoman is the relief to the long-drawn and 
painful interest of the story — and is touched in Lady Blessington’s 
best manner ; which means with a great deal of fun and a little caricature. 
However, HerbetV is let off easy” — by escaping from a niece of Mrs 
Scuddamore’s, with whom he was well disposed to fall in love. Severer 
trials await him. He is recalled home by the death of his mother — and 
by a strange accident becomes the innocent witness of the death of a 
young and beautiful girl. This, in the horror of the moment, he con- 
ceals ; and his knowledge of the catastrophe and ill-advised share in it, 
like a slow corroding poison, “ eat to the bone.” The Fates will have it 
that Herbert shall become the husband of the dead girl’s sister : — and 
thus, he must needs take a double part in the anguish of the calamity. 
His health and spirits give way beneath the pressure of the secret ; and 
his moodiness re-acts upon his wife — who dies, worn out by a woe which 
is all the worse to bear, because she does not comprehend its real nature. 
Circumstances naturally bring Herbert’s distress of mind under the 
cognizance of one of those wretches (more familiar, let us hope, to 
novelists than to real men and women) who trade in the terrors of con- 
science. By lies, insinuations, and the well-used diabolical enginery, 
Herbert is bound hand and foot in this fiends power. . But the fiend 
has his familiars, too — as ever is the case ; and out of their exactions upon 
him come, at last, security and acquittal for the tortured victim — who is 
absolved from suspicion and self-reproach, almost too late — and impres- 
sively confesses 4ns 44 fatal error” and records his wretchedness, by the 
agency of Lady Blessington. ‘Marmaduke Herbert,* in short, is a 
powerfully vrc&tten novel ; and may pair off with its author’s own 4 Vic- 
tinis of Society. —Athenaum, 
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A Year of Consolation . By Mrs. Butler, late Fanny Kemble. • 

2 t* 0 /$. Motion. 

Few pilgrims — grave or gay, lively or severe— turn homeward from 
Italy without a blessing upon the land ; some for having there found 
inspiration — some for having enjoyed that mere pleasure of living which 
is to be tasted at only rare intervals under our own* gloomy northern 
skies. Mrs. Butler tells us that its skies, waters, " its musical noises," 
its myriad associations, and its 

— glorious things of old and younger Art, 

yielded her consolation ; and naturally writes of the South with the 
thankfulness of an overflowing heart, as well as with the poetry of genial 
sympathy. Be she right or bo she wrong, fragmentary or finished— 
there i •# a sincerity in Mrs. Butler’s authorship which distinguishes it 
from that showy book-manufacture that too largely bears the name. 
Here is Italy as she saw and felt it — not as she had been warned that 
she should feel it. Those, moreover, who recollect the fcidy's last pub- 
lished journals, will not read without interest the many references to 
America which the present volumes contain — nor remark without ap- 
proval the honest desire to set hetself right and atone for former im- 
pertinences indicated in more than one passage of comparison and 
retrospect. In short, these pages are the genuine utterances and con- 
fessions of a woman of genius. 

From such a book we are sure of gathering plea>ant^ additions to our 
store of pictures. Wo pass over the first hundred pages — describing a 
winter journey across France, and the short voyage from Marseilles to 
Civita Vecchia, with" a peep at Genoa; but the drive across the Cam- 
pagna is not to be resisted : — 

“The day was brilliantly warm and fine, anrl the road, witli the sparkling Mediter- 
ranean on one side, and that dry sea (as calls the prairies) the Campngna on tho 

other, delighted me ; the myrtle and box bushes exhaled a bitter aromatic smell in tho 
warm nir, and the short, thick, tawny grass was all starred over with wide-eyed 
daisies ; the ilex here and there spread its heavy-coloured foliage over a stone gate 
all hung with ivy, and the whole vegetation, together with the vast open expanse of 
yellow down, reminded me of tho Savannahs of Georgia, to which it all bore an abso- 
lute resemblance. I cannot perceive any difference whatever between the ilex and 
the live oak of the southern United States, except the infinitely larger and more pic- 
turesque growth of tho latter, and the wild drapery of grey moss with which it is 
covered, making some of the huge old trees look like hoary Druids, transformed, all 
but theii* matted gristed hair ami beard, into the trees they worshipped. The climate 
was precisely what that of Georgia is in December and January. I was agreeably 
surprised at the much greater amount of agriculture and cultivation in the Campagna 
during the first part of the route than I had expected to sec ; tho soil was of the 
finest colour, uml seemed to indicate the most fertile properties $ troops of picturesque 
black-eyed, golden-skinned men, in goat-skin coats and breeches, and wild tangled 
coal-black locks and beards, were labouring — for the most lfiirt, however, as the slaves 
do, either with the spade or hoe or pickaxe. I saw not if single plough ,* large flocks 
of sheep, too, which at a distance could hardly be discriminated frofn tho brown woolly 
pasture they were cropping 5 and large herds of beautiful iron-grey oxen, with magni- 
ficent long horns, grazed over the vast plain, and here and there %Jarge deep stone 
basinfull of fresh delicious looking water, sparkled like a sapphire, dropped on this dry 
wilderness for the blessing of man and beast For on the distant verge of the huge 
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sunny plain— some ruins rose upon a forlorn hillock, against the blue sky, and a dark 
ilex wood, of apparently great extent, relieved the eye with its sombre colours, and the 
imagination with the idea of shade ; beyond this, again, we presently saw the outline 
of the Sabine hills, reflecting tho rosy tints which the setting sun was beginning to fuse 
his light in ; full mellow golden moonlight gradually mingled with the last flush in the 
sky ; and as the evening closed in, the aspect of the Campagna really did become 
desolate, as the dreary interminable winding road led us over a grey waste of hillocks 
like the leaden ripples of a measureless lake. My weary spirits revived with the sight 
of the first vine inclcfeures ; and as we presently began to travel between high walls, 

I remembered all the descriptions of travellers that lhad read, and knew that we must 
be even at tho gate of Home ; suddenly against the clear azure of the sky, a huge 
shadowy cupolA rose up. I felt a perfect tumult of doubt, fear, and hope — such as I 
experienced when, through the overhanging thickets thAt fringe them, I first saw the 
yeasty waters of Lake Eric, rushing to their great plunge. The great vision rose 
higher and higher as we drove under its mighty mass ; and as we turned within the 
Forta do Cavallegieri, and stopped again at the barrier, St. Peter’s stood over against 
us, towering into the violet-coloured sky, — and it was real, — and I really saw it ; I 
knew tho whole form of the great, wonderful structure ; I knew tne huge pillars of tho 
noble arcade, and the pale ghost-like shining of the moonlit fountains through the 
colonnade. I was in Home, and it was tho very Homo of my imagination." 

Full of colour, too, is the following description of the Pincian villa 
where Mrs. Butler resided : — 

“ It is impossible to describe the soft beauty of everything that surrounded us here ; 
the ilex trees, tlic graceful stone pines, the picturesque colour and outline of the house 
itself, the sunny far-stretching Campagna, with its purple frame of mountains ; Soracte, 
standing isolated like the vanguard of the chain ; the sullen steeps of tlic Sabine ; 
the smiling slopes of the Alban hills ; Erascati, Tiboli, glittering in the sunshine, on 
their skirts ; the light over all radiant and tender ; the warmth and balmy softness of 
the atmosphere — e\ erything was perfect enchantment. E^erj thing was graceful, 
harmonious, and delightful to the eye, and soothing beyond expression to the mind. 
Presently came two of the beautiful mouse-coloured oxen of the Cumpagna, slowly, 
through the arched gateway of the farm-yard, and, leaning their serious-looking 
heads upon the stone basin, drank soberly, with their great e^cs fixed on us, who sat 
upon the licm of the fountain ; I, for the first time in my life, almost comprehending 
thc^dclight of listless inactivity. As the water ran lullingly by my side, and beta ecu 
the grey shafts of tho tall pine trees, and beneath tho dark arches of their boughs, 
the distant landscape, formed into separate and distinct pictures of incomparable 
beauty, arrested my delighted eyes. * * Returning home, the arches of the aqueducts 
were all gilt within with the sunset. How beautiful they are, those great chains, 
binding the mountains to the plain, with their veins of living water ! The links are 
broken, and the graceful lino interrupted, and tho flowing element within withdrawn 
to its heart in the mountains, and now they are only the most beautiful ruins in tho 
whole world. Sometimes, when seen from a height which commanded a long stretch 
of their course, they reminded mo of the vertebral of some great serpent, whose 
marrow was the living water, of wliich Rome drank for centuries." 

We are not required to link the passages which wo shall present to our 
readers. Mrs. Butler’s 1 Year’ is strictly a journal — neither an essay, nor 
history, nor a guide book. It is a journal, moreover,, from which all 
private and personal matter has been for the most part judiciously with- 
drawn. We do not recollect to have met with the following anecdote 
before, but, true or apocryphal, it is a good story : — 

N Speaking of th# admirable dexterity of the Jews of the Ghetto here, in repairing, 
lira manner absolutely invisible, tho most incurable rents in clothes, to which industry 
Ike jealous tyranny of custom confines them, as they are not permitted to exerciso 
any trade or handicraft of any kind in Home, a lady mentioned that they were famous 
for the same proficiency in darning in the East She said that a man at Constantinople 
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having left in the charge of a friend of his a purse without seam or join, in which he 
had placed a certain number of diamonds, complained, on his return from distant 
travel, that his number of jewels was not correct. The friend maintained the integrity 
of his trust, and adduced as proof the entire woof of the purse, in which neither seam 
nor join appeared, and the seal of the owner still remained untouched at the mouth 
of the purse. The owner of the jewels was forced to admit both these facts, but still 
persisted in asserting that the amount of diaraomls was no longer what he had left. 
The case was brought before more than one magistrate, but nothing could be elicited 
upon the subject ; and the unaltered condition of the purse, wliith the owner could not 
deny, was considered conclusive evidence againRt his claim. In despair ho applied to 
the Sultan himself, and the strange persistency of his demand impressed the latter so 
much, that, though compelled upon the face of the facts to dismiss his claim as unten- 
able, the subject remained impressed singularly on his mind, and induced him to try 
the following experiment. At morning prayer the next day, when the slave who 
usually brought the carpet upon which he knelt had withdrawn, he mnde a long slit in 
it, and left it to again be withdrawn by the slave. When the latter came to fulfil his 
duty of rolling up and removing the precious carpet, he remained aghast at the injury 
it hail received, and immediately, apprehending the dreadful effects of the Sultans 
displeasure, hastened with the rug to the quarter of the city where the Jews resided ; 
and seeking out one peculiarly renowned for his skill, committed tho costly carpet to 
his best exercise of it, and carried it back so restored, that the next morning it lay 
spread ready for tho Sultan’s use, without the trace of either damage or reparation. 
The Sultan no sooner perceived what had been done than he ciflled the slave, who 
tremblingly confessed what lie had done. lie was immediately despatched in search 
of the pre-eminent cobbler, and the Jew no sooner appeared before the Sultan than tho 
latter, sending for the scaled purse abouj which the controversy had been held, charged 
him with having in like manner repaired a slit in the woof of the apparently uninjured 
bag. Tho Jew instantly admitted the fact ; and thus the reclamation of the poor 
defrauded friend and diamond owner was substantiated.” 

Mrs. Butler’s “ first love” in tlie Roman states, — the Campagna — 
seems to have retained the strongest hold upon lrfh* imagination till the 
last. Wo know the picture in Andersen’s ‘ Improvisator’ almost by 
heart, and arc familiar with the capital descriptions of M. Didier. The 
following will bear the comparison with either : — 

“ But to return to the Campagna, after loosing our reins, and giving our horscs'their 
heads in a swinging gallop over this flowery ocean, it gradually seems to riso and fall 
around ns, and the level plain sinks and swells into billows and waves of undulating 
‘green, flowing and melting into each other, like the beautiful limbs of the gigantic 
stutucs of the Parthenon. Small valleys open into each other between these swellings, 
all golden with butter-cups, or powdered, as with the new-fallen snow, with daisies ; 
gradually these gentle eminences rise into higher mounds, with rocky prccipitious sides 
and cliffs, and rugged walls of warm yellow coloured earth or rock, with black mouths 
opening into them, half curtained with long tangled tresses of wild briar and ivy, and 
crested with gold fringes of broom and gorsef, and blue black tufts of feathery verdure. 
At a distance, where the plain opens again before us, clumps of wood, of insignificant 
appearance, dot the level ground ; on nearer approach, they lose the dwarf, stunted 
look which tho wide field on which they stand tends to give them, and presently we ride 
slowly between the talon-likc roots and under the twisted gnarled boughs of coik and 
ilex trees, warped into fantastic growth by the sweeping of the winds, and covering 
with their dusky foliage a wild carpet of underbrush, all strewed with flowers — violets, 
purple hyacinths, with their honey-sweet smell and dark-blue blossoms, white spires of 
delicate heaths, the clear azure stars of the periwinkle, and tho tall flower-fretted 
stalks of the silver rod asphodel ; these, woven into one # «oak of beauty, spread them- 
selves over the ragged sides and rough gullies of these* patches of forest, and every 
now and then we reach an eminence from which a fine dark sSa of hoary woodland 
rolls down into the neighbouring hollows, and crests the rounded promontories all round 
us. Again we come to free level ground, and cantering along fiqd ourselves on the 
brink of sudden rifts in the smooth surface of the land — deep rents, torn by the rain in tho 
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crumbling volcanic soil — tattered gullies with a sparkling thread of live water running 
through them, and thickets of exquisite wild hedge-growth ftingingthem ; snow-white 
drifts of hawthorn, and honey suckle wreaths, send up their mingled perfume 
towards the sun — a paradise of wild sweetness, enchanting the senses of the 
wonderci through this wonderful wilderness ; here and theio we come to perfect 
rummages in the banks by wind yid wcathei — sides of nch brown earth, over 
which so .ns in the e.uth’s bosom Nat mo makes haste to draw tho edges of 
her flowuy mantle, and now our hoiscs’ hoofs spring over long strips of emerald 
sward, flowing liko®broad, winding livers between level ranges of low hills. 
The close gram of the thick ginss it> starred with the tiny blossoms of tho wild 
geranium, and every now and then we trample a patch of narcissus with their 
crcam-colouicd blossoms and blue stiff leaves, nod think how preciously we should 
have gntheied them fiom a noithcin guden. On each side of these long narrow 
valhes young wood growth sti etches alight screen, fngi int with the freshness of the 
spring or vocal with its thousand melodies Bounding the grassy slope of a hill-side, 
we come upon one of the scatteicd habitations of the Campagna — hardly, however, 
a human habitation — a low -thatched shed, scarcely large enough to permit one man or 
two dogs to be cuilcd up beneath its sheltci horn sun 01 nun. Furthei on stands tho 
untidv, stinking cottage with its sheep-pens of nets sti etched over the neighbouring 
pastiue, within whose bounds the brown sheep sti ay nibbling ; their undyed wool 
forms the clothing of the fuais, whose di css is a constant souue of delight to me, from 
its fine ncli colom, and ample folds Without the net, and wandenng on a sort of 
free gunid, the wlfite wolfish dogs of the Campigni pi owl lound the settlement, and 
come veiling, and linking, and bounding fmiou-h town (Is us, while leming lazily on 
his staff" as we go by, the shcphcid himself completes the picture , with his goat-skm 
bieeehcs, and shcep-skm cloak, and matted b’n'h mane of Ins own tangled locks, out 
of whgh his eyes gleam like coals of flic Fai off we see the gicj foiti css farms 
Tising in masses fiom steep foundations, and looking ovci the floweij, sunny waste 
for miles to tluii distint fiatunity, — the tombs of ancient Italy , the watih-towcis 
and cattles of the middle ages, the peaceful, rommtic dwellings of the peasants and 
herdsmen and vmc-dieshtis of modern Romo On some ncighbouung hi II- side 
shines, like a sapphne^ m lute stone set in g, one of those long basins, wherein the 
fresh spungs tic tre isincd up — upon the hot margin of which the golden, green, and 
black cnuncllcd hziuljs mn up and down, sunning themselves, anil rustle away 
tbiough the glass as wc slowly piss along bv the stone hem of the fountain Heie we 
look down upon a glanng "10 id winding fai up to the mountains and bcti ay mg its 
course by the fine clouds of dust tli it tell where, lazily along the blinding way, the 
mousc-coloim d oxen 111 sober sot ict\ ill utf the lumbeiing carts, wherein or wheieon 
lie sti etc hod the sleeping hinds that should lead 01 guide them Long ti uns of rusty 
mules, fastened by the till to cull othei's heads, walk invisible beneath a high, thorny, 
tottcung mountain of hi nshwood, piled on each side and all over them like a brown 
mist, now tipped here and there with u\id green, the young twigs hating been cut 
full of sap and buds and y cllow golden <91 outs , from beneath which curious canopy 
nothing is seen but the head f ist< nod to the tail of its pri dot cssor, and the tail tied to 
the head of its succasoi Be sale these jingle manly along those little carts laden 
with small winc-casks, with then euiious canopy foimed out of the mam hi .inches 
and boughs of some trie ; this is lodged soinewhcie m tho body of tho 'vehicle, 
covei ed with skins and leithei, stuffed with sh i\v, lined with coirsc sackcloth, and so 
conti ived as to tmn round and suecn from eithei side the drivei, who, half lying half sit- 
ting under this shcltei, half opens his beod-hhe eyes and pushes the pointed hat, with its 
bright bunch ot crimson stocks or oiangc coloui cd wall-flowers, half of his blue-black 
hair to scratch his head, as la/ily as if he gi udged tin h o iblc, while Ins bionre f \ee spai kies 
through all its sleepiness with the brilliant coloui mg and \ivid cxpicssion pccuhai to this 
fingulai ly handsome race Passing these at a more 1 apid p ice comes the mounted peasant 
cattle-di 1 ver , his shoi t picket, tight breeches and lcathei gaiters, buckled like aimour 
round his legs, showing admit ably his sti night and w ell-propoi tioned limbs ; his dork green 
brown cloak is strapped to the high-pcaktd saddle, and in his hand he cornea a long 
flight lance headed with a goad, winch adds immensely to the picturesquencss of h 5 
appearance. — By the side of some of these roads, marking wherever they remain the 
lines of the old Rcfttian ways, stand the rumed tombs that have not been converted into 
habitations for the living,— nameless monuments of nameless existences, long since gona 
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gut amid the perpetual extinguishment of life, whose mellow -tinted walls yet raise above 
the sward of the Campagna their crumbling ivy-claspod fragments. Among these 
ruins some are land-marks and special features in the wide waste, as all know who have 
directed their ga]lop across it by the round tower of Cecilia Metella, the arch of the 
Torre© dc’Schiavi, or the congregation of ruined walls at the Sette Bassi. The chief 
glory of the whole scene, however, its grandest and loveliest feature, are the broken 
links of those thirteen chains that once bound the mountains to Home by streams of 
living water. The crown of the Campagna, the graceful and sad-looking aqueducts,— 
for nothing can be seen of a more melancholy beauty than these broken arches and in- 
terrupted channels, the flowers sown by many hundred springs, waving from every 
crevice and cranny, the ivy climbing up each pier and buttress, and the whole Campagna, 
with its boundary of glorious hills, seen through their arches, like a magnificent series of 
enchanting pictures, each more perfect than the other.” 

Here are some passages from Mrs. Butler’s * Holy Week.’ The grand 
ceremonials (not forgetting the vulgar English women) have been again and 
again described : but a new eye will always see in them something new : — 

“ The Holy week is over, the religious carnival of Home — during which the curiosity 
and all manners of foreigners render every Catholic place of worship a perfect bear- 
garden, ami would almost make it impossible to believe that the same seasons were 
held equally sacred by all denominations of Christians. On Palm Sunday we went to 
St. Peter’s to see the benediction of, nml the procession of palms. We mode the best 
of our way to one of the tribunes, for which we had tickets, through a crowd of 
frantic women who certainly made all sorts of Amazoniun legends credible ; the 
poor Italian gentleman who stood at the entrance of the tribune seemed in immi- 
nent peril of being crushed to deatli by this flood of feminine intrepidity. A woman 
before me who had been separated from her friends by the throng, kept loudly exhort- 
ing them to ‘ push on and not to mind her, that she would follow*, — and follow she did 
undauntedly, by pushing between mv sister and myself, and forcibly separating us, 
though for greater security wo had hold o' each other’s haqd. JJpon my beseeching 
her not to separate me from my companion, she replied at the a ery top of her voice, 

4 1 might as well say the same tiling to you, ma’am ; besides, the place is not so large, 
you’ll find your party i^ain, I dare say.* This, uttered with a face crimson with 
obstreperous struggles, and arms and legs working like the wings of a windmill in 
every direction, accompanied by a loud exhortation to her party 4 to get on, that she 
would make out,’ &c., were my stile consolation. * * The next morning early, in* my 
daily walk of discovery, I wandered into the little church of St. Mark, attached to the 
Venetian palace, which is now the residence of the Austrian Embassy. The chapel, 
for it was hardly larger than one, was full of gorgeous colours, gilding, rich 
marbles, and profuse ornaments ; most of the funeral tablets bore Venetian names. 
Mass was going on, and round a species of temporary inclosurc, formed by low 
square scarlet-covered benches, knelt a number of young boys and girls ; the white 
dresses and veiled heads of the latter announced that they were going through 
the ceremony of their first communion ; round them sat and stood, in various attitudes 
of anxiety and sympathy, a company of mothers and female friends. Mass was said, and 
some beautiful chanting enlivened the pious mummery ; after which an aged priest, 
apparently, by bis dress, of high church rank, entered the enclosure, and kneeling on a 
crimson-coloured hassock, begin a discourse in Italian, upon the subject of the cere- 
mony about to be performe \ by the young communicants. * * We seated ourselves 
in one of the chapels of St. Peter’s, opposite to that which is used as the choir, 
and resigned ourselves to listen to the chanting which was being performed 
there, and which came across the vast domo to us in wailing melodious snatches, 
the effect of which was most mcluncholy, vague, and striking at the same 
time. We sat here for a long time, the light gradually dyifig out from the lower and 
further parts of the great building ; group after group of worshippers or gazers passed 
down the nave, while priests and monks, ami country men and women in picturesque 
dresses, came one after another, and kneeled near where we sat, to say a prayer or two, 
sauntering off again in the twilight, which began to thicken all rour<l us. 1 presently 
perceived that a man had placed himself on the bench by my sister, and was whispering 
to her. He was well dressed, and decent looking $ my surprise was all the greater when 
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she informed me that he was a beggar, wbo had thought proper to address his reclame^ 
lions to her in that familial and peculiar maimer. After remaining here until, what 
with the dim light, the distant chanting, the monotonous shuffling of feet upon the 
pavement, and the faint smell of incense pervading the air, I was failing into a sort 
of dream of St. Peter’s, wo rose and walked towards another chapel, where, as part 
of some of the peculiar ceremonies of the day, some hundreds of tapers were burning. 
The effect of this illuminated altar, before which knelt a large and most picturesque 
congregation of adorers, contrasted with a gloom which was beginning to invade 
the rest of the cliurdh, was very beautiful and striking. In coining hither we had 
passed the confessional where, on this one day of the year, a Cardinal appointed for 
the purpose receives in public the confession of certain great criminals, who have 
committed offences for which the ordinary priest’s absolution is not sufficient. The 
time for the Cardinal’s entering the confessional had not arrived when we passed it, 
but there was already kneeling there a poor man, in the dress of a peasant, with his 
head buried in his hands, in an attitude which might have been either that of intense 
devotion or bitter self-reproach. On our return from the illuminated altar we found 
the crowd speedily gathering round this part of the church in auxious expect- 
ation of the Cardinal’s arrival — the penitent neither moved from his place 
nor altered his attitude, while group after group of eager spectators joined 
themselves to the numbers waiting to witness his humiliation. The confessional 
was raised considerably above the pavement of the church — a species of enclosure 
was formed all rpund it, within which as many privileged and intrepid people as 
could effect an entrance placed themselves. At length the Cardinal entered the enclo- 
sure, and seated himself ; and the man who had been awaiting his arrival took his place 
at his feet, and kneeling so that the Cardinal by inclining his head brought his ear 
nearly on a level with his mouth, the confession began. I had always been very 
desirous of witnessing this singular scene. I once saw a picture of it at the exhibition 

in the National Gallery ; and had given me a description of it that had interested 

me deeply. For a length of time the two actors in the strange scene preserved the 
same attitudes, and it was difficult to tell from their deportment that anything so 
solemn as the confession of a deadly crime was passing between them. The crowd in 
the meantime remained 'silent and ri vetted, watching with intense interest and curiosity 
the effect of what he was hearing upon the Cardinal's features ; at length they became 
expressive of great disturbance. The crowd and the imperfept light combined to make 
it difficult to see distinctly ; but as 1 eagerly bent forward to watch wliat was passing, 
I saw his face flushed, and his blow knit ; he clutched his fur tippet repeatedly with a 
gesture of great nervous agitation, — wiped liis forehead hastily once or twice, and then 
spoke so low indeed that no syllable trail dpired, but with an appearance of earnestness 
and vehement solemnity that was very striking. After addressing the peni’out in this 
extremely emphatic manner for some time, he signed the cross repeatedly and hurriedly 
over him ; and the impression left on my mind by bis manner was that of extreme annoy- 
ance and moral disgust at the impartmeut lie had received. As the poor man who had 
thus purchased rest to his conscience traversed the crowd to depart, we saw his face quite 
distinctly. It was a common stolid countenance, with no peculiar indication of passion 
or depravity upon it ; and, considering the scene in which he had just borne so conspi- 
cuous and unenviable a part, his deportment was singularly careless and unimpressed.” 

The reader of theso extracts will see good reason why we should 
return to this * Year of Consolation,’ — since we have, in the present 
notice, dealt only with a portion of Mrs. .Butler’s first volume. 


[Second Notice.] 

For our readers’ comfort we return to Mrs. Bulter’s 1 Year of Conso- 
lation’ — merely to take from the journal some more scattered pictures. 
We have a notion that the following festival looks better on paper than 
in reality : — 

"April 30th. — To-day was holden the annual celebration of the artists, file at 
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Ccrvara, about ten miles from Rome. Not feeling ourselves equal to the fatigue of 
the whole day, we determined to go out early in the morning, and sec their muster at 
Torre de Schiavi ; and then returning to Rome during the heat of the day, drive 
out again towards evening to their final place of assembly at Cervara. We started, 
therefore, at seven, and found the roads already alive with early masqueraders, 
proceeding to the place of rendezvous, some on foot and some on asses, and 
some on sorry hacks, ami some on showy horses ; caparisoned according to 
the costume of their riders, and apparently to the full as pleased with their finery. 
The trees were all in blossom and in fragrance, and as we drove along between the 
envious stone walls of the suburban villas, blooming buslics of white and crimson 
stocks, and delicate China roses, peeped over the terrace walls, like boarding-school 
beauties, at us ; green pendent tresses of the golden willow drooped over the en- 
closures, and every now and then a noble iron gate, set in massive stone pillars, 
gave us glimpses into the paradise of dark evergreens and long walks, between walls 
of roses, which they defended ; along the road-side the acacia swung a thousand 
silver censers in the morning air, and the whole aspect of Nature was that of a bril- 
liant spring holiday in the garden of the world. Group after group passed us of 
grotesque and ludicrous figures, singing, laughing, jesting, and nil hurrying forward 
to the mcfitiiig ground. Not one was so sober or so poor but bis hat bad its flower 
or its bunch of feathers, his waist its bright-coloured scarf, and his arm its gay 
ribbon badge ; some were accoutred point device in brilliant middle-age or eastern 
costume : and in a narrow lane we came upon a Sicilian noble of the sixteenth century, 
whose crimson velvet tunic and cap, with their border of ermine and snow-white plume, 
presented really a most elegant and tasteful picture especially us the wearer was handsome 
and young ; a little further on the triumphal chariot of the great ruler of the feast (Mr. 

— ) passed us, slowly wending its •way to the Tor de Schiavi ; the gilt and 

garlanded wheels and sides' sufficiently disguised the rather rude form of the vehicle, 
which was drawn by two splendid silver grey oxen, from whose vast foreheads and 
wide-spread horns, greet bunches and wreaths of roses lmug heavily, ns they solemnly 
proceeded along the road. Armed at the open space at the Tor de Schiavi, the 
spectacle was really a most singular one. Hundreds of artists, till Jn various eccentric 
and picturesque dresses, scoured about the Gampagna or mustered gradually in bauds, 
whoso badges and banners belonged to their several nations. Carriages, in crowds, 
were drawn up round tl*e picturesque ruin. A long line of dust, through which 
flashed every now and then the harness and wheels of other vehicles, or the brilliant 
colours of some belated masquerader, marked the way hack to Rome. Donkeys brayed, 
horses neighed, human beings laughed loud aqd merrily ; Co-sacks, Turks, Albanians, 
Knights of the Middle Ages, Generals in powder and pig-tails, and gens d’annes, with 
paper helmets and wooden swords, pranced here and there between the carriages ; the 
golden morning light touched the whole world with glory ; the grand and melancholy 
Oampagna spread itself all around, and the purple line of the. Alban ami Sabine hills 
framed in the splendid view and singular daylight masquerade. The concourse of 
artists had hardly ranged themselves, eaeh about their national banner, and a species 
of disorderly order, such as is most common among volunteers, been obtained, when 

the great chief of the celebration and master of the revels, Mr. , the head of 

the German school of artists at Rome, appeared in full costume of llcnri Quatrc mounted 
on his triumphal ear. TIis arrival was hailed w r itli universal applause ; and a speech 
which he made, and of which w r e were too fur off to hear anything but the sound, 
appeared by the bursts of laughter and the acclamations which interrupted it, to give 
very universal satisfaction. The next move was ail adjournment of a certain number 
of the artists to the Tor de Schiavi. Climbing the ruined wall, they congregated 
beneath the remaining vault of the building and here sung a very vehement and 
apparently satisfactory concert, in the burden of which an accompaniment ad libitum 
of sticks, and drums, and innumerable human voices, utterly incapable of a tunc, 
joined with most exemplary zeal. Something of the frccdoih of the Carnival appeared 
to prevail during this singular celebration ; lor vve were bowed tq more than once by 
persons whom we did not know ; ami while making my way through the rather 
tremendous crowd of carriages and horses to the scene of the chorus singing, a 
German, whose horse vve had been admiring very much as it stood* beside our car- 
riage, very good-naturedly made way for me, and led me to a good place for seeing 
and hearing. The words were composed for the occasion by Mr. , and were quite 
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as good as the occasion required ; the music was a popular theme from some modern 
Italian opera. I regretted this, and asked my companion why they did not sing some 
of the beautiful Volkslicd of his own country. He said, because in these the French 
and Italian artists could not join, and what they wanted to obtain was unanimity rather 
than beauty in the performance. When it was concluded the whole motley army 
defiled out of the ruin and off the ground, and taking the road, escorted by most of 
the carriages and infinite amateurs on horseback, proceeded to Carvara, while we wended 
our way back to Rome.” 

Almost every page in these volumes is poetical ; but tho following is 
poetry 44 according to the forms — 

Hadrian's Villa. 

Let us stay here : nor ever more depart 
From this sweet wilderness Nature and Art 
Have made, not for light wandering feet to stray 
Through their fair chaos half one sunny day ; 

But for tli’ abiding place of those whose spirit 
Is worthy all this beauty to inherit. 

Pervading sunlight vivifies the earth, 

The fresh green thickets rock, as though in mirth. 

Under its warmth, and shaken by the breeze 
That springs down into them from waving trees, 

Whose dark blue branches spread themselves on high. 

On granite shafts that seem to prop the sky. 

Around, a rooky screen the mountains spread. 

Wood-mantled to their middle, hut each head 
Grey, hare, and bald, save where a passing veil, 

Vaporous, and silv’ry soft, the low clouds trail 
Over their craggy brows : — down their steep sides 
The light procession of fleet shadow glides, 

Garlands of melting gloom, that join and sever. 

And climb, and then run down the hills for ever, 

Like rapid outspread wings, flying away 
Before the golden shafts of the bright day. 

Turn from the rocky wall, and lo! a sea 
Of level land, like an eternity, 

Spreads its vast plain beneath the hazy light, 

Till far, far, on th’ horizon’s edge, one bright 
And blinding streak betrays the distant verge, 

Where earth and ocean in each other merge. 

Look from this promontory made of ruin. 

Thro’ whose brown broken arches the soft wooing 
Of the Spring air in murmurs low is heard, 

Answering the voice of that triumphant bird, 

Who hid ’mid fragrant wreaths of hawthorn bloom. 

Sings loud and sweet, here, in this wondrous tomb 
Of the earth’s greatness : — look below, around, 

Above, — survey this magic sky and ground : 

These crumbling arches, that blue vault of heaven, 

These pillars, and these friezes, fall’n or riv'n 
From their stone sockets; those fair cypress trees. 

Those vine and ivy garlands, Nature’s frieze ; 

These graceful fragments, over which she flings 
The still fresh mantle of a thousand Springs ; 

Hear from it all the strange and solemn story, 

Decay and Death reaping all human glory. 

Ho, Adrien! Emperor, Conqueror, Priest, and Lord! 

Who the great Roman world swayedst with a word ! 

Thou who didst cast off power without measure, 

To dwell in joy, possessing only pleasure ! 

The wild bee hums in the wild wreaths of thyme 
t That carpet o'er thy halls and courts sublime; 

The nightingale, sweet single chorister, 

Fills the void circle of thy theatre, 
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And northern pilgrims, with slow lingering feet, 

Stray round each vestige of thy lov’d retreat, 

And speud in homage half one sunny day 
Tiefore they pass upon their wandering way, 

Leaving thy royal ruin of delight 
Lordly and lonely, lovely, sad, and bright. 

And here is an excursion on the Alban Hills 

“ Established at the Villa Tavcma, one of our first expeditions was to the ancient 
Latin city, the birth-place of the Catos — the summer resort of Cicero. At the back of 
our house a noble avenue of ilex leads up for nearly a quarter of a mile of gradual 
ascent to the Villa Mondragone, the noblest of all the princely houses that cluster 
above Frascati — a huge block of building through whose long ranges of empty 
windows the bright sky looks like some sparkling blue eye through these sockets of a 
skeleton, covering, I should suppose, upwards of two acres of ground. The princely 
mansion commands the whole near and far country most royally — in front, a spacious 
terrace, all grass-grown and desolate, overlooks the splendid prospect ; a broken, 
tottering.stone balustrade still ornaments it, but the visitor, gazing oil the varied and 
lovely scene, had better beware of the treacherous support of its tottering pillars, — 
here and there great gaps arc broken in its graceful line, and the irregular tufts of ivy, 
clematis, and wild briar have climbed from the green depths beloTj and hung their 
tapestry over the ruin ; four pillars, with dragons’ heads for capitals, and surmounted 
by iron crosses, mark the corners of this terrace — land-marks seen for miles from 
below ; and a dry fountain, full of weeds and nettles, stands in the midst of it, whence 
looking at sunset, the world cannot show a grander or more melancholy scene. To tho 
right, the irregular buildings of Monte Porzio, perched on their vine-clad hills ; and 
above and beyond, the whole line of the Sabine mountains. To the left, the waving 
oak and chestnut woods of Tusculum, the stone pines of the Rufmclla, the cypress 
spires of the Falconicri •, — in the middle distance, the Campagna, one sea of light ; 
with St. Peter’s like a huge shadowy buoy, floating on the suqny vapour ; — along the 
horizon, the bright line of the Mediterranean ; and immediately bfclowour feet, leading 
up to the palace, a broad grassy avenue, with two compact walls of noble cypress trees, 
whose black spires against the red glow of sunset, or the violet star-sown evening sky, 
produce one of the most 'solemn and beautiful effects I ever saw. We left this royal 
stand unwillingly, and passing through the gate, still guarded by the remains of the 
dragon and eagle, both crowned, pursued our road towards Tusculum, passing on *>ur 
way the picturesque convent of the Camalfloli, a sort of Trappist institution, where 
the monks have entirely separate residences, and never associate with each other but on 
some special occasions, once or twice in the year. The late Pope, Gregory XVI., was 
one of these monks, and habitually wore their dress when not in liis papal robes. 
They own a good deal of land in the neighbourhood, and must have been, at any rate, 
supposed to possess some property, for in the days of Gasperoni, his band carried off 
a number of them into the mountains, for the sake of a ransom of some hundred 
scmli, which, I believe, the good fathers paid. At some distance from the convent 
gate arc two iron crosses on stone pedestals. I read on one of them, that any woman 
passing beyond that spot was excommunicated and anathematized in every sense of the 
term. We climbed, just here, a breezy knoll, covered with wild thyme, purple bell 
blossoms, and hushes of golden broom, whose colour looked as though one might have 
warmed* one’s hands at them ; over this splendid carpet, spread upon the hills, we 
looked down into the Campagna, which affects me always with the same sense of vast 
melancholy grandeur as the sea. After resting here, we went on through steep shady 
walks, all vaulted over with hazel boughs, to Tusculum. On the very top of the hill 
rises, or, more properly speaking, sinks, the graceful stone circle of the ancient 
theatre ; its proportions are small, but the whole structured still entire in form : the 
stago and orchestra, and the perfectly defined stone scats, unbroken, rise one above 
another, with nodding scarlet poppies growing between their crevices, the brown rocky 
mass of the ancient citadel of Tusculum rising behind like a screen ; and above, the 
blue sky spreads its transparent canopy ; and all below, the landfalls in gradual 
various lovely slopes and breaks, to the level seat of Home the victorious. From a 
ridge just beyond this gem of a ruin, we looked into the Latin valley, along the ancient 
Via Latina, to the blue ridges of the Algidus, and the Volscian summits ; bevonfl, 
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whole slopes of golden broom blossom spread themselves along the valley, and wav- 
ing tracts of beautiful dark green woodland rising above these amber fields led the 
eye upwards, to where the grey harmonious heap of buildings, formed by Rocca di 
-Papa crowns one steep acclivity j and above, rising higher into the sky, the convent- 
crested summit of Monte Cavo. It was a warm, sunny, windy, delicious spring day, 
when we first saw Tusculum, a day whose very atmosphere I remember. Descending 
from the little theatre, we passed what is shown as the site of Cicero’s Villa, and came 
down gradually along a sort of mountain ridge, by a smooth garden walk, thiough 

E lantations of chestnut, oak, and flowering acacia, through whose branches, as from a 
eavch-higli balcony, wo every now and then had deep views down the Roman Cam- 
pagna, between sweeping woody promontories, all fringed with flower-shrubs, sinking 
splendidly to the level plain, bounded far beyond again by the blue wall of the Sabine 
mountains. We sat down to rest close by a knot of dark stone pine trees, with a 
golden carpet of broom at their feet ; the cftcct of colouring was magical. Our path 
home lay through the vineyards of the Villa Rufinclla, and so wo concluded our first 
day’s walk on the Alban hills.” 

Mrs. Butler describes by comparison more than the generality of her 
sister tourists ; who, once in Italy, “ are nothing, if not classical.” A 
beecli-tree at the top of Monte Cavo reminds her of the 44 magnificent 
old foresters” ,at Burnham. The lake of Albano, “ whose melancholy, 
cheerless-looking water goes deep down from the very banks — drowning, 
dismal looking water — like a smooth, polished lloor of solid dark green 
marble” — recalls to her, by contras^, “ tlie lovely little lake between 
Lenox and Stock bridge, with its shallow, sunny shore, where the trans- 
parent water plays over broad slabs of slippery granite — its middle 
depths of darkest sapphire, and the mysterious bower of pine trees 
whence the springs Jtliat feed it come, under which the white fragrant 
water-lilies, like a company of nymphs, lloat and rock in the shade.” 
Well has Crabbe said, “ It is tlie soul that sees.” We can fancy days 
when Albano would look bright and Lenox and Stockbridge dismal in 
retrospect : — but the introduction of such unfamiliar parallels attests the 
truth of Mrs. Butlers record of, her impressions. Let us oiler tjpne 
more ramble along tlie “ bye-wnys of Italy” — an excursion to Mount 
Algidus. 

44 Wo drove along the Latian valley, between the heights of Monte Cavo and Tus- 
culum ; the way, sandy and level, was divided into parallel strips of road by lovely 
islands of flowering broom, hawthorn, and sweet-briar. At the distance of about 
eight miles from Frascati, we reached the end of our journey on wheels, arriving at 
one of the most beautiful scenes I ever beheld, — a wide, circular plain, surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of hills ; in the midst, a shallow, sparkling lake — numerous herds of 
the noble grey oxen of the Campagna grazing about, or standing knee-deep in the 
bright pool — a long stone fountain, with about twenty shepherds grouped around it — 
ana between the sunny hills, where their sloping lines intersected each other, glimpses 
into purple mountain distances beyond. It was a perfectly ideal landscape, such as I 
have only seen once before in my life, at the twin lakes of Salisbury, in Connecticut. 
We began our progress up the mountain under the guidance of an old herdsman, who, 
though between sixty and seventy years old, stumped fast and firm before us ; liis 
keen eves glittering under white eyebrows, his ruddy cheeks glowing like winter 
apples, and his open sliirt*qJiowing a brown brawny breast covered with curling silver 
hairs, — a most robust specimen of hale old age. lie was armed and supported by a 
stout long staff*, with a heavy knob at one end, such as they use to drive the cattle with, 
and followed by a sort of black lurcher. We presently entered a fine forest of chcs- 
nut trees ; som^ felled trunks lay here and there, of monstrous girth ; others doomed 
to the same fate still stood erect, all charred and black, their vitals burnt out, and yet 
still wearing their fresh and vigorous coronal of green. We came frequently upon 
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charcoal pits, the only human token in this savage place, which reminded me exceed- 
ingly of the forest scenery in America ; with this difference, that there was less variety 
in the wood, and nono of those exquisite mountain torrents, which I have 
always found in similar scenes among the mountains in America. The single 
chesunt trees, that reared themselves amid the tangled wilderness of under- 
growth, were, I think, the finest I ever saw. Wo now began to perceive decided 
symptoms of fright and excessive ill-liumour in our donkey guides, who seemed 
unwilling to adventure themselves in the savage solitudes of the Algidus. They had 
road, I believe, neither Horace nor Nibby ; but tradition of mtieh later date gave this 
mountain forest to Gasper on i and his banditti as their chief stronghold, and the inti- 
mate acquaintance our old guide professed with the former haunts, persons, and 
practices of these worthies did not seem at all to re-assure our valiant protectors, who, 
nevertheless, impelled by our rashness, were fain to follow our guide, who, with sturdy 
determination, plunged into the green billows of the forest, leading the way through 
paths utterly invisible, for the upward-springing and downward-banging vegetation, 
and where the movement lie made as he wadad through the thickets was all the indica- 
tion wc had of our way. , ori his invaluable little eampagna pony, followed close 

on his heels, my sister on her donkey, with Antonio next, and 1 brought up the rear 
with my ljttlc Flibbertigibbet, whose bright eyes peering up from among the bushes, 
where ho walked invisible, was all that I could discern of him while ho led my donkey. 
The verdant curtains of the wood, thrust aside as wc passed, closed immediately be- 
hind each of us, leaving those who followed to divine the course ok those before, by 
the disturbed waving of the boughs, and their voices calling through the thick foliage. 
But for the bird-nets here and there spread between the summits of the high, trees, 
we might have imagined that no human creature but ourselves over traversed this 
labyrinth, where, more than once, our old guide himself mistook the way, to the infinite 
dismay and discomfort of the others. Suddenly, in the midst of most appropriate 
discourses touching the bandit who formerly infested tliis mountain, Antonio hailed, 
in a voice of stupendous terror, something he saw moving among the boughs. A 
boy’s voice mponded shrill and clear through the leafy screen, and our donkey 
hero resumed his blustering, bullying demeanour, transferred his fright to the 
more becoming expression of indignant astonishment at the "boy’s loneiy presence 
in that solitude, where he could not possibly have any particular business or pleasure, 
according to his tliinkiBg. Our guide told us, that some years ago, when Lucicu 
Buonaparte was passing the summer at the Villa Kufincllo, the bandits made a des- 
cent upon the house, and carried off a French painter who was staying there suppos- 
ing that they had secured the prince, whq, having bad the alarm, escaped thr6ugh 
a window, while liis less illustrious fellow-countryman was conveyed by the brigands 
to the recesses of the Algidus ; here they kept him until .Lucie u Buonaparte lelieveil 
his very unwilling proxy by paying a ransom of three hundred seudi for him. Our 
way was becoming, in the mean time, more and more intricate, and wc were really 
not sorry when we reached an open space near the top of the mountain. Wo here 
left our beasts with Augusto Flihertigibbet, and climbed, and crept, and clung our 
way up by ten thousand impossible turns and scramblings, to some huge blocks of 

ancient wall, amid which we seated ourselves; and ami our guides left us to 

explore more fully the ruinous remains. While we sat there alone, two men came 
by, armed, the one with a gun, and the other with a hatchet ; they looked at us, na- 
turally enough, and we were rather frightened — I think naturally enough too ; but 
either * they were not the men wo took them for,’ or wo did not look worth 

ransoming, so they went on : and presently and our guides returned, anil 

we descended, not without repeatedly missing our way, to the place where we 
had left the boy and the donkeys. * Here, high-throned above a mountain of 
most noble forest, we looked over the deep valleys below, and the great hill 
shoulders with their mantles of green ; and having rested and lunched, we set forth 
to descend the mountain on the other side. Fur a wjjflc wc followed a path that, 
though really not two feet wide, and with branches and /oots intersecting it 
every two yards, might have been called a turnpike, in comparison with that by 
which we had come. Presently, however, our neatherd made demonstrations of 
replunging into the twilight vaults of the forest, whereat the heroic Antonio fell into 
another agony of apprehension. Wo passed through a glen, where the chestnut trees 
were the finest I ever saw, said it was no wonder Diana loved the Algidus ; and 
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it seemed to me as if the silver sandals of the huntress must shine presently upon 
the path, and the rustling of her quiver be heard in the awful solitude. Our guide 
now struck fairly again into the deep wood, and Antonio broke out into open rebellion, 
whereupon the old bandit’s companion told him, that unless he intended to spend the 
night in the woods, which he would leave him to do if he preferred it, he must follow 
the path he was taking. This suggestion silenced Parolles, and we proceeded, and 
finally achieved our exit from the forest, our descent from the mountain, and our 
return to the open plain, with its sandy roads all overarched with golden canopies 
of broom, the broad daylight and level land comforting more or less all our 
spirits.” 

Here we must stop. The last pages of this * Year of Consolation’ 
refer to one among the most interesting passages of Italian history — 
ancient or modem — the accession of the present noble and intrepid 
Pope ; and the breaking forth of hopes and prospects for Italy the 
very dream of which had almost passed away save with the young 
and the visionary. But however vi\ id be Mrs. Butler’s notes of these 
transactions as penned at the time and on tlic spot, their substance 
has already been communicated to eager Europe. We know no other 
tourist who Ijas so lovingly and picturesquely done justice to the 
natural beauty round about Rome : — and therefore have expatiated per- 
haps disproportionately on what may be called the peculiar and principal 
grace and beauty of the book. — Athen/vum. 


Grantley Manor : a Tale. By Lady Georgiana Fullertoti. 

3 Vols. Moxton. 

To those who have devoted themselves to any particular branch of 
Aft or Belles Lettres during a series of years, there are few matters of 
speculation more interesting than unconscious similarities. In projflfe’- 
tion as they are loth to raise the cry of “ plagiarism,” with its implied 
accusation of malpractices prepense, will they find instruction and 
amusement in tracing Imagination to its source and in analyzing the 
combinations of familiar objects which bear the name — and the form 
also — of novelties. Perhaps there are few facts proved by such a multi- 
tude of singular and varied instances as the smallness of the number of 
inventions. 

Thus, though to a careless reader the two books may appear to be 
little more connected by relationship than some of dear Mrs. Nickleby’s 
allusions, we have been haunted, while perusing 4 Grantley Manor,’ by 
thoughts of Miss Austen’s inimitable 4 Emma.’ Though the one con- 
tain the Tragedy and the other the everyday Comedy of domestic life, — 
though in the first the persons are all heroic , not to say higliflown, 
whereas in the latter they are so common-place that we wonder at our 
own care for them, — the* intrigues of the two stories and the groups of 
characters in both bear a resemblance curious in proportion to our being 
convinced that it was unpremeditated. The gay, child-like heroine of 
Lady (Jeorgiana’s work has been watched, lessoned and cared for by a 
monitor older than herself — an old family friend, whom she loves and 
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who loves her because neither can help it rather than because either 
wishes it. Meanwhile, she fancies herself sought by a younger and 
gayer suitor ; whose pursuit is merely a piece of acting played off to 
conceal his secret connexion with the graver and more impassioned 
Ginevra — a Lady of many mysteries, all but tormented into the mad- 
house or the coffin by the selfishness of him to whom she has intrusted 
her happiness. What reader acquainted with * Enyna’ will not recog- 
nize in this combination the positions of the heroine, Mr. Knightley, 
Frank Churchill, and Jane Fairfax ? It is true that deeper passions 
and more romantic circumstances are introduced by Lady Fullerton ; 
who seems to aim at the strength of the French novelists — or, to cite a 
more agreeable example, of the author of * Two Old Men’s Tales.’ 
Ginevra is placed under misconstructions more exciting than such as 
Miss Austen bestowed on the ex-governess. She is the Italian sister of 
the English heroine — and, moreover, a stranger to her. She is also a 
devout Catholic ; — her religion being the reason why her lover, who be- 
longs to a red-hot Orange family, first wishes their intercourse hidden, 
lest by its being known he should lose his inheritance— *and then pro- 
poses to her apostacy as the condition of its continuance. Those who 
recollect ‘ Ellen Middleton * will readily conceive the power with which 
our authoress avails herself of suoh materials. Miss Burney herself in 
the last volume of ‘ Cecilia’ was not more merciless to the deposed 
heiress than Lady Georgiana is to Ginevra. This very stringency meets 
the humour of the day — which is to seek for stimulants, whatever the 
price. We are not suroj however, that permanency of reputation may 
not go to make up the payment ; since it is the mirth? and sarcasm, and 
fine observation of character contained in 1 Cecilia’ which make that 
novel a classic, and not the scenes in the lodging-house — no, nor even 
the co wj? de theatre which the Johnsons and Thrales valued so highly— 
flfitit, the Barrels’ last party to Vauxhall ! •» 

We should hardly have taken up the reader’s time with the above 
parallels and illustrations did not Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s novel dis- 
close certain realities which, rightly turned to account, might win her a 
place among the Burneys and the Austens ; — in other words, among the 
classical female novelists of her country. She writes with great earnest- 
ness and eloquence ; but to the impulse of strong and over-mastering 
conviction she would do well to add the selecting taste — the restraining 
power — of the Artist. As was the case with ‘ Ellen Middleton,’ * Grant- 
ley Manor’ wants relief. The tension is somewhat too remorselessly 
protracted — the mystery and the misery are too sparingly checquered by 
glimpses of hope and pleasurablo relief. Like its predecessor, the new 
novel will hardly fail to be popular ; but we are anew convinced that the 
hand which framed both is capable of more complete and enduring 
works of Art. — Athenaum. 
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NOTICES or NEW BOOKS, 

8EEECTED FROM SEVERAL ATHENAEUM’S. 

A Whim and its consequences . 3 voh. 

This is a clever novel of the old school in which incident not character, 
was the thing sought. It is the story of an Orlando — not the Passion- 
ate Pilgrim of Italian romantic poetry, not the namby pamby and second 
hand Child-Harold of the modern rhyme; — not the cold hardened 
man of the world fighting it in defence of his own sensualisms whom 
Mrs. Gore recently exhibited to us with all her caustic cleverness ; — 
but an Orlando after Shakspearc’s pattern ; a younger brother, mal- 
treated by a churlish senior who holds him in dependence. This our 
hero will not abide ; but instead of betaking himself to Arden- Wood, 
by way of remedy, he merely takes service as a gardener with a squire 
who has two fair daughters. What happens to the Rosalind of the pair. 

We do suppose you need not now l>o told. The Celia, alack ! has 
worse luck ; and almost gets married to the baronet 44 cruel and bold.” 
This reputable gentleman, we arc eaily allowed to see, keeps our friend 
Chandos out of his lawful inheritance ; and as chicanery is apt to 
lead to worse crime, becomes a murderer in the attempt to conceal his 
unjust and unbrotlierly deeds. By one of those apropos devices which 
Mr. James and hie brother novelists arrange with such marvellous 
ingenuity, Chandos is “ in at the death ” — suspected as its perpetrator 
— accused as a criminal, and tried. Tt matters not that we know every 
“ quip and crank ” of such a scene by heart that from the moment 
when we met a certain gipsy woman and a certain gipsy boy, we ware 
satisfied that the ghost of 44 scehratissima ” — that is Mrs. Margot 
Merrilies, ” — was not laid so irrevocably as the Gilbert Glossins who 
fear 44 dark becoming light ” might desire. This thousand-and-first 
narration of the trial of an innocent man, with all its lies like truth, 
and its truth like lies, is nevertheless, well done — and will create an 
effect on all proper novel*readers, analogous to that of certain musical 
chords, which, be they heard ever so often, never recur without piquing 
the ear to suspense. What we like least is the catastrophe. The peni- 
tence of the elder brother seems to us somewhat maudlin, and his 
former deeds considered, — move like a Whim than a consequence. 
Whether by an old or a new hand — a tale teller tender or tough, — 
this story deserves a good word for the earnestness with which it is 
written. 


Kirkholme Priory ; or Modern Heroism . A Tale , by the 
author of 1 The Ransom .’ 

* Kirkholme BhioRY* is prefaced by the hacknied protest against the 
world we live in, and the manners we wear. In the first paragraph 
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it is insinuated that public heroism, “ went out,” with morions, 
racks, oubliettes, and other such high-souled devices ; or, as we are 
subsequently told, if it linger any where in this nineteenth century, 
it is with those who embraced the Polish cause. In the second clause 
of the preface, however, Heroism is recognized as still existing in 
private life : so that the preamble — with its “ bano and antidote,” thus 
presented together and qualified — makes its point something after the 
fashion of the lino from the ‘ Rejected addresses’ which asserts that 

“ Nought is every thing aiul every thing is nought.” 

When will novel lists dispense with prefaces ? After such a one as 
the present, a tale of the most thorough going Minerva-press romance, 
cuts hut an odd figure. ‘ Kirkholme Priory' is neither poetically anci- 
ent in right of strong lines of demarkation and primitive 1 colours applied 
to its characters, nor philosophically modern in its tracing of the under 
cuncnt of passion by those slighter and more delicate external manifes- 
tations which uro sanctioned by the social code of our time. 

We will not protend to detail tin* story. Suffice.it to mention, that 
it is haunted by a curse laid upon an old family in the 1 days when 
Catholic monasteries wore despoiled ; and which remains in force “ even 
unto the day” of the story. To avwt its menace from her son and heir, 
we find a protestant lady turning papist. From the first outset however 
we perceived that then 1 was a flaw in the terms of her bargain ; and 
accordingly, we were neither dismayed nor surprised to discover, early 
in the romance, that a real heir was in petto — of wlitfjn the poor priost- 
ridden mother had never dreamt. lie wanders through Europe in 
quest of adventures — adopts the Polish cause — is plunged “ full fathoms 
live” into love trouble* — and at last comes to shore after storms enough 
to submeige twenty Leanders less buoyant. Ill j Hero or heroine — is a 
perionuge who leaves behind her but a, transient impression : nor are the 
drolls and disagreeable personages introduced by way of relief and 
contrast marked by greater originality. The book is readable for that 
class only, who, like gentle Charles Lamb, are satisfied with any fiction, 
bo its properties ever so thread-bare or its mysteries over so Transparent. 


Memoir of a Pht/su tan By Ahratahr Dumas, tol I. 

Tin he is no k sistmg Mi Dum is Ills p >w( is o ( 1 m< idi nl, Ins \ uioty 
in ulvf lit u n s, and his h vi 1 t \< dh nee of < vccuti m lendu it impossible 
to It ivo a bookbv him allu it his bun onct c nti ud upon. 

We do not wondu it the 1 1 idi i of Ln Co) UtuUomid b mg fn ttod 
andftveiodby tin mb u upturn of tin ‘ Munmu > dun Medicin’ , of 
wliuh only a poilion his been give n to tin Vi nib ]mblic, — heie tinn- 
slatcd to ioim a volume ot the * Puloui now list* — Thi mtiodui tion, it 
rs tiue, is ftbsmil i liough — but as soon as the last clnptT is au over, we 
find ourselves tiacmg the fust appimeh to Pans of Muiu Antoinette, 
and the mystenous divinations of Joseph Balsamo, th<? pi ejector and* 
magician, with great eagerness , our curiosity being next thoroughly origin 
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ed by the stratagems of Madame Dubarry and her gipsey family to dud 
a lady aristocratic enough to present her at court. Any thing better 
told than their stoop upon the old plaideuse, the Oountess de Beam, 
and her cunning stratagems, first to escape the much needed chapero- 
nage, and next to sell her disgrace dearly is hardly to be found in the 
Library of encounters ‘ twixt Greek and Greek. There is quiet, har- 
dened, unprincipled high comedy in every line of the stoiy. The portrait 
too of poor, feeble, wavcry Louis Quinze, is so -well done as to make us 
at last pity one so little able to protect himself against the intrigues 
which self-interest, in a million different forms wove round him. How- 
to ropcat ourselves — the novelist who writes fifty (or is it five hundrpd ?) 
volumes a year, can contrive to draw so characteristically, group so vari- 
ously, colour so richly, and finish so highly, is a constant marvel to us. 
We are truly glad in the present case, that an “ attendio” of Parisian 
Justice will securo us the rest of the ‘ memoirs of a Physician.' 


The Macdermots of Bally cloran . By Mr . A. Trollope , 3 vole. 

Newby . *The Poachers Wife : a story of the Times. By 

Carlton Carew, 2 vols . Ollier . Smiles and Tears: or the 

Romance of Life . By Charles Whitehead , 3 vols., Be/itly . 

Ranthorpe , 1 vol., Chapman and Half . 

We are obliged by the multitude of the novels on our tables, and the 
necessity for brevity which the time enjoins, to follow Farmer Seed- 
lings custom with -tiie annual rent charged on the land of “ Haotbois” 
which the author of * Crotchet Castle’ tells us he “ lumped in” with his 
tithes ; or, speaking less figurative English, to notice a few of them 
collectively. 

JThe first of the heap which comes to hand is unfortunate only in 
the name of the author, who comes before the public with the disad- 
vantage of not being the popular writer for whom careless readers might 
have mistaken him. We are sorry for the second Mrs. Butler — for the 
second Mr. Browning; and for like reasons, had we been Mr. A. Trol- 
lope we would have written under some Beville or Lovel disguise, if we 
were able to write so clever a novel as his * Macdermots of Ballycloran' 
clever as this tale is, however, it does not produce a pleasant impres- 
sion : 

• Ah, me ! alas pain — pain — ever, for ever P 

The wail put by our poet into the mouth of Prometheus might be 
adopted as the motto for the 1 Library of Irish Fiction. * Since Miss 
Edgeworth and Lady Morgan have ceased to write — and in their fic- 
tions to chequer the disaster and grief which the annals of Ireland 
unfold by interweaving some strains of the bright and blithe national 
. humour, with the darker feelings and passions which it is the truth- 
teller’s part to exhibit. Banim, Griffin, Carleton, have laid before us so 
many tragedies of dull domestic misery, or of those sharper agonies 
which destroy^reason and life, that 

4 Memory shudders at the dreary tale ? 
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end an Irish Novel has become to us something like the haunted chest 
in the comer of Merchant Abudah’s apartment, which even when closed 
he knew to contain a shape of terror and a voice of woe ! Nor will • ThS 
Macdermots of Ballycloran’ disenchant any one from a reluctance engen- 
dered like our own. It is a tale of ruin, crime and sorrow : of 
broken down family— and a maiden’s shame avenged by her brother ; 
who becomes for his sister’s sake, an involuntary murderer, and forfeits 
his life owing to the inability of the law to clear him of tho accusation. 
All this is told with power and pathos enough to darken the sunshine Of 
the most cheorful reader, and to waste the spirits of those whom expe- 
riences of life's real trials deter from tlio consideration of “ poetic" or 
imagined pains. We mean every word to bear its whole meaning when 
we declare, that the impression which the first two # volumes produced on 
us, recalled that of * tho Collegians.’ Twenty years ago ‘ the Macder- 
mots* would have made a reputation for its author. Now, those who 
read it will join we have little doubt, in our verdict, but tlioir number will 
be fewer. If we meet Mr. Trollope again, wo hope that it will not be 
on “ mount misery.” He seems to possess a vein of humour — vide the 
description of Mary Brady’s wedding— which if (July reined m (our 
caution is not needlessly prudish) might win him success amongst those 
who prefer “ the quips and cranks”* of Mirth’s creed to the death-spasms 
of cmne and sorrow. 

We owe Mr. Carew an apology for having deferred our notice of the 
interesting and forcible tale which is second on the list Its subject 
matter, alas ! will make it keep ; since it may be fc^ed that the crime 
and misery arising from game-preserving, have not yet cornc to an end. 
More romantic than Miss Martineau’s “ Forest and Game-law tales," 
inasmuch as the close - has a sun-shine which is more 1 soothing to the 
spirits than true to the history of mortal trial. — “ The Poacher's Wife 
is also more interesting, because its .wider canvass admits of greater 
development of incident and character. We hardly need indieato the 
principle personages and events. Tho young farmer who in spite of her 
family marries the heiress — the latter disinherited, whereby the pair 
fall into straits of narrow fortune — the filthy and evil crew, who tempt 
the generous Locksley to bear a part in their midnight deeds, and 
whose crimes are laid to his door ; — the brutal gamekeeper who oppress- 
es the husband and tempts the wife the silly and selfish Baronet 
the death charged as murder upon an innocaut man the trial and 
what it leads -to ; — are not tb^se things written in the title of the book? 
Nevertheless, Mr. Carew has combined them so well that wo desire 
nothing hotter than to meet him in print again , > 

Those like ourselves, whom Mr. WhitohoAl’s former imaginary p«$^ 
ductions have prepared to expect clever and vigorous writingfrom Ms*, 
hand will not be disappointed in his 4 Smiles and Tears.' Mis timed; 
however to borrow a painter's word— is hard rather than sweet. He 
soema to catch hold by instinct and predilection, of tfie sharp corner* 
and blemishes of life to know all its wonts without comforting himself 
sometime© With thoughts of its riches. Such a tendency is a serious 
drawback tm the suocess of a humourist. The reader becomes tired of 
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meanness and folly and distress : and though the sort of optimism and 
false pathos in which too many comic writers find relief and refuge is to 
ourselves littlo more moving and genuine than the maudlin benevo- 
lence of a gentleman “ in his cups”— the very recourse to the expedi- 
ent clearly shews the nature of the contrast required. The public is 
not so nice as the professional critic in discriminating tho paste from 
the real diamondf-the rant of the stage from the utterance of real 
passion. Thus much to account for tho comparatively limited success 
of Mr. Whitehead, as compared with that of others to whom he is supe- 
rior. For the rest wa need but say that we apprehend the 4 Smiles and 
Tears’ to be a republication of the papers which have already appeared 
in the periodicals : — and that they make up a good parlour- window book 
after its kind. 

Banthorpe is not the happiest volume of Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s 
Monthly Series. Its subject matter is worn out ; while previous experi- 
ments have proved that the public takes small interest therein. ’* The 
Lion’ Mrs. Trollope’s 1 Charles Chesterfield’ — and M. Lee Balzac’s 
forcible and painful 4 Un Fraud Homme de Province a Paris’ have sue- 
cessively shewn to the novel -reader what manner of man is the novel 
writer — how severe may be his struggles, how fearful his 44 partings on 
'the thorns of life,” how calculated, are his ambitions to exercise a 
strangely disturbing influence over wholesome natural affection ; hut 
none of tho pictures in question ha\e attracted many gazers or engaged 
the sympathies of many fcgyond those who have felt something kindred 
within them, attesting theijirjitTi — and that “ tlieir own cases” were more 
or less searching! y discussed in the merely imaginary adventures of tho 
Man of Genius. Were w e io offer our own theory of the causes of an 
indifference on which we have often mused with great interest, wo 
should not soon come to an end, and, ‘ Rantliorpo’ claims no very exton- 
eiVb notice either as a work to be analyzed or one to be preached from as 
text. Its author tells us that it was written some years ago : has been 
much altered and a little condensed. We must therefore see some more 
natural and spontaneous exhibition of his invention and power to con- 
struct and to sustain a story, ere we can judge how far he is, or is not, 
capable of 14 enchanting the ear” of the general reader. 


Mothers and Governesses. By the Author of “ Aids to Deve- 
lopment!' 

Though this small volume contains little which was not more elo- 
quently said by Mrs. Jameson in her excellent essay 44 On the Relative 
social position of Mothers and Governesses” (a 44 treatise” the circulation 
of which in a soparate t and cheap form would be most desirable)— 4t is 
seasonable ; since it may address readers who being somewhat distanced 
iby Mrs. Jamesoifs theories of Art, are therefore disposed to regard her 
views of social progress as somewhat visionary. In the pages before us, 
we should blot out some needless words about Papistry, and remove 
rthe doctrinal passages in which the author lays down her own form of 
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»eligious instruction as the one to be followed; and having thus enlarged 
tKe writers philanthropy beyond the bounds of any sect, submit her 
arguments to the consideration of all who have children to educate or 
who purpose to 'educate children. There must be indeed a total recon- 
sideration of our position with regard to those who can oblige us more 
• essentially or damage us more cruelly than any other friend or enemy 
on Earth’s surface — there must be a final quietus grv$n to that haughty 
arrangement of ranks and classes which confounds the instructors of 
our children with our household domestic ere we shall cease to read of 
such “ beggary, old age and pain” as is often the lot of the worn out 
Govcrnoss, or ere the vulgar, the flippant, and the scheming will be dis- 
couraged from undertaking an occupation to which the noblest qualities 
and the highest faculties are scarcely sufficient. 

Meanwhile though for the reasons indicated this is a limited book— 
the perusal thereof must do good among a limited class. Would that 
every Mbthor and Govorness who reads it, or any other appeal of the 
kind, might recollect that something is in her own power — and not 
endure the pain which the facts recorded are calculated to give without 
the effort to bring about a better state of affairs t||j$t is easier we firmly 
believe to amend every code than that one of minute laws which re- 
gulates our daily intercourse. But this is evidently Woman’s province ? 
and to do it by quiet examplo and earnest, affectionate persuasion is 
a task not too low for the highest — not impossibly high for the lowest. 


A Rummer Visit to Ireland in 1846. By Mrs. Frederick West . 

The world has no time to read books like this. The detail of prevailing 
trifles, the praise of Lord this and censure of Mr. That, the repetitions 
of tiresome conversations intended to be elegant, and dull descriptions 
meant for drolleries lia\ e no value or interest for the general public. Mrs. 
West went to Ireland with two objects, to satisfy liorself of its actual 
condition through the medium of her own senso and to exhort her eng- 
lish country-men to “ go and do likewise.” Her \olumc however adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the condition of Ireland, or of the means 
for improving it. 


The British World in the East . By Le itch Ritchie. 

This work profess^ to bo a guide, historical, moral and commercial— to 
quote the language of au elaborate title — to India, China, Australia, 
South Africa, and the other possessions and connexions of Great Britain 
in the eastern and southern seas. It is of course a compilation ; and 
appears to be made with care and ability. As an historical or statistical 
work it has no original pretensions : but as combining a skotoh of tho 
history of each country with an account of its commercial resources and 
general condition, it will probably be found a useful introduction to tho 
standard writers on tho East,— and useful also, as a manual for tho 
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desk of tho merchant. The style is clear and llowing— the foots are well 
arranged. 


Recollections of Malta , Sicily, and the Continent . By Penry 
Williams , 

Beyond a Novel wording of the fact that children are not M incompatible 
with locomotion” put forth in the preface to encourage “ family men” 
to travel with their wives and “ their little ones,” we find little in these 
4 ‘ Recollections” that has not been reraembored before by touristy of 
every fonn and order. British self-complacency abroad is not now— 
neither fancied smartness, with its real rapidity : and both are here. 


Past and Present . 

A comedy eomody in three Acts, tho style of which is promising. 


Tracey ; or , the Apparition. By Mrs. Thomson , 3 vols. Bentley . — 
Twelve Years ago. By the Author of ( Letters to my Unknown 
Friends / 1 vol. Longman and Co., — Jack Ariel ; or life on 
hoard an Indiaman. By the author of ‘ The Post Captain / 
8 vols. Newby*** Rough Recollections of Rambles Abroad and at 
Home. By Colder Campbell , 3 vols. Newby. — Home and its 
Influences. By the Hon. Adela Sidney. 3 up Is. Bentley. 

The shortness of life and the scantiness of patience are practically 
experienced in no world more thap the Romancers. Let him be extra- 
vagant or absurd— lack-a-daisical or farcical — superfine or a little vulgar 
—there will nevertheless be a public for him. We cannot promise so 
much to the tedious novelist — bo he ever so clever, humorous, pathetic 
or philosophical. Tho heaviness of hand which in some measure may 
be thought to warrant an historian as solid is a sad drawback on the 
fiction-weaver’s popularity. Thus Mi's. Thompson, though sho can com- 
mand humours and exhibit them in character — though she has true and 
right feelings with winch licr personages aro instinct — lacks in her 
novels that flow and lightness of narration which compel or seduce die 
reader along ; and however undeservedly, they will be generally wc 
bend, rated as lower after their kind than her dRrious works. Yofc 

E ey' will repay perusal ; if only as containing its sketch of Our Lady 
Barracks— the gay, motherly, slatternly Mrs. Captain Topham. 
2£r$. Thomson has a clear understanding of the costumes and manners 
of the last century. She manages these only one degree less felicitously 
than the authoress of 4 Mount Sorel.’ On the present occasion, hor plot 
is too mihutely entangled for the apprehension of most readers. The 
dramatis perSo&as— two young Elphinstones, who are deprived \ot their 
mritage (and remind us of the brothers in Night and Morning), -^Tracey 
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the man of pleasure— Aylmer his familiar— Isabel his victim— and Miss 
Purdillion, the heiress— not to speak of Lilia, the long tried heroine* 
and Honora, her blind sister — are taken up and layed down it would 
seem, in consequence of fatigue rather than settlod purpose on Mrs. 
Thomson’s part ; while the apparition which gives to hor novel, its title 
might be removed by the gentle surgery of two clips of the scissors with- 
out any. one missing it. Nay the stoiy would be a gaingr by such excision. 
It would have been easy to write about this novel, smooth paragraphs 
professing much and meaning nothing: but Mrs. Thomson is better 
than a manufacturer,— and her works therefore, merit the respect of- 
analysis* 

4 Twelve Years ago ’ will do little, to enhance the reputation of the 
Author 4 of Letters to my unknown Friends.’ For any connection or 
sequence which the story contains, it might just as well be called 4 Twenty 
years to come.’ Wo become impatient of these namby-pamy talcs 
given to the world under tlio pretext of amiable meaning and semblance 
of deep humility. Were the latter aught but semblance, we should not 
ho often read tho languago of bigotry, covert contempt, and avowed in- 
fallibility in their pages; — nine-tenths of which indeed, would be kept 
at homo in the oratories and retreats of the zealous authors. 

But here is a writer in famous ^conceit with himself — in tlio profes- 
sional not pious line ; — the author of 4 Jack Ariel.' Ho dedicates liis 
throe volumes to the Bight Hon. T. B. Macauloy, in gratitude for past 
commendations — and sooing that the Simples, the Easys, the Cringles, 
and the Ratlines” of Hor Majesty's service have won golden opinions, 
and aspiring to rank with 44 the Marryats, Chamiers*Hnd Neals” in tho 
management of Prospero’s wand, has taken up his pen to picture tho 
glory of tho East India Company’s service. Tho rosult is 44 Jack Ariel* 
—the heaviest Ariel that ever was doomed to drop over tho edge of 
44 Lethe's Wharf !” Wo presume that the book is dedicated to -the 
44 Voyage out” — since the first volume, beyond tho closo of which neither 
patience nor duty could force us, only takes the Mars past tlio Land’s 
end. What chance in truth, is there of making way with an Author 
who when mustoring the ship’s company, begins thus: — “A concise 
statement of a few of the loading particulars of the principal persons on 
board I regard as entirely apposite” — With books so tedious and foolish 
there is but one short and easy method,-— namely an introduction to the 
waste paper basket — the Trunkmaker's establishments being filled to 
overflowing. 

If we forbear to intermeddle with Mr. Colder Campbell’s 4 Rough Re- 
collections', it is from no disrespect to him or them : since few tellers of a 
short story figure more pleasantly in an Annual or Magazine than ho ; 
while he writes verse with ease and smoothness, if not with vigorous group 
of thought or high flight of fancy. But many of the sketches, tales, 
&c., hero collected have been before published In the UMiteineg, and 
being familiar to the reader, had already prepared him to^lcomc th& 
miscellany as agreeable summer reading after its kind. 

Without the slightest intention of that maudlin praise*whkhis really 
one of the most humiliating of shame to such as desire thgUfttb, 
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can commend Miss Sidney's three tales entitled “ Home ” as being in 
spirit and manner much what tales by an English gentlewoman 
should be. 

They may not contain aught that is very new or very profound ; but 
they are instinct with sensible meaning and kindly feeling, and as pic* 
tures of womanhood are in their delicacy and purity, some of the most 
womanly that we have recently looked at. ‘ Boatrix,* the first should 
have borne the name of Mildred ; — for the country maiden not the 
townish butterfly, is the real heroine of the story. There is a touch of 
‘quaint character in the husband who falls to this same true and* 
honest Mildred’s lot, from which we augur good things to come. 

‘ Dinah* is a study of ill-temper somewhat spoiled in tlio finishing. 
We are loth to believe in the cure of a malady so severe as 
hors — which moreover time must liavo made chronic. Clarence 
is intended to shadow forth the artist nature and its sufficiency 
to make up for woman’s sacrifice of every toy and treasure that is 
dear to her. Miss Sidney deals with this in the right generous spirit ; 
hut is somewhat afraid of the whole truth. Success is mado to conic 
too easily to the out-cast girl : Whereas with those who hold the gift 
of Imagination as a blessing not a curse, the moral should bo that, — 
lot success be granted or denied, there inherently exists in the sense 
of Beauty — in the possession of Poetry — something so enobling 
and consoling and strengthening as to compensate for equivocal station 
and narrow fortunes. When will those who write of genius dwell on 
its divine essence ryjhor than on its worldly honours ? But it would be 
urqust to chide Russ Sidney because in tins she is no move wise or 
faithful than veteran authors ; — especially when our purpose is to 
commend her first effort so as to encourage her to fftture ones. 


Men, Women , and Books : a Selection of Sketches, Essays anrf 
Critical Memoirs from his uncollected prose writings. Bg 
Leigh Hunt , 2 rols . 


With such a title as the above the reader knows what pleasure ho 
may expect from Mr. Leigh Hunt, lie never writes ot Ik wise than 
cheerfully. His “ Men” are all “ wisest, virtuoiwxst” — if not “ discivetest, 
—-best.” His “Women” make up a boing so charming and multitudinous, 
that whenener ho begins on what Harriet Byron might have called 
u the tender subject” we are reminded of the equatorial embrace 
imagined by another Byron, when in the good natured mood, he wished 
that the sex had “ but one rosy mouth.” Mr, Hunt’s » Books” again are 
dear friends ; and he has an extenuating word for every fault of every 
friend. No one draw* out the exquisite passages of a favorite author 
with such conscious relish— no one is happier or finer in the distinction 
*of beauties — no one more engaging in taking the reader’s sympathy for 


granted. He will have sunshine, — will promote gay spirits — will uphold 
Jiberal truths, blithely yet earnestly. If not sufficient as a guide, ho is 
as a companion ; and we never leave him without having found 
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something new to think about or differ from. Thus he i$ the prince of 
parlour- window writers whether it be of the winter parlour with . its 

44 sea-coal fire” and its warmly cushioned seat in the oriel, to heat* the 
wind pining outside which is so luxurious an enhancement of comfoirt,— 
or the sUrhmer parlour with its open window, mantled, curtained by wood,- 
bine draperies or veiled with jessamine flowers. We imagine too that 
he may be tried as a tourist’s vade mecum, — without jpuch fear of being 
thrown out of the carriage window as dull or unsympathetic, with Mr.. 
Burchell’s monosyllable. The reader will 4o best to test the justice of, 
the above character for himself: since we may not extract from Mr. 
Hunt’s newest miscellany because all its contents have done duty else- 
where. Some pleasant old friends are here : 4 A visit to the Zoological 
Garden’ reminding m curiously of the rapid flight of Fashion, which 
has now all but deserted Monkey Green— 41 The World of Books,”— 
44 Jack Abott’s Breakfast,” from which no doubt the clever French farce- 
writer concocted the Omelette Fantastique for Ravel, if both he and 
Mr. Hunt did not draw their invention from some elder original, the four 
44 Criticisms on Female Beauty” brimful of dainty points Jor Courts of 
Love and Committees of Taste to arbitrate. Papers on Sucking, Ben 
Johnson, Cowley, Pope, — on the British Poetesses, Madame de Sevign6, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, &c. Jkc. In short a pleasanter compa- 
nion to listen to, smile with or protest against, is hardly likely to 
appear during this dry summer than this same 41 Men, Women, and 
Books.” 


The Cardinal's Daughter : a Novel . By the late Robert Mac- 
kenzie Daniel , author of “ The Scottish Heiress” 3 cols. 

This is the last work of one to whom ye are indebted for some interest- 
ing and pathetic stories ; and who sank as the preface leads us to 
understand, under* the pressure of anxiety and literary labour, leaving 
behind but small provision for the support and nurture of survivors. 
Under such circumstances it is gratifying that the critic is able without 
spraining after panegyric, to praise 4 The Cardinal’s Daughter’ as one of 
the best recent historical novels of the exciting school to which belong 
4 Whitehall,’ 4 Whitefriars,’ &c. — those we mean which depend upon 
romantic incident and adventure rather than on a Holbeinesque por- 
traiture of well-known statesmen or rulers ; and whose authors imagine 
what might h.ive happened in connection with the great .events of his- 
tory more felicitously than they chronicle what did occur. Thus though 
we have the trial of Katherine of Arragon, the exaltation of Anna 
Bole.vn, and the debase of Cardinal Wolsey successively brorght before 
us, we linger in preference upon the wild passion gf Brandon, the Secre- 
tary, for the 4 Cardinal's Daughter;’ and are chiefly moved by the pro- 
gressive events which cast him loose from his loyalty to his master, and 
plunge him, into intrigue, conspiracy and schism. Thus too a subordinate 
female character* Pauline the dancing girl, has 44 a charm^and mystery,” 
which neither the queen degraded nor the queen preferred possesses ; 
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nor even Henrietta de Mayenne, the unwilling nun r heroine of Bran- 
don’s love. Further recommendation, and better we cannot add than 
this — that few who take up 4 The Cardinal’s Daughter’ will be able to 
lay it down unfinished. 


Castles in the Air , 8 vols. By Mrs. Gore . 

Mbs. Gore can hardly produce a book which shall not shew 44 some 
lively touches” of invention, repartee, or occasional pathos. This time 
the wisdom and the wit of her novel lie in its happy title — ‘ Castles in 
tho Air.’ We expected much from the lady’s treatment of one of the 
World’s few subjects for fiction. It might shew uft, we thought a railway 
Alnasrhnr, rising from Stagg’s Garden to Carlton Terrace — from a 
stokor-ship to a seat in the cabinet. Or we might behold some won- 
drous dreamer of middle-age poetry, and good citizenship, whose 1 Castle 
in the Air* would be a Rhine fortress with its folter-kammer for the 
recusant churl who would not bleed freely enough without a touch of the 
rack — and whose Church, one where the “prices current” of purgatoiy put 
salvation for self and party within reach exclusively of the rich and 
noble. Then there are the beauty’s castles — stately pleasure domes 
such as Grieve or Marshall, or Tebbin build for the last scene of a 
ballet — Elysiums where coaohes-and-six come and go all the day long, 
and 44 dances and delights” 44 take up the wondrous tale” every night: 
where lovers are^ounted by the thousand and rivals there are none. 
Or we might be led through the castles of the man of genius which every 
new describer heightens with a new touch : — by some one story more such 
as he himself may have built in his time ! who will say that we were 
castle-building when led by Mrs. Gore’s title to look out for some such 
fabric as one of the above ? Yet die event proves us to have been vision- 
aries. The clever, but all exhaustless, novelist might have written her 
tale first and then have fixed thereon its taking title. It is merely 
once again the autobiography of a selfish man. We would not 
quarrel with this — nor propound so delicate an objection as our 
notion that such build their castles on the earth (in the mine 
in the market as may be,) never in the air —were the novel new 
in a single feature or combination or were even the old tale well told. 
But since Homer has been caught nodding, why not Mrs. Gore ? 
She can awaken when she pleases ; to give us another 4 Mothers and 
Daughters,* another 4 Poeress,* another 4 Cecil :* — and therefore in place 
of vexing her and taking up public time with objections and analysis 
of this hundredth novel of one to whom we owe so much pleasure, 
let us rather await a happier moment, for presenting ourselves with the 
rule and compasses * waiving” as Hood’s Mrs. Pugsley considerately 
puts it 44 animosities till a more agreeable season. 
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Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor^ Coleridge and Robert Soufbcta 
* # By Joseph Cottle. 

We are somewhat surprised at the reproduction of this pairiM 
with large additions. When ten years ago it was issued underth* 
title of RecoHecdons of S. T. Coleridge only, it called forth an amOtm^ 
6f castigation which we should hare thought might bate deterred Mr. 
Cottle from a renewal and exaggerated evidence of his bad taste, xne 
share, too, which he ascribes to Mr. Southey in the transactions, adds to 
the offence. No man having the proper sympathy and reverence for the 
genius of either the late laureate or nis gifted friend would have un- 
necessarily obtruded such a correspondence on the world. That the* 
opinions therein expressed regarding Mr. Coleridge were not the del>> 
betate ‘ tiC' r xxiptions of Mr. Southey’s mind there can be no doubt : they' 
were on the face **4hem, hasty ebullitipna of passion and chagrin— , 
repepted of as soon aTuti^d^ Theiy error is equally obvious. They 
contemplate the character of the a false point of view ; and 

make no difference for the variety of tastes* aiicf } n hteratum 

The assumption that Coleridge could lead precisely the sam£ 
devote himself to the same channels of industry as Mr. Southey^SJft^T 
and that moreover he ought to -have done so is both practically anoF 
psychologically absurd. Mr. Coleridge might labour as a literary man 
for truth, but wa* morally incapacitated from doing so for the market. 
This he himself knew ; and whoever understands the character of his 
mind will know it too. 


A Picture Book without Pictures. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

From the German Translation of De la Motte Fouque. * By 

Meta Taylor. 

“ A Poem without rhyme.” “ A concert without sound,” either title 
would befit this delicious little book as well as the one already bestowed 
on it. Mrs. Taylor’s is not however the first translation. — Mrs. Howitt 
having already done the * Picture Book’ into English for one of the 
periodicals. But the charm of Andersen does not wear off with conti- 
nuance of our acquaintance ; and Mrs. Taylor is correct, and, for & 
foreigner, singularly elegant in her management of English. 


English Life t Social and Domestic, in the middle of the ninetenth 
Century . By the author of 4 Reviews' 

This little volume, ascribed we believe truly to the lady of an eminent 
prelate, is designed to examine and illustrate the effect of qpr advanced 
civilization on the duties of social and domestic life ; to point out wbaT 
perfection social morals have attained in theory, and what errors hav 
been permitted to creep into practice. This enquiry is undertaken in/a 
most parental spirit', In every page it is manifest that a mother is speak- 
ing— a mother who deems nothing ,frivplou$ that may involve irapdftapt 
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nonsequences to her children. In such a spirit she examines that great 
feOdial problem. How may the young mix with the world and avoid the 
contamination of the evil principles with which it abounds ? To this the 
ascetic curtly replies, 11 Come out and be separate the mother refutes 
such solution of the doubt, and exposes the error on which it is based 
by a discussion of particulars. 


Jottings from my Sabretasck. By a Chelsea Pensioner . 

Not one jot more we are disposed to exclaim on closing this ten thou- 
sandth collection of military reminiscences. — It is not so good as some 
of its predecessors— not worse than others ; but the grace and attrition 
of freshness are wanting to it. Its subjects, adventure 0 ^ieasantnesT' 
and pathetics are all as familiar to the general j^uer as “ Sanconiathan 
Manetho, and Berosus” were to JVcJrvjftrarose. For those who medi- 
tate exch anging ^ fofe *pen, we are tempted to exclaim— Give 
ns Peterloo^p-jsj^ttingham, or Bristol, if you cannot stretch so far as 
CliuS0/» O j. Khyber Pass. Tell us of parades at Windsor and sojourns 
^C^eedon (nearly as monotonous as quarantine ;) — but not “ one jot 
more” we beseech you of the “ Peninsula” or of the great Duke. 


Charlotte Corday. -An Historical Tale , by Rosse Ellen Hen- 
dricks, author of * Joan of Arc / The Astrologers Daughter . 

Miss Ilcndricks, we apprehend, will prefer some teij lines of quotation 
to twenty of comment ; and the following passage from the catastrophe 
will nappily exempt us from the necessity of pronouncing judgment 
on the work of one who is sure that her youth and inexperience will 
make friends for her : — 

u Then Charlotte’s face was suddenly flushed; * I must die/ whispered a secret 
voice, * and like the Roman of old I will meet not avoid death.' She heaved one deeply 
drawn sigh from her sad breast, and then as if determined and sadly resolute, she 
addressed the multitude ; — * Murmur not’ she cried * cease your exclamations, your 
vengeance shall be appeased, I shall die the murderer's death — long, long, have I 
bid farewell to the earth — long has the desire of life flickered and died in my bosom. 
The agony of sorrow is past, I hail death. I would only that the last moment were 
past And have ye the heart, cruel, cruel men, to gaze on the end of a young crea- 
ture, not twenty years old ; I almost feared to receive the boon of life from your 
bands, but Marat's influence has made you strangely cruel.* ‘My earthly doom 
is in your hands, hut have I no ht pe ; — None, none, from men, but from on high, 
from the beautiful throne of forgiveness, there seraphs are singing their bail, and they 
have yet a humble seat reserved for the repentant sinner. Eternal fount of mercy, 
from those springs shall I hq/iceforth draw ! no more earthly trials, no more earthly 
woe. Are there mothers in^this assembly ? If so shed a few tears over the memory 
of the young daughter disappointing maternal hope. *1 must sec my daughter, my own 
my young, my hopeless Charlotte,’ cried a thrilling voice, and Madame Corday threw 
her aims round hey poor child’s neck. What cared she then that she clasped a guilty 
one ? Did she ever remember that Charlotte had given her cause for complaint ? 
No* no,— the warm heart of a mother’s love was outpouring its grieffc, and she wept 
long and convulsively. Then she threw herself on her knees before the judges. 
* Are ye men ?' she cried, ‘ are ye men V Spare her, spare the poor stray lamb, restore 
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her to the fold of a mother's penitential roof, let her die repentant on my bosom. Can- 
not her youth soften you ? Must the guillotine sever that beautiful throat ? Loot, 
look, it is over full with the richness of youth ; look up Charlotte^ fall on your knees,--* 
great God, have pity on my child I” 

Perhaps should this extract meet the writer’s eye, she too may become 
alive to the consciousness of its containing its own distinct criticism. 
But authors are as blind as lovers ! 


Fortescue ; a Novel . By James Sheridan Knowles , 3 vole. 

We had so recently an occasion of describing the general characteristics; 
of ^Iv^heridan Knowles as a writer of prose [ante, p. 228] are so coiv* 
v faced of ti* ^i.»ia|griority of * Fortescue’ to * George Lovel,* that we are 
glad to be spareo*Pfe^in^^n such a “ twice- told tale” in every sense of 
the word as the repu bl ic atioi f* ^stfQre us. * Fortescue’ has already ap- 
peared, week by week, in a conteiutT8g«MMr , A cgliup na ; and possibly the 
bit-by-bit manner of working could operate mor<3^.v*fi»*iuurably on no 
one than on Mr. Sheridan Knowles. But his forte, altex all, is not 
novel-writing. 
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An Autobiographical Memoir of Sir John Barrow , Bart., late of 
the Admiralty; including Reflect iorA, Observations, and Remi- 
niscences at Home and Abroad , from Early Life to Advanced 
Age . Murray . . 

Foety years of public service commencing within the current century, 
preceded by forty years of adventure, which successively introduced an 
observant and active matt to the curiosities of Greenland, China, and the 
Cape of Good Hdpe — forty years of participation in some of the best 
official and literary society of this Babylon of ours — and (to say nothing 
of literary labours in quarto, &p.) forty years of Quarterly reviewing, th$ 
fruit whereof was upwards of Wo hundred critical essays — such creden- 
tials justify their possessor in what Colley Cibber calls u the delightful 
pleasure of writing about ones self day long,”— if, indeed, Autobiographer 
ever needed justification. Sir John Barrow undertakes his task in a 
manner which must set every reader at ease. Possessing — not idly 
boasting— a mens sana in corpora sano , — bearing testimony, throughout 
his narrative, to the honourable and healthy influences of work, and to 
the certainty with which energy and self-improvement will advance ffee* 
fortunes of one lowly-born— we have rarely looked into a record of eighty 
years which chronicles so much of prosperity and happiness. Nor can 
we forget that Sir John Barrow’s public career Hy in the most interesting 
and, varied hemisphere of the official world. That department which is 
first reached with news of a sea-victory, and in which the prefects for 
some great voyage of discoveiy are matured, must give«jrtay to feelings 
of more frequent excitement and thoughts of larger enterprise than find* 
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place or occupation in other branches of national service at the desk. — 
In short, here is another pleasant English book, to be added to the 
Englishmans library. 

Sir John Barrow adds one more fair name to our Biographia Borealis . 
He was born — an only child — at Draglcybeck, near Ulverstone, in North 
Lancashire, in 1754 His father was a farmer and gardener ; and the 
boy was early mad^Tesponsible for the flower-garden. But he tells, with 
a pleasant pride, how he was responsible also for the culture of something 
more precious than pinks and southernwood 

« Just after leaving school, in a conversation with a young friend, we lamented that 
there no such thing ns a Sunday-school, for the benefit of poor children, and I 
suggested that we should propose one — but how ? There was no newspaper—not 
even it printing- press. We, however, drew up a plan, and I undertook to stick it up 
on the market-cross, the night before market-day. We saw that it excited great atten- 
tion ; it was talked of ; a person offered himself to undertake it j and it succeeded so 
well, that to the U1 verstone Sunday-school 1 and some of my family are at this time 
annual subscribers.” 

At the Town Bank Grammar School young Barrow picked up hia 
education ; and so early distinguished himself in arithmetic, mensuration, 
<fec., that on leaving school he was appointed to take part in the survey 
of the great Comshed Estate. iLike gll youths who will rise, he turned 
this to account by familiarizing himself with the practical use of the 
mathematical instruments employed : — 

“ In fact, during our sojourn at the Priory, I so far availed myself of the several 
applications of these instruments, that, on arriving in London, some years afterwards, 
I extended tny knowledge of them, so as to draw up and publish a small treatise, to ex- 
plain the practical use of a case of mathematical instruments, being my first introduction 
to the press, for which I obtained twenty pounds ; and was nut a little delighted to send 
my first-fruits to my mother.” 

We must take another paragraph from this portion of the Memoir 

44 For the twelve month, or thereabouts, that I remained at tome, the employment 
of my time was directed towards something that was useful or curious. Of the latter, 

I had fallen in with an account of Benjamin Franklin’s electrical kite ; aiu! a kite being 
a very common object with schoolboys, and a string steeped in salt-water, with a glass 
handle to it, not difficult to he had, i speedily flew my kite, ami obtai led abundance 
of sparks. An old woman curious ro see what I was about, it was too tempting an 
opportunity not to give her a shock, which so frightened her, that she spread abroad a 
report in the village that I was no better than 1 should be ; for that I was drawing down 
fire from heaven. The alarm ran through the village, and my poor mother entreated 
me to lay aside my kite. ” 

The parents of young Barrow were naturally anxious to see him 
established in some calling or profession ; and would fain have bent his 
views towards the Church. The youth knew himself and his vocation 
better. Instead of preparing for a career utterly unsuited to him, he 
undertook in his fourteenth year the superintendence and book-keeping 
of an iron-foundry in Si. Thomas's Buildings, Liverpool. So success- 
fully were his ditties performed, that at the expiration of two years he 
Vas offered a partnership. But the death of Mr. Walker, the proprie- 
tor, and the disposal of the property put an end to this scheme. No- 
thing seems to have escaped young Barrows inquisitive spixit. He 
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assisted Lunardi, the aeronaut, in tlie inflation of his balloon — then a 
strange novelty. He records, too, an experiment of quite another order, 
which, though not scientific, seems at this distance of time little less 
strange : — 

14 louring my residence in Liverpool, I hail an opportunity of seeing, what very few 
have witnessed, Mrs. Siddons acting a romping character in a farce (Charlotte, I think, 
the name is), the ‘ Apprentice. 1 The company had just arri^gd under her husband, 
Mr. Siddons, and the bill of faro had been distributed. Thelady intended for the 
character failed to make her appearance, and Mrs. Siddons voluntored to toko it, after 
having performed her part in a tragedy. ” 

When questioned in later years as to the authenticity of this fact, tlio 
Tragic Muse declined positively owning to the Romp, — though she would 
not deny that such a thing might have been 1 

The next step in knowledge taken by Sir John Barrow was nothing 
less spirited than a voyage to Greenland, — which he was invited to per- 
form with an invalid captain for whom the bracing north air had been 
prescribed. Here was an opportunity not to be neglected for studying 
seamanship. Tlio Captain — 

*' appointed a smart young man to instruct me how to steer, to assist him in reefing a 
sail, to take azimuths and altitudes which I know pretty well how to work — in short, 
in all the tactical parts of navigation ; and the mortal learnt of it the more I liked it.” 

While on board the Peggy, young Barrow 44 spoke” a well-known per- 
sonage who chanced to be taking a voyage in the Betsy of Liverpool, 
also for the benefit of his health. Of him we have an anecdote or two; 
and shall add to these a notice of the close of the voyage. — 

44 Sir Isaac Coflin was one of those singular characters, who are sometimes called 
oddities, because their actjpns are not governed by the ordinary rules of mankind. 
Whenever lie was in a ship passing the tropics, and a fresh breeze blowing, it is said 
that lie was sure to be seen on the forecastle, on the anchor-stock, or on the spritsail- 
yard, with his lance ready poised to dash into the dolphins, when seen flashing It kc 
lightning across the bow of tho ship ; and ho* is said to have rarely missed his aim, 
except on one occasion* when he throw himself, spear in band, on a passing porpoise, 
and kept afloat astride of his prize, like another Arion, till fetched off by a 
boat. Towards the latter period of his life, Sir Isaac went over to an island in the 
St. Lawrence, peopled mostly by the descendants of his family. In a letter I received 
from him he said, 4 1 have been among three hundred Coffin*, and have built a school to 
hold about a hundred of their young ones ; and in returning, the smull vessel having 
caught tire, I jumped overboard and, to avoid being burnt, was very nearly being 
drowned ; and thus, having escaped these two perils, I suppose I may consider myself 
reserved for the remaining one — to be hanged.’ On our advance to the northward, our 
little Welsh doctor became very ftdgetty about witnessing, for the first time, tlio sun 
just skimming the northern part of the horizon about midnight, haying, lie mid, lost 
several nights’ sleep, by his vigilance in watching the first cmeision ol‘ its whole body 
* above the horizon. lie frequently expressed Ills great delight that the sun, during 
our stay, was never to set, but permanently to shed liis benign rays upon us. His 
messmates, however, used to check liis ardour, and endeavoured to convince him of 
his mistake, in fancying the glaring light of the sun, reflected from the ice and snow, 
agreeable, it being not only unpleasant, but injurious to the eyes ; that a few clouds 
and a fog, which would bo of frequent occurrence, are a* great relief, and that the 
permanence he so much wished for not only would interfere with life hours of rest, but 
that he would he puzzled to know when it was time to go to bed, and when to rise — 
nay, that occasions might happen, w lien a day oi two would either h<* W or gained 
upon the voyage* .,A11 this, however true, was incomprehensible to the Welshman 
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but he had proof of the latter part on returning home. The long labours of the people 
in chasing, capturing, towing the ship, and cutting up the scvcial whales caught, 
together with stowing the blubber away in the casks and hold, each fish employing all 
hands forty-eight or fifty hours, made all of us indeed so little careful of keeping time, 
that we actually did lose a day ; and it was not discovered until we entered the Mersey, 
when, on approaching St. Nicholas’s Church, we heard the bells ringing and saw a 
number of people proceeding towards that place of worship. We concluded, therefore, 
that it was Sunday, which was confirmed by the pilot, whereas by our watches and the 
ship’s log it was Saturday. It appears that Captain Sir E. Parry, on one occasion, got 
into this perplexity, and to prevent its happening on a future voyage, he had the dial 
plates of several watches marked with twenty-four hours instead of twelve ; the first 
at the top of the dial representing midnight, the twelfth at the bottom mid-day, by 
which such a mistake could not easily happen.” 

This is probably the only occasion during his long and active life in 
which Sir John Barrow lost a day ! 

This Greenland voyage — which had been taken against the inclina- 
tion of our author s parents — was little calculated to settle his mind to 
home keeping ; still less to acquiescence in the tame penury of a sizar- 
ship. llis ambition began to fix on London : that arena for struggle 
which tcmpts«every enterprising spirit — and, let us add, retains and 
rewards those who add courage and conduct to talent and purpose. Dis- 
regarding the offer to superintend a West India estate*, young Barrow 
accepted a mathematical tutorship ii\ an academy at Greenwich kept by 
Dr. James. This opened the way to the formation of influential con- 
nexions. Some of hi> pupils were destined for the Navy — among them a 
son of Lord Anson and another of Lord Lcveson Gower. He had a lady 
pupil too, — Lady Beaumont, of Coleorton ; and soon contracted a 
friendship with the son of Sir George Staunton. By the influence of 
the Stauntons, he was included iu the suite of Lord Macartney on his 
memorable embassy to China. The leading events of this expedition have 
become matter of history. But here is a passage narrated so pleasantly 
that were it a “ twenty-times told tale ” we must have it once again. — 

“ On the 14th of September, three days before the Emperor’s birth-day. Padre 
Anselmo came to tell me that he thought all was not right at Gehol ; that the Tartar 
legate bad been degraded from his rank for deceiving the Emperor, and for not hauug 
paid his personal respects to the Ambassador on board ship, when in Tiensing roads ; 
tbat bis peacock’s feather had been exchanged for a crow’s tail ; and that regard for 
his age and liis family alone had saved liim from banishment. The Emperor, it seems, 
having heard that the Ambassador’s portrait was suspended in the cabin of the Lion, 
asked the legate if it was like him, when it came out that he had never been near the 
Lion, ns liis order directed him, but had reported that it had been obeyed. Two days 
after tins, on going to the hall of audience, I found the doors shut, and the old eunuch 
walking about in so sullen a mood that he would not speak to me. Groups of officers 
were assembled in the court-yai d, all looking as if sometliing very dreadful cither had 
happened or was about to happen. Nobody would speak to me, nor could I get any 
explanation of this extraordinary conduct ; though I concluded it could be no other 
than the result of a temporary anger of the old Emperor, for the deception that liad 
been practised on him. At length my friend Dcodato made liis appearance, with a 
countenance not less woeful than those of the government officers. I asked him what 
had occurred ? Ilia answer was, ‘We are all lost, ruined, and undone. Lord 
Macartney has refused to comply with the ceremony of prostrating nine times 
before the Emperor, unless a Chinese officer, of equal rank with himself, shall go 
through the tamo ceremony before the portrait of his Britannic Majesty $ 
or, that his Lordship’s proposal, which ho nad now to offer, should be accept- 
ed— namely, tbat he himself would perform the same ceremdny of respect to 
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his Imperial Majesty, which he is required to do to his own sovereign.’ And 
Deodato observed that whatever might bo thought of this at Gehol, the great officers 
of state, in the tribunal of rites and ceremonies iu Pekin, were, he knew, outrageous, 
perplexed, and alarmed ; in short, that it could not be conceived what might be the 
consequences of allowing an ancient custom to be broken through, and a new one, 
of a barbarous nation, to be adopted in lieu of it. But Deodato was, moreover, fear- 
ful that the ill effects of it might extend to his own class. The only visible result upon 
us at Yucn-min-Yuen was the abridgment of our table in the number and quality of 
the dishes — the usual mode among the Chinese of manif&tfng their displeasure. 
Something of the same kind, it appeared, had taken place at Gehol : from the tune 
that the Ambassador began to demur to the ceremony, and to offer conditions, attempts 
were made to starve him into compliance by an abridgment of his table ; finding that 
to fail, they had recourse to an opposite plan, and became full of liberality, kindness, 
and complaisance. On the 21st of September, the Ambassador returned to Pekin, and 
notice was issued that, on the 30th, tho Emperor would inspect the presents at Yucn- 
min-Yuen. They were all perfectly ready, and I was not a little delighted at the idea 
of turning them over to the Chinese. This was the day fixed for his intended return, 
and it was notified to the Ambassador that it was a usual compliment for all public 
officers to meet him on the road ten or twelve miles from the capital, and that it would 
be so considered, if his Excellency and suite would join in the ceremony. There was 
nothing unreasonable in this, and accordingly the whole suite were mounted and 
arrived on the ground about six in the morning. This road was newlv made for the 
occasion, beautifully rolled smooth and level, well watered, and on eacn side . were, at 
intervals of about fifty yards, triangles of poles erected, from which were suspended 
painted lanterns. On the margins of the road, as far as the eye could reach, were 
thousands of state-officers in habits of ceremony — Tartar troops in their holiday-dresses 
— standard-bearers without number — military music and household officers lining the 
two sides of the road. The approach of tho Emperor was announced by a bla^t of 
trumpets, followed by softer music ; and the description, in an ancient and hallowed 
record, is so strikingly similar to tlic one iu question as to be here appropriately applied ; 

‘ And at that time, when all the people heard the sound of the cornet, flutes, 
harps, sacklmt, psaltery, and all kinds of music, then the princes, the governors, and 
captains, the judges, the treasurers, the counsellors, the sheriffs, and all the rulers of tho 
provinces thnt were gathered together, fell down and worshipped’ — save and except, 
it may be added, certain strangers who were present and obstinately resolved to do no 
greater homage to any sovereign, than that which is required by their own, and who 
contented themselves by voluntarily bending one knee to the ground, as tlu- Emptfror 
of China passed by. Seated in a clumsy state -chariot, his Majesty bowed \ cry graci- 
ously to the Ambassador as he passed, and sent a message to say that, understanding 
lie was not well, he advised him to rctnm immediately to Pekin, and not to stop at 
Ynen-min-Yuen, as had been intended and arranged on leaving Gehol. The following 
day, the 1st of October, the Emperor, attended by a Tartar officer, inspected the 
presents in tho hall of audience, and examined many of them more attentively than I 
could have imagined. He desired the Tartar prince to tell us through Deodato, that 
tho accounts he had received of our good conduct at Yueii-niin-Yuou had given him 
great pleasure ; and that he had ordered a present to be made to each of us, as a proof 
of his entire satisfaction. The present consisted of rolls of silk, and pieces of silver 
cast in the form of a Tartar shoe, each being ebonl nn ounce in weight. They were 
delivered by the old eunuch, who wished to exact from us the usual prost rations, even 
after the Emperor had departed ; but I only laughed at him, ancl asked him where 
the bamboos were kept ; ho understood me, gave a grin and a growl, and walked 
away. I thought it right, however, to desire Deodato to explain to the Tartar prince, 
who remained, that we had no objection to do as tho Ambassador had done at Gehol, 
and which had been repeated by ns on meeting the Emperor ; and he immediately 
said that nothing more was required ; accordingly, on receiving the presents, we each 
placed one knee on the lowest step leading to the throne. •! told Lord Macauncy what 
we luul done, and he said it was perfectly correct.” 

Barrow’s prudence and inquiring spirit could hardly /ail to recom- 
mend him to those having good things to give away. On his return to. 
England, we find him contributing to, and assisting in, the confection o/ 
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Sir George Staunton’s official narrative of the Expedition — and shortly 
afterwards hearing Lord Macartnoy company to the cape of Good Hope. 
Arrived there, he was nominated to go up the country to Graaff Heynot — 
where the boors were at that juncture 44 in a state little short of re- 
bellion.” Such a perpetual change of scene, occupation and duty 
allotted to a man of our author’s temperament seems a notable illustra- 
tion of the luck of-** the silver spoon” : — and the following description of 
his start up the country reads like a bit of Defoe. — 

41 In concert with Mr. Bresler, the landrost (the parson having positively refused to 
go), I purchased two horses, ten oxen, and a boulder-waggon, well covered with a 
rounded canvas roof, and fitted my cot inside. I took with me a small pocket sextant 
of Ramsden, of five-inch radius, an artificial horizon, a case of mathematical instru- 
ments, a pocket compass, a small telescope, and a double-barrelled rifle-gun that had be- 
longed to poor Anguish. The only books I carried with me were Alton’s 4 Hortus 
Kewcnsis,* and the ‘Systemu Neturie,* which were of great importance, affording mo 
both comfort and assistance ; some small quantity of wine and spirits ; but T left the 
cooking apparatus, the kitchen utensils and the table appendages, to tlie landrost, who 
had his own two waggons, ami a third for his baggage and for the people, his sen nut 
and the Hottentot leaders of the oxen. A blaek boy and a smart Hottentot took 
charge of my horses, and some half-dozen Hottentots were engaged to take care of the 
oxen.” 

Here, again, we must make a lopg skip, — 1 in ving touched matters of 
history. Nor can we draw upon Sir John’s lively reminiscences of his 
mission to the Namaaquas. The summing up is as pleasant as the 
timely arrival of the fortune and the chaise and pair at the end of a 
three- volume novel or a Defoe reality. — 

u Thus between the 1st of July, 179G, and the 18th of January, I had traversed every 
part of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and visited the seveval countries of the 
Kaffirs, the Hottentots, and the Bosjesmen ; performing a jouPncy exceeding three thou- 
sand miles, on horseback, on foot, and very rarely in a covered waggon ; and full one-half 
of the distance as a pedestrian. During the whole time (with the exception of a few 
nights passed at the Drosdy House of Gvoaff’ Reynct) I never slept under a roof, but 
always iu my waggon, and in the cot that I brought with mo ii\, the good ship Trusty 
from England. My first visit on my return was, of course, to the Governor, who gave 
me a most cordial and welcome reception ; he now hoped that my travels were at an 
end, and that the recollection of my intercourse and negotiations with the rebel boors, 
the Kaffirs, and the Hottentots, would contribute to the relish of a moro civilized society ; 
4 but,* he added, * have you seen your friend Maxwell ?’ 4 1 have seen nobody, my Lord ; 
I considered it my first duty to wait on your Lordship, to report my arrival and pro- 
ceedings.’ 4 Then you will not be sorry to hear,’ ho said, 4 that your colleague is no 
longer my secretary. Authorized by my instructions, I have appointed him to the situa- 
tion of Comptroller of the Customs , which gives him an advance of five hundred pounds 
a-year : that is to say, a salary of one thousand pounds ; and be assured you were not 
forgotten in your absence, and that it affords me real pleasure to be able to do the same 
thing bv you, in conferring oil you the appointment of Auditor- General of Public Ac- 
counts Civil arid Military , and here (handing me a paper) is your commission.’ ” 

In the year 1799 our author married — and became a Cape Proprietor, 
with a paddock, garden and vineyard — agrey Spanish pony and an Indian 
-groom and helper. At ’this point the record of a man’s life is apt to 
beoome monotonous. But the interest of Sir John Barrow's was now to 
begin. New men and new measures brought on the delivery of the Capo 
to the officers of the Batavian [Republic, and the return of the English 
to their own country. Our author arrived at home in the year 1803. We 
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shall stop here for a week; to resume hereafter at the Admiralty ; — Mr. 
Barrow being appointed to the second secretaryship there, undor Lord 
Melville, in the month of May, 1801. 


[Second Notice.] 

We promised to meet Mr. Barrow at his desk in the Admiralty, under 
Lord Melville. lie took his seat there in troublous times. The Board, 
he tells us, was a stormy one ; the Navy in “a deplorable state,” — as 
sea-disasters illustrated, if, indeed, they did not prove. Lord Melville, 
too, laboured under the disadvantage of being a North Briton. Of these 
matters Sir John writes in a somewhat partisan tone: as, also, of the 
subsequent attack on the First Lord made by Mr. Whitbread. Here is an 
anecdote, however, given at second hand, with which 44 Whig inveteracy,” 
or 44 Tory mischief ” (a Scott Lockhart called it) have nothing to do. — 

“ The proceedings in Westminster Hall were looked upon very generally as a 
party persecution, and Lord Melville met with the greatest kindness and sympathy 
from high quarters where he had no reason to expect it. But he also received it 'with 
increased satisfaction from persons of inferior rank. There is mentioned iti the 4 Lives 
of the Lindsays’ an instance of the generous -conduct of a young man, which affected 
Lord Melville very much. It is told by Lady Anne Barnard. 4 Amidst the many 
cruel emotions that arose to Dundas on aif occasion when men arc proved, 1 saw a 
pleasurable one flow from his eyes in a flood of tears, which seemed to do him good. 
A young man (the younger brother of my sister-in-law, Mrs. A Lindsay) was sent, 
when quite a boy, to the East Indies by Lord Melville, as a writer ; his industry and 
abilities gave him a little early prosperity ; ho heard of this attack on Dundas ; ho 
venerated him ; he knew he was not a man of fortune — he had made five thousand 
or more — and in words the most affectionate and respectful, manly and kind, he re- 
mitted to him an order for the money, should he have occasion for it, to assist in 
defraying the heavy expenses he must be put to.’ 4 He read it to me,’ says Lady 
Anne, 4 with an exultation of satisfaction, and then observed, 44 1 have never beheld 
a countenance but one that did not feel this letter as it ought when I read it, and 
that one was my daughter-in-law’s, before »she knew that I had refused it.” I 
hope,” said she, ‘‘that while my purse is full, you will never receive aid from a 
stranger.” 44 1 knew she spoke as she felt ; to find two such people at such a moment, 
is it not worth a score of desertions ?” * This young man was Mr. Dick, after- 
wards Sir Robert Keith Dick.” 

Lord Melville was succeeded by Lord Barham ; a tranquil old gentle- 
man, Mr. Barrow says, 44 who was satisfied to let things go on in their 
usual course, to remain quiet in his own room, to make few inquiries, 
and to let the Board consider and settle the current affairs of the Navy 
among themselves.” It was during his nine months’ administration that 
England won Trafalgar and lost Nelson. We looked for more details, 
with respect to the arrival of the tidings in England, &c., than we find ; — 
but here is a paragraph of naval anti quarianism which is interesting: — 

44 One result of this glorious victory was viewed in different lights, not contemplated 
at the time — the abandonment of the right of the flag ; a .right persisted in with ex- 
treme jealousy by us, and looked upon with great hatred and ill-will by foreigners. 
The right of the flag lmd invariably been demanded from all natioifs in the British seas, 
from a very early period of our naval history. Among the many a remarakablc one 
may bo mentioned. Phillip II. of Spain was shot at by the Lord Adipiral of England, 
for wearing his flag in the narrow seas, when he came over with his fleet to marry* Queen 
Mary . At a later period King Charles II., in his declaration ol' war against the Dutch, 
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in 1671, observes, — * the right of the flag is so ancient that it was one of the first prero* 
gntives of our royal predecessors, and ought to be the last from which this kingdom should 
ever depart ; and he goes on — * Ungrateful insolence ! That they should contend with 
us about the dominion of those seas, who, even in the reign of our royal father, thought 
it an obligation to be permitted to fish in them.* The right was maintained by order 
in Council of 1734, and printed in the Naval Instructions, and continued down to 1806, 
when the right of the flag was abandoned, in consequence, it may bo inferred, of the 
glorious victory of Trafalgar having swept every hostile fleet from the ocean. The 
article in the printed instructions, issued after that victory, respecting the flag, was 
dropped altogether. In the new and the last printed instructions of 1844, a very 
negative article on this subject runs thus : — * Her Majesty’s ships or vessels shall not, 
on any account, lower their top-gallant-sails nor their flags to any foreign ships or 
vessels whatsoever, unless the foreign ships or vessels shall first, . or at the same time, 
lower their top-gallant-sails or their flags to them/ The prohibitory order to our ships 
and vessels appears to be wholly unnecessary, and the simultaneous striking of sails or 
flags next to impossible. The full admirals red flag, which had been abandoned for 
centuries — no one seems to know why — was rc-assumcd in the General List of 1806, 
on the same occasion that the right of the flag was abandoned.” 

After Lord Barham came the Right Honourable Charles Grey ; whose 
entrance into office was accompanied by Mr. Barrow’s temporary retreat. 
This, however, lasted only eight months: and that which is so often 
a cruel and costly mortification was converted into a gain to our autobio- 
grapher, — since he was compensated for his brief displacement by a 
pension of 1,000/. a-year. In April? 1807, he was reinstated. — 

“ And From this day,” continues be, “the 8 th of April, to the 28tli of January, 
1845, I continued, without intermission, as Second Secretary of tlic Admiralty, when 
I retired, having completed altogether, from my first appointment in that capacity, 
forty years, under twelve or thirteen several Naval Administrations, Whig and Tory, 
including that of Lord Iligli Admiral, Ilis Royal Highness the l)uke of Clarence; 
having reason to believe that I have given satisfaction to all and every one of these 
Naval Administrations ; and I am happy in the reflection, that I have experienced 
kindness and attention from all.” 

‘From this point, having brought Mr. Barrow to an anchor, wo shall 
content ourselves with drawing on his pages for scattered anecdotes and 
traits of character. And first, one or two concerning 1, “ the Yorkes.” — 

“ Sir Joseph Yorke had nothing of gloominess, or despondency, or ill-lmmonr, in 
his character ; lie was for the most part cheerful and full of pleasantry. We were in 
fact a merry Board-room gronp : Sir George Warrcndcr and Sir Joseph Yorke were 
of themselves a host of fun, and Crokcr and I did our best to keep it up. Yorke 
abounded in odd expressions, liorrowed or spoken at random. To Warrender lie 
would say, ‘ Because thy name is George I’ll call thee Peter/ When he gave up his 
seat at the Board lie told the House of Commons he had turned his stem to the 
Admiralty : and he oucc gravely commenced a speech with, * Mr. Speaker, it has long 
been a disputed point among philosophers which is the greatest of two evils, * a smoky 
•chimney or a scolding wife/ But one of the host off-hand things he said was at the 
expense of poor Sir Robert Scppings : this officer had been on the water on a very cold 
•day, and was seized with so violent a tooth-ache as to cause him to land on Tower Hill, 
and ran into the first tooth-drawer’s shop that he met with ; but the clumsy operator 
not only cased him of his tooth but carried with it a slice of the jaw. The poor fellow, 
having wrapped up his head, was walking in a deplorable state over Tower Hill, when 
he met Sir Joseph Yorke, who hailed him with ‘ Well, Boh, what’s tho matter with 
you ?’ On hearing his pitiful story, Yorke said, ‘ Why, Boh, knowing that your jaw 
was but a weak stick of timber, why didn’t you take trie precaution of clapping on one 
of your diagonal braces to strengthen it ?’ Scppings could not forbear laughing in the 
midst of his torment at the oddity of the association. Mr. Yorke was au excellent 
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classic. I frequently on a Sunday visit found him with a copy of Homer on the table, 
and sometimes with a Greek Testament open and on English Testament by it The 
first time X noticed this he said to me, * You must not suppose I am refreshing my 
Greek, or learning it 1 have often suspected that certain passages in our English 
translation arc improperly rendered, and when these occur I always compare them with 
the original, and generally find them, to say the least, loosely translated/ He was 
fond ot studying ancient and modern history, and read most of the publications of the 
day. lie was well versed in the historical ports of the Old Testament 5 and told me he 
once made an attempt to study the Hebrew language, with a view of reading the 
Bible in the original, but found it was too lato in life to master it, and therefore gave it 
up.” 

It was Mr. Yorke, Sir John tells us, who in good faith and sincerity 
sot Mr. Harrow upon Sir Edward Seawards narrative ; the result of 
which was the elaborate dissection in the Quarterly in which the tale 
was proved to bo a mystification superintended, if not contrived, by Miss 
Jane Porter. We cannot forbear remarking as a noticeable literary fact 
that the corps of writers who have been always the most unmerciful with 
regard to literary masquerading, w ere marshalled by one the life-breath 
of v\ hose literary career was mystery ; and whose love llierpof his 
biographer points out, cost him his fortune and his life ! „ 

Sir John Harrow contributes a “pencilling” of our late jovial, upright, 
and \\ arm-hearted monarch, during the period when he held office as 
Lord High Admiral : — * 

“Mr. George Ifitz-Clarencc (afterwards Lord Munster) called on me with a mes- 
sage from his father, to say that ho desired to see me at his temporary residence, in 
Clmrles-Street, the following morning. II is Royal Highness received me most graci- 
ously ; said he was very well acquainted with the late Lord Macartney, who had fre- 
quently mentioned my name to him *, and that his son George had spoken highly of 
the a aluahle assistance and advice I bad given him, in the prepaiation of his volume 
regarding India ; spoke strongly of his desire to servo me, and assured me that 1 should 
possess his whole confidence. * * He was punctual to the time he had appointed 

to take liis seat on the following day, a seat that hurl been properly prepared for the 

E resent occasion of receiving u royal personage ; lie delivered an extempore addre&Ao 
is Council, ami a separate one to each of the Secretaries ; stating, in general terms 
and in ver) courteous language, how little professional know ledge could be expected 
from him, and how much he had to look to from them. When he had left the Board- 
room, lie sent for me and desired me to look over the dwelling-house with him ; and on 
entering the dining-room, lie asked me how many could sit down at table. X said 
about thirty I thought, but had never seen more than eighteen or twenty. ‘Did all or 
any of the First Lords you have known,’ he asked, ‘ give many dinners, and entertain 
frequently naval olliccrs resident in arul about town, or who occasionally might call 
upon him from the country V 4 Not very often, 1 behoved : Lord Mulgravo, I thought 
had company most frequently.’ 4 Did not Lord Spencer entertain largely V X was not 
here under Lord Spencer’s administration ; but I have heard Lady Spencer say, that a 
week scarcely passed in which they bail not two or three large dinner-parties ; that if 
an officer came up from one of the ports, or some distance from town, Lord Spencer 
always asked him to dine, and then there was some bustle to find proper persons to 
meet him, or to make up a party from the Board.’ ‘ That’s quite right,* quoth he ; * I 
delight in hospitality, and mean to practise it here.* And so in fact he did ; for his 
man of business informed me, that he came to tho Admiralty entirely free from 
debt : and that in the fifteen months he held the office he had incurred a debt of twen- 
ty-three thousand pounds, His Royal Highness, indeed, carried witji him to the throne 
the virtue of hospitality to an extravagant degree. His master of the household, Sir 
Frederick Watson, told me that he found himself compelled to remonstrate with hi& 
Majesty on this subject, and to announce to him frankly, that the fiiumces for tho sup- 
ply of tho table wereoctually exhausted and tliat he could not go on without con- 
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siderable retrenchment. * Well then,’ said his Majesty, let us sell some of the stud ; 
for you know, Watson, that my delight is in hospitality.' I understood, however, 
that no saved enough, in a short time, to liquidate the debt created while at the Ad- 
miralty 5 a part of which had been incurred by the necessity of purchasing furniture 
and plate. He complained that while an immense quantity of the latter was uselessly 
piled up at Windsor, he was obliged to borrow on the two visitations he made to the 
Dock-yards ; which was the ease. The first of these visitations commenced on- the 7th 
July, 1827, when the Lord High Admiral embarked in the Royal Sovereign yacht, 
commanded by Sir William Hoste, attended by tho Procris brig for the purpose of an- 
swering signals that might be made to or from the Royal Sovereign ; the comet steamer 
also attended to tow tho Procris, which was not able to keep up with tho yacht. His 
Royal Highness had ordered me to sec that everything that was necessary should be put 
on board the yacht ; plate, wines of different kinds, and various other articles, lie had 
asked the Kiug to lend him plate ; which lie refused.” 

This may be followed by an anecdote of Mr. Canning : — 

“ There was something in the look and the general appearance of Mr. Canning so 
peculiarly his own, that a stranger, on meeting him and catching a glace of his finely- 
formed face and penetrating eye, would be apt to turn round and view bis person, which 
was of the mean height and gracefully turned. In the company of friends he was always 
cheerful, lively, and brilliant ; with stangers generally reserved, lie was admitted to 
be one of the mpst accomplished scholais of his time ; and, like a true Eton classic, a 
false quantity was not to be tolerated or passed ; yet it once fell to my lot, unlearned 
as I felt myself to be, to express, perhaps incautiously, yet with all humility, a doubt 
whether he had not himself been guilty of a grave error of this kind. Sitting 
opposite to him at table, ho was giving fin account of his embassy to Lisbon, 
in II. M. S. the GranTcus. Looking at him and smiling, 1 repeated doubtful- 
ly, in a tone of interrogation^ ‘ GranTcus ?’ I beg pardon, Gramms/ he said ; 
4 t was classically wrong, but nantically right— I was talking sailor's Latin, Mr. 
Barrow*/ *1 know/ he continued ‘ you arc great critics at the Admiralty ; though 
I think I might venture a wager, that you christened that frigate GranTcus, when she 
was launched, and that she Inis kept the name ever since/ licit that unintentionally, 
I had touched a tender point, but thought no move about it. However, sometime after 
this, perhaps a twelve month, inquiring of rne how his son wjpj getting on with his new 
Captain, Dawkins (under whom I had placed him), I said, 4 Remarkably well ; Dawkins 
gives an excellent account of him.’ 4 Better, I suppose/ he rejoined, in a jocular hut 
pokited manner , 4 than if he had gone with me in the GranTcus ?’ it really gave me 
concern to have been so indiscreet as to libtice liis error — if error it were— for, never 
having seen the word iu Latin verse, 1 know not, certainly, whether the middle syllable 
might be long or short : this doubt led me now to inquire, and I soon found a line that 
satisfied me of its being long : — 

Fertnr Alexliirhoe, Grnmeo, natahicomi. 

Ovrn. Met., xi. 703.’' 

We will return to tho royal Lord High Admiral for the sake of a 
few paragraphs to complete the character offered of him by Sir John ; 
and which are, besides, interesting as sketching “ in little*’ a “ Past 
and Present” of life on board a king’s ship. 

44 1 am aware that many stories were at one time afloat about the rude and uncourtc- 
ous demeanour of the Duke of the Clarence. It may have been so in the early part 
of his life, considering the vicious education that a youth, at that time, was likely to 
receive in common with his companions of the cock-pit, which was not always much 
^improved by a step to the quarter-deck. It is possible that his Royal Highness may 
’"have brought with, him on shore some portion of such rude qualifications. But, be 
that as it may, it is well understood, that from the date of his marriage with the ami- 
able Princess Adelaide (now the Queen Dowager), the meekness of her disposition, 
and the suavity (ft her manners, produced the best possible effects on her husband. 
And I may add, that no one was more conscious than was his Royal Highness of the 
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very defective system of education in a ship of war ; and he often spoke to me con- 
cerning the method to be adopted for its improvement, which I know he would have 
followed up, had he remained longer in the Admiralty. This improvement was in 
fact shortly after instituted, when the general taste for education' began to spread 
through all classes of society. The introduction of suitable books into the navy, to 
form what is called the Seamen’s Library, was the first step ; this was followed, by the 
appointment of well-qualified instructors to all ships of the line and frigates, mostly 
chaplains or young men from college : so that officers now, while in pursuit of their 
professional studies, may at the same time acquire or keep up a knowledge of the classics 
and mathematics ; and seamen’s schoolmasters were appointed to all ships, for the in- 
struction of the crews. The result has been, not only that the improvement of the 
officers of the British navy is most conspicuous in point of knowledge, but the seamen 
also in propriety of conduct, and decency of manners, within the last twenty or thirty 
years, so as to keep pace with that progress among the civil classes of society, which 
the general system of education has had the effect of producing. How very different was 
the condition of the officers of the navy when Prince William Henry was sent on board 
the IVinco George at the age of thirteen ! — for sent he was ; the good old King declaring 
that his son Henry should work his way to promotion from a midshipman, in the same 
routine as the most friendless youngster in the fleet. He served under Lord Keith, 
Lord Hood, and Lord Nelson, and was engaged in several actions. When Don Juan 
dc Langara was brought a prisoner on board the Prince George, and was told that a 
smart young midshipman, whom he had observed very active on his dut'j at the gang- 
way, was a prince of the blood, a son of King George III. — ‘Well,* he said, ‘may 
England be mistress of the. sea, when the son of her King is thus engaged in her 
navy.* The extraordinary difference — 1 may venture to call it improvement — that has 
taken place in the condition of naval cadets, midshipmen, mates, or by whatever names 
these young non-commissioned officers may have been designated, is very remarkable, 
compared with that in the days of his Royal Highness. The numbers of youngsters 
— mauy of them sons of the first families — who were in II.M.S. Lion, on her voyage 
to China with Lord Macartney, had no comforts, much less luxuries at their mess- 
table. Of this I had personal experience, as Lord Mark Kerr, Lord William Stuart,, 
and two or three others of that ship were not satisfied if I did not sometimes descend 
to the bottom of the ship, on Saturday evonings, to drink to ‘sweethearts and wives.* 
A bit of cold salt beef aujl biscuit, with a can of grog, was frequently their repast ; 
the only light a tallow candle, stuck in the neck of a black-bottle, and a parcel of 
chests serving for seats ; the scantiness of their meal was owingyto our having no com- 
munication Avith any land on the homeward voyage, except St. Helena, w Inch bad nothing 
to spare; yet these young gentlemen made no complaint, but all were as cheerful and 
happy as mortals could be. Two thumbed and tom books constituted their library : 

‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘Roderick Random and they had not the benefit of either chap- 
lain or naval instructor ; two of these youngsters mentioned, when in command, were 
not inferior to the best officers in the service. Prom forty to fifty years after this, I 
visited the midshipman’s bcrtlis in several ships of Avar. I found them com- 
fortably aud neatly fitted up, a display of good earthen- ware and table utensils, 
and also a small service of plate ; and library of books for information or amusement ; 
generally a chaplain and always a naval instructor, and sometimes both. These, were 
hoAvever, ships in harbour : but the foundation Avns here laid for a comfortable mess 
at sea. I have mentioned the kind and friendly disposition of the Lord High Admiral 
— indeed, 1 aiu not aWare of his ever having given offence to any one — and ho was 
. particularly attentive to naval officers. Once, however, after he came to the throne, 
I Avas not a little mortified to Avitncss a severe reproof-giving, in a full levee-room, to a 
distinguished flag-officer and most amiable and sensitive nobleman — Admiral Lord do 
Saumarcz. Sir Richard Keats was a particular ancl early friend and favourite of King 
William, Avho, on his death, decided on distinguishing his funeral by inviting a great 
number of naval officers, and six flag-officers to bear the pall,' one of whom was Lord 
do Saumarez. Erom some cause or other he failed to attend. On the first levee day 
that his Lordship made his appearance at court, the King upbraiefed him before tho 
the whole assembly ; and connected the name of Keats with that of De Saumarez in 
such a way, as to Avound his sensitive mind far more deeply than the*rcproof for his 
absence. I Avas Avaiting in tho lobby Avhen his Lordship came doAvn, and approaching 
mo in tears, told me ho>v he had been treated, and said ho should never recover it 
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that the King would not listen to his excuse, which was a valid one. I observed to 
him that the Duke of Clarence, when at the Admiralty, was occasionally thrown ort 
his guard and hasty, but was soon pacified ; and my advice to him would be, to ask, 
the following morning for an audience, and to request him to accept your apology, 
and permit you to explain. He did so, and was quite delighted with the manner in 
which he was received." 

There are other entertaining and instructive passages which we might 
have selected ; but here we must pause, — before Lord Melville returned 
to the Admiralty to be teazed by proprietors and scientific schemers, of 
whom our Octogenarian speaks with a natural petulance, — Indore Sir 
James Graham took the rudder, — and before our pleasant narrator was 
decorated with a Baronetcy and finally allowed to retire. — The ‘ Memoir 
is, as we said last week, a welcome contribution to the Englishman s 
library. — Athenaum. 


III.— SCIENCE. 


We have modified our Prospectus under this head — and have pub- 
lished matter of more immediate importance and interest; — and wc 
trust that we shall be favoured with papers from Members of tin* Scien- 
tific Corps of Bengal and Madras and also from amateurs ; since there 
is no other channel excepting this, (and the local press,) Through which 
mutuidly to interchange the experience which they have so laboriously 
acquired, we trust the advantage may be taken our columns, which 
we now hold out to scientific men, more especially as it has been found 
that a scientific Professional v\;ork alone has not answered, and has 
consequently been discontinued ; wo cannot here do better than quote 
from the preface to the Madras Engineer Prof. Papers. 

“ The object — is that of providing a record for the benefit of all, of 
4 « the experience of its several members anil thus preventing the fruits 
“ of costly experience and anxious study, being lost with the individuals 
“ by whose exertions they have been obtained.” 

However, wc beg to notify, that as this department of our Periodical 
will be of interest to a comparatively few (so our modesty whispers) of 
our readers, we shall only be able to devote a proportional share to original 
articles of a Scientific nature, which however, when spread over our 
twelve numbers will form as full a volume, as the professional papers/ 
before published. 

We trust that the subjects extracted in the present number will be 
found to contain much information and amusement, even to the general 
reader. — We have the promise of an article on “ blasting in ltock,” for 
our next No. from practical experiments. 

We shall be glad if the press will copy this address and our leading 
one. - E o. P. N. M. 
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Investigation of the Rival Claims of Adams and Le Verrier to the 
Discovery of the new Planet . 

It has been ascertained that the perturbations in the motions of 
Uranus, which, up to a late period, had been inexplicable, are produced 
by the action of another planet exterior to Uranus. 

The discovery of this very distant planetary body has excited great 
interest in the scientific world, and been the subject of some controversy 
in several literary and philosophic journals. 

The Astronomer Itoyal, who ha<l been officially made acquainted with 
much information on the subject, at the meeting of the Astronomical 
Society, on the Itftli of November last, gave an historical detail of many 
circumstances connected with the discovery of the new planet. This 
historical account lias been lately published in a supplemental number 
of the Philosophical Magazine. The English reader, who takes an 
interest in the scientific credit of liis country, must feel indebted to the 
celebrated writer for his condensed and explicit relation of the matter ; 
some of his views and opinions, howevev, will be commented upod here- 
after. The document certainly settles some points most satisfactorily, 
and affords sufficient evidence for a discussion on some others. 

An Englishmans rights are involved in the fair settlement of the 
question of discovery ; it is therefore supposed that some remarks upon 
the evidentiary topics, having reference to that settlement, may be inter- 
esting to the general reader, and that they may tend to set in motion a 
thoroughly searching investigation, which a subject so nationally inter- 
esting seems cpgcutly to demand. 

The discovery of the new planet, no doubt, lias been made in a most 
extraordinary manner. . It lias been effected by solving a kind of inverse 
problem of perturbations. That is, certain perturbations in the motions 
of Uranus were unexplained : by assuming that a body of a certain 
muss, and -moving in a certain orbit, at«i specified rate and distance from 
the sun, all these •perturbations were explained, 'films by the mere 
application of ammlytical investigation and calculation, the mathema- 
tician has been enabled to say to tlio astronomer, “ Look at, a defined 
part of the immensity of space at a named period, and you will see an 
undiscovered planet that acts upon Uranus, and is the cause of that 
planet’s erratic movements.” Well may the Astronomer Royal assert, 
“ that in the whole history of science there is nothing like this.” 

To whom, then, belongs the immortal honour of having thus dis- 
covered a planet exterior to what has hitherto been considered tlie pJanc- 
. tary world? What nation is hereafter to be handed down to posterity 
in tho history of science, claiming the imperishable achievement as the 
performance of one of her citizens ? 

The brilliant discovery was undoubtedly made either by Mr. J. C. 
Adams, Follow and assistant tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; or 
by M. Le Verrier, a French astronomer. There is no ojher competitor 
for the honour in the field. Their claims alone are to be considered; 
and it is the facts whicli have been adduced on the part of # the English 
mathematician and French astronomer, with the view of substantiating 
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the rights of each, that will now be examined. Fortunately, the subject 
is not a very involved one ; but it is of that importance and description 
which demands the utmost impartiality and the closest circumspection. 

It appeal's, from the Astronomer Royal’s historical account, that 
the irreconcilability of the motions of Uranus with the law of 
gravitation gained general credence from the publication of M. Alexis 
Bouvard’s Tables of Uranus in 1821 : that the discordance was promi- 
nently exhibited in the Cambridge Obse nations published in 1828, under 
the superintendence of Professor Airy, 

Dr. Ilussey, in a letter to Professor Airy, dated the 17th of November, 
1834, discussing those discrepancies, said, “ that the possibility of a dis- 
turbing body beyond Uranus had suggested itself to him. That his first 
idea was to ascertain some approximate place of the unknown body 
empirically, and set to work with the reflector to examine all the minute 
stars thereabouts.” But, says Dr. Hussey, “ 1 found myself totally inade- 
quate to the task .” He therefore relinquished the matter altogether ; but 
in mentioning it to Bouvard, that astronomer said it had occurred to 
him: and that Hansen conjectured there were two planets beyond 
Uranus, as one disturbing body would not satisfy the phenomena. Dr. 
Hussey requested Professor Airy’s opinion upon the subject. The Pro- 
fessor concludes his reply by stating; 

But if it were certain that there were any extraneous action, I doubt much the pos- 
sibility of determining the place of the planet that produces it. I am sure it could not be 
done till the nature of the irregularity was well determined from several successive revolu- 
tions” In a letter to M. Eugene Bouvard, dated October 12th, 1837, the Astronomer 
Royal said, “ I cannot conjecture what is the cause of those errors, but I am inclined, in 
the first instance, to ascribe them to some error in the perturbations. There is no 
error in the pure elliptic theory (as I found by examination some time ago.) If it be 
the effect of any unseen body t it will be nearly impossible ever 'io find its place.” 

t Unquestionably, then, the Astronomer Royal sets up no claims to the 
discovery: — on the contrary, these* citations from his letters clearly prove 
that he believed the determination of such a disturbing body to be an 
impossibility. 

In the Civil Engineers' and Architects' Journal for November, a writer, 
who is evidently well acquainted with Mr. Adams’s scientific labours, 
and who emphatically declares that his statements are founded on facts, 
asserts, that it is well known to Mr. Adams’s friends that he com- 
menced his speculations with regard to Uranus being disturbed by 
another planet in 1841 : that, in consequence of the extent and difficulty of 
carrying out the necessary calculations, he deferred, until he had taken 
his degree, the investigations which were to determine approximately 
the place of the disturbing planet, and thus assist astronomers in dis- 
covering it by actual observation — that in 1843, (three years ago,) the first 
approximation to the place was arrived at by Mr. Adams-— that the cal- 
culations, though rough, were sufficiently exact to satisfy him that his hypo- 
thetical explanation of the anomalies in the motion of Uranus was cor- 
rect — that in February, 1 844, having obtained from the Astronomer Royal 
the observation . made at Greenwich, he renewed his investigations of the 
. problem, and this time made them more complete than before— that several 1 
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solutions were obtained, differing very slightly from each other, taking into 
account more and more terms of the series expressing the perturbations ; 
first, in April, 1845, again in May , and finally, in September in that 
year , when the accurate solution of this wonderful problem was at last 
obtained, and immediately communicated to Professor Challis, and in the 
following month to the Astronomer Royal : and that it was therefore in their 
possession a year ago. 

The preceding statement appears to be entirely deserving of credit : its 
chief points are quite substantiated by the Astronomer Royal’s publish- 
ed account. For instance, in Professor Challis’s letter to the Astronomer 
Royal, dated February 13, 1844, he states that Mr. Adams is working at 
the theory of Uranus, and is desirous of obtaining the errors of the 
tabular geocentric longitudes of that planet, when near opposition. In 
the years 1818 — 18^6, in acknowledging the receipt of the tabular 
errors which Professor Challis had requested as above, he tells the 
Astronomer Royal that they will afford Mr. Adams the means of carry- 
ing on, in the most efficient manner, the inquiry in which l\e is en- 
gaged. Again, in Professor Challis’s letter to the Astrpnomer Royal, 
dated September 2J2d, 1 845, he acquaints him that Mr. Adams had 
completed his calculations respecting the perturbations of Uranus by sup- 
posing an ulterior planet : that Jus ^calculations are founded on the obser- 
vations which the Astronomer Royal had furnished him with, some 
time ago. 

Mr. Adams, it seems, called on the Astronomer Royal when the latter 
was on his way from France in September, 1845. Towards the end 
of October, 1845, Mr. Adams again called at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, in the Astronomer Royal’s absence, and left the following 
important papers, containing the computation of the elements, of the 
new planet's orbit, &c. 

“ According to my calculations,** said Mr. Adams to the Astronomer 
Royal, “ the observed irregularities id the motion of Uranus may be ac- 
counted for by supposing the existence of an exterior 2 >lauet, the mass 
and orbit ol‘ which arc as follows : 

Mean distance, (assumed nearly in accordance with Bodo’s law,) ... 38*4 

Mean sidereal motion in 305*25 days... ... 1°30*9 

Mean longitude, 1st October, 1845 323°34' 

Longitude of perihelium 315°55' 

Eccentricity ... 04610 

Mass, (that of the sun being unity,) 0*0001 656.” 

Mr. Adams explained to the Astronomer Royal the methods that he 
had adopted to arrive at the above results. 

Hence, I think, we may now fairly ask, “ IIow stood the question of 
discovery at this juncture, namely, October 1 845 ?’* Why, the facts that 
have been just named, and which the Astronomer Royal’s statement incon- 
testably establishes, prove most clearly and satisfactorily, that Mr. Adams 
had been engaged for a considerable period in the investigation which 
finally led to the above results : that his having been so engaged was well 
known to his scientific friends and to Professor Challis amongst the num- 
ber; and that in Oct. y 184 6 9 when he communicated the astonishing results of 
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his labours to the Astronomer Royal, there is not a particle of evidence to 
prove that any human being had ever even attempted to fix the position 
of an exterior disturbing planet. Mr. Adams had determined the elements 
of the unseen planets orbit months before any other mathematician or 
astronomer had mado even a rough guess upon tho subject. The As- 
tronomer Royal’s historical account indisputably settles this point be- 
yond the reach of cavil ; no one, indeed, will venture to assert tho 
contrary. 

True it is, that Dr. Hussey, twelve years before, sagaciously suggested 
to Professor Aity that the unaccountable eccentricities of Uranus might 
be produced by an unseen planet ; but the doctor found himself totally 
inadequate to the task of ascertaining even appro vimately, empirically, 
the position of sucli disturbing body ; nor does it appear that the gifted 
and laborious professor wa^ ever induced to attempt the task himself. 

It it also true that M. Eug6ne Bouvard, in October 1H37, said to the 
Astronomer Royal, “ En consultant les comparuisons quo vous avez fait 
des observations de* o§tte plan^te, avec les calculs des tables, on voit 
que les differences en latitude sout tresgrandes, et qu’elles vont toujours 
cn augmentant. Cela tient-il a perturbation inconnue appoiteo dans 
les mouvements de ret astre par un corps situe au-dela? Jo no sais, mais 
vest du moins Videe de mon oncle." Tlie Astronomer Royal’s concluding 
remark in his reply to this has been quoted before, but it is worth repeat- 
ing : “ If -it be the effect of an unseen body, it ivill be nearly impossible ever 
to find out its place.” 

The Astronomer Royal, in his historical account, evidently dwells upon 
the communications of Dr. Hussey and M E. Bernard, with the view 
of proving that the notion of there being a planet exterior to Uranus is of 
some standing : that the idea upon which the discovery rests was broach- 
ed years ago. This would 1< ad to the inference that Mr. Adams’s la- 
bours depend upon a hypothesis which was not ouginally his own that 
he is indebted to the fertility of cAlier men’s invention for starting him 
an the proper direction. The Astronomer Royal’s remafks and quotations 
may not have been intended to go so far ; still I think they will bear 
that construction, and, should they have produced such impression, it 
may justly be remarked, that Dr. Hussey's letter was to Professor Airy 
alone, and that Mr. Adams could have known nothing about its con- 
tents: the same remark applies to M. E. Bouvaid’s doubtful hints upon 
the same subject Those letters only prove that suggestions of the kind 
named were made, in jwivate communications , to tho Astronomer Rojal ; 
they also prove his candour in acknowledging that he made no use of 
3tbem : but, on the contrary, deemed it impossible ever to find out the 
•supposed disturbing body. Whether, 'therefore, tlio idea of an exterior 
disturbing planet be originally Mr. Adams’s or not, those letters do not, 
in the smallest degree, prove that he is indebted to any one for the 
slightest hint upon the subject. I take it, then to be clearly established 
%hatMr. Adams in October , 1845, had by his own unassisted labours completed 
Ms investigations, fixing the position of the unknown body , and that he had 
<hen communicated the results to two public observatories. 

At this period what had his French competitor done? If he had dono 
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anything whatever, by way even of commencement towards the discovery, 
nobody, I believe, knows it. The Astronomer Royal has .not, to my 
knowledge, offered an iota of evidence to prove that at the time when 
he first received the elements of tho exterior planet’s orbit from Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Le Vcrrier had taken the iirst step to show that such body 
was really in existence. 

The Astronomer ltoyal states that whilst he was expecting more com- 
plete information from Mr. Adams respecting lps theory, ho received a 
memoir by M.LeVerricron the perturbations of Uranus produced by Jupi- 
ter and Saturn, and on the errors in the elliptic elements of Uranus, conse- 
quent on the use of erroneous observations of the perturbations. This 
memoir was published in the Comptcs Retains on the 10th of November, 
1845. Tho Astronomer Royal, in his historical details, said it was 
impossible for him then to enter into the details as to the conclusions of 
M. Le Venders valuable memoir ; his reasons for that impossibility he 
has not stated, and, consequently, I cannot discuss - them. The whole 
memoir does not fill four pages of the ComptesRendus — instead of the con- 
clusions, therefore, I think he might easily have given the whole memoir. 
The Astronomer Royal having omitted to enter into the contents of this 
memoir, it is only fair towards the* author, but particularly towards Mr. 
Adams, to quote the memoir somewhat at length — to let the writer speak 
for himself — so that any one who takes an interest in the discussion may 
form his own opinion. The article, be it remembered, made its appear- 
ance at least a month after Mr. Adams’s investigations had been made 
known as above stated. 

M. Le Vender commences liis memoir (page 1050, vol. xxi., Comptes 
Rend us y ) by stating, that, 

“ II cxisto mix confius do notre systemc planctaire, un astredonton n’a pu, jusqu’a 
cc jour, ealculer le mouvement avec exactitude. Uranus, des V epoque do &a de<;ou- 
vertc, embarrassa les astronomes par la lonteur dc son mouvement propro ; et ce no 
fut pas sans peine qifon parvint a s’ assurer quo 1’astre, rccouiiu par Ilerscliel, etait 
une noiivello pitmen*. Cette premiere difficult*' aynnt etc surmontee, on arriva, cn 
peu d'annees, a connaitro les elements du mouvement clliptiquo d’Uranus d’uno 
inamore passable ; d’autnnt plus, qu’on put s’aidev d’obsen ations faites longtemps 
avant la decouvortc. Plus turd, lorsqu' une st'rie d* observations exaetes, embrassant 
trento si quarautc annc'es, cut etc faite, lorsque les perturbations dues aux actions do 
Jupiter et de 8aturne eurent etc calculees, on reprit la theorie d’Uramis, et Ton dut 
croirc qu’avec ees sccours on otteiidrnit a la perfection desirable. Mais les rcsultats 
de ees reeherehes out etc loin de repondre aux esperanees qu’on avait con$ucs ; et 
chaqucjour Uranus s’< carte dc plus cn plus de la route qui lui cst tracee dans les 
Ephcracridcs. 

“ Cette discordance prcoccupo vivement les astronomer, qui ne sont pas habitues it 
des pareils mecomptes. I>eja ellc a donue lieu it un grand nombre d’hypoth£ses. On 
est me me alUjusqu * a metlre en duute que le mouvememt <T Uranus Jut rigourevsement 
so wn is au grand principe de la gravitation universelle 

“ Vans le courant deVtt& dernier \ M. Arago voulut bien me repvesenter que l’itnpor* 
tance de cetto question imposait a chaquo astrouomo le devoir de concourir, autant 
qu’il etait en lui, a en eclaircir quelque point J’abandonnai done, raomentanemenfc, 
pour m’occupcr d’Uranus les rechercnes que favais enterprise sur les cometes , et dont 
plusieurs ont dfja etd communiques. * * * * * 

“ Pour etabiir avec precision la theorie d’unc plandtc, dont le mouvement est deja. 
approximativemont connu, il faut, premia rement, entrepreudro une sftrie d’observations 
exaetes et nombreuscs, reparties sur un intervalle do temps considerable. 11 faut, 
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cn second lieu, en so basant snr los lois de la gravitation univorsellc, et en tenant compte' 
do HnUtience de toutos les mosses, rechercher avee soin la forme des expressions analy- 
tiques, propres k representor a une 6poquo quelconque les coordonnces de l’astre. Ces 
deux premieres parties de la question sont iudependantes Tune do l’autrc. II reste, 
ensuite, a los rapprocher, k conclure des observations les voleurs precises des constantcs 
qui sont restces indeterminees dans les formules, et qu’on a du reduire an plus petit 
nombre possible. * * * * 

“ Le Mdmoire actuel a pour but (Fetablir la forme et la grandeur des termes que les 
actions perturbatrices de Jupiter et de Satume introduisent dans les expressions des co- 
or donates htliocentriques & Uranus, Les formules , ainsi obtenues, seront comparers aux 
observations de Paris et de Greenwich , dans line secondo communication.” 

Saturne est la planetc qui a la plus grande influence sur la inarche ci ’Uranus.” 

* * * * * * 

“ Je n’ai pas cru devoir, dans ccs rccherchcs, mo bornor a verifier simplcment les 
qpmbres autcrieuremcnt donnes. 11 nC a pai u nteessairc de dcprendi e le travail en 
son entier, sur de nouvelles bases , et de maniere a me plus laisser planer la plus Ibgere 
incertitude sur cucune des parties de cctte importanfe theorie” 

“ Et d’abord, j’ai pousse les approximations aussi loin t^u’il Ota it nOccssaire, pour qu’il 
fut porfaitement demontre que jen'avais omis aurune inegulite saperieure a un vi/ujtieme 
de second, Nulle perturbation a’ a ete negligee, parsequ'on la presumait insensible, Toutes 
ont itk detirminees avec la meme rigueur ; et re nest qu’apres leur calcul complet qn * on a 
jugk si Von derail les conserver, ou si leur excessive pettiest dcrait les faite omettre” 

*• En m’ccnrtant de la route sumo par la Mlcanique Ceteste, j’ai du chercher ailleurs 
des moyens de verification. Or, non ooulcmout je les ai multiplies sur tous les points 
dc mon travail, mais encore je me suis decide d trader complete me nt la question par 
deux methodes distinctes, qui n'ont de commnspte les resultats defuatifs,-—lu concordance 
ds ces resultats devait exclure touts chance cf erreur” * * * 

“ J’ai, done, prefer** cominencer par l’emploi d'une mothode qui fonrnit simultanement 
toutes megalith, Cette dependanoe mutuelle fait que bi le travail n’est pas compli'tc- 
ment exact, il cst nccessairemont faux dc tout point. Or, on conyoit parfaitement 
qu’il est plus facile d’dchappcr a cctte secondo alternative, qu’aux chances multiples 
d’une erreur isolee.” 

“ Keprenons, en offet, apres avoir traite tonte9 les perturbations simultanement, 
reprenons le calcul d’une seulc d’entro dies par imo method^ directc ; sa verification 
entrainera cello du travail onticr. Mais, si mi lieu dc sc burner a controler ainsi une 
seule des inegalites, on determine succesbivemcnt chacune d’entre dies par un calcul 
dirtbt, et s'il arrive que les nouveaux resultats coincident avec les premiers , tout espece 
d? erreur deviendra impossible .” * * * * 

“ Enfin, le travail actucl m’a conduit a une nouvellc detenu hmtion des inegalitcs 

seculaircs de I’orbite d’Uranus. Cctte determination s’accorde, j usque dans les der- 
nieres dccimales, avec les resultats quo j’avais trouves par unc autre vole, dans un 
memoire presente a l’Academie en 1841 .” * * * 

*• Los perturbations, dues a Faction dc Jupiter, ont ete caleulces cgalement avec le 
soin convcnable.” * * * * 

“ Lc mouvement de Saturne eprouve, dc la partdc Jupiter, des grandes perturbations 
qu’il est impossible de ncgligor, dam» le calcul des inegalitcs d* Uranus. J’cn ai tenu 
compte avec toute la rigneur possible, et dc mauidie a n’omcttre auenn terme depen- 
dant du carre do la force perturbatrice, qu* apres m’etro assure en lo calculant qu’il 
Bait negligeable.” 

“ J’ai du commenccr par determiner les inegalites scnsiblcs do l’orluto dc Saturne ; 
savoir, celles du grand axe, du moyen movement et de la longitude do l’epoque, 
cellos dc 1’cXccntricite et du p^rih'lie. En sorte que cette theorie (V Uranus ml a entraini 
d trailer en grande partie , la theorie de Saturne,” 

* * * * * 

“ La valour definitive que j’adopte pour la grande incgalite, due au carre dc la force 
perturbatrice, etdont la periodo cst d’environ 1600 ans, ne s’accordc pas avec cclle qui 
avait ete donnee dans d’autres ouvrages. Pen indique la cause ; on avait omis des 
termes tout k fait comparables a ccux qu’on avait conserves. Si ccs nonveaux termes 
ne dependent p*s d’un aussi petit deviseur, et semblent par lit moins sensibles ; d’un 
autre cote ils sont d’ordres moins eleves par rapport aux exccntrieites, ce qui etablit la 
compensation.” 
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“ Enfin, j’ai trouve uu certain nombre de petits termes qni n’avaient pas 6t6 donnes, 
et qui, ajoutfcs & d’autres du meme ordre de grandeur, ne sauraient 6tre negliges.” * * 

‘*11 resterait h comparer la th^orie precedents avec les observations. Mats je ne 
ponrrais pas le faire actuellement d’unc maniere complete. H me faudra, auparavant 
examiner l'influence de plusienrs causes qui ont pu introduirc des erreurs notables 
dans les elements de la th£orie d’Uranus. Ces causes sont, au reste, tout d fait ktrang&res 
aux actions de Satume etde Jupiter, que je nCktais propose examiner ici. lies remar- 
ques suivantes presenteront cependant, (les & present, quelque int6r£t.” 

“ Laissons de cote l*in£galitl, dont la periode est do 1600 ans, et qui, par la lenteur 
de son mouvcmeut, ne saurait avoir une grande influence sur 1' exactitude pr&ente des 
Tables. Si nous ne nous arretons quaux perturbations dont la valeur a coropldte- 
ment chan gee dans l’intervallc des observations que nous pouvons comparer entre elles, 
nous trouverons, que la somme de tous les hearts individuels qui proviennent de la 
comparaison des perturbations quo je donne, avec celles qui sont comprises dans les* 
Tables, s’lleve & 29" sexagesimals Mais, comme tous cos hearts matteignent pas' 
ensemble leur maximum, l’erreur definitive qui en peut rosulter sur la longitude n’est 
environ que les deux tiers du nombre precedent.” 

“ On se tromperait, toutefois, si Ton bornait 1 k l’influence que le fait de precision 
do la thearic a du avoir fait l’exactitudc des Tables. Nous apprScierons mieux cette 
influence par ce qui suit. 1 * 

“ Lorsque, dans le but de determiner les elements de mouvement eHiptiquo 
d’Uranus, on a recours aux observations, on doit commencer par retrancher des 
positions observees la valeur calculec des perturbations ; le reste de soustraction 
represente le lieu elliptique de l’astre. Si done les perturbations sont inexactement 
calculees, les positions elliptiqucs se trouveront empreintes de memos erreurs changges 
des signes ; erreurs qui passeront, en s’ aggravant peutetre, dans les elements do 
l’orbite. La multiplicity des positions employges ne temidiera en rien & cet incon- 
venient, puisqu’clles seront toutes empreintes des nidmos erreurs syst&matiques.” 

“ Appliquons ces considerations au cas ou l’on voudrait baser des tables d’Uranus 
sur des observations comprises entre 1790 et 1820. Si l’on s’on trient h l’ancienno 
theorie des perturbations, il en iesultera necessairenicnt sur le moyen mouvement 
annuel, k, sur la longitude de l’epoquc, c, sur l’exceutricite, e, et sur la longitude, ir t 
du plrihllic, les erreurs suivantes : — 

=5 + 0" .87 
— 4" .8 

26s = — 20V 4 * 

Sttz-z — 24". 5 

“ Or, on peut s’assurer que par co fait de l’inexactitude des elements elliptiques, la 
longitude des ephemerides devra efcre trop forte de plus de quarante seconds sexage- 
simal es au moment de 1’opposition de 1845. Tel est effectivement le sens de l’erreur 
des Tables actuclles. Sculcment, l’ecart est plus considerable, et le surplus peut tenir 
a d’autres causes dont j’apprecierai l’influcnce dans un second memoirc.” 

The above quotation is very nearly the whole of M. Le Verrier s 
Memoir. By placing the substance of the article before the English 
student, I think I remedy a great defoct in the Astronomer Royals 
historical relation. 

M. Le Verrier refers more than once to the Mecaniquc Celeste , parti- 
cularly to the tables in the sixth chapter of the sixth book of that 
'celebrated work. Errors have been detected in those tables of per- 
turbations by Hansen, Pontecoulant, and particularly by the Astronomer 
Royal himself — especially in those of Jupiter. It is generally supposed 
the tables in Pontecoul ant’s third volume are more correct than those 
referred to. Laplace, however, corrected some of his errors *in chap. 8, 
book 10 (9057.) It is strange that M. Le Verrier only referred to the 

M 
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tables in the 0th book without adverting to the corrections ; this, how- 
ever, has little to do with tho question under consideration. 

It must be borne in mind that M. Le Verrier’s memoir was published 
some weeks after Mr. Adams's investigations had been put into the hands 
of the Astronomer Royal. Does Le Verrier’s memoir (on the perturba- 
tions of Uranus , be it remembered,) contain a single hint that an exterior 
planet had any influence in producing those disturbances ? If it do, 
I cannot find it. But further, if such exterior planetary influence had 
made the least impression on M. Le Verrier’s mind, would he not have 
mentioned it when writing some of the parts printed: in italics ? (are not 
some of his conclusions untenable, as they stand without the supposition 
of an exterior influence ?) And, on the contrary, does not the memoir ex- 
pressly inform us that M. Le Verrier had, up to a late period, been ardu- 
ously engaged on cometary astronomy ; that it was only the preceding 
summer that M. Arago had urged him to turn his attention to the anoma- 
lies in the motion of Urenus ? Do not, moreover, these admissions prove 
that the memoir had only recently been drawn up ? It may then fairly 
be concluded that Mr. Adams had determined the place of the unknown 
planet before M. Le Vdfirier had given the subject any consideration 
whatever. The memoir not only affords the most cogent evidence that 
M. Le Verrier, when he wrote it, which must have beon only a short 
time before its appearance in the Comptes Bendus , had not contemplated 
such "a disturbing body ; but it as clearly proves that he would have 
adverted to the possibility of the influence of such a body in that 
memoir, if, when writing it, he had only roughly guessed that such 
a planet had existence. 

The Astronomer Royal concludes his eulogy on the memoir by obser- 
ving, “ Perhaps it may be truly said that the theory of Uranus was 
now, for the first time, placed ofii a satisfactory foundation.” 

* I have lately been led to suppose that the theory of Uranus cannot 
be put on a satisfactory foundation without taking in^o account the action 
of an exterior planet on its movements ; and as there is not an iota of 
evidence in M. Le Verrier’s memoir to show that at the time of writing 
it, he had the most distant conception that such a body was in existence, 
I am unable to discover how the Astronomer lloyal arrived at his con- 
clusion. I am aware that, in reference to M. E. Bouvard’s correspon- 
dence, the Astronomer Royal says, “ Although no allusion is made in 
the last letter to the possible disturbing planet, it would be wrong to 
suppose that there was no thought of it. In fact, during the whole 
of those efforts for reforming the tables of Uranus the dominant 
thought was, “ Is it possible to explain the motions of Uranus without 
admitting either* p departure from the received law of attraction, or the 
♦exjptencepf a disturbing planet ?” Perhaps Astronomers Royal may have 
a more penetrating fen in such matters than other men possess ; and 
ibis 'may account for the preceding dictum. But I am one of the com- 
mon sort of mbrtals, not in the smallest degree endued with any kind of 
. clairvoyance, so that I can see what others* dominant thoughts are : and, 
t therefore, because M. E. Bouvard, and particularly M. Le Verrier, say 
nothing ab6ut a disturbing planet, when they are treating on a subject 
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which cannot be fully explained without taking the action 'of such planet 
into account, I come to the old-fashioned conclusion that at that time 
they knew nothing about it ; in fact, that they were in a state of the 
purest innocence, as to their having the least knowledge of such a dis- 
turbing planet. 

In spite of all manifest partiality for everything not English, the fol- 
lowing facts appear to me to be indisputably established: that Mr. 
Adams, after working at the subject for years, determined and made 
known the elements of tho disturbing planet’s orbit in the autumn of 
1845 ; that his French competitor, up to a short time before that period, 
had been sedulously engaged in a totally different matter ; and that at 
that time he had not given an atom of proof that he had any knowledge 
of such an exterior planet, or that he had made even tho most random 
guess upon the subject. It is idle and ridiculous then to raise any ques- 
tion respecting the priority of the discovery ; no scientific penny-a-liner, 
in the face of the evidence above adduced, would venture to foist such 
an absurdity upon his employers ; — he would never ggt another job if he 
did. At this period Mr. Adams had no competitor ; and had his asto- 
nishing achievements been duly followed up hy’the English astronomers 
to whom he made them known, there can be no doubt that the exterior 
planet would have been seen, and avery point connected with its disco- 
very property settled, long before its existence had entered into M. Le 
Verrier’s imagination. 

Let us examine the next step in this singular matter:— 

In the Comptes Rendus for June 1st, 1840, eiylit months after Mr. 
Adams deposited the elements of the new planet’s orbit with the English 
astronomers, M. Le Verrier gave a second memoir on the theory of 
Lranus, in which he adopted the hypothesis of an exterior planet, and 
investigated (me of the elements of ita- orbit. The Astronomer lioyal 
6tates that this memoir reached him about the 24th of June last; be 
gives his letter to M. Le Verrier on the receipt of thp memoir, and the 
French astronomer’s reply : he says, that he cannot sufficiently express the- 
feelings of delight and satisfaction which he received from the memoir ; 
and, in reference to M. Lc Verrier’s lfetter, the Astronomer lioyal says : 
11 It is impossible, I think, to read this letter without being struck with 
its clearness of explanation, with th h writers extraordinary command, 
not only of the physical theories of perturbation, but also of the 
geometrical theories of the deduction of orbits from observation, and 
with his perception that his theory ought to explain all the phenomena, 
and his firm belief that it had done so. I had now no longer any doubt 
upon the reality and general exactness of tho prediction of the pl.metV 
place.” 

Jt may be worth while to stop at the end of this wafrn' and. eloq ^nt 
laudation of the French astronomer’s labours, to bfcw on the mist wmen 
it is so well adapted to raise, and just to see how the naked jjjicis stand*:— 

In October, 1845, Mr. Adams deposited with the Astronomer Rovafhis 
investigations and their results, namely, the elernentsjpf thSnewl ptj^uft’s 
orbit; he had calculated its mass, longitude of pe/tigeliyml, eccentricity, 
mean sidereal motion , and mean longitude. In June, 18JL0, eight months 
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after, M. Le Verriergives one element only of the planet, perhaps the 
least recondite of the whole, namely, the heliocentric longitude, and this 
surprisingly agreeing with Mr. Adams's results. There are other facts 
which must not be overlooked. Mr. Adams had adapted Bode’s law of 
the distances : M. Le Verrier takes the same course : that is, Mr. 
Adams supposed the mean distance of the new planet to be double that 
of Uranus: M. Le Verrier makes exactly the same supposition , and, of 
course, obtains a corresponding result. Let it not be forgotten, that the 
Astronomer Royal himself had no confidence in Bede's law of the 
distances until lately. 

Nothing can be more hearty and energetic than the Astronomer Royal’s 
encomiums on the contents of M. Le Venders memoirs and letters; 
but there is one topic upon which he is profoundly silent : namely, what 
became of Mr. Adams's investigations and results duiing the eight months 
from Oct. 1845, to June, 1810? The Astronomer lloyal having thrown no 
light upon this point, which is so susceptible of affording grounds for 
conjecture, wo may, at all events, ask some questions which naturally 
suggest tlieipselves : Did the Astronomer Royal, or any one having access 
to the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, communicate Mr. Adams’s 
investigations, or the result arising from them, to M. Le Verrier in the 
interval mentioned ? Or, did the Fyench astronomer, or any one on liis 
part, oxamine them and copy their contents at the Royal Observatory? 
In a word, did Mr. Adams’s investigations in any manner become known 
to M. Le Verrier between the time that Mr. Adams communicated them 
to the Astronomer Royal (when M. Le Verrier had no conception of the 
sufycct to which they relate ,) and the period when the French astronorticr 
published one of the elements in the Comptes Rendus? In other respects, 
it appeal’s the French and English astronomers are upon terms of constant 
intercourse, both by correspondence and personal visits. Can it then be 
imagined that the Astronomer Royal received such results from Mr. Adams, 
supported as they were by Profcslor Challis’s valuable testimony as to 
their probable accuracy, and did not bring the French astronomer acquaint- 
ed with them, especially as he was aware that his friend was engaged 
in matters bearing directly upon these results? A writer in the 
highly useful journal already named, asserts that Sir John Iler- 
schel was perfectly aware of Mr. Adams’s investigations, though the 
information reached him through the Greenwich Observatory . Seeing, 
then, that M. Le Verrier was a perfect stranger, even to the supposition 
of an exterior planet, when Mr. Adams’s results wore sent to Greenwich, 
and taking all the circumstances and probabilities of the case into con- 
sideration, though the Astronomer Royal has not vouchsafed to give any 
information upon the point, are we not justified in coming to tho con- 
clusion that the French astronomer, (as well as Sir John Herscliel,) was 
made acquainted with Mr. Adams’s investigation through the Green- 
wich Observatory ? 

It was Samson, I believe, who, on a p ally’s surreptitiously getting a 
solution to a puzzling question, said, “ If ye had not ploughed with my 
heifer, ye wpuld not have found out my riddle.” Mr. Adams may also 
yeiy reasonably conclude, that if he had not sent the elements of tho ex- 
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terior planet’s orbit to the Greenwich Observatory in October, 1845, M. 
Lo Verrier would not have' been burthened with eulogy for publishing 
one of them eight months after, in 1846. If there were ever the smallest 
chance of his making such discovery alone, there is not a tittle of evi- 
dence to support it : on the contrary, there is the strongest testimony 
against such an hypothesis ; namely, his oven memoir, published at least 
a month subsequently to Mr. Adams sending his results to Greenwich, 
and demonstrably showing that M. Le Verrier, at the time of composing 
that memoir, had not entered upon the inquiry. 

On September 2nd, 1846, Mr. Adams again transmitted to the Astro- 
nomer Royal other results of his labours. lie gave the elements of the 
new planet’s orbit by two hypotheses, (the first he had sent the year 
before,) as follows : viz. 

Hyp 2. 

(!)■ 0515 

325° 8 f 323°. 2» 

315° 57' 299° It 1 

01G103 0*12062 

0.00016563 ... 0 '^00 15 003 


( 0 - 05 

Mean longitude of the planet, 1st Oct., 1846 

Longitude of periheliutn 

Eccentricity 

Mass, that of the Sun being 1 . . . . 


Mr. Adams entered into many emanations, which may be omitted in 
this article. 

Oil the 31st of August, 1846, M. Le Verrier’s third memoir on the 
motion of Uranus appeared in the Comptes Rendus. In this paper, 
nearly a year after Mr. Adams had sent the elements of the new planet’s 
orbit to the Astronomer Koyal, M. Le Verrier gave the following as the 
elements of the orbit of the same planet : 

a 

Semi-axis major. . . . . . . 36*154 or - = 0*531 

V d 

Periodic tunc » 217*387 

Eccentricity 0*10761 

Longitude of pcrihclium 284° 45' 

Mean longitude for Jan. 1, 1847 . . 318° 47 

Mass » « 0*0001075 

The heliocentric long, 1st Jan. 1847 . 326° 32' 

Distance from the sun 33*06 


Thus, M. Le Verrier produced the elements of the new planet’s orbit, 
agreeing in the main with Mr. Adams’s, which he had determined the 
year before. It is freely admitted that, about a year after Mr. Adams 
had sent his investigations, or their results, to the Astronomer Koyal, 
that M. Le Verrier, the Astronomer Royals friend and correspondent, 
had also manufactured the elements of the same planet’s orbit with con- 
siderable skill. Where he procured the materials for his production is 
quite another question, which is not easily answered. 

Is it possible, let me ask, that there can be a strange partiality to 
encourage and extol tlio labours of foreigners in the field of discovery, 
and an equally strange disposition to repulse and dishearten the English 
labourer in the same field ? or is it mere delusion on my pail ? Does 
the Astronomer Royal speak and act alike towards Englishmen and 
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Frenchmen, as far as astronomical science is concerned ? JLct us see. 
Mr. Adams sent the Astronomer Royal the astonishing results of his 
investigations in October 1845 : the latter, having politely acknowledged 
the receipt, proceeds to give Mr. Adams a poser, or, as the Astronomer 
Royal calls it, an experimentum cruris, respecting the error of the Radius 
Vector. Instead of setting the able corps under his guidance to work 
out the required error, Mr. Adams’s labours were put aside. Bode's law 
of the distances, which Mr. Adams had adopted, had then gained no 
confidence with the Astronomer Royal : the results of algebraical and 
numerical computations — so long and complicated as those of Mr. 
Adams — were then thought to be liable to many risks of error. Al- 
though the subject was of surpassing interest, and although Mr. Adams 
had communicated the astonishing results of his toils to the first astro- 
nomer in the world, who had all the appliances of the most celebrated 
observatory in existence at command, yet not a step was taken to test 
those investigations — not a move was made to ascertain whether the 
planet really did revolve in the orbit determined l>y Mr. Adams, or not. 
The investigations were received, thought doubtful and complicated, and, 
as far as the English astronomer’s use of them is concerned, put by. 
So much for the reception and encouragement of an Englishmans disco- 
veries in astronomy, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Eight months 
after , one only of the elements — differing but one degree from the same 
element determined by Mr. Adams — comes back from France in a 
French dress to the Astronomer Royal, and it excites feelings of delight 
and satisfaction. What was doubtful in English, w r as accurate in French. 
Mr. Adams’s determination of the elements of the planet’s orbit had 
been allowed to lie by unnoticed, at least as far as we know ; but as soon 
as the Astronomer Royal obtains one of those elements from the French 
astronomer, he loses no time in urging Professor Challis to set about 
finding the new planet. Why did he not make the same application 
eight months before ? Why did he not set to work at Greenwich, on 
the receipt of Mr. Adams's investigations in 1845, the same efficient 
assistant that he intended to send to Cambridge in July 1840? Had 
this been done, and other proper steps taken, I repeat, with confidence, 
there is strong reason to believe that the new planet would have been 
finally determined, and found in its orbit, long before even the idea of 
such a body had entered into the French astronomer’s head. But then 
the discovery must have been indisputably an Englishmans, and that 
Englishman not the Astronomer Royal. 

» If I mistake not, the following remarks of the Astronomer Royal sup- 
port the above view with regard to partiality and something like pre- 
judice. He says — 

“I cannot attempt to convey to you the impression which was made on me by 
tho author's undoubting confidence in the general truth of his theory ; by tlio calm- 
ness and clearness with which he limited the field of observation, and by the firmness 
with which he proclaimed to observing astronomers, * Look in the place which I 
have indicated, and you will see the planet well.' It is here, if I mistake not, that 
we see a character far superior to that of the able, or enterprising, or industrious 
mathematician ; it is here we see the philosopher . The mathematical investigations will 
doubtless be published in detail ; and they will, as mathematical studios, be highly in- 
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structive : but no details published after the planet’s discovery can ever have for me the 
charm which I have found in this abstract, which preceded the discovery.” 

I much doubt whether, in the whole history of science, the undoubted 
author of an astonishing discovery, and a countryman too, has been 
thus coolly sneered at ; and the clever “ philosopher” who, by some 
unexplained juggle or other, has contrived to make another’s labours 
his own, has been so extolled ad nauseam. Thrice happy M. Le Yerrier 
in being a Frenchman, and having an English Astronomer Royal for 
your panegyrist ! If you were favoured with the use of Mr. Adams's 
calculations, let it raise no qualms, for you are bepraised just as though 
they had been your own. 

One of Mr. Adams’s chief characteristics is retiring modesty: he 
deposited the results of his industry and talents with the Astronomer 
Royal, and they were allowed to remain, with regard to England, as a 
complicated curiosity ; having, however, been re-touched in France and 
sent over the year after, the Astronomer Royal’s indifference is changed 
into ecstasy : he is charmed with the French astronomer’s 44 undoubting 
confidence.” It hence appears, that a pretty good stock of Assurance is 
a necessary ingredient for obtaining attention in astronomical discovery : 
there is nothing like a little swagger to pass off a second-hand article 
successfully. • 

In an historical relation of the discovery, it is exceedingly painful 
and annoying to see Mr. Adams, the undoubted pioneer and discoverer, 
slurred over, and his claims almost indistinctly alluded to : whilst M. Le 
Vender, who came into the field months after it was fully occupied by 
Mr. Adams, gets the warmest laudation. But this is not all — some of 
the journals have had the daring effrontery to assert that Le Vender 
first determined the •elements of the new planet. English journalists, 
as a body, if left to follow their own bias, are lovers and supporters of 
fair play. This fact leads directly to the conclusion, that the writers 
adverted to are hiiyd to write a falsehood, and that they had the base- 
ness to propagate it, well knowing it to be a groundless fabrication.” 

Mr. Adams is a very young in an, but when all circumstances are con- 
sidered, there is nothing extraordinary in liis having been engaged in so 
recondite a subject. The imagining an exterior planet, and by the powers of 
analysis and calculation to determine its orbit and to fix its place, at once 
proves original genius of a very high order, and vast intellectual acquire- 
ments. Mr, Adams is known to possess them in a remarkable degree. His 
father is an industrious farmer residing at Lancad, about six miles from 
Launceston, Cornwall, in a rough district, the least likely in appearance to 
produce a profound mathematician ; yet here in this moory tract, sur- 
rounded by every disadvantage, by the efforts of his own powerful intel- 
lect, Mr. Adams made himself a mathematician of the first order. In 
course of time, he became a member of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
the great nursery of senior wranglers; and at the end of his under- 
graduateship, as might be expected, he became senior wrangler, and first 
Smith’s prizeman, which is very like becoming senior wrangler twice, 
particularly when the senior wrangler is not a Trinity mar* Mr. Adams 
has therefore gained the proud position that he holds at the university 
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by his brilliant talents, and by the efforts of the same mental powers, has 
he alone determined the orbit of an undiscovered planet, and fixed its 
position in the immensity of space. Mr. Adams has had no influential 
connections to back him up ; but he is an honour not only to the univer- 
sity of which he is a member, but to the country to which ho belongs. 
Will the British public then quietly suffer one of its gifted citizens to 
be deprived of his rights, and cajoled out of the results of his surpris- 
ing labours? I trust not. 

A writer in the Literary Gazette , November 31st, says, “ I trust that 
there will be no delay in bringing before the public sufficient to enable 
astronomers to decide the question as to the fact whether Mr. Adams 
succeeded in fixing the approximate place of the planet at any given time ; 

- and if he did so, how near was the approximate place of the planet as found 
by Mr. Challis, on the 4th and 12th of August last, and by M. Galle on 
the 23rd of September?” Slur the facts of the case over who may, the points 
mentioned have been pretty satisfactorily determined. Still, the inquiry 
should extend further, and ascertain, if possible, the time when M. 
Le Verner fi%st began to contemplate the existence of an exterior planet, 
and when and how he caught his first glimpses of the subject. Tho 
inquiry, to be complete and satisfactory, ought to comprise a rigid 
examination of all M. Le Verrier’s investigations, as well as Mr. Adam’s 
Having gotthe hints about a new disturbing planet, where or how M. Le 
Verifier may, Mr. Adams’s claims to priority of discovery admit of no rational 
dispute. Then will, I ask again, the British public tamely suffer him to be 
deprived of the honour which.he has so signally won? Will not Herschel, 
Cowie, Hymers, Eamshaw, Miller, and others, his fellow collegians, bestir 
themselves, and see that their talented colleague is not furtively deprived of 
his rights? Will the university, which has the honour to have Mr. Adams 
for one of its members, indifferently permit him to be plundered of the 
credit of his splendid achievement ? Will not the whole body of literary 
and scientific journalists press foh\ ard his claims for justice, and rally 
round him, at least until it be clearly shown that he has been fairly 
treated ? Lastly, will not that powerful redresser of wrongs of all de- 
scriptions, that fearless and uncompromising asserter of social rights, 
and the overwhelming champion against oppression, wherever found — 
will not the Times lend its gigantic assistance to get impartial justice 
done in a matter so nationally interesting? Whatever may be said 
respecting its course on certain political topics, to its immortal honour 
be it spoken, it very seldom, if ever, supports the great and powerful in 
their attempts to oppress the w r eak : oppression and wrong, of whatever 
clime or country, find in the Times an unflinching antagonist. It is 
this consistent advocacy of social justice which gives that journal the 
immense influence which it possesses and exercises. Perhaps there is 
no power in existence so vast as that which the Times wields ; it grapples 
with all subjects in the most masterly manner ; there is nothing too 
^sublime for its talent* — nothing too high for its reach, or too immense 
for its grasp. .1 do sincerely hope then that the Times will step in, take 
Mr. Adams, aqji all the circumstances into account ; sift every slurred 
and doubtful incident, in its usual manner, completely to the bottom, 
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and then proclaim to the world how the matter really stands. The 
subecfc is of high importance, and it richly deserves all the attention that 
the Times can give it ; a meritorious Englishman’s rights are in jeopardy, 
and if behoves the Timesj in its splendid character of champion of the 
weak, to see that that Englishman’s well-earned honours, should it prove 
so, are not filched from him, and handed over to another. 

The Literary Gazette has recently announced that the council of the 
Royal Society have awarded their Copley medal this year to M. Le 
Yerrier, for his Memoirs on the Motions of Uranus. Has not that learn- 
ed body come to rather a premature determination in this award ? How 
stands the whole affair? Whatever be the merits of M. Lo Verrier’s 
Memoirs, their completeness depends on taking the action of the exterior 
planet into account. Without this, they might be ingenious specula- 
tions ; but they would not explain satisfactorily the anomalies in the 
"motions of Uranus. If the intrinsic value of M. Le Verrier’s Memoirs 
depends upon his elements of the new planet’s orbit, the question again 
occurs, where and when did he get the materials fo v making tl\pse ele- 
ments ? When did even the idea of such a body first come into his 
head ? Mr. Adams had determined and made known those elements 
months before M. Le Yerrier had said a word about them. Is it not, 
then, comical justice for the council of the Royal Society to pass over 
Mr. Adams, and to confer their honours on the French astronomer, who, 
with “ undoubting confidence,” has contrived, by some means or other, 
to make Mr. Adams’s labours his own. The council of the Royal 
Society appear to act sometimes under generous impulses in bestowing 
their medals : once now and then, however, their members assert that 
they do not exercise the soundest discretion in conferring their rewards. 
The Astronomer Roy til's partiality for the French astronomer is obvious 
from his published account. If he have great influence in the council 
of the Royal Society, as he deservedly ought to have, and undoubtedly 
does possess, the a\gard of the Society’s medal (tacitly deciding against 
Mr. Adams’s claim to discovery) is fully accounted for. There was a 
letter in the National , a short time ago, speaking in no very flattering 
terms of our most celebrated astronomers, for the part they had taken 
with regard to the discovery. A correspondent of the Literary Gazette 
attributed the letter to M. Arago, who, however, has denied the author- 
ship ; still, having learned that “ undoubting confidence ’ has charms, it 
may bo asked, has bullying any influence in the bestowal of medals ? 

The Astronomer Royal, in the concluding part of his historical ac- 
count, says — 

“ I trust I am amply supported by documentary evidence, that the discovery of the 
new planet is the effect of a movement of the age. It is 6hown not merely by the 
circumstance that different mathematicians have simultaneously but independently been 
carrying on the same investigations ; and that different astronomers, acting without 
concert, have at tlio same time been looking for the planet in the same part of the 
heavens.” 

I do not know to what documentary evidence the Astronomer Royal 
alludes; but I cannot find an iota of evidence of any kind i«his historical 
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account, or in the Comptes Rendus , which.proves that any mathematician 
whatever had entered upon any investigation with regard to the 
new planet until after Mr. Adams had determined the elements of its 
orbit, and made them known. If the discovery be the effect of a move- 
ment, Mr. Adams was the sole pioneer who made the road for the move- 
ment to make progress. I cannot, however, discover that the movement 
of the age had begun its travels until after Mr. Adams had not only 
worked out the tract for its course, but had actually achieved the object 
of the imagined movement. Taking the Astronomer Royal's account, 
and every other document within my reach, for my guidance, I am totally 
unable to agree with the conclusions to which he lias arrived — that the 
minds of philosophers, and others about them, had long been influenced 
by what had been done by others. I cannot express the fact half as 
distinctly and emphatically as the impression is on my mind, that there 
is not the smallest grain of evidence to prove that any mathematician, 
philosopher, or astronomer, had ever so roughly, or in any manner, 
attempted to find, by analytical investigation and calculation, tho orbit or 
place of tlie • new planet until after Mr. Adams had determined them, 
and sont them to the Astronomer Koval himself. 

The Astronomer Royal says, “ The history of his discovery shows, that 
in certain cases it is advantageous for the progress of science that the 
publication of theories, when so far matured as to leave no doubt of their 
general accuracy, should not be delayed till they are worked to the highest 
imaginable perfection. It appears to be quite within probability that a 
publication of the elements obtained in October, IB It), might have led to 
the discovery of the planet in November. 1845.” There can be no 
doubt about it. And how was it that Mr. Adams's communication of 
those elements to the Astronomer Royal did not If* ad to such discovery ? 
This is a question of high scientific importance which remains to be 
answered. But whatever solution may be given to it, I trust no British 
mathematician will again run the risk of sending buvli matters to the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. If with Mr. Adams’s treatment before 
him, he should be simple enough to commit such an act of folly, his 
achievements, however splendid, ought to be put by, and unnoticed, 
until another French astronomer, with “ undoubting confidence,” 
shall make the labour his own, and then get bedecked with the brightest 
medals for the performance of so splendid a trick. 

I fear, Mr. Editor, the subject of this article may not be exactly suita- 
ble to your valuable publication ; and that its length may greatly exceed 
your limits. I trust, however, that the importance and interest of the 
topic discussed will form some apology for its appearance. 

It is generally admitted that your talented correspondent, who writes 
under the modest title of “ Pen and Ink,” rtands at tlie head of our 
Geometers. I see also among your correspondents, the names of De 
Morgan, Young, Cockle, Bashforth, Woolhouse, and others of the same 
class. Now theso are exactly the kind of readers that I wish to peruse 
this paper. Each of them is far. more capable than I am of forming 
a proper judgment upon the subject I heartily trust that they will 
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set about it, and see that ample justice is done. I believe the rights 
of a most meritorious Englishman are infringed upon. I have endea* 
voured fairly, but fearlessly, to support this view by adducing evidence 
which I consider difficult to refute ; and whatever may bo thought of my 
feeble attempts, I sincerely hope they will be so far successful as to in- 
duce other wi iters, with more fitting qualifications to discuss the matter, 
to take the subject up. Exoniensis. 

December 12, 1816. — Mechanic's Magazine. 


The New Tram Uranian Planet — Neptune. 

While M. Arago insists on giving to this New Planet the name of his 
countryman Le Verrier, its pseudo-discoverer, nearly all the rest of the 
astronomical world seem agreed in thinking Neptune a more appropriate 
name. M. Struve, on tlic part of the Petersburgh Academy of Sciences, 
assigns the following reasons for the preference, (we quote from the 
Athenaeum's translation af M. Struve’s letter) : 

“ l. The name of Neptune was first suggested by the Bureau des Longitudes , — and 
has been adopted since by various astronomers. We join with the majority of eminent 
geometricians and astronomers in France, assembled in the body in- question, in at- 
taching greater importance to such a selection than to the different and individual opi- 
nion of a savant !, howover justly celebrated. 

“ 2. Wo do not deny to the discoverer of a planet either his right of proposition 
or his just pretensions to have his proposition accepted. Nevertheless, history 
teaches us that the name proposed by the author of a discovery does not always 
maintain its ground. Herschel, as a mark of gratitude to his royal patron, 
named his planet Gcorgivnt Sidus or Georgian. This denomination gave way to that of 
Uranus proposed by Bode. If the name Georgian be yet found in the 4 Nautical 
Almanac,* on the other hand Sir John Herschel, the son, adopts in his writings 
the name of Uranus . 

“ 3. It has already happened, before now, that an astronomer having discovered a 
planet, has ceded his right of denomination to another. When Olbcrs found his second 
planet, he called upon that sa caw* who had contributed most largelyto the rapid pro- 
gress of the theory of the movement of the new planet to give him a name for it. M. 
Gauss chose the name of Vesta ; wtiich has since been adopted. Let us observe, how- 
ever, that any proposition for a name coming from a substitute is less obligatory than if 
it came directly from the discoverer himself. 

44 4. The name chosen by M. Arago is liable to two objections — 

44 a. All the planets hitherto known are called after the divinities of the Greco-Komon 
mythology. To the names of the gods in uso since ancient times have been added, 
since 1781, the names Uranus, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta and Astryea. Neptune ranges 
perfectly in this scries : while the other name proposed contrasts with it — being against 
analogy and against the custom as adopted in the naming of six successive planets. The 
idea of transferring the name of the discoverer to the planet is not a new one. The 1 
attempt has been made — but unsuccessfully. Consequently history has determined in 

favour of the names of the gods. Why, then, resist, the decision of history ? and 

why, above all, in the present instance of a discovery made under circumstances 
entirely peculiar ? 

“ b. Far be it from us to have any attention of withholding ou% entire admiration 
from the eminent merit of M. Le Verrier. But impartial history will, in the future, 
make honourable mention also of the name of Mr. Adams,— and recognise two indivi- 
duals as having, independently of one another, discovered the planet heyond Uranus. 
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In the same way, it attributes tlic discovery of the infinitesimacalculus at once to New- 
ton and to Leibnitz. Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, has published 
a complete and authentic report on the labours of Mr. Adams relative to the existence 
of the Trans-Uranian planet In that report, we sec that in September 1845, Mr. 
Adams arrived at a result, and that in October he transmitted to Mr. Airy a paper contain- 
ing elements of the present planet so nearly approximative that it might have been 
found in the heavens ten months before it actually was. But Mr. Adams’s labours 
were unsuccessful because the two astronomers (Mr. Challis of Cambridge and Mr. 
Airy of Greenwich) to whom they were known hesitated to admit them without further 
examination. Their doubts arc explained by the importance and novelty of the object, 
and by the extraordinary difficulty of the research itself which might well have been 
deemed beyond the powers of a young savant till then unknown. These doubts were, 
accordingly, not dissipated until the moment when M. Lc Verrier published the results 
of his admirable investigations, which led to the most brilliant discovery in the astro- 
nomy of the solar system, while the other astronomers of Europe had no suspicion of 
the existence of Mr. Adams’s labours. M. Guile, of Berlin, was the first to find the 
planet indicated by M. Lc Verrier. While we consider all these circumstances atten- 
dant on the discovery of the new planet, — we at the same time conceive that we find 
the adhesion of M. Le Verrier to the name of Neptune not only in his announcement 
to us of the 1st of October, but also in his later letters addressed to the Academy of 
Sciences and to two astronomers of the central Observatory — letters which make no 
objection whatever to the name of Neptune chosen by the Jiureau des hoiup tudes. 
Consequently, we will retain the name of Neptune ; and will make no change, unless 
hereafter the general voice shall determine in favour of another name.” 

Professor Airy lias announced lii* adhesion, to the conclusion of the 
Petersburgh Academy, and states that Gauss and Encko have also de- 
cided on retaining the name of Neptune. 

Mr. Airy objects, however, to one important part of the translation 
given by the Alhcnatwn of M. Struve’s letter. He says, (Athenaum. 
Feb. 27th,)— 

“The sentence in which M. Struve introduces the name of Mr. Adams in the origi- 
nal, runs as follows— ‘ Mais l’hktoiie impartial, dans 1'avbnir, citcra honorablcmcnfc 
et a cote dc M. Lc Verrier aussi le nom dc M. Adams, ct reconn aitra deux individus 
qui ont decouvcrt, Tun indeponihimmcnt dc l’uutre, la planetc au-dela d 1 Uranus . 1 Your 
translation omits the words ‘eta cote dc M. Lc Verier.’ ’Phis expression— literally 
rendered ‘ and by the side of M. Lc Verrier’— will, I apprehend# be correctly translated 
by the figurative expression more commonly used in English ‘ and in the" same rank 
with M. Lc Verrier — not necessarily implying, i.s I conceive, cither that the writer 
judges the merit of the two discoverers to be exactly equal, or that he has any distinct 
opinion as to which is the superior. The whole sentence, therefore, will be translated 
nearly as follows ‘ But impartial history will, in the future, mention honourably and 
in the same rank with M.Le Verrier the name of Mr. Adams also ; and will recog- 
nise two individuals as having, independently of one another, discovered the planet 
beyond Uranus ' 1 

It is true the words “ ct d cote deM. Lc Verrier” have been overlooked 
in the translation of the Athenmim , but as little have they their counter- 
part in Mr. Airy’s " in the same rank with M. Lc Verrier.” It is not a* 
translation, but a rank falsification, only to be accounted for by the re- 
pugnance which the Astronomer Royal has shown all through to render 
full justice to Mr. Adams. The phrase “ d cdte de as used by M. 
Struve, has manifestly a special reference to the position in which the 
two parties 'stand with respect to the discovery of the new planet, with- 
out any reference whatever to their “ rank” as astromomers. Literally 
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translated, it means “by the side of,” bat would not perhaps be less 
truly rendered by our more common and pithy phrase of “ side by side.” 
Mr. Airy's objection is tho more pettishly absurd, that he had himself, 
in a previous letter (18th Feb.) to the Athencnm , used the words, “ I 
agree with M. Struve, that future history will place the name of Mr. 
Adams by the side of that of M. Le Vender. — Mechanic's Magazine. 


Account of the Measurement of Two Sections of the Meridional 

Arc of India, conducted under the Orders of the Honourable 
East India Company. By Lieut. -Colonel Everest, F. R. S. 

% rols. Allen. 

It has long been considered by all civilized governments that a survey 
of their territories is indispensable to wholesome legislation ; and it is 
gratifying to find the Directors of the East India Company taking tho 
proper steps to obtain correct data for the Atlas of the British Possessions 
in India. On this subject, Colonel Everest says: — 

44 It will naturally be concluded that each portion of the territory will be taken up in the 
order of its importance, os regards the revenue which it yields to the State, — whereby, 
generally speaking, worthless, hilly, stony aifd barren tracts will he reserved for the last ; 
but that the whole of India will be eventually covered with triangles, may be looked 
for as a result almost as certain as any future event can be ; for it was only after long 
deliberation that the Court of Directors of the East India Company came to the resolu- 
tion of making their Atlas depend on trigonometrical operations; and tho unity of 
design and firmness of purpose of that boily arc too well known to need that I should 
dilate on them.” 

The volumes before, us contain an account of the operations of mea- 
suring two sections of the meridional arc, bounded by the parallels of 
18° ;y 15," 21° 7' II," and 29° 30' 18." One volume contains the text*— 
the. other a series of engravings illifkfrativc of the instruments. &c. 
The time occupied by the operations extended from 1830 to 1813, — when 
Colonel Everest resigned his appointment ol Surveyor-General of India. 
The operations are independent of all others, existing that the height 
and longitude of the southern limit are derived from the labours of 
Colonel Lambton, who was Colonel Everest’s successor: — 

44 The first thing,” says Colonel Everest, “ was to carry a longitudinal series emanating 
from my principal stations near the Seronj base, across the peniusula in an easterly direc- 
tion as far as Calcutta, where a base of verification was measured in 1831-2. In the 
Second place, a certain number of principal stations of this scries, separated from each 
other by an average distance of CO miles, were made the origins of so many meridional 
scries, which were carried northward, us far as circumstances admitted. In the -third 
place, the northern limits on which these meridional sines abutted arc in process of being 

• We may take this opportunity of noticing an error of the press which somewhat 
disfigured the unanswered and unanswerable letter of our correspondent 44 Exon ion sis, 
on the subject of the rival claims of Adams and Le Verrier. Meek. Mag . Dee. 2fi, lftlfi. 
The article was headed as referring to tlie new planet 14 Astriea.” No mistake of 44 Exoni* 
ensis” this, (as may readily be supposed,) whose manuscript was without any heading at 
all ; but tlie mistake of ft friend to whom the superintendence of die article through die 
press was intrusted. — E n . M . M . * 
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united by a series of principal triangles running as nearly in an easterly direction as the 
ease allows. By those means an ellipsoidal quadrilateral space will be formed, bounded 
on the west by the groat arc series, and on the east !>v the Calcutta meridional series, 
which will be interested by sines running up intermediate meridians at every 60 miles 
asunder, the spaces between which can obviously be filled up either by minor triangula- 
tion, or by some other analogous process, less rigorous, perhaps, but still sufficiently 
accurate to suit the circumstances of the case, aud to prevent the intrusions of error of 
any magnitude.” 

Considerable difficulty whs found in measuring a base lino ; in conse- 
quence of the number of lofty trees and dwelling-houses in the ^ icinity of 
Calcutta, which restricted the view to a very limited distance. To over- 
come this difficulty two towers, seventy-five feet high, were built at each 
extremity of the base line. The same difficulties of extended vision exist- 
od in tlio tracts including the other stations : — 

44 In common with other part- of India, the inhabit ants are congregated in villages 
and towns which vary in extent ami character according to the wealth and traffic of the 
owners— from the veriest hovel composed of straw to the costly four-storied edifice of 
masonry,,; but instances of isolated dwellings are rare, aud hardly ever met with except 
in the case of ijnligo planters, or now and then a temple or mosque, the bare walls of 
which oiler no temptation to the plunderer. The villages, however, lie so thickly 
scattered over the surface, that it is difficult to trace a line in any direction so as to pass 
free of all habitations and quite impossible to calculate on seeing between the breaks 
which occasionally appear in the dense belt of foliage *, — for, in the very few instances 
where such do exist, they stand allot cthc'* at random, and without any regard to the ray 
between one mound and another. In fj< I, generally speaking, the trees form to all 
appearance a continuous dense belt of foliage at the distance of 4 or 5 miles from the eye 
of the observer ; and if an interstitial place i< anywhere found, it as often as not lends to 
low, marshy, or other land totally ineligible as a principal station. The smoke from the 
daily and nightly fires which, particnlaiJy in the cold season, envelopes the villages and 
clings to the groves surrounding them — that arising from brick and lime kilns ami con- 
flagration of weeds — the clouds of dust rai-ed by herdsmen aud their cattle in going out 
to graze in the morning and returning in the evening — by travellers ami processions of 
men, carriages and cattle, proceeding along the divers roads fin business or pleasure, — 
aad by the force of the wind, the slightest action of which suffices in this arid, parched- 
tip soil to obscure the view, — form uu assemblage of obstacles which it is only possible in 
very favourable contingencies to surmount.” w 

The foregoing extract will give the reader some idea of the* difficulties 
attendant on surveying in India ; without including those arising from 
the climate and siekrn^s — which, in tin* form of jungle fever, we arc told, 
•‘sometimes swept like a destroying angel over the party, and prostrated 
the whole cam}) in our night. 

It is to the credit of Colonel Everest and his assistants to have sur- 
mounted these formidable obstacles'. That lie did so, fully appears in 
the interesting narrative of his operations which forms the introduction to 
the first volume*. It is due to Messrs. Troughton & Simms to state that, 
with few exceptions, they furnished the necessary instruments. The stand- 
ard measures used were the iron standard bar of 10 feet and brass standard 
6cale of 0 inches belonging to the East India Company. These measures 
were conveyed to Southampton in 1844, for tho purpose of being compared 
with the other standards in the Ordnance Survey Office in that town. 

In order that the operations in India may bo reducible to a common 
standard with those carried on in other parts of the world, comparisons 
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of the standards used by Colonel Everest with those at the office of the 
Ordnance Survey in Southampton are appended to the work. We may 
add, that as the costliness of these volumes precludes the chance of their 
being purchased by the majority of scientific readers* copies have been 
presented to the leading scientific societies by the Directors of the East 
India Company. — Athenaum . 


The Central Sun. 

At the close of the last meeting, (on the 14th December) of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Sir William Hamilton announced that he had just 
received from Professor Madlcr of Dorpat, the extraordinary and 
exciting intelligence of tlie presumed discovery of a Central Sun. 
Professor Modler's essay on the subject (Dio Central Sonne, Dorpat 
18-40) was also exhibited by Sir William Hamilton on the same even- 
ing to several members of the Academy. By an extensive aiid,labori- 
ous comparison of the quantities and directions of the proper motions 
of the stars in the various parts of the heavens, combined with indica- 
tions afforded by the parnilaxes hitherto determined, and with the 
theory of universal gravitation, Professor Madler lias arrived at the con- 
clusion that tlie Pleiades form tlie central group of our whole Astreal or 
Sidereal system; including the Milky W.iy and all tlie brighter stars, but 
exclusive of tlie more distant ncbulfc, and of tlie stars of which the 
nebula; maybe composed. And wit Inn the central group itself he has 
been led to fix on the star Alcyone, otherwise known by the name of 
Etor Taura as occupying or nearly the position of tlie centre of gravity 
and as entitled to be cfilled the central Sun. Assuming Bessels paral- 
lax of the star 0J Cygni long since remarkable for its large proper motion, 
to he correctly determined, Madler proceeds to form a first approximate 
estimate of the distance of this central "body from the planetary or solar 
system, and arrives at the (provisional) conclusion, that Alcyone is about 
81,000,000 times as far removed from u«, or from our own sun as the 
latter luminary is from us. It would therefore according to this estima- 
tion he at least a million times as distant as tlie new planet of which the 
theoretical or deductive discovery lias been so great and beautiful a 
triumph of modern Astronomy and so striking a confirmation of the law 
of Newton 

.The same approximate determination of distance conducts to the 
result that the light of the central sun occupies more than five centuries 
•in travelling thence to us. The enormous orbit which our own sun 
with the earth and the other planets, is thus inferred to be describing 
about the distant centre,— not iudeed under its influence alone, but by 
the combined attraction of all tlie stars, which are nearer to it than we 
are, and which are estimated to amount to more than 117,000,000 of 
masses each equal to the total mass of our whole solar system — is 
supposed to require upwards of 18,000,000 of years for its complete 
description, at the rate of about eight geographical miles iu every second 
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of time. The plane of this vast orbit of the sun is judged to have an 
inclination of about 81 degrees to the eliptic, or to the place of the an- 
nual orbit of the earth ; and to the longitude of the ascending mode of 
the former orbit on the latter is concluded to be nearly 237 degrees. 

The general conclusions of Madler respecting the constitution of the 
whole system of the fixed stars, exclusive of the distant nebula) are the 
following: — He believes that the middle is indicated by a very rich 
group (the plciados), containing many considerable individual bodies, 
though at immense distances from us. Round this he supposes to be 
a zone, proportionably poor in stars ; and then a broad rich ring-fonned 
layer, followed by an interval comparatively devoid of stars ; and after- 
wards by another annular and starry space, perhaps with several alter- 
nations of the same kind, the two outward rings composing the two 
parts of the Milky Way, which are confounded with each other by per- 
spective in the portions most distant from ourselves. 

Professor Madler has acknowledged in his work his obligations, which 
arc those of all enquirers in sidereal Astronomy, to the researches of the 
two Herschels, Sir William and Sir John. The views of Sir William 
IJorschel with respect to the relation of our solar system to the Milky 
Way, will naturally recur to the recollection of our readers ; and while 
Astronomers are anxiously awaiting the shortly expected appearance 
of the complete account of Sir John llerschels observations on the 
southern Nebula),* the following passage of a letter which was written 
in 1835 by that illustrious son of an illustrious sire, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, to Sir William Hamilton, may be read with peculiar interest, 
from the agreement between the views it expresses and some of those to 
which Professor Madler has been led. In the letter just referred to 
(from which an extract was published at the time) Sir John Herschel 
expressed himself as follows : — 

€ 

“ The general aspect of the southern 1 circumpolar region, including in that expres- 
sion 60° or 70° of S, P. D,, is in a high degree rich and magnificent, owing to the 
superior brilliancy and larger development of the Milky Way; which from the con- 
stellation of Orion to that of Antinous, is one blaze of light, strangely interrupted 
however, with vacant and almost starless patches, especially in Scorpio, near « Ccntauri 
and the Cross ; while to the north it fades away pale and dim, and is in comparison 
hardly traceable. I think it is impossible to view this splendid zone, with the* astonish- 
ingly rich and evenly distributed fringe of stars of the third and fourth magnitudes, 
which form a broad skirt to its southern border, like a vast curtain, without an im- 
pression amounting to a conviction, that the Milky Way is not a mere stratum, but an 
annulus ; or, at least, that our system is placed within one of the poorer and almost 
vacant parts of the general mass, and that eccentrically, so as to be much nearer to the 
parts about the cross than to that diametrically opposed to it .” — “ Dublin Eveninq Post'* 
in the *• Year Book of Facts 1847.” 


* A Review of this work will appear in our next number. — En. 
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IvF.si'EuTF.D Kuikndv — I t is now about eighteen months since ii descrip- 
tion of my plim for const muting submarine railways appeared in tin* pages 
of tlio Mechanics' Magazine, and 1 then stated that 1 was aware the inven- 
tion was susceptible of numerous mollifications. Since then T have been 
occupied in perfecting the plan ; and perhaps the following details will 
convince those, who may have viewed the subject in a formidable light, 
that the engineering diifieulties are almost entirely obviated. 

JVl y first idea wns to construct tin iron tube sufficiently strong and rigid 
to bear the weight of the trains, and the pressure of the water outside, 
whatever might have Ivon its shape; but subsequent examination has 
led me to liud that this plan would be very expensive, while no material 
advantage would lx* gained. Hut before entering farther into the 
details, I will state, that the present* plan is based on the now well 
known fact, that the* soil in the English Channel is perfectly level, — that 
is, presenting a gradient of only one foot in ‘300. So that a more favour 
able site for a railway cannot be found ; while the depth of water between 
Dover and Calais is only *400 feet, or about the length of an ordinary 
steam-vessel. It is, in fact,, less than four times the width of the Cl real 
Britain steamer; so that far from the channel being a dark unfathoma 
ble depth, it is a vast plain, so level, that there is not, perhaps, a spot 
on land, of an equal extent, so favourable for laying rails. I bad boon 
long since informed by ail eminent geologist, that the bed of the waiter 
•in the Channel was level, as the nature of the soil prevented its being 
otherwise ; and subsequent statements from engineers have vended this 
assertion. I beg to submit the following plan, as a modification of 
(lie original : 

Instead of constructing the tube of the form of an ordinary railway 
tunnel, with iron one inch in thickness, and of a sufliciejit width for a 
double line of railway — I would propose to construct a perfectly 
cylindrical tube, ll feet in diameter, with iron only one quarter of an 
inch thick, and furnished with a lhtnge feet wide, exactly in llu 
centre ; &<> that the tube would-be formed of two semi-cylindrical part-. 
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bolted to«;«^thc?r on each side at the llanges. This tube would be strong 
and easy of construction, while it would be cheaper than if constructed 
on the original plan, and being formed of thin metal plates, would have 
very little rigidity, and consequently would not be liable to strain, on 
being floated, as vessels are liable to be; then the cylindrical form would 
enable it to sustain the weight of the water at any depth; but 100 lbs. 
per square inch is the utmost it would have to sutain in the centre of 
the Channel. 

The tube being constructed ns above described, I would cover it with a 
thin sheet of flexible waterproof substance, such as fell., or kamptulicon ; 
and over this I would fasten oak planks of 3 inches in thickness. These 
planks would be laid longitudinally, and would entirely cover the tube, and 
thus protect it from injury or the action of salt water; they might he bolted 
to iron ribs, and connected together with marine gluo. Then, to prevent 
the wood from wearing, I would cover the whole with small blocks ot 
blue granites similar to paving stones, and fastened together with hydrau- 
lic cement, so that the iron would be completely isolated from the- 
water ; it would not bo essential to place stones on the under part ot the 
tube, but only on the top, from mx«- (hinge to the other. 

This part of the work being in pi egression, I would construct a cradle 
sufficiently . deep to admit the under part of the tube, and sufficiently 
wide to allow of the flanges resting on the sides. This cradle might 
be made of oak, and covered with a sheet of iron, one quarter of an 
inch thick, and similar in shape to one half the tube. Being placed on 
the bed of the water in divisonsof 1000 ffe'*t in length, and left during 
some time to settle itself on (he soil, it would form a firm foundation 
for the railway ; so that the tube would be 'vquired merely to exclude 
the water, and to place the platform for laying down the rails — the 
weight of the trains being sustained by the cradle, and not by the 
cylindrical tube. 

To connect the divisions, all that is required is, to construct one end 
of the upper part of each division, so as to project (> feet over the other 
the inside of which would be lined with a sheet of India-rubber. On 
lowering the division on the cradle, the end would fall on the end of the 
upper part of the* other division, covered also with a water-proof substance 
thou by bolting the whole together from the inside, near the blockading; 
frame no water could pass between. The blockading frames could then 
be removed, and the divisions permanently connected with iron {dates. 

To protect the tube from the violence of the waves near the shore, 
I would propose to build two stone walls, or breakwaters, parallel to each 
other, leaving sufficient space between to enclose the cylindrical tube ; 
then to place other stones from the top of the breakwaters, so as to cover 
the tube entirely. These breakwaters would not be much higher than 
the tube ; so that only a small part would be exposed to the action of 
the waves at the same time ; the sides should not be perpendicular, but 
‘ constructed somewhat similar to the base of the Eddy stone lighthouse. 
In order to protect that part of the tube placed in deep water, I would 
propose to throw large quantities of loose stones and rubbish over it 
which would completely surround the BUilding, and render the cradle 
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in the lapse of time almost unnecessary to support it. The tube would 
thus become in effect a tunnel, completely isolated from the water, and 
as safe from injury as in any other situation. 

In the details of the original plan, I had estimated the cost of con- 
structing a railway from Dover to Calais at eight millions sterling ; but 
by the above plan, the cost is considerably diminished, as only 25,000 
tons of iron are required for the tube itself : and as the work would bo 
similar to ordinary boiler work, the cost may be estimated as follows : 


25,000 tons of boiler work at £20 £500,000 

Cradle 500,000 

Foui Breakwaters 400,000 

Woodwork Stones, &c 40^,000 

Miscellaneous Expences 700,000 


£2,500,000 

Thus, for the sum of two millions and a half sterling, a communication 
may be opened, on term jinna , between Great Britain and ^France ; so 
that this road would, ns it were, change the geographical position of 
this country with the continent, without expending more than at the 
rate of 125,000/. per mile, and possibly a less sum would be sufficient; 
but it will be at least evident, that the sum expended on the works would 
be soon repaid by the immense traffic. I have not alluded to the cost of 
building the stations at each end of the tube, as it is probable the two 
Governments would take on themselves to furnish the amount required 
for constructing buildings on a sufficiently extensive scale to make each 
appear, what they would be in reality, the door of the neighbouring 
kingdom , 

It will bo admitted that this plan has nothing complicated in its 
details ; the main part of the work is completed on land; and thus no 
danger whatever is incurred; consequently the practicability of carrying 
it out will not, I presume, be questioned by those men of science who 
have taken the trouble of investigating the subject. At the meeting of 
the Liverpool Polytechnic Society after a lengthened discussion, nearly 
all the members spoke in favour of the practicability of carrying out the 
plan ; and the chairman, in giving his opinion, said that it might be 
considered in a commercial point of view, that is, whether the sum 
expended on the works would be repaid by the traffic ; to which all the 
members present assented. The above modified plan may satisfy the 
world on that head; as it willbe evident to every one that the traffic 
.would be greater than on any road. Yet I am aware that the novelty 
and magnitude of the plan may prevent many persons from pronouncing 
in favour of its being immediately carried out, however free from obsta- 
cles it may be proved to be ; for the history of all inventions tells us 
that positive proofs of the advantages of adopting anything new is not 
sufficient for its success. Time has been always required to enable 
mortals to familiarize themselves with the new idea. Such was the fate 
of railways; during more than thirty years the world refined to accept 
this present which science offered, under pretence that it was “too good 
to be true.” And when the submarine' telegraph to India was first pro 
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posed, many years since, the project was considered chimerical ; a host 
of objections were brought against the scheme, all of which seem to have 
died a natural death, hut not so those who denounced the proposition ; they 
have probably some wind left in them to attack some other new project. 
I have only to request them, that should they wish to make my invention 
a target to shoot at, they may do so as publicly as possible, and on 
scientific grounds. I remain respectfully, 

John De La Have 

5 th mo. J 2th, 1847, London-road , Liverpool. — Mechanics' Magazine. 


The lfri/annia Tunnel Bridge over the Menai Sira i/s. — Genera/ 
Pasleys Let/er and Mr. Stephenson s Reply. 

General Paslky addressed lately a letter to the Times in which he 
made the following statements in reference to this structure ; we give 
them in a somewhat abridged form : — 

“ As it is well known, that when examined before a select committee of the House 
of Commons on the sixth of May, 184/3, on the means of passing the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway over tlic Menai Straits, J approved of the tubular bridge then pro- 
posed by Mr. Robert Stephenson, engineer of that company, I think it is a duty to 
myself, it* not to the public, to oiler some observations on the various projects fur 
effecting the same object successively brought forward by him, of which that alluded 
to was the second. 

In his first plan, February, 1845, Mr. Stephenson proposed to throw a massive 
substantial bridge, with two segmental cast-iron arches, each of 350 ft. span, over the 
Menai Straits, having a clear height above the water of 110ft, in the centre, and of 
50 ft. at the springing of each of those arches, which were to be supported by an inter- 
mediate pier of masonry 120 feet wide, on a shoal called Britannia Hock, and on two 
abutments, also of masonry. His plan of operation lor putting the pieces of iron for 
Ills arches together successively, so as to balance each other, by working outwards 
from the upper part of the pier and of the abutments, until his semi-arches should 
meet at the centre of each opening, seemed to me to be' crude and ill-digest ed 
at the time, anil either impracticable, nr nearly so. 1 gave Mr. Stephenson 
my opinion, that, in consequence of the impossibility of obtaining any support 
from below, a suspension bridge, such as that previously erected by Mr. Telford over 
the same straits, which being everywhere 100 ft. high, oilers no impediment to 
the navigation, and having in its present state strength enough to hear the weight of 
the heaviest railway train, but tint with safety, owing to the flexibility anil extraordinary 
undulations of the roadway in a gale of wind, might he rendered efficient for all railway 
purposes by four vertical trusses, one on each side of the two lines of rails, which, if of 
suflicicnt depth, -would produce that rigid inflexibility of roadway, without which no rail- 
way bridge can be considered safe ; a principle first adopted by Mr. Tierney Clark in 
the construction of the suspension bridge at Hammersmith, and more recently by Mr, 
Romlell, with no less success, in his repairs of the suspension bridge at Montrose, after 
one-third ol the roadway had been carried away by a storm, on the 11th of October, 
1838. I further suggested to Mr. Stephenson, that a suspension bridge for passing a 
railway over tlic Menai Straits might be trussed to advantage by wrought-iron lattice 
work, such as Sir John Mac Xc ill had adopted for passing the -Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway over the Royal Canal near Dublin by a bridge of 140 ft. span. Afterwards the 
Lords of the Admiralty employed Sir John Rennie and Mr. Rcndell, civil engineers, 
and Captain Vidal, R.X., to examine that part of the Menai Straits where the railway 
bridge was proposed, ami to consider what conditions they thought necessary to pre- 
vent the navigation from being injured. Oil receiving their report, the Admiralty 
required that the Chester and Holyhead Railway Company, iu making their bridge 
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over the Mcnai Straits, should not construct the central pier on Britannia Kook wider 
or longer than 50 feet, and that there should be two openings between it and the 
abutments, each 450 ft. in clear width, and everywhere to be of 105 feet in clear height 
abo\ e high water level. 

Mr. R. Stephenson's second plan, when thus obliged to withdraw the former, was to 
erect a suspension bridge of the usual construction, in order to obtain a platform for 
his further operations as I had before suggested. But the sort ol’ bridge which ho 
now proposed to put together by this means was of a novel and very ingenious con- 
struction, consisting of two large tubes of boiler iron, elliptical in section, and each 
measuring :i() feet by 15, in dear height and width ; and he proposed that these tidies, 
though vesting on a central pier of masonry, were to pass entirely across the Straits 
from one side to {ho other. Observing the conditions prcseril>ed by the Admiralty, 
it is o\ident that they could not be much less than 1,000 feet in length, when finished. 

On the 5th of April, and afterwards on the 6th of May, 1845, Mr. II. Stephenson 
admitted, in examination before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, that 
the ulxrn* was the only possible mode ot throw mg a bridge of such large openings over 
the Mcnai Straits, but he had so much confidence in the strength and rigidity of his 
proposed tubes, that, after they should be placed he thought the suspension apparatus 
might be removed with safety. When I was examined by the same Committee, on the 
last-named day, 1 ga\e. my opinion that the tubular bridge proposed by him would bo 
strong and safe ; and that when properly fixed, it would not be injured bv gales of wind, 
though L was not convinced that such tubes would be better than vertical trussus but 1 
di tiered entirely from the suggestion Mr. Stephenson had tln#wn out, as to the 
expediency of removing the suspension appjr itus -a measure which I thought would 
not only lie unnecessary, but that it might qjidaugcr the security of the bridge. 

From this, his second project, Mr. Stephenson has since departed, having been 
induced to gne up elliptical and adopt rcct-angular tubes, in consequence of experi- 
ments tried, at liis request, in IS 16, by Mr. W. Fairbuirn and Mr. E. Ilodgkiuson, 
both >ery experienced and skilful in the uses of iron, as applied to practical architecture 
and engineering. Not so, the decision afterwards adopted by Mr. Stephenson, of 
abandoning the suspension principle altogether ; instead of which lie now proposes 
to put together in succession each of his tubes, which, according to this new arrange- 
ment, w ill be four in number, on a bridge of boats, which will first bo formed parallel to 
the shore, and will then bcTswung into the proper tiansver.se position by the quarter-cir- 
cle monmient, common in the practice of military bridges, after which the tuho is to ho 
suspended by chains ; and though either of the sides will expose to the w ind a surface of 
at least 1,400 square l'eci, considerably exceeding tiie urea of all the sails of a 28 gull 
ship, and w ill weigh, m l am told, about 1,200 tons, each of these unwieldy nni&ses is 
ti» he raised up nearly lOOfcgf by r hydrostatic pressure, and thus deposited and fixed on 
the lofty pier and abutment of mnvimy. 1 feci it my duty to express my eutire dissent 
from tiiisrush, if not impracticable, plan of operation, which cannot even be uttempted 
without the risk of some \ery serious (li? aster, except at the li'gh water slack of a neap 
tide, and in a perfect calm. 

He has now, to my knowd** tge, prop >sed three projects, which have just been de- 
scribed, all widely dftlcring from each other, for passing the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway o\or the Mcnai Strait-. ; and 1 think that his second plan, the only one which 
I approve, would ha \e been sufficiently arduous in itself without adding to the difficulty, 
and diminishing the safety, of the attempt by r the abandonment of the suspension 
principle ; if he persists m this, his third plan of operation, the chances, arc that the 
first tube which he attempts to raise will find its way to the bottom of the straits.” 

Since the publication of General Haley’s lot lor, Uicro lias boon a 
mooting of tin- Chester ami Holyhead ltnilway Company, at which Mr. 
Stephenson replied to llio General in the following terms. Wc quote 
file lUiilmnj lie cord's report : — 

“ General Pasley makes only a statement, or rather gives a detail of conversations 
which took place uotween us relative to the principle of the use of ifon-tuhe bridges. 
General Pasley states that at first he approved of the principle adopted by mo, and 
there is not in his letter one paragraph to condemn that principle — nay, lie distinctly 
repeats that he approves of the principle. What he complains of is the mode of erect- 
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ing the tube. Now, Gentlemen, there are only two or three persons who know the fact 
connected with the mode proposed, and General Paslcy cannot possibly be in 
possession of any information which can at all justify his prediction. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) The original plan was to use chains to raise the tube to a level with the plat- 
form of the railway, which chains could be removed, when the tube was fixed. After- 
wards, we altered the mode of raising the tube ; and it is only to this mode about which 
General Vaslcy cannot know anything — for, as I have said, it has been confided only to 
two or three persons — that objection is taken. I believe any apprehensions that may 
bo entertained are of a very vague character, and that it is mainly the novelty of the 
plan which gives rise to such apprehensions. I believe the objections have nothing in 
them ; the plan is only an application on a gigantic scale of an old principle. 

I beg to say, Gentlemen, that they have created no apprehension whatever in my 
mind ; they have not altered my convictions in the slightest degreG : and though, as 
in all great works, difficulties doubtless will arise in the course of tlieir execution, these 
difficulties, I am satisfied, \\ ill only be such as will suggest the remedy as they occur. 
(Hear.) I believe nothing will occur which we shall not be able to correct. I shall 
myself be on the spot ; and I repeat, that though I never knew' any great work of any 
kind in which difficulties have not orison, I entertain no doubt that in this case they 
will be readily surmounted. (Hear, hear.) I beg, therefore, that the proprietors will 
dismiss all apprehensions on this point from tlieir minds. The scheme involved long 
and cxpc!‘imcntal investigations, exceeding anything that had ever taken place before; 
but I felt that a large expense was fully justified to test and settle the details of the 
bridge. (Hear, hcaij^ 1 believe we have so settled the matter ; and I have reason to 
know that the most eminent engineers and mathematicians approve of the principle. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Henman had understood General Pasley’s objection to be, that Mr. Stephenson 
now intended to abandon the suspension principle which he had originally fixed upon. 
Now, he would be glad to know il Mr. Stephenson was of opinion that the tube, being 
of so large a span as 450 feet, would be able to bear the trains, and withstand the 
vibration, without support from chains at intermediate points. 

Mr. Stei 'HEnson. — l wish it to be distinctly understood that I never designed the 
chains should form an essential part of the permanent structure ; they were originally 
proposed, not for supporting the tube, but for raising it. As we proceeded, T found 
that, by increasing the weight and size — or rather, 1 should say, the weight only, for 
the size has never been altered — we could dispense with the chains altogether. I 
believe that it may be looked upon as fully settled, that, as respects the strength 
of the bridge, the chains would rati cr be a deterioration than otherwise. As 
regards vibration, there are certainly various opinions : but, for my own part, I 
think that no vibration at all will be felt. (Hear, bear, hear.) My reason is, the 
relative ratio of the weights of the tube ami the trains. *Take, for instance, a train 
of 100 tons, then, as the tube is to he 1 ,200 tons weight, I ask whether, with such 
relative weights, the tube is likely to be thrown into vibration ? I say it is impossible. 
If the ratio of weights were reversed — if, for instance, the train should be 1,200 and the 
tube 100, such vibration, would, undoubtedly, arise. 1 believe that the tube will be as 
firm as a rock — that it will suller no vibration at all ; at least, not more than everything 
does over which a train passes. (Hear hear.’') 

Wo <|iioto the following description of this stupendous work, in its 
present state of progress, from the letter of a correspondent of the 
Manchester Examiner : — 

“ If we suppose ourselves stationed in a boat in the middle of the Mcnai Straits, a 
few hundred yards distant from the new bridge on the south side, and suppose it 
finished, we shall see a wonder of the world of this kind. First, there is the middle 
pier rising out of the water, founded on the Britannia Hock, after which the bridge is 
named. This rock- can be seen at low water. The breadth of this pier is 62 feet by 53 
feet and a quarter of an inch. The blocks of stone are 7 and 8 feet long by 3 and 4.fcct 
in breadth and deepness, and they rise stone, upon stone, until the pier is 230 feet 
high. At the distance of 460 feet on each side of this centre pier there rise, near the 
water’s edge, two other piers of the same gigantic breadth and height ; while on 
each side of these two piers, at the distance of 250 feet, there rise two wails. Con- 
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tinning outwards, the wall on our right hand, on the Carnarvon shore, does not extend 
its ponderous bulk fur back, for the land is high and bold, and tho railway comes along 
its elevated brow, and ut once lays hold of the bridge. But on our left hand, which is 
the Anglesea shore, the wall is the forehead and end of a mighty embankment, on 
which the railway is raised to the level of the bridge. There, then, are the four spaces 
before us, across which, in the iron tubes, the railway is laid, namely, two spaces on 
each side of the centre pier, of 460 feet each (let the reader measure 460 feet on a 
street or on a road, and he will wonder at the vustness of this structure) ; and two more 
spaces, of 250 feet respectively, at each end. The tubes are eight in number, each of 
them 30 feet on the exterior side, and 27 feet high in the interior. Each is 14 feet wide, 
and they arc laid in couples parallel to each other. In the whole, with the breadth of 
the piers and the landward buildings, the length of the bridge is onc-thinl of a mile. 
Tn height the three piers are, as already said, 230 feet Measuring from low-water mark 
to the bottom of the tubes, the height is 130 feet the tubes being 30 feet on the side, and 
the pier 70 feet above their upper surface. As ornaments to the two walls which rise 
upon each shore, are four lions, two at each end of the bridge. The lions contain about 
8,000 cubic feet of stone. They lie couched, and yet the height of each is 12 feet ; tho 
greatest breadth across the body is nine feet, the length 25 feet, tho breadth of each 
paw two feet four inches. The tubes are made of plates of iron of various thickness, 
riveted together. The iron increases in thickness as wc proceed towards the centre. 
The, roofs of flic tubes aic formed of cells, and also the floors. These cells arfl formed 
of iron plates set on edge, the cells of the roof being within a fraction of 'one foot nine 
inches square, and those of the floor being one foot nine inches wide, and two feet 
three inches deep. The rails on which the trains run arc laid on the cells of the floor. 
The Hat bottom, the two upright sides, and the flat roof of each tube are formed of 
plates, the thinnest of which is a quarter of*an inch, and the thickest three quarters of 
an inch. The weight of each of the four long tubes will he about 1,300 tons ; tho 
weight of each of the four short ones, about 600 tons, hi the whole, there will bo at 
least 7,600 tons of iron used. Tho masonry was contracted for by B. J. Nowell ami 
Co., at 130,000/. ; but, from alterations in the plans, it will cost 200,000/. They expect 
tolinish the masonry by August, 1848. It will contaaiu 1,500,000 cubic feet of stone.” 
— Mechanics' Magazine. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES .AND NOTICES. 

Portable Cannon. 

Thr American papers make mention of a new sort of cannon, invented 
by ft Mr. Fitzgerald, which is so constructed, that it may bo cavriod by 
hand or on horseback over mountains, forests, or marshes where an ordi- 
nary cannon would l>e altogether useless. It consists of a series of cir- 
cular perforated plates of the best wrought iron l-l to 1-2 inch thick, 
with well planished faces, which are arranged in contact, and are con- 
nected together with wrought iron ; rods or bolts, passing through holes 
near the periphery ; the bolts having strong heads at one end, and a 
screw nut at the otlior, whereby the plates are firmly held together. 
Several of the plates at the breach are of course, solid, and without tho 
hole iii the centre. — The series being thus connected, they are bored 
and polished inside, and turned otY to the proper shape outside, While 
this cannon is stronger than those of common east iron ;*it can easily be 
dissected, and each section may be shouldered by either pedestrian or 
equestrian artillerists, and when required, the parts may be put together 
and secured ready for action in ten minutes. — Mechanics' Magazine. 
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We fear tlmt Iron Steamers will not be of use in actual warfare, 
though as adjuncts to fleets and for carrying stores, they will still be of 
the greatest service . — Editor 1 J . X. M. 

Effect of Camion Balls on Iron Steamers. 

At Portsmouth some remarkable results have been produced by the 
experimental shot practice from “ The Excellent” on the Iron Steamer' 
Ruby. The shots which hit the Ruby not only penetrated the side first 
struck, but in some instances passed through the other side, carrying 
with it whole plates of iron — In action this would risk the total loss of 
the vessel : for on healing over to 1 award, such a body of water must 
rush in, that nothing would prevent her sinking, with all on board . — Ibid 


We trust tliat the following or similar suggestions for establishing 
Electric Telegraphs have occupied the attention of our new Governor- 
General, and that hi will speedily adopt them in this country, if only 
for tho sake' of the vast power which the vapidity of intelligence xx ill be 
the means of placing in his hands. — Editor. 1\ N. M. 

Copy of a letter submitted to ( Government , July 1H45, printed by 
Brett's El ec trie Teletjraph. 

To THE lllOHT HoKorilAllMS SlU llollKUT PEEL, RaIIT. 

London, July 1845. 

Wo beg the honour to submit a plan for general communication by 
means of oceanic and subteranean iuland electric telegraphs. For which 
jmtents have been secured by the undersigned, and for their construc- 
tion on cheap and efficient plans. 

By means of this telegraph dxiy communication may bo instantly 
transmitted from London, or any other place, and delivered in a printed 
form, almost at the same instant of time, at the most distant parts of 
the united kingdom, 01 of the colonies. 

Tho advantage and power offered to tho government by this invention, 
render it of the greatest importance, that they should have it under their 
own control, and arrange and conduct this plan of general telegraphic 
communication. 

The following are a few of the advantages offered by this patent. 

L The immediate communication of government orders and des- 
patches to all parts of the empire, and the immediate return of answers 
to the same, from the seats of local government, etc, all delivered in an 
unerring and printed form. 

2. A general telegraphic Post Office system, uniting the chief and 
branch offices in London, in connection with all the offices throughout 
the kingdom, fur transmitting messages of business, etc, from merchants, 
brokers, tradesmen, and private persons ; at a fixed rate* of charge. 
These communications would be printed on paper, and all enclosed in 
sealed envelopes, and addressed by confidential clerks, and issued by 
special messengers, or the usual post office delivery. 
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8. The advantages of this plan applied to police arrangements 
throughout the united kingdom and to the army and navy departments 
must l>u at once obvious to the government. By it, instructions might 
be conveyed instantaneously, and the movements of the forces so regu- 
lated, that any available number of them may be brought together at any 
given point in the shortest possible time necessary for their conveyance. 

Those are some of the advantages, others readily suggest themselves, 
viz. — general communication between stations on the coast, such as 
light houses, channel islands, etc — so that a general supervision of the 
coast, might be obtained for the use of the navj r , Lloyds, and for the 
prevention of smuggling, &e, 

— Ibid. (Signed) t and J. W. Brett. 


A wire Suspension Bridge is now erecting over the Ohio, which will 
be the largest structure of the kind in the world, having a span of up- 
wards 1,000 feet, whereas that of Fribourg is but of BOO feet— -Ibid. 


Natural Compass . — In the vast prairies of Texas a little plant is 
always to be found, which under every circumstance of climate, or change 
of weather invariably turns its leaves and flowers to the North. — Ibid. 


The highest Fountain in the World is in the grounds of the Duke of 
Devonshire, where a single jet is iln-own up to a height of 207 feet — more 
than 100 higher than the Niagara full**. — Ibid. 


No proof of the present Existence of a Single Star or Planet. 

Sir John Horscliel in an “ Essay on the power of the Telescope to 
penetrate into space,” a quality distinct from the magnifying power, 
informs us, that there are stars so infinitely remote as to be situated at 
the distance of twelve millions, of millions, of millions, of miles from 
our earth ; so that light that travels with a velocity of twelve millions 
of miles in a minute, would require two millions of years, for its transit 
from those distant orbs to our own ; while the astronomer who should 
record the aspect, or mutations of such stars would be relating not its 
history at the present day, but that which took place two millions of 
years gone by. 


On Ventilation . 

Mr. Toynbee then shewed, that, up to the present time, the sub- 
ject of Ventilation had been entirely neglected, in the construction of 
rooms, houses, towns, and cities, that the greatest injury had been 
inflicted on mankind, by this neglect, and, as the population increased, 
and towns became larger, the evils must become greater, unless remedies 
were at once carried into effect Under those circumstances, until society' 
should be sufficiently informed voluntarily to secure its well being, it 
was the bounden duty of a government-— the enlightened guide of its 
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people — lu suggest measure's and sec them carried, to prevent the large' 
amount of misery, that the absence of Ventilation was producing. The 
important question then was, how far could government interfere with 
advantage iu enforcing plans of ventilation by legislative enactments ? 
Mr. Toynbee then submitted the follow iug proposition for the adoption of 
government, to the consideration of the Institute. : That no living,- 
sleeping, or work room, shall contain less than 144 superficial feet, or 
shall be less than 8 feet high. 2. That such room shall have one window 
at least opening at the top. 3. Also an open fire place. That in every 
living, sleeping, work room, erected in future, some method shall be 
adopted, of* allowing foul air to escape from the upper part of the room. 

He then pointed out the practicability of carrying out this provision, 
either by the introduction of Arnott.’s valve in the chimney, thousands of 
which were at. this, time in operation, and which might also be adapted 
to existing chimneys'^v'ittiOut. fear of smoke by the addition of a simple 
contrivance which- he' described ; or a distinct channel might he made 
for the, purpose. As a proof that ventilation must largely conduce to 
the prevention of disease, he stated that during the year, there was a 
diminution of nearly 800 m ^ ic number of sick applying for admission to 
the St. George and St.' James's Dispensary; and it was bilieved that 
this, in part at least, was due to the improvement made by the Samari- 
tan Fund, attached to the dispensary, in ventilating the abodes of the 
poor in the district. 5th. That every such room erected in future shall 
have some means of continually admitting fresh air. Oth. In eveyy 
public building in which gas is used, to insist upon the use of plans to 
carry off the products of combustion, and not to allow them to escape in 
a room. Various plans having this object are in operation in hundreds 
of shops, and may be seen in many shops in llegdht street. By their use, 
not only arc goods in the shop saved from injury, but the health of the 
people is improved. He was happy to hear that in Co vent Harden Thea- 
tre not a particle of the products of combustion from the gas was allowed 
to enter the Theatre 7th. That all churches, schools, the theatres, work 
shops, workhouses, and other public buildings shall adopt such methods of 
ventilation as are approved by the medical officer of health. Mr. Toynbee 
pointed out how these desirable objects were to be carried out, and 
shewed that every house and room must be so arranged, that it can he 
supplied with fresh air to replace the vitiated air that lias been removed. 
Professor Husking had carried out these plans in every part of his 
house ; and until they were general, the diseases dependant upon want 
of ventilation must he a scourge to society. He observed that in all 
stables now erecting admirable plans of ventilation were adopted. — 
Athena urn. 


On the preparation of Indian Rubber by Vulcanization and 
, Conversion . 

Mr. Brockedon’s object in this communication was to describe, 1st 
A mode of treating India-rubber by which new properties are imparted 
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in this substance, 2d. The new uses in the arts to which these acquired 
properties now render Indian-rubber applicable. Vulcanization and Con- 
version denote that combination of Indian-rubber with sulphur from 
which the new properties about to be described, result. The process of 
conversion consists in submitting India-rubber to the action of bisul- 
phuret of carbon mixed with cholride of sulphur. 

The caoutchouc cannot, however, be penetrated by this process to any 
depth ; and therefore it is inapplicable when the mass to be acted on is 
thick. The process of vulcanization, which seems to be more applicable, 
is the result of many experiments made by Mr. Hancock ; who found 
that caoutchouc, when immersed in a bath of fused sulphur heated to 
various temperatures, by absorbing the sulphur, assum'd 'a carbonized 
appearance and lastly acquired the consistency of was in the 

course of these changes, that it attained the $tate of ^rulcflpfiization which 
Mr. Brockedon afterwards described. The same^utcamaed* condition, can, 
liowo\erbe produced either by kneading tlto lndia-rubbnr with sulphur 
and then exposing it to a temperature of i90° or by dissolving the In- 
dian-rubber in any known solvent, as turpentine, previously charged 
with sulphur. — Having thus explained tin processes, Mr. Broekoclon 
described the effect which they produced on t lie. caoutchouc. 1st. The 
Indian-rubber thus treated remains elastic tit all temperatures. In its 
ordinary state it is quite rigid at a temperature of 10°. 2nd. Vul- 
canized caoutchouc is not affected by any known solvents, as bisulphuret 
of carbon, naptha, or turpentine 3rd. It is not affected by heat 
short of the vulcanizing point. 4th. It acquires extraordinary powers 
of resisting compression. Thus, a cannon ball was broken to pieces 
by being driven through a mass of vulcanized caoutchouc. — The caout- 
chouc itself exhibiting* no other trace of its passage than a scarcely 
perceptible rent. The applications of this substance appear to be al- 
most. infinite. Our readers are familiar with the usefulness of the clastic 
hands — hut they may not be aware that the 1 same fabric, adjusted in size 
and strength to tin* purpose required, furnishes springs for locks, and 
for the racks of window -blinds. It is also capable of ^eing moulded 
into the most intricate ornaments ; its characteristic elasticity removing 
all embarrassment in relieving the undercut pails. It furnishes impervi- 
ous bottles for volatile substances, like ether; as well as an excellent 
inkstand. It is adapted to protect from corrosion wires subjected to the 
action of the sea, as in the case of the wires required for the projected 
electric communication between France and England — For the same 
reason, air tubes of vulcanized rubber are better suited for life boats, 
• than those formerly made of canvas, which are liable to be destroyed by 
the action of the water. A similar tube lias been used with success, as 
a substitute lbv an iron band as the tire of a carriage wheel : and it is 
stated that a vehicle so arranged runs much easier than on the present 
plan. But perhaps the most important application is in its use in rail- 
roads and rail-road carriages. In the former, it is laid be tween the rail 
and the sleeper, and thus prevents the rails from indicating any traces 
of pressure ; and the springs connected with the buffers of the latter, 
when formed of vulcanized caoutchouc, can neither bo broken, nor can 
their elasticity be surmounted by any degree of eoncussive violence. 
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In conclusion Mr. Brocket! on exhibited objects illustrative of the great 
physical change induced on caoutchouc, by vulcanization. IIo shewed 
a screw with its recipient, both made of this substance, as well as a 
form of letter-press (like a stereotype pnge) for printing. He also no- 
ticed its usefulness in making epithons for surgical purposes, gloves and 
boots for gouty persons, &c. — Ibid. 


On the Defects in Principle and Construction of Fire-proof 

Buildings. 

Sir J. Rennie president, in the chair. — The paper read, w r as by Mr. 
Fairburn of' Manchester — It commenced by insisting strongly on the 
dangerous consequences of making use of cast-iron beams of large span 
without intermediate supports, unless the dimensions of the beams 
were very large ; and pointing out the treacherous nature of a erystaline 
metallic body such as cast iron when applied to support heavy weights 
in the construction of buildings. After some further remarks on the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the laws which govern the use 
and application of cast-iron as a material for building, under the vari- 
ous strains to which it may be subjected, the author proceeded to investi- 
gate the circumstances connected with the fall of Messrs. Gray’s 
cotton-mill at Manchester. This building was stated to be about 10 ft 
long, and 31 ft 8 in. wide ; and to consist of two stories in height., con- 
taining the boilers below, and tlie machinery above— over which in- 
stead of a roof was a water cistern covering the whole extent of the 
building. The first floor was composed of huge, iron beams of 31 ft 8 
inch in span without intermediate support, and on these beams brick 
arches were turned sustaining the whole weight of the upper part of tlio 
building. 

The author demonstrated that these large beams 4 , were totally inade- 
quate to suppo^the weight of the sujprincinnbent mass ; especially as 
the whole pressure, w as upon the centre of the beams — which were of a 
form ill -calculated to bear the pressure. 

Added to this the wrought-iron trussing was so badly applied, that the 
breaking strain w r as arrived at before the truss-rods were brought into a 
state of tension. The consequence of this was that one of tho low r er 
beams broke in the centre under a less weight than it had previously 
supported. 

In the discussion which ensued, it was argued that if proper proportions 
of material had been observed the accident ought not to have occurred. 
It appeared that the wrought iron truss rods, had been so put on, that 
they allowed more than the breaking strain of tlie cast-iron to be arrived 
at before they came into operation. — The instance of the trussed beam 
jbridges so extensively used by Mr. Stephenson and other engineers on rail 
toads were quoted to shew that by a judicious employment of wrought iron 
trusses upon #ast iron beams, large spans might be crossed with safety 
and even in some cases where from unseen defects in the metal a beam 
had factured, the truss rods had sufficed to support the structure and 
enabled the traffic to be carried across the bridge until the repairs could 
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be effected. In all cases a strength of not less than lour to one, should 
be employed, and for such uses as the iron beams of pumping engines 
which were exposed to great vibration, and sudden shocks from the 
sudden influx of steam below the piston, or the accidental breaking of a 
pump rod the proportions of seven or eight to one should be observed. 
— Ibid. 


The Manchester Guardian mentions in the language of oongratula* 
lion that Lord John Russell lias granted the sum of £200 from the 
Royal Bounty Fund to Mr, William Sturgeon of that town. Mr. 
Sturgeon was formerly lecturer on experimental philosophy at The 
Uon'blc East India Company’s Military Academy Addisconibe . Since 
his residence in Manchester,' now extending over a number of years, 
he has been superintendent of the Victoria Gallery, and has deli- 
vered various courses of lectures there ; and subsequently he filled the 
office of lecturer to the Manchester Institute of Natural and Experi- 
mental science. For a long series of years Mr. Sturgeon l>as 'honour- 
ably distinguished himself by his investigations and discoveries in the 
various branches of electrical science, especially in electro-rnagnetism, 
and thermo-electricity and on tlie^ continent his name ranks high 
amongst the small band of investigators and discoverers in the various 
branches of science. 

Another authority states that Mr. Sturgeon is, without doubt, the 
originator of the electro-magnet as well as the author of the magnetic 
electrical machine. The electro-magnet described by Mr. Sturgeon in 
the transactions of the society of arts for 1825, is the first piece of 
apparatus to which th* name could with propriety be applied. — Arago 
and Ampere, and also Davy, had already it is true magnetized steel 
needles, by passing currents of electricity along spirals surrounding 
them ; but it does not appear that thdjy observed the phenomenon with 
iron needles, nor that tiny had any knowledge of the suddenness with 
which the polarity of soft iron ilHfht be reversed by * change in the 
direction of the current.” Mr. Sturgeon is now in decline of life, 
with failing health, and declining fortunes : and a hope is expressed that 
this seasonable relief may be the precursor of a permanent pension for 
his remaining years. 


Hiyh Mathematics . 

‘ The following is Sir W. R. Hamilton’s theorem of hodographic isochro- 
nism. ‘ If two circular hodographs, having a common chord, which 
passes through or tends towards a common centre of force, be cut per- 
pendicularly by a third circle, the times of liodographically describing 
the intercepted arcs will be equal. 
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Remington's Aerial Bridge. 

Among the wonders which have attracted thousands to the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens (luring the season, another has been added, which 
bids fair to become an object of interest to the practical machinist and 
engineer. The patentee of this new wonder, which has been appro- 
priately enough termed “ The Magic Aerial Bridge,” is Mr. Remington, 
of Alabama, in the United States, w r ho has for many } r ears devoted 
himself to the perfecting of various useful and curious mechanical 
inventions, and one of his bridges, which wc arc about to describe, is 
we understand, already in practical operation at Washington. Across a 
sheet of water which runs in the gardens, Mr. Lowe, the master car- 
penter has constructed, under the superintendence of Mr. Remington, a 
bridge, perfectly unique in its stmeture, and as light and fragile as the 
flying bridges thrown by the Peruvian Indians across the chasms of the 
Cordilleras. On either side of the water way a stout buttress of timber, 
about eight feet in height, is erected, and on these buttresses, stretching 
across the waiter way, a distance of S t feet, are laid four laths or strin- 
gers of common deal, tapering from about double that thickness to one 
inch square, in the centre of the water way where the greatest strain and 
pressure might reasonably bo expected. 'This constitutes the bridge 
previously to the footway being laid on, and the public will naturally be 
as incredulous as wo arc ouisel\»»- when tliev are told that these four 
slight-looking laths, of ordinary biwlc deal, glued together in several 
places to obtain the required length, and which seen likely to snap with 
their own weight, will support a wry considerable burden. The foot- 
tread is formed of slips of deal, glued -across the longitudinal stringers — 
there is no central support, or intervening braces either from above or 
below, and yet over this slight and aerial ameturo \v<* saw 1 1 or 15 stout 
men march together. A stranger witnessing the experiment for the lirst 
time w r ill naturally feel nervous at seeing the frail support bend and 
sink like a half- tightened rope, as the weight vibrated along the bridge. 
Mr. Remington assiVfe* us that three or four times this number of per- 
sons may venture upon it at once witWlie most perfect safety, and that 
there is no practical limit to the len^vof the bridge. The “ magic” of 
the structure and the novelty of the principltffRnsist in the application 
of the longitudinal fibre of the wood, so that every portion is brought at 
once into play, and supports an espial share of the strain. Although the 
strength of the longitudinal fibre of timber is a principle well under- 
stood by practical men, this is, we believe, the first instance of its appli- 
cation to such purposes The rapidity with which such a bridge can be 
•constructed, and the comparative insignificance of the cost, are among 
$lie obvious advantage's of the invention, and we have no doubt it will at- 
tract the attention, and consideration of tin* scientific World. — Mechanics' 
Magazine . 
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Love- Paes/tt/e# In the life of M. Perron the Breton . 

“ My wife, the Countess do Groan,” said he, “ was heiress of one of 
the most nohle and ancient houses in Hass Bretagne. This, however, 
mattered little to me ; so that honour keep pace with the blood within 
ones veins, I hold it to he sufficient. I have seen too much of musty 
monuments whose heraldic emblazonry, no one now cares to decipher — 
half starved nobles, whom nobody cares to know, and denuded barons, 
tottering about in revolutionary rags — to convince me that grandeur 
is conventional, that there art; two nobilities, that of the soul, and that 
of the peerage, the blending of the two being perfection ; and which is 
the most to be prized. Nor is this a revolutionary, but a moral maxim 
with me. However, inadainc was none the worse, even in iny estima- 
tion, for being a countess. Our first meeting was reiuorkalSle; we were 
mutually struck with each other, but our feelings were totally different. 
She revolted at my ugliness ; and I, was foci tin ted with her beauty. I 
had been of service to her family, by assisting them with such legal 
information, as would enable them to recover a small remnant of their 
estates, which upon that occasion was the object of my visit. This 
being the first time of my seeing their chateau, 3 paused to admire 
the lofty terrace with massive stone balustrades, which you may have 
frequently observed surround the gardens of the chateaus in Brittany, 
commanding a varie<Uuul noble prospect, when my attention was at- 
tracted by a sweet melodious voice, singing wildly a verse of some 
old legend of the country : and at the same moment a figure hurst 
from a clump of evergreens at the opposite end of the gardens, light 
as a fairy, and followed by an Italian greyhound, whose playful evolu- 
tions and buoyant grace it fully equalled, nay ,swjgpassed. Clear peals 
of laughter, the echoes of youthful spirits, untouched by the worlds 
troubles gave way to a secon^pptanza ; and this to the gathering of 
llowcrs from the partorlf|||fitli miich she filled her lap. 

“ This was the heiress of the house, a young girl of seventeen years, a 
pure creature of unvarying delight ; and thou how beautiful. Her form 
was slight, hut soft with the sweet proportions of early womanhood ; a 
sparkling complexion ; forehead high, and white as marble ; face oval, so 
. suited to sweetness of expression, with delicately pencilled brow ; and 
eyes black, large, and liquid as the stags ; her lovely countenance shaded 
by hair as fine as silk and black as night, which streamed in the wind, 
dancing when she danced, or falling in flaky curls upon her shoulders. 
Altogether her beauty was of that cast which may be said to be charac- 
teristic of no country, hut moulded in the perfection of nature and nur- 
tured by a 1 fresh heart.’ This fair creature ascended* the terrace, and 
occupied with her flowers, advanced within a few yards of the spot where 
I stood without perceiving me ; then suddenly looking upland dismayed, 
either from the fixedness of my gaze, or my uncouth apj>earance, so re- 
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pugnant to her own charming associations, or botli, she dropped her eyes, 
turned hastily round, and instead of passing me, as appeared to be her 
first intention, she retreated with timid precipitation. I gazed after 
lier; and involuntarily ejaculated, ‘ you have met your late !’ 

“ On my part I was overwhelmed with admiration of so high a 
character, that it truly deserved the appellation of love at first sight. 
This was the more extraordinary, as I was accustomed to act in all 
grave matters with reason arid reflection, and had only that very day, 
made my determination to live a bachelor, in despair of ever finding a 
sympathy in so peculiar a person as I desired. L said to myself again 
and again, 1 You have met your fate’! I had but one anxiety, that, in the 
first flush of my heart, she should have formed a previous attachment. 
Had it been so, I would have renounced my passion. A man of spirit 
animated vtith a strong affection, can always inspire a reciprocal feeling, 
or at least something be3 r ond indifference, save where there has been a 
prior passion, in which case his task is humiliating indeed. Happily the 
result did not place me in so painful a predicament, for her youthful 
affections were untouched. The countess's f amily were, as I have said, 
poor, the Revolution had swallowed their vast estates, my property and 
rising fame were advantages too great to be rejected by her parents, but 
the repugnance of the young lady S ( eemed to be insurmountable. I bad 
become so fascinated and entangled that I at once formed my plan and 
determined that my first step should be to gain a power over her, for I 
dreaded lest some more fortunate rival should interpose and snatch her 
from me. Hitherto 1 had piqued myself on my rough exterior and was 
proud of a power of intellect that raised me, notwithstanding these per- 
sonal disqualifications, to a level with the first of my fellowmen ; yet t 
had no vanity. But now that I felt the disadvantage I had to contend 
against, I cursed the bitterness of my fate, and rude as you see me, 1 
watered my pillow with my tears. Though I had no difficulty in gain- 
ing the consent of her parents, it required all their influence to induce 
her to receive my visits ; and when she found that she had nothing to 
hope for from them, and that in fact, she was in a state of siege, she 
requested a private interview with me. Never shall I forget her as she 
stood before me, her beauty bursting into .womanhood, grace in every 
action, timidity contending with resolution in her manner, and maid- 
en delicacy and apprehension her sole protector ! In vain I admitted the 
selfishness of my passion, the unmanly use I was making of circum- 
stances, the almost unnatural contrast between us. She advanced 
toward me, and threw herself upon her knees, and bursting into a pas- 
sionate flood of tears, she implored, in terms of childish eloquence, that- 
I would have compassion on her. I was deeply moved, my tears ex- 
ceeded hers ; I made every effort to master my passion, but it increased 
upon me with every struggle. Her appeal was in vain. 

“ It was now my turn to sue, and L pleaded my suit with all the elo- 
quence that affection could suggest : yet her repugnance remained uncon- 
quered ; and at length, rising from her knees, with an effort she collect- 
ed all her energies, and coldly said, — * You have the power, my parents* 
power over me : your will take me as a sacrifice, but you will repent it ! 
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go saying she left the apartment without waiting my reply. 

«• Throughout this interview she had not once looked upon me, her 
very soul was full of aversion towards me. My state of mind may bo 
imagined: I could not but pity the victim, so young, so fair! She 
pleaded for more than life, but I have an iron will. My fate was 
irrevocably bound up in hers ; to renounce her, to hear she had become 
smothers would have been despair ; the very apprehension shook my 
frame with horror, and brought down drops of agony upon my brow. 

I felt it impossible to live without her : death appeared a trilling 
tiling in comparison. My mind being made up, 1 sat down to tako a 
fidin view of iny position in all its relations. It was a fair garden full 
of pitfalls. 1 at length lixed upon a line of conduct, from the spirit of 
which I never afterwards deviated, and which, in the end conducted me 
to success ; for what can resist passion and reason combined 7- 

“ Having resolved upon my course J hastened our marriage forward. 
The ceremony took place, and at that part of it where the lady’s consent 
is expressed, she looked at me, for the first time since I had decided my 
intentions, with an expression so imploring, so appealing to my compas- 
sion, that it required the utmost fortitude to maintain my firmness, 
After a short space, seeing I appeared unmoved, she turned from me, 
and seemed to have taken a sudden.Vesolution, as though having made 
a last, effort, she had decided upon her fate. 

“ After the ceremony she attempted to take a tranquil, nay cold leave 
of her parents ; but nature, and youth, were too strong for her ; she burst 
into tears, and, folding them in her arms, said, 4 1 forgive you, but, 'oh, 
how you will be wrung with remorse for this !’ 

“\Ve took our seats in the carriage alone; the feeling of loathing 
which betrayed itself *n her beautiful features, after a while subsided 
into icy coldness. Her manner coupled with her conduct to her parents 
and before the altar, tilled me with inexpressible dread, and I felt my- 
self a prey to an undefined apprehension beyond the* confessed difficul- 
ties of my situation.* I behaved to her en route with distant but kind 
politeness ; and no one who Jtuid seen us would have imagined our re- 
lative positions. I had no hope of success in this painful struggle but 
in going beyond her. After, ft journey full of embarrassment, which we 
performed without a pause, mv object being to reach my residence in 
Paris as early as possible, we arrived at our destination, I welcomed her 
with ceremonial kindness as an honoured guest. T took an opportunity 
in.her presence to order my own private chamber, to be prepared for the 
night ; and handing her the key of hers, said aloud to her femme de 
chamber, 

“ You will find two beds in Madames boudoir, I desire that with hor 
permission, you occupy one, and never neglect to do so, without her 
especial order.” 

44 1 cannot describe the expression of the Countess at that mo- 
ment". A frightful vision appeared to have been dispelled ; she 
looked as one unexpectedly reprieved from death. Her features 
which had been rigid with the fixed resolution that seemed hitherto 
to have influenced her, relaxed into an expression of tlio sincerest 
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gratitude ; and after a moment’s reflection, she drew from her bosom a 
small phial, and placing it hurriedly into my hands, she rushed from the 
room. It was poison ! I was horror struck ! Oh, how humiliating was 
my situation ! In what extremity had I plunged the being most dear to 
me on earth ! her for whose happiness I would have sacrificed all that 
I valued in this world, save herself ! And she, what would she not 
have done to rid herself of me? Forlorn and hopeless what had I 
done that nature should put her hateful mark on me thus ? An angel 
was shutting the door of Paradise against me. A burst of anguish 
succeeded, but after a time my feelings became tranquil, and I turned for 
comfort to the recollection, that I was at any rate in the same home 
with her ; that I should daily breathe the same air, and occupy myself 
in the same pursuit, agreeably to my scheme. I felt a gush of thank- 
fulness that absorbed my being. This was true love. 

“ It was late on the following day before the Countess appeared in 
the saloon ; her colour had somewhat returned and a smile of grateful 
calmness gleamed in her sweet face. Already it was evident that a sym- 
pathy was c awakened in her, though as yet of no warmer a nature than 
gratitude. I was cheered. One point was gained. She no longer avoided 
me as a hateful thing ; and though she sometimes trembled as a consci- 
ousness of her situation came over her, my conduct at once frank and 
respectful, restored her to confidence. 

“ My first object was to find a congenial current for her thoughts, and 
to divert them by useful and agreeable occupation. She had received 
her education at a Breton convent, which affords instruction both eco- 
nomical and sound. I surrounded her with associations of taste and 
beauty — books, sculptures, pictures ; and contrived for her, during a tem- 
porary absence of one day, a surprise that mufet delight her taste : in 
place of a wall of tapestry that divided her chamber from a conserva- 
tory of the rarest flowers, I hade one of glass erected with a speed equal- 
ling magic. Masters of celebrity in the various accomplishments which 
her talents qualified her to attain, gave their assistance to her indefa- 
tigable assiduity, for of these intellectual pursuits she seemed never 
weary; and ere a twelvemonth had flown past, my lovely companion was 
fitted to shine in the most elite circles of Paris ? 

“I had now gained two points : she had now become even happy in her 
new position, and the foundation of a lasting sympathy was laid by my 
knowledge of her favorite authors and composers, together with all those 
arts which she so ardently admired ; at the same time, whilst blending 
my own with her pure taste, I was scrupulously careful to confine our 
sympathy to the mental elements which surrounded us. Sometimes I 
was paralysed with the tormenting question — for whom was I rearing 
so much perfection into life ? I had my own experience to warn me that 
“one glance, one single instant, might rob me of her heart ! But for this 
jborturing uncertainty — which notwithstanding my vigorous efforts to 
jbheck its intrusion, would too frequently disturb my happy calm — I was 
how in a state of bliss, too content to have purchased, by any sacrifice, 
the continuance of my felicity, and scarcely caring to wish for an addition 
to it, considering the fearful risk of losing all. 
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“ But the time arrived when my wife must mingle in the society 
befitting her station. Instinctively she took its highest tone. I was 
not prepared for the universal admiration she attracted ; and you may 
imagine the contrast between her charms and my appearance, when I 
tell you we were designated among the gay as 1 La Bello et la B6te V 
Now began my tribulations — my combat with the world. 

“ Whoever is acquainted with Parisian society and the broad limits 
it prescribes itself, will comprehend the position in which Madame was* 
placed. On one hand was the temptation of all that was graceful and 
seductive in man, while there was nothing to oppose it but the mere 
abstract love of virtue unsupported by affection, even if not weakened 
by a sense of shame at being linked with a being who formed a butt for 
every shaft of ridicule. She was hourly followed by a crowd of admirers* 
by whom I was detested and regarded as an object of pity and compas- 
sion. Appearing to see nothing, I saw and felt all, for I had all at 
stake. Not a glance, not a word, escaped my observation. I calculated 
the character and pretentions of every man who from passion cyr fasci- 
nation fell intoMadame’s train; but this was a miserable existence, upon 
the very threshold of dishonour — not for those who are used to it, and 
see it only in a conventional form of society ; but for me who judged 
by what the dignity of human nati/re ought to be — it wrung up my 
heart with bitterness and shame. I had now no resource but patience. 

I had entered for a desperate stake, and was determined to play it out. 
It would have been an easy tiling to act the tyrant to my wife ; but 
alas ! of all the evils that threatened me, the most imminent was her 
disgust — that heaviest ill without a remedy ; as it was I had gained at 
least her esteem, and must not forfeit it. Possibly I may be blamed 
for thus placing her* in the way of temptation, instead of with- 
drawing her into obscurity and retirement ; but then my posi- 
tion rendered this impossible : beside^ I detest half measures which 
rarely secure even ajialf success. As I apprehended, she became in- 
toxicated with the adulation showered upon her; and though virtuous 
at heart, her youth and inexperience exposed her to danger. J took all 
possible measures to prevent her being taken by surprise ; and having 
confidential servants who were de\oted to us, I was certain nothing could 
transpire without my instant knowledge : but I was impatient to seize 
some opportunity for putting an end to this degrading situation. 

“ Among the constant visiters at our re-unions was the Viscount de 

Vt- , who was openly the most sedulous attendant on Madame. 

He was a young man of great personal attractions, high birth and great 
Wealth, witty and accomplished : so much so, that lie had obtained the 
sobriquet of ‘Croesus Chrieliton.’ The Viscount's attentions to Madame 
were offered with great cmpress&ment, and augmented the envy and 
jealousy with which the fashionable of her own sex regarded her. Scandal 
began to be busy. I could have sent the Viscount a cartel, but this would 
have been his death, and I did not desire to become his murderer. 
He was an accomplished shot, but I was far his superior ; for though I 
had never been known to fire a pistol and to their seeming, exactly the 
man to be trifled with, they were mistaken. I could strike the poupee at 



forty paces a dozen times in succession. Besides his fire was slow , 
mine with the signal. T could not bring myself to injure this young 
man. He was frank, generous and high spirited, and there was nothing 
in his conduct but what the detestable habits of society permitted. lie 
was moreover unconscious of the thorn that rankled in my heart, and 
how sorely he was pressing upon it. I did not hate his beauty because 
I was ugly, and I bore him no resentment ; however I dreaded lest 
Madame’s feelings should be entrain moiled. I had never found it dilli 
cult to penetrate Madame’s exact sentiments. Hitherto she was tree, 
but T should be culpable to let lier be longer exposed to temptation. 
At this juncture a circumstance happened which I perceived, if skilfully 
handled, might serve greatly to my advantage. A note fell into my 
hands directed to Madame, and scaled with the Viscount’s arms. I did 
not hesitate to peruse it. It contained a pressing invitation to bo 

allowed to attend her to the Duke of ’s, to hear the div ine 

Pasta — then in the zenith of her glory, and who was to execute the 
cliefs-d'evuvre in Nina, before a re-union of the elite of Paris, llie 
Viscount and Madame had executed much of this music together ; and 
the note concluded by adding such heavenly sounds require your 4 ange- 
lic company alone to realize all tha,t is p< rfect on earth.’ My resolution 
was taken. I determined to give Madam*? the opportunity to accept this 
invitation. After carefully re-sealing the note, I caused it to he deli- 
vered to Madame. An hour afterwards I presented myself before her. 
I found her silent, thoughtful and uneasy. It appeared to me that 
duty and o sense of decorum were strong — that virtue was not alarmed 
—and her simplicity blinded her to her danger. Put when I stated 
the necessity for my absence at the chambers, m atfairs ol government 
till late at night, I became aware that the demon temptation was at 
work, from the urgency and anxiety with which she entreated me to 
remain. I however pleaded the necessity of my engagement, and 
retired to prepare for a result, which I saw by her w r ant of fortitude, 
was inevitable. I need not say the Viscount conducted tho Countess to 
his own lidtel, which I entered as soon as her, and followed them to his 
chamber. As I approached the door, I heard Mndame’s voice loud in 
reproach, and on entering, found her standing in the middle of the 
room, scarlet with indignation, the Viscount on his knees before her. I 
closed the door after rno and turned the key. My write sunk upon tho 
sofa overwhelmed by her feelings. The Viscount rose irom his knees, 
full of mortification, but maintaining the peifect self-possession of a 
man of the world. I drew a pair of pistols from iny cloak, and placing 
them on the table, took my seat opposite to him. 

“ « Will it not be more in keeping, ’ said lie, pointing to the weapons, 
1 to await the liady’s absence ?’ 

<c 1 From your manner. Monsieur lo Viscount, ’ I replied coolly, 4 one 
tpmld imagine I had come for your wife, instead of my own.’ 

I “ At the sound of my voice Madame recovered herself. She seemed 
astonished at my composure, and rising in embarrassment, would have 
placed herself beside me, but I repulsed her saying — 

When you can bring your heart with you will be time enough. 
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* She cast a xeptoachful look upon me, and sunk again into her seat 
rovennghoi face with hei handb Theie was a pause which the Viscount 
it 1< ngth Inoke by saying 

“ 11ns t tiurnph, Monsieui, is somewhat lengthy , will you take satis 
fiction on the spot, 01 what do you propose ?' 

4 4 I did not seek jour blood,’ leplicd I 

4 4 Whj then these pistols ? he mquned 

* 4 Because, I soul, 4 1 would have jou know what I say auses fiom 
pnnciplc not fiom ftnr Monsic ur h Viscount I come nothcio toupbiaid 
>ou Iconic to convince Madimc of the viciousnoss of that urch of folly 
with win h she su'fi is hei self to be sunounded to pun e to lit l the danger 
winch attends it Whether I belie tin gilixj of satellites that float 
mound hci, she hoi sc If shall be the judge You lo\e my wife. Monsieur 
Ic Visceiunt jouhivc told hei so i thousinel tunes You hue pitied her 
foi being sicuticcd to a inonstci like m>sclf, you set oft joui own peileo- 
tions igunstmj dcfoimitj I love lici too Now lethci be judge of tho 
diftcuncc in the quihtj of youi lou and mint Monsic ui, I £omc to 
m ik< >ou ba]>j)y 3 give this lad> to jou You aie a bachbloi , I can 
h* elivoutd jou shall m irry her, and that winch on eaitli you most do- 
sne will he joins 

4 J he Viscount was thrown comjAtely elf his guaid I knew full 
well lie was m a position in the Lu\e mbiug in a ccitam exalted quarter, 
th it i elide icd m itnmony tho suio p itli to disgiace and banishment fiom 
the gay woilel 

4 1 ct hei, I continued, 4 sliau joui love, jout high station, your 
affluence she wiP well become it all On the honour of a mm con 
sumc el with wn tchednc s'* ind niiseiv she is as pui c as when hist she 
quitte cl hu fathu s liotiu Ah M uisiun >ou ui uni/cd ! You di cam 
not wlmt wi etc lies such as I, whose b mes in coven cl m an uubcauteous 
cisc aie doomed to suttci Monsu m $ou pmse Do jou hesitate to 
take thit, now it is e^kied which jou li iu sought so lorn, with such c Jgei 
pission and open pt lscvemntc, in the sight of all the woilel > Is youi 
boasttul iiflc ction me ic woiels — the folly of the lioui, tht he laid of sli une 
and u pcntmcc * Be piompt, Monsieui make join de usion, and < nd 
this h ite ful scene 0 

4 £ was not picparcd fen this, s ud the lsnmnt in v un tilde ivour 
mg to overcome las cmbuiassme nt 4 Icinnot ubimt to this icsult — 
I must Inve iccouiso to the aigunu nts on the tiblc 

4 4 Observe, mad lino I sud, addiessing lnjstlf to my wife, 4 you 
arc rejected Naj, nithei than icccive jou honouiablj, this gentle- 
man who piofesses to love you, would seek to escape you even m the 
aims of death Is this enough > Is tins humiliation — degradation, oi 
will you help me to a name befitting it ? 

4 Wlnl&t I spoke she lose from the sofa and placed hei self behind 
my chan She leaned upon mj shoulder I felt her ticmble Her 
tears ftll fast — they wcie chops of precious balm upofl my heait I 
addiessed myself anew to the Viscount ” 

4 You sit their, Monsieui, with all the blandishments that natuic can 
lavish upon a man, the idol of the opposite sex, the envy of your own* 
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sated with success. You see before you one of the unfortunates of her' 
caprice — one who has but a single pretension to humanity and that is 
invisible — it is his heart ! It is thought among you, that because I have 
a rough exterior, to aspire to the beautiful is in me a crime — that I have 
no title to affections ! Oh, Monsieur, could you but look on the rich mine 
of love within this poor exterior, treasured for none in this vast crowd save 
her — this fairest creature, you would hold me in contempt no more ! 
Listen, Monsieur le Viscount. I will conceal nothing from you. I loved 
this lady from the first hour that she blessed my sight, with a passion 
that consumed my being, and left no choice between its gratification 
and utter misery. She married me in hate — her heart was turned 
against me, and she would only consent to live on conditions of friend- 
ship so cold that my soul was frozen in its element. Yet day by day I 
offered up an untired patience — a watchful affection on this shine. 
Hope was almost dead within me, yet still I hoped ! — Love was ashamed 
to feel so abject, yet still I loved ! Behold the quality of my affections — 
contrast it with that of the libertine ! Oh, Monsieur, judge my feelings at 
seeing that 4 which is mine, but to which I dare not aspire, freely played 
for by you and others. And for what ? To throw away I The very terms 
by which I hold existence — ‘ for oil, Madame,’ I continued, turning to- 
wards her, * nothing can quench ifiy love but death ! — thrown by as a 
cast off garment. You, Monsieur, are a man of fashion and of the worlds 
yet, unlike your peers, you have a fresh and noble heart. Plead for 
me — in charity give me the influence of that seductive voice which you 
renounce on your own account l You owe me somewhat for my patience 
—teach her that there is a charm in the innate soul greater than 
the man corporal ! Teach her to believe that in me, unsightly and 
contemned, she rejects all that man can offer, foibear or suffer for her 
sake! 

“ I had not miscalculated the yiscount; he rose from his scat with 
emotion and approached me. € 

“ * How little do we know the misery we inflict on others!’ said he. 

“ Noble De Perron, forgive me ; and you, Madame, I ask your pardon. 
Cherish I implore you an affection so devoted : shew but an equal 
constancy, and the world which is now permitted to look on you with 
compassion, will stand aloof with admiration. I will make what 
amends I can, he added, wringing my hand as he left the room. 

“ I conducted my wife to our home, made no alteration in my con- 
duct towards her, except that if possible I was more humble, kind, and 
attentive, than heretofore ; while her self-abasement was so great, that 
it was many days before I could restore her cheerful confidence.' 

“ ‘ The Viscount conducted himself as a man of honour, at a cost that 
the mere man of ton would shrink from. He stopped the mouth of 
scandal by the sacrifice of his own vanity. The night following ma- 
dame was surprised — though I was not — to see him enter our saloon, 
4nd with perfect ease and assurance, pay his court to her as before, and 
gyen in a more marked and public manner. After what had occurred 
this insult stung her to the quick — as was his intention — a freezing 
coldness not unmingled with scorn w as returned by Madame, which was 
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soon perceived by the assembly. For the next two nights he pursued 
the same course, and submitted to the same ordeal, making it to be 
understood that he had accomplished a failure. He then retired with 
well feigned mortification and confusion, thereby establishing the re- 
putation of Madame, and saving her from the attempts of others as 
few could hope to please where the most accomplished courtier of the 
day had failed. Madame had bought experience, and became re- 
tiring and circumspect, but was not adequate to the difficult task of 
drawing lustre from a licentious circle by despising it, an art which she 
afterwards acquired to perfection, as the following circumstance will 
shew. 

“ There was at that time in great vogue, at Paris, the Chevalier de 
Roseville, a fellow notorious for every vice under the sun. His real 
name was Boisle Dreux, from the Lyonnais ; like myself, sprung from 
humble origin. This man could boast neither refinement nor accom- 
plishments, but he had a quick capacity, that would adapt itself to all 
persons and occasions. His figure was symmetrical, his countenance 
handsome, but faded with the palor of dissipation. He was* a success- 
ful and unscrupulous gambler, cruel and*vicious in intrigue, a professed 
duellist, and well known master of his weapons. He revelled in a 
princely fortune, accumulated by cards and dice, and every imaginable 
species of villany. By means of bis wealth ho formed a way into the 
highest ranks of society, and by liis remorseless reputation he held his 
sway unattacked. If it could be said I entertained a feeling of hate 
to any human being, that was the man. De Rosevillo uninvited 
mingled with the visitors at my house. The retiring of the one, was 
the signal for the others entree ; for the Viscount was a sort of game 
he did not care to cohw in contact with. He was introduced by a party 
who did not dare refuse him, for it was but a week previous, that he 
shot a youth named De 1’ Orme, of goo$ family and inoffensive character 
merely to keep up lys reputation and create intimidation. 

From the moment he entered my house, this man established himself 
at the side of Madame ; he became a complete persecution. But I 
was not sorry for this, as I desired nothing so much, as to give her 
an entire disgust to these impertinences. Already my courage had been 
canvassed— a challenge and consequently my death was daily looked for 
by the gaping crowd. In tiuth my patience was well nigh exhausted, 
when the Viscount, who from the time we had come to an understanding, 
o£ each others character, had been entirely in my confidence, gave me 
reasons to fear that De Roseville had set his will that he would not be 
baffled by Madame, and it was probable that he would resort to the 
base and desperate means which he was well known to have taken 
more than once before, and which was neither more nor less than an 
enlevement. It was clear the villain must be dealt with at once ; but 
how was a matter of no small deliberation, for from the first, I had 
resolved madame’s name should not be sullied in the matter. I entered 
into a project with the Viscount ; and we together that evening attended 
the club which he frequented. We made for the table whore he sat and 
commenced play. Our "intrusion struck De Roseville with evident 
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surprise, he whispered to his companion, with an expression between a 
smile and a sneer. Do Roseville was as export os a juggler ; let him shuffle, 
cut, nay but touch tlie cards when out of your hands, it was fatal. I 
was not long in finding legitimate cause for attacking him. 

M * Monsieur de Roseville,’ I said addressing him in a tone that drew 
all eyes upon us, and made the attack unflinchingly personal, ‘ I do not 
approve the manner in which you have cut those cards. You have 
placed an honour, it is the ace of spades!* 

48 I turned over the cards and shewed the one named. It was but a 
guess, however ; yet, as the stakes wore large', and this was the card he 
wanted, the cheat might bo considered a certainty. He was confounded. 

“ I continued my attack 

“ Your habit of cheating, and your impostures of all sorts, arc so 
notorious, that if the company aro of my mind, every honest man 
amongst them will lend a linger to lodge you in the street. 

“ Play was suspended ; all eyes were concentrated on the stranger, 
who had dared to heard tlio lion in his den. De Roseville was livid 
with ire. * 

“ * You are tired of your life* Monsieur, it would seem,’ he said in a 
voice hoarse with rage. 

“ If I were,’ was iny reply, ‘you aje precisely the man to whom I would 
•come to rob me of it. Tiut while I have yet to li\e, I will make the 
most of my breath, and by telling you what you are — the hated and 
detested of all Paris ! Your are a remorseless and unscrupulous mur- 
derer ! De I’Orme, who nover fired a shot still he faced you, and 
whom you murdered to keep up your reputation for blood, is hardly 
cold in his grave ! The flesh is still firm upon poor Arnund’s bones, 
whom you put out of the way to leave his sister. .^unprotected. Young 
Le Grange you killed to stop his mouth, after robbing him of his fortune ! 
And more — how many more are known to have been sacrificed to glut 
your evil passions ! Messieius, you know these tilings to be true! you 
know this villian who crawls into the \ery bosom of our families, leaving 
his track of venom wherever he glides, to be a scoundrel for whom the 
boguo were too merciful ! 1 & there no shame that you permit such a 

monster to breathe amongst you'* Is it that you fear him? or are you 
willingly his fellows.’ 

“ I believed De Roseville to ho a coward at bottom, but wlio found 
courage in the impunity of success and skill. I was determined to 
strike terror into liis very heart, and deprive him of his dangerous 
power. 

“Villain!’ I continued, * how many families have you ruined to ac- 
quire your wealth ? How many of your victims are at this moment pin- 
ing in poverty and anguish, or have been driven to madness and solitary 
death? Your daily occupation is to betray innocence, and your nights 
.are given to plunder. You have slied blood enough to swim in ; and 
•age feared and hated of all men, — a curse to your species.’ 

• * “ The table was between us, and he had risen pale as death, and 
tftupified with the audacity and violence of my attack. He glared round 
•upon the spectators, but there was a dead silence. 
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* Will any one gainsay what I have said ? Henceforth, my friends, 
never fear a villain ; for my part when I meet a wretch, who is not only 
out of the pale which protects all gentlemen but beyond that of humani- 
ty also, I serve him thus ; — and seizing him suddenly by the throat with 
one hand, while the other grasped his collar, spite of a feeble resistance, 
and a few random blows, I dragged him over the table into the middle 
of the room. As a lutteur , or Breton wrestler, I was too great an adept 
to let him keep his equilibriurh ; and his dissipated frame was like a 
child’s in my grasp. There was a breathless silence amounting to awe, 
for it was felt I was to pay my life for this. At length I threw 
him violently to the ground, and bestowing on him a slight kick, as a 
mark of contempt, I left the place accompanied by the Viscount. 

11 To mark the point of what next followed, it is necessary I should 
explain to you that at the time when what I am relating occurred, it 
was a common habit to fight duels by proxy : that is to say, men of 
similar description to Venetian bravos were to be hired, at a hundred 
or two franks ; they were to be met with at every cafe of a •certain 
description, and would undertake your quarrel against any* individual 
you might wish to remove, by insulting him, compelling him to come 
out, and shooting him, an event which as they were invariably good 
shots, was sure to happen. It was* tlieir livelihood ; and those who. 
knew the depravities which hung about Paris, will bear me ouf&hat 
those miscreants augmented their price according to the nature of the 
wound to be inflicted, or the death of the party. Having thus far ex- 
plained that you may understand what follows,' I shall further observe 
with respect to duelling, that tljeir is no crime my soul equally abhors, 
nor is there one more worthy of moral condemnation. At the time to 
which I am referring-hlood was shed like water, and many ghastly bo- 
dies might be seen daily stretched out at the Morque , robbed premature- 
ly of life. I used to feel in passing this public receptacle, that no pic- 
ture within the range of humanity could be more distressing ; and 
was weighed down with the reflection of the domestic distress, broken 
hearts, and desolate hearths, caused by this legalised but dreadful 
crime. The day following my attack on De Roseville, I w as publicly 
insulted by one of these brigands, and a. cartel was immediately deli- 
vered, to which I returned no answer. That night 1 was posted as a 
coward at the most frequented club-rooms, and other public places in 
Palis. I immediately caused the following note to be placed beside the 
placard wherever it was found. 

“ ‘Monsieur Perron knows not his challenger; hut until he has set- 
tled an affair with a pollmon , who passes by the name of • The Cheva- 
lier De Roseville,* but whose real name is ‘ Bois le Dreu,’ an impostor 
from the Lyonnais, and who is under his personal chastisement, M. 
Perron does not consider himself at liberty. After that event, he pledges 
himself to answer all comers, from a hundred to a thousand franks.* 

“ This ruse therefore failed, and the tables were completely turned 
on Roseville, who had now no means of escaping from contempt and 
obloquy but the field. I rqfeived liis challenge accordingly. In this 
case I was resolved to leave as little as possible to chance. The choice 
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of the weapons was with me. I should have chosen to fight an American 
duel, with the all-fatal rifle, but this was not then in use, and I feared 
De Roseville^ not knowing my expertness at the pistol, would raise an 
objection. I therefore went to the Salle d’Armes which he frequented 
and found him there in the act of practising, surrounded by a party of 
his colleagues, looking pale and disfigured from our late scuffle. I 
bowed slightly and passed on. This was*en opportunity of making him 
know what he had to expect, and I resolved not to miss it. I took 
twenty shots at the pauper — a doll as big as my thumb, made of Indian 
rubber painted white which dipped when struck and recovered itself by 
means of a spring. I displaced it with easo every time, but I was 
somewhat embarrassed, as I did not wish him to become aware of the 
secret of my quick fire, and I dwelt upon my aim in a manner quite 
different from my usual style. I heard ffcm the Viscount that 
Roseville was aghast: Ris practice was bad, and altogether he was 
quite out of himself. The duel was on the following morning. 
Roseville Jjad agreed to my proposition to use rifles ; you see that 
one hanging against the wall, small in bore and nearly six feet in length, 
a real Kentuckian ? It is the one I fought with. I doubt not you 
will be surprised to hear that I insisted on Madame’s presence at the 
duoU possibly you will condemn shell a measure ; it certainly was an 
outline against all prescribed rules of society. But though I will not 
confess to eccentricity, of which I am often accused, and for this reason, 
that my motives of action are strong and consistent, whereas eccen- 
tricity, is more or less extravagant, and borders on absurdity ; yet I 
will admit, that in extraordinary positions I do not hesitate to avail 
myself of extraordinary means to produce a result. In fact the air of 
my native mountains still influences my natureT though full half my 
life has been spent in Paris. I am a sort of mongrel, so to speak, be- 
tween barbarism and refinement. 4 I will, however, state the reasons that 
actuated me in this particular. I meant it as an effectual preventive 
to her being in future a prey to these hunters after intrigue, these pests 
of society; intending she should suppose our quarrel arose on her 
account as in truth it did. I had also a latent hope, that her sefeing 
my life placed in jeopardy for her, after my long patience and inex- 
haustible kindness, would touch the right chord ! You shall see how 
far I was correct in this conjecture. 

Sho never did nor evejf would have questioned my will. I requested 
her to envelope herself in my large travelling cloak, and to remain ' in 
the carriage a silent spectator to whatever might occur. We took up 
the Viscount, and without exchanging a word reached the ground be- 
fore my antagonist bad arrived. 

“ He was not long behind, and the preliminaries were quickly arrang- 
ed. We were to be placed at a hundred paces distance, and advance 
upon each othqr step by step, with the option of firing at discretion. 
But woe to him who should fire first and miss ! His opponent had only 
tp approach pnd put the muzzle to his breast. Such was the arrange- 
ment. 

“ I ne^er once thought of failure, so entire was my self-confidenco ; 
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and I had throughout no intention of killing my man— this would 
have been contrary to my fixed principles." My object was to strike 
him on the right shoulder so as to disable the limb, and for the future 
put it out of his power, to gamble, intrigue, or murder, as lb had been 
in the habit of doing for so long a time. But now th#' moment was 
come, and I had the opportunity of doing what the laws should have 
done for me — nerved also with the conviction that I was making common 
cause with humanity — my repugnance to shed blood rose powerful with- 
in me ; but I summoned all my firmness to go through with 
the part I had assigned myself. As the shoulder would be somewhat 
covered with the stock of the rifle, my aim must be to the greatest 
nicety. I examined his piece ; it was ill chosen for his and well for my 
purpose, being very thin at the stock, and badly balanced. His only 
chance was in a hear "approach before he fired. 

“ We were placed. 

“ I looked upon Madame ; she was pale, but motionless as a statue. 

I nodded cheerfully to her. The signal was given at that instant, and 
we advanced towards each other at a funeral pace, our rifles ^raised, and 
fingers on the trigger — w atchful as a lynx is at every motion. This slow 
process — while death hangs in the air over one’s head — is apt to try the 
nerves. Mine was a^cool a$ if I hfrd been waiting for a hart in the 
thicket. I have said the Secret of my^Success depended on the quick- 
ness of my aim, for I got an instantaneous sight. If he approached 
within sixty yards, I could execute any manoeuvre I pleased. He came 
within thirty yards — a murderous distance — he then stopped rather 
suddenly, and brought his rifle to his shoulder ; it was somewhat cover- 
ed, but I fired, and the ball went straight as an ace to its aim : yet keep- 
ing as closely as possible to the wood of his stock, which was carved, it 
glanced against an angle and shot upwards. De Koseville whirled 
round two or three times and fell upon his face, his piece going bff in 
the air. 

“ When turned over, he presented a spectacle too dreadful to describe. 
His jaw was shattered, and the right eye forced from its socket, — a 
fitting spectacle for a duellist i I felt sick at heart, and Madame was 
horror-struck. We drove rapidly home without giving vent to our 
feelings in words. Sobs, however, broke from her; and the movement 
of the cloak, in which she remained enveloped, shewed how powerful 
was her emotion. 

• “ When we entered our room she rushed into my arms, Au.d threw 
herself upon my bosom, imploring forgileness for the past I felt her 
'heart throb upon my own — her tears wet my cheek — She was mine [ 1 ! 
Here then was at last an end to all my sufferings ! ! To describe my 
feelings would be impossible — rapture too great almost for nature to 
support ! 

“ From that hour to the present no eloud has passed over our unvary- 
ing sympathies, not a cold word has broken the harmony of our com- 
munication. 1 ' , 

The narrative of M. Peiton told with all the earnestness that the 
recapitulation would awaken in one who could revel in the remembrance 
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of past woe, as compared with present bliss, affected me with deep 
emotion. Nothing could surpass the interest it excited in me, now that 
I had become acquainted with my extraordinary host and hostess. 

M. Perron, also, subsequently concluded the fate of De Roseville. 

“ For many years after the above happy termination of all my suffer- 
ings, a man was led through the streets of Paris in poverty and darkness, 
begging his bread. That man was De Roseville ! The injuries of the 
duel in the sequel, deprived him of both his eyes. The plunderer, in 
his helpless condition, was in his turn plundered of his ill-gotten wealth. 
He had neither friend nor conscience to console him. The last few 
years of his degraded existence were supported by a pittance which I 
caused to be delivered to him by an unknown hand. 

“ The Viscount redeemed himself even beyond my hopes, much as 
I reckoned on his good, natural disposition. We continue to live on 
terms of the sincerest friendship and mutual esteem.” 

Here my narrative, must end ; and I hope my readers will acknow- 
ledge that an acquaintance with these particulars of their early career 
added no little zest to the enjoyment I experienced whilst domiciled with 
M. and Madame Perron. I trust also they will share tho regret with 
which I took leave of personages of such intrinsic worth . — Frazers Ma- 
gazine. 


Perilous Conflict with a wounded Buffalo . 

The most interesting hunters story I have ever heard, was told me 
by our host, Mr. Percival, who has followed the forest chase from his 
• youth. In 1807, he was on a trapping expedition Trith two companions, 
on the Washita, when they left him to kill buffalo, bear, and the larger 
game ; and he remained to trap the streams for beaver. He had not met 
with very good success, and had been without mea* about twenty-four 
hours, when, turning a small bend of the river, he espied a noble look- 
ing old male buffalo, lying down on the beach. Having secured his 
canoe, ho crept softly through a corn break, which lay between the ani- 
mal and himself, and fired. The shot was an indifferent one, and only 
wounded the animal in the side, but it roused him, and having crossed 
the river, he soon laid down again. This was about noon, when the 
animal having grazed, was resting himself in a cool place. Percival now 
crossed the river also, in his canoe, and got into the woods which were 
there very open, and somewhat broken by little patches of prairie land, a 
very frequent occurrence in those parts of Arkansas, where forest and* 
prairie often seem to be contending for the mastery. But the bull 
being suspicious, rose before the hunter came near enough to him, 
and took to the open woods. Percival was an experienced hunter ; 
;he had killed several hundred buffaloes, and knew their temper in every 
'sort of situation 1 . He knew that the animal when in very l$rge herds, 
was easily mastered, and was well aware that when alone he was 
sometimes dogged and even dangerous ; he therefore followed his prey 
cautiously for about a mile, knowing that he would be down again ere 
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long. The buffalo now slopped and Percival got within fifty yards 
\ f him, watching his opportunity to strike him mortally; but the beast, 
seeing his enemy so near, wheeled completely round, put his shaggy 
head close to the ground before his fore-feet, as is their custom when 
they attack each other, and rapidly advanced upon the hunter, who 
instantly fired, and put his ball through the bull's nose ; but seeing the 
temper the animal was, and knowing what a serious antagonist he 
was when on the offensive he also immediately turned and fled. 

In running down a short hill, some briars threw him down, and he 
dropped his gun. There was a tree not far from him of about eighteen 
inches diameter, and every thing seemed to depend on bis reaching it ; but 
as he rose to make a push for it, the buffalo struck on the fleshy part of 
the hip with his horn and slightly wounded him. Before the beast, 
however, could wheel round upon him again, he gained the tree, upon 
which all the chance he had of preserving his life rested. A very few 
feet from this tree grew a sapling about four or five inches in diameter, 
a most fortunate circumstance for the hunter, as it contributed^materially 
to save his life. The buffalo now doggedly followed up his purpose of 
destroying his adversary, and a system of attack and defence commenced 
that perhaps is without a parallel.* 

The buffalo went round the tree, ptli suing the man, jumping at him 
in the peculiar manner of that animal, cry time he thought there was 
a chance of hitting him ; while Percival, grasping the tree with his 
arms, swung himself round it with greater rapidity than the animal 
could follow him. In this manner the buffalo harrassed him more than 
four hours, until his hands became so sore with rubbing against the 
rough bark of the oak-tree ; his limbs so fatigued, that ho began to 
be disheartened. 

In going round the tree, the buffalo would sometimes pass between 
it and the sapling : but the distance between then was so narrow, that it 
inconvenienced him/especially when he wanted to make his jumps : he 
therefore frequently went round the sapling, instead of going inside of 
it. The time thus consumed was precious to Percival ; it enabled him 
to breathe, and to consider how he should defend himself. 

After so many hours fruitless labour the bull seemed to have lost his 
pristine vigour, and became slower in his motions : he would now make 
a short start, preparatory to his jump, only at intervals and even then, 
he pumped doubtingly, as if he saw that Percival would avoid his blow 
by swinging to the other side. It was evident that he w r as baffled, and 
>yas considering what ho should do. Still continuing his course round 
the tree, but in a slow manner, he at length made an extraordinary 
feint that does honour to the reasoning powders of the buffalo 
family. He made his little stall; as usual, and when Percival swung 
himself round the bull instead of aiming his blow in the direction ho 

• 

* There is a parallel to the above encounter in the pages of the India Sporting Review, 
told much better by that thorough Sportsman, “J unglee, " who had to dodge round a 
tree to esoape from a wounded “ Gour/’ . though fortunately he was able !o obtain several 
loaded guns, and thus escaped the shook to the nerves, which the above unlucky adventurer 
suffered. — Editor. 



had been accustomed to do, suddenly turned to that side of the tree 
where Percival would be brought when he had swung himself round, and 
struck with all his might. The feint had almost succeeded : Percival 
only just saved his head, and received a severe contusion on his 
arm, which was paralysed for an instant. He now began to despair of 
saving his life ; his limbs trembled under him, he thought the buffalo 
would wear him out, and it was so inexpressibly painful to him to carry 
on this singular defence, that one time he entertained the idea of leav- 
ing the tree, and permitting the animal to destroy him, as a mode of 
, saving himself from pain and anxiety that were intolerable. 

But the buffalo just at that time giving decided symptoms of being 
as tired as himself, now stopped for a few minutes, and Percival took 
courage. Remembering that lie had liis butcher’s knife in his breast, 
he took it out, and began to contrive plans of offence; and when the 
bull having rested awhile commenced his old rounds, Percival took 
advantage of the slowness of his motions, and using a great deal of 
address arid management, contrived in the course of half an hour to 
stab and cut him in a dozen different places. The animal now became 
weak from loss of blood, and, although he continued to walk round the 
tree, made no more jumps, contesting himself with keeping his head 
and neck close to the tree. This Closed the conflict, for it enabled Fer- 
cival to extend his right arm, and give him two deadly stabs in the eyes. 
Nothing could exceed the frantic rage of the unweildy animal when he 
had lost his sight ; he bellowed, he groaned, he pawed the ground, and 
gave out every sign of conscious ruin and umiti gable fury : he leaned 
against the sapling for support, and twice knocked himself down by 
rushing with his head at the large tree. The second fall terminated 
this strange combat which had now lasted nearly *Mx hours. The buffalo 
had not strength to rise, and the conqueror stepping up to him, and 
lifting up his nigh shoulder, cut all the flesh and ligaments loose, and 
turned it over his back. He then after resting himself for a few minutes, 
skinned the beast, took a part of the meat to his canoe, made a fire, 
broiled and ate it. 

Of the intense anxiety of mind produced in the hunter by this 
conflict, an idea may be formed from the fact that when he joined 
his companions, after a separation of forty days, they asked him 
why he looked so pale and emaciated, and enquired “ if he had 
been down with the fever.” He then related to them his adven- 
ture with the buffalo, adding, that from that very evening when he pre- 
vailed over the animal, he had never got any quiet rest; and so severely 
had his nervous system been shaken, that as soon as the occupations of 
the day were over, and he had lain down to rest, the image of the 
resolute and powerful animal always came before him, putting his life in 
geopardy in a thousand ways and creating in him such a desperate agita- 
tion of mind, that he was constantly jumping from the ground to defend 
himself; such c was his state that he who had formerly been proverbial 
for his daring and resolution, now trembled with apprehension even 
when k covey of quails unexpectedly flushed before him. Mr. Percival 
told me that three months had elapsed after this adventure, before his 
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sleep, became tranquil, and that although twenty-seven years had now 
passed away, every sudden noise would disconcert him, even if it were 
the crowing of a cock. 

Ten years ago he had the curiosity to visit the place where so memor- 
able a passage in his life occurred, and he found, the bark of the tree suffi- 
ciently torn and abraded to have identified it, even if the bones of his anci- 
ent adversary had not been there. — Fea then toriehaugh 's Canoe Voyage . 


V. — THE FINE ARTS. 


The Bottle. By George Cruikshank. 

We have spoken of Cruikshank as the Hogarth of our day, and this 
publication more than ever establishes the resemblance. The incul- 
cation of some high moral, by a series of picture illustrations, is, 
perhaps, one of the most effective that can be applied. The eye re- 
ceives impressions more readily thin any other organ and conveys 
them to the mi$d even more vividly than any other medium. When 
we read, the progress seems circuitous ; what we hear is more evanes- 
cent, to youth and childhood in particular. The visible representation 
of objects, is a sure and a deep and a lasting source of intelligence, 
and the skillful artist can thus employ one of the best plans of 
education. In the series of eight prints before us, George Cruikshank 
has told the sad and frragic story of gin drinking, an old Hogarthian sub- 
ject, and one the evil of which can never be too often enforced. In the 
upper classes of society, an immensq improvement has taken place 
within the last halfi century and drunkenness has almost disappeared 
from respectable life. But among the lower orders there is still too 
much to lament ; and when we consider the horrid stuff which they 
consume, shortening life through years of disease and pain, we must 
hail with approbation every attempt to warn them against the abomi- 
nation so fraudulently prepared to tempt them from the paths of 
sobriety. From the first kindly drop which the husband pursuades 
his young and reluctant wife to taste to the final catastrophes of death, 
murder, and madness, we travel there through the melancholy record, 
and see vice gradually, though rapidly supersede virtue, sottishness 
supplant industry, and atrocious guilt erase every trace of human 
nature respect for self, and love of kind. The horrors of the close 
are almost too much for susceptible nerves ; but lessons of truth must 
be strongly enforced, and our graphic instructor has not failed to put 
all his pith into these exhibitions of the progress of crime from appa- 
rently a very innocent beginning. That his “ Bottle” will be very 
popular there can be no doubt ; and we trust it will have a wide effect 
iirmaking all bottles less so . — Literary Gazette . • 

“ The Bottle” is a kind of “ Drunkard's Progress,” tpld after the 
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manner of Hogarth, by George Cmikshank, in eight rather large-sized 
plates, and sold at the low price of six shillings on six separate sheets of 
paper, or at the still lower cost of one shilling upon one sheet of paper. 
Here is its history, as far as words can convey the varied excellencies of 
a well-weighed and well-considered story, told by forms and the universal 
language of art : — In plate 1, the bottle is brought in for the first time, 
and the husband induces his wife “ just to take a drop.” It is early in 
the day, for the clock is at ten minutes to one ; the children are at play, 
dividing an apple on a stool, and the kitten by the fireside is playing 
with its mother. In plate 2, the husband is represented dismissed from 
^his employment for drunkenness — having pawned his clothes to supply 
the bottle. The eldest daughter comes in at the door with another bot- 
tle, and the children are looking aghast at their father, who is sitting by 
the fire in a state of abject drunkenness. — The fender, too, is upset, and 
a lean cat smells at an empty dish upon the table. The clock is now at 
a quarter past seven. In plate 3, while an execution is sweeping off the 
greater part of his furniture, the bottle is still doing its work with the 
wretche'd \nan. The disappearance of the portraits of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, and the headless ornaments on the chimney piece, are 
accessories admirably managed, so as to aid the upshot of the story. In 
plate 4, we have the miserable husband, unable to obtain employment, 
driven by poverty into the streets, his children beggingjbefore the walls 
of a neighbouring churchyard, his wife standing on" the vaulting of a 
cellar, and the husband himself reeling from a stately gin palace. As 
the terrible catastrophe approaches, the interest increases, and in plate 5, 
we have the empty room, the eldest daughter standing by the coffin of 
her youngest sister, the woman refusing the drink proffered by her hus- 
band — the broken hearth — and, in place of the noat chimney ornaments 
we ‘had formerly seen, we have the tallow candle burning in the neck of 
a beer-bottle. Plate 6, pourtrays the quarrels and brutal violence pro- 
duced by drink; and here we c see the infuriated husband striking his 
wife with his clenched fist, whil^ his children in vain interfere to save 
their mother. In plate 7, the husband in a state of frenzied drunken- 
ness, having killed his wife with the instrument of all their misery, the 
bottle, is arrested by the police, and the neighbours, attracted by the 
noise, crowd upon the fearful scene. In the eighth and final plate wo 
see the drunkard a maniac in Bedlam, moping by a fire, unconscious of 
the misery he has produced — the ruin of his homo, of his children, and 
the murder of his wife. Such is “ the pictured moral and it is now 
time to speak of it as a work of art. The story, though carefully told, 

, is a common every-day tale, of every “ Gin-lane.” Mr. Cruikshank 
found it ready made for him, but has exemplified and explained it by 
several circumstances of touching interest and beauty. Some "of the 
higher points which he has succeeded in reaching — such as the figure of 
the husband, while the neighbours are attending to his murdered wife, 
and the boy by«the empty grate* who stands with his fingers in his mouth, ' 
as if he held his lips from uttering what he felt about such a father, — no 
living artistr oould have surpassed. The plates, we may add, are printed 
from Uie surface press and from glyphographic blocks . — Art Union. 
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Robin Hood: a Fragment. By the late Robert Southey and 

Caroline Southey. With other Fragments and Poems by R. S. 

and C. S. Blackwood . < 

Whatever of interest belongs to this volume must be sought in the 
circumstances to which it owes its birth. The merit of its contents is 
extrinsic ; and will depend on the sympathies which may be commanded 
more or less by the story there told of defeated projects and graceful 
commemoration. The spirit of the design is better expressed in its 
formal than in its natural record. That design is most suitably intro- 
duced to the reader, as Mrs. Southey has introduced it, by a letter address- 
ed by the Laureate to herself in November 1823 — upwards of three-and- 
twenty years ago : — 

“ We left home yesterday, and arc now at Kirkby Lonsdale waiting for weather 
which may allow us to see the cave ; for, from the time of our departure till this 
moment, it has not ceased raining. The $unc ill fortune which persecuted you at 
Amblcside seems fated to attend us. The females, however, are company for each 
other ; they have taken out their work, and the opportunity is favourable for performing 
a part of mine, which is to ask you, whether one of those day-dreams to which you 
have given birth (a very delightful one it is) shall come to pass ? I have put up among 
my papers the memoranda which were made many years ago, for a poem upon Kobiu 
Hood. They are easily shaped into a regular plan, aud, in my judgment, a promising 
one. Will you form an intellectual union with me that it may be executed ? We will 
keep our secret as well as Sir Walter Scott has done. Murray shall publish it, and not know 
the whole of the mystery*fthat he may make the more of it. The result will be means 
ill abundance for a summer’s residence at Keswick, aud an additional motive for it, that 
we may form other schemes of the same nature. Am 1 dreaming, when I think that 
we may derive from this much high enjoyment, and that yon may sec in the prospect 
something that is worth living for ? The secret itself would be delightful while we 
thought proper to keep it ; still more the spiritual union which death cannot part. Now, 
on your side, there must bo no hesitation from diffidence. You can write as easily and as 
well as I can plan. You arc as well acquainted wilh forest scenery, and with whatever 
is required for the landscape part, as I am with the manners of the time. You will 
comprehend the characters as distinctly as I have conceived them, and when we meet, 
wc will sort the parts, so as each to take the most suitable, and I will add to yours, and 
you shall add to mine, wluitevcr may iui| rove it. Beaumont and Fletcher composed 
plays together with such harmony of style, thought, aud feeling, that no critic has ever 
bqen able to determine what part was written by one, or what by the other. Why should 
not Robert and Caroline succeed os well in the joint execution of a poem ? As there 
can be no just cause or impediment why these two persons should not thus be joined 
’together, toil me that you consent to the union, and I will send you the rude outline of 
the story and of the characters.” 

The project here suggested is explained and enforced in a series of 
after-communications, which reveal the depth and character of a friend- 
ship that a closer union afterwards consecrated and the grave has yet 
dissolved on one side only. Mr. Southey had scruples? to overcome on 
the part of Miss Bowles to her share in the undertaking arising out of 
the prominence of his own reputation; and others, which we find very 
reasonable, on the score of the metre selected — that of Thalaba — as the 
vehicle of the proposed joint inspiration. As Miss Bowles had. in the 
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first instance declared her preference for this stanza, the objections on 
her part were limited to doubts of her own skill in the use of an approv- 
ed instrument; but ours would go further on the strength of such tosti 
mony as Mr. Southey has himself furnished to this volume. The lady’s 
first essay with her unaccustomed weapon did not give her confidence : — 

“ You must not bo disheartened,” writes Air. Southey, “ because you have failed to 
satisfy yourself in this your first lesson in a new school of art. It is what would happen 
to youm music or painting. That it is difficult to fall into this mode of versification I 
h^liove, because you find it so, and because one other person, who, though not, like 
yourself, a poet in heart and soul, rh> mes with sufficient case and dexterity, made an 
attempt and failed in it Hut that it is of all modes the easiest, when onco acquired, 
I am perfectly certain, and so you will find it. But rather than break tho alliance we 
would change it into rhyme. This will not be required.” 

How the project lingered in its execution and finally missed its fulfil- 
ment is best told in the touching language of Mrs. Sou they herself : — 

“ The promised contribution arrived ; and, at our next meeting, I produced a re- 
cast of rpv first attempt (with some additional verses), which found favour beyond its 
deserts ; anu that poor fragment it is which will be found appended to the longer one 
by my husband ; not, assuredly, in a spirit of hdf-complaccncy, but because it is a 
mournful gratification to me to car.y out, even thus imperfectly, his dcarly-cherishcd 
scheme. Somo few persons there are, 7\ ho will take a kindly interest in the double 
fragment and its little story ; and, at any^atc, that story will serve to ‘point a moral,' 
illustrative of tho vanity of human wishes and the futility of mortal projects. Mr. 
Southey’s accumulating engagements, and other hindrances (nay-fever inclusive), now 
interrupted the progress of ‘ Hobin Hood,’ but lie kept it ever m mind, and enjoined 
me to do likewise. ‘ You have a great deal to do ; and I have a great deal to do,’ ho 
wrote, ‘which will not be done without you. If I have done nothing of late, it is 
because I have not risen early enough since I commenced invalid.’ * When shall I 
send you more news from old Sherwood forest ?’ was one of his latest allusions to tho 
fated scheme ; — ‘ when the mornings are lengthened enough to allow me light for 
an hour’s work before breakfast. Alas ! the days are all too short for my occupations 
now. The ‘ news from old Sherwood ’ came not, but it was still to come . Again and 
again we met, and the pledge was required of me to keep in mind that the scheme was 
only in abeyance, ‘assuredly to be completed some day* Butt the evil days drew near 
when he, whose hopeful elasticity of mind was, as I have observed, in some degree 
contagious, so far succumbed beneath tho weight of affliction which it pleased God 
to lay upon him, as to confess, in writing to me, that ‘ sufficient unto tlio day was the 
labour thereof.’ This acknowledgment was much from one whose self-appropriated 
device was ‘ In labore quies.’ The dark hour passed away — ‘ At cvcntimc there was 
light* ; and with returning cheerfulness, and reviving hope, old pleasurable projects 
wore remembered and resumed, under our altered relative circumstances, with a more 
confident expectation on both sides. ‘ liobin Hood* was shortly to be taken in hand 
in good earnest ; and in the meantime it was our design to publish, in one volume, 
my still uncollected poems, with some of my husband’s, to bo finished for that pur- 
pose from the sketches and beginnings in his note-books and among his papers. The 
fragment of ‘ Tho Throe Spaniards,’ which will bo found in tliis volume, was one of 
, those so appropriated ; and the shorter one of * March’ was to have formed one of a 
series entitled * The Calendar,’ of wliich we were to have written the months alter- 
nately It was a pleasant dream, but a short one. Clouds were gathering the vyhile ; 
and before the time came tliat our matured purpose should bear fruit, the fialfe had 
gpne forth, and * all was in the dust.’ ” 

All that reufains, then, to testify intrinsically of this long cherish- 
ed scheme are two short fragments by tho several parties to tho jliegavy 
intention. A*spocimen of each may enable our readers to jitfmate 
jttiiat value these have apart from the narrative which introduces them — 
P&t not fairly to appreciate the loss which the public may have sustain- 
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od by the non-oxocution of the entire dosign. Mr Southey opens the 
poem as follows — 

Happy, the adage saith, that Bride 
Upon whoso nuptial day 
The sun shines fairly forth ; — 

That Corpse upon whoso bier 
The lams of hea\tn descend. 

O ! Emma ? fairest, loveliest of thy sex. 

O ! Lady ! — heavenly-minded as high born, 

That faith was shaken by thy fate 
In Loxley’s pleasant bowus, 

And throughout Sherwood's gro\ cs and greenwood glades, 

And all along the winding banks of Ti cnt. 

For sure, if ever on amarnagc diy 
Appioving angels smile l 
Upon then happy charge, 

’Twas when liei willing hanl 
Was to Loid William given 
The noble to the noble — blooming youth 
To manhood m its comeliness and pi mu. 

Beauty to manliness and woith to woitli , 

The gentle to the brave — 

The generous to Jhc good. 

Yet not a sunbeam that May morning pieiccd 
The dense and heavy canopy of clouds 
Winch pouicd their dicnching stoics continuous down 
Amid the thickest shade 
The dcei sought shelter — not a vernal song 
Rose fiom the cheeiless groves. 

Loxlcy's loud bells, which should hav e sent 
Their sweet and mt lry music f it and wide 
Tliitfllghout all Slitrwood on that joyful da). 

Flung with vain cfloit then their jubilant peal 
To the deaf stoim that scattucd it. 

The wind alone wasPlieard, 

And in its intervals, the heavy 1am 
Incessant pattenng ou the leafy woods 

Alas ! the Lady Emma's passing bell 
Was heard when May retained f 
And when tluougli Loxlcy's gate 
She on her biei was borne, 

The dcei were sporting in the sumi) glades , 

Birds warbled — streams were sparkling — ucw-boin flowers 
Diffused then fiagiance on the breath of Spring 
There was )oy in the air, 

There was joy ra the w oods, 

Tlioic was joy in the wateis, 

Joy everyw here but in the heart of man. 

Doubly was that Yam adage thus disprov od • 

Doubly to all who knew 
The gentle lady, happy in her lord 
Even to the hoight of wedded blessedness 
And then so holy in hei life. 

So meek of heart — so bountiful of hand, 

That oft it had been said, 

With sad presageful feeling all too truo, 

Heaven would not leave that angel long 
In this unworthy world. 
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A mournful day for Sherwood,— ne’er till then 
Had that old forest seen 
A grief so general, since the oaks 
From immemorial time had shadowed it ; 

A mournful day for Loxlcy’s pleasant bowers 
Now to be loft forlorn I 
A mournful day for Lindsey and for Kymo, 

For Huntingdon ; for all Fitzhood’s domains 
A day of evil and abiding woe. 

The cradle had been dressed ; 

Alas ! the mother’s bier hath been required. 

The gossips who had there 
For happiest office met 
• With busy pride convened in joyful hour. — 

The guests who had been bidden there 
To glad festivity. 

Rcpiiss in funeral train, 

(True mourners they) the melancholy gate ; 

And for the pancakes which officious joy 
Made ready, never doubting such event. 

The anal bread is doled. 

Earl William sought a solace for his grief in the slaughter of the 
Saracan — or “ the defence of the JJoly Sepulchre,” as men described it 
to their own consciences when they could, and always to others, in those 
days: and the orphan heir who should have been the hero is thus intro- 
duced by Miss Bowles in his castle among the woods of England. — 

Majestically slow 
The Min goes down in glory — 

The full-orbed autumn sun ; 

From battlement to basement, ,, 

From flanking tower to flanking tower, 

The long- ranged windows of a noble hall 
Fling back tfio flamy splendour. 

Wave above wave below, 

Orange, and green, and gold, 

Ru'iset and crimson, 

Like an embroidered zone, ancostral woods. 

Close round on all sides : 

Those again begirt 
In wavy undulations of all hues 
To the horizon’s verge by the deep forest. 

The holy stillness of the hour, 

The hush of human life, 

Lets the low voice bo heard — 

The low, sweet, solemn voice 
Of the deep woods — 

Its mystical murmuring 
Now swelling into choral harmony—^ 

Rich, full, exultant ; 

In tremulous whispers next, 

Sinking away. 

A spiritual undertone, 

Till the cooing of the woodpigeon 
Is heard alone $ 

And the going in the tree-tops, 

Like tho sound of the sea 
And the tinkling of many streamlets, 

* # * * * 
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What a strange stillness reigns ! 

Grass grows in the vast courts, 

Where, if a loosened stone fall, 

Hollow reverberations ring around. 

Like the voices of Desolation. 

No hurrying to and fro of gay retainers, 

No jostling claimants at the Buttery-hatch : 

Hushed the great stable-yard ; 

No hoof-stamp in the stall, 

No steed led forth, 

No hawk in training, 

Not a hound in leash ; 

No jingling bridles and sharp sound of spur, 

And gibe and iest — loud laugh and snatch of song. 
And call and quick command, 

’Mongst grooms and gallants there, 

No sight nor sound 
Of life or living thing ; 

Only at intervals, a deep-mouthed bay. 

And the clanking of chains, 

W r hcn, from his separate watch, 

One mastilf answers another : 

Or a cut steals along in the shadow — 

Or a handmaiden crosses — ju^t seen, and gone ; 

Or a grey-hcad^l Servitor. 

See ! to tlicir lofty eyries 
The Martens arc coining homo : 

With a strange boldness, methinks. 

As in right of sole possession. 

IIow they sweep round the silent walls ! 

And over the terrace now 
Arc w heeling in mad gyrations. 

And hark I to that stir within — 

~’Tis the ringing laugh of a Baby, 

That sweetest of human sounds. 

“ Would st tliou follow’ the Martens, my sweet one ? 

"My bird ! wouldst tliofl fly away, 

Alid leave tliino old Nurso all alone ?” cries a voice ; 
And the sound of a kiss is heard. 

And the murmur of infant fondness, 

Like the crooning of a (love. 

And see, where the terrace abuts 
That northern flanking tower, 

From a side entrance — 

Window and portul botli — 

With musical laugh and scream. 

And gibberings unintelligibly sweet, 

And pretty passion, scuffling the small feet, 

A child comes tottering out, 

Eagerly straining on its leading-strings, 

From her upholding hand who follows close — 

That old devoted woman. 

And side by side, and step for step, sedate, 

Serious as with that woman joined in trust. 

Paces a noble wolf-dog, — 

His grave eye 

Incessant glancing at the infant Heir. 

The infant Heir ! — E’en so. 

In those blue veins, with delicate tracery 
Marbling the pearly fairness 
Of that large open brow, 
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Tho blood of Beauchamp and Fitzhood 
Flows mingled. 

And this is Lbxley — 

His father’s hall ancestral, 

His mother’s bridal bower. 

And as he stretches out his little hands 
Towards that butterfly, 

Its airy flight, 

As if in mockery of the vain pursuit, 
t Leads on his eager eye 
£A11 reckless he,) 

To where she slumbers yonder, 

In that grey pile, from whence the \espcr boll 
Resounded late, 

Sleeping the dreamless sleep. 

Of the remaining^ poems in this volume little need be said 4 Tho 
three Spaniards’ — a mere fragment, in hexameters, by Mr. Southey — can 
have derived its claim to publication only from that affectionate interest 
with which surviving love looks on all the relics of the departed. If 
it were out business to be critical, we could find graver objections to 
porno of Mrs. Southey’s own contributions — though they contain power- 
ful picturing. But w r e prefer quoting a lyric of much simple beauty ; 
coloured, but not painfully, by tli° shadow which hangs over all the 
volume — and is deepest where it is loast natural and expressh e. The 
verses are not new ; and their sweetness may lia\c left its memory in 
the reader’s ear. 

Once upon a Time. 

I mind mo of a pleasant time, 

A season long ago ; 

The pleasantest IS e over known, 

Or ever now shall know. 

Bees, birds and little tinkling rills, 

So merrily did chime ; 

The year was in its sweet spring- tide,* 

Ami I was in my prime. 

I’ve ne\ er heard such music since, 

From e\ cry bending spray j 
I’\o never plucked such primroses 
Set thick on bank and brae. 

I’ve never smelt such violets 
As all that pleasant time 
I found by every hawthorn-root — 

When I was in my prime. 

Ton moory down, so black and bare, 

Was gorgeous then and gay 
With golden gorse— bright blossoming — 

And none blooms now-a-day. 

The blackbird sings but seldom now 
Up there in the old lime, 

Where hours and hours he used to 9 ing — 

When I was in my prime. 

Such cutting winds camo never then 
To pierce ono thro’ ond thro’ j 
More softly fell the silent shower, 

More balmily the dew. 
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Tho morning mist and evening haze 
(Unlike this cold grey rime) 

Seemed woven warm of golden air — 

When I was in my prime. 

And blackberries — so mawkish now — 

Were finely flavoured then ; 

And nuts — such reddening clusters ripe 
I ne'er shall pull again 

Nor strawberries blushing bright — as rich 
As fruits of sunniest clime ; 

IIow all is altered for tho worso 
Since I was in my prime ! 

With this extract wo take leave of a favourite writer — to whom wo 
owe many delightful recollections ; but whose Muse, as she appears in 
this volume — like our own sense of appreciation, perhaps — is no longer 
“ in her prime.” — Athenccum. 


STANZAS. 


( For the Calcutta Picnic Magazine .) 

1 . 

Oh ! woep not for the silent dead, 

But rather weep for those, 

Who still on Earth Life’s burden bear, 
And sliaro its joys and woes. 

2 . 

A broken heart is healed by death, 

A sorrow put to end, 

Despair, ne’er comes in after life, 

Nor kindling rage attend. 

3 . 

. But joy, and endless joy is theirs, 

Who now have past away, 

And from their free bom souls have cast, 
This worthless mortal clay. 

4 . 

Then weep not for the silent dead, 

But rather woep for those, 

Who still on Earth Life’s burden bear, 
And share its joys and woes. 


MAY. 


To * * ' *. 

Tho earth is one groat ternplo, made 
For worship, everywhere ; 

And its flowers are the bells, in glen and glade, 
That ring the heart to prayer. 



Poetry. 


UW 

A solemn preacher is the lirco/e, 

At noon or twilight dim, — 

The ancient trees give homilies, — 

The river hath a hymn. 

For the city-hell takes seven days 
To reach the townsmans ear, 

Bui he who kneels in Nature’s ways 
Hath sabbath all tho year; 

A worship with tho cowslip bom. 

For March is Nature’s sabbath-ww/*// — 

And hawthorn -chimes, with higher day. 

Call up the votaries of M ! 

Out, then, into her holy ways ! — 

The lark is far on high ; 

Oh ! lot no othor song than thine 
Be sooner iu the sky ! 

If beauty to tbc beautiful 
Itself be gladness, given, 

No happier tiling should iuo\e than thou 
Beneath the cope of heaien 
With thee 'tis Spring, ns with the world,— 

When hopes make "port of ferns, 

And clouds that gather round tin* h< ml 
Fall off at once in tears, — 

And ill thy spnit, one by one, 

Tho floweis are coming to the sun 

Away unto tin* woodland paths 1 
And yield that heart of thmo 
To hear the low, sweet orach s 
At e^cl•} bring sin jug ! 

The veiy lowliest of them alt 
Doth act an angel’s part, 

And bear n messege home from God 
Unto the listening heart t 

And thou mav’st hear — ns Adam heard 
In Eden’s ilowoi\ shadt s, 

When angels talked, at falling o\e, 

Amid its silent glades — 

The hallowing rush of spirit-wings 
Aud muimur of immortal strings : — 

Truths such as guide the comet-ears 
On fiery mission driven, 

Or iu their beauty light tlio stars 
Along the floor of heaven ; 

Ono ohoial theme, below, above, 

One anthem, near and far — 

The daisy singing in the grass, 

As through the cloud the star — 

And to the wind that sweeps the sky 
Tho roses making low renly. 

Fox tho meanest wild-bud breathes, to swell, 

Upon immortal ears — 

Bo hear it thou, in grove or dell !— 

The music of the sphered T. K. Hebvey. 

Athenaufa-] 
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To the tune of the four -leav'd Shamrock. 

1 . 

Old school-boy days 1 we love ye well, 

When all your hours arc past 
Tis inem’ry’s fond delight to tell 
Your hist’ry to the last. 

And when our waud’ring footsteps tread 
Each well remember’d scene, 

We think not of the time that’s fled 
The years gone by between. 

2 . 

Old school-boy days ! how oft we sigh 
When thrall’d, by study’s chain, 

That ye would swiftly hasten by, 

And freedom we might gain ! 

When manhood comes — alas ! how sad 
To flml its fancied joys, 

Arc naught to those that once we had 
When wo were merry boys ! 

3 . 

Ln after life, whene’er we meet 
An early school-day friend 
Oh ! who can tell what mom’ries sweet 
Unto our hearts 'twill send ! 

And still as track we unto deatlr, 

Life’s ever changing ways, 

We ne’er forgot while we have breath 
Our happy school-boy days. 

f'Jrom the “ Confessions of a Pencil Case.** 


THE LAUEEATE. 


By A T. 

Who would not be 
The Laureato bold, 

With his butt of sherry 
And nothing to do but to pocket his gold ? 

’Tis I would be the Laureate bold ! 

When the days ore hot, and the sun is strong, 

I’d lounge in the gateway all the day long, 

With her Majesty's footmen in crimson and gold. 
I’d care not a pin for the waiting-lord ; 

But I’d lie on my back on the smooth green sward, 
With a straw in my mouth, and an open vest, * 
And the cool wind blowing upon my oreast, 

And I’d vacantly stare at the clear blue sky, 

And watch the clouds as listless as I, 

Lazfly> lazily ! 


T 
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And I'd pick the moss and the daisies white 
And chew their stalks with a nibbling bite 
And T’d let my fancies roam abroad 
In search of a hint for a birth-day ode 
Crazily, crazily. 

— Oh, that would be the life for me, 

With plenty to get and nothing to do 
But to deck a pet poodle wi Ji ribbons of blue 
And whistle all day to the Queen’s cockatoo, 
Dreamingly, dreamingly 
Then the chamber-maids that clean the rooms, 

Would come to the windows and rest on their brooms. 
With their saucy caps and their crisped liair 
And they’d toss their heads in the fragrant air, 

And say to each other “just look down there, 

At the nice young man, so tidy and small, 

Who is paid for writing on nothing at all. 
Handsomely, handsomely !” 

They would pelt me with matches and sweet pastils, 
And crumpled up halls of the royal bills, 

Higgling and laughing, and screaming with fun. 

As they’d seo me start T with a leap and a run 
From the broad of my back to the points of my toes, 
When a pellet of paper hit my nose, 

Snoezingly, sneezingly. 

Then I’d fling them Lunches of garden flowers 
And hyacinths plucked from the Castle bowers; 

And I’d challenge them all to come down to mo, 

And I’d kiss them all till they kiss’d me, 

Laughingly, laughingly. 

Oh, would not that be a merry life, 

Apart from care, and apart from strife, 

With the Laureato’s wine and the Laureate’s pay, 

And no deductions at quarter day ? 

Ob, that would be the post for mo 
With plenty to get, and nothing to do 
But to dock a pet poodlo with ribbons of blue 
And whistle a tune to the Queen’s cockatoo, 

And scribble oft' versos remarkably few 
And at evening empty a bottle or two 
Quaffingly, quaftingly: 

'Tis I would be 
The Laureate bold, 

Witli his butt of sherry, 

To keep me merry, 

And nothing to do but to pocket my gold ! 


From Bon Qualtie/s ** Book of Ballads 
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VII.— C HESS. 


Under this heiul we propose publishing problems appearing in other 
prints and any others which may be sent us. We shall also be glad to 
publish the Games of tho Calcutta Club, if forwarded through the Se- 
cretary, (as a guarantee that tho G ames are worth publishing.) As also 
from Up-country players. 

Tlic following decisions have lately been given on various points of im- 
portance : — 

1. " Unless otherwise agreed upon, castling is not fairly atlmissable 

in problem ft .' 1 

ti. “ The King cannot castle if any of the squares over which he has 
to pass are attacked by an adverse piece. 1 * But the Book in castling may 
pass with impunity the range of one of the enemy’s men. 

3. A player can have two or more Queen’s on the Board aV-once. 

4. There is no law to prevent a person fingering the squares while 
calculating his move, but it is a very bad habit, and one which should be 
got rid of as soon as possible. Whity your opponent retains hold of his 
piece lie is at liberty to play it to any square he pleases. 

ft. The match between Mr. Hanvith and Mr. Medley has terminated 
in favour of the former, who won eleven games and his adversary seven. 

G. There arc now no less than three publications on chess periodi- 
cally issued in England, viz. “ The Handbook” “ The Cliesbjdayor’s 
Chronicle,” besides an American Chronicle. 

7. When in a problem it is stipulated that white wins in so many 
moves, instead of mates, it may generally be inferred that white is to ob- 
tain an indisputably winning position in that number on moves, without 
absolutely affecting Check-mate. 


THE ECONOMIC CHESS-BOARD. 


We have received an Economic Chess-board or pocket companion. It 
is a very compact and useful article; and, when shut up, is placed 
into a map-like case ; the pieces are drawn on a kind on button, and are 
pegged into their positions. 


The following Problems are from the Illustrated News. 
No. 189, By Herr Kling. 


White to })lay , and mate in Jive moves. 


Blade. 

Ii. on Q. Square. 

Q. on K. Kt. 7. 

It. on K. 2, & Q. 4. 

B. on Q. B. 1. 

P. on Q. Kt. g & K. 3. 


White. 

K. on Q. Kt. 0. 

Q. on Q. Kt. 4. ' 

R. on K. B. 4. 

B. on K. R. 2. 

Kt. on K. 5. 
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No. 191, By Herr Preussj. 

White to play , and mate in four moves. 

Black, White. 

K. on Q. 4. K. on Q. 2. 

Q. on Qs. R. 2. R. on K. 4. 

R. on K. B. 3. B. on K. B. 5. 

B. on Q. B. 3. Kt. on K. 1, and Q. 6. 

P. on Q. Kt. 3, Q. R. 7, and P. on Q. B. 2 : and Q. 3 : and 

K. 7. Q. Kt. 4 : and K. Kt. 4. 


No. 105, Chess Enigma’s. 

White. Black. 

K. at Q. B. Sqr. K. at Q. R. 7. 

Q. at K. B. 7. R. at Q. Kt. 7. 

R. at K. R. Sqr. B. at Q. Kt. 6. 

P. at Q. Kt. 3 ; 

White to play and draw the Game. 


Enigma 100. 

Black. 

K. at Q. R. 5. 

Q. at Q. Kt. 3. 

R. at K. B. 7. 

B. at K. 5. 

B. at Q. B. 4. 

Kt. at Q. B. 1. 

P. at Q. 3. • 

The party playing first can mate his opponent in three moves. 


Enigma 103. 


White. 

K. at Q. 2. 

B. at Q. B. 5. 

P. at Q. B. 2. 

B. at Q. Kt. 3. 

White to play and mate in five moves. 


pie Solutions to the Problems in our next . 

We have the pleasure to notify that we have ordered out the Chess 
player's Chronicle, for the benefit of our subscribers. 

The two following games came out by the November Mail. 


Black. 

K. at Q. R. 6. 

P. at Q. B. 3, and Q. Kt. 5, 
and Q. R. 4. 


White. 
K. at Q. B. 4. 

Q. at K. R. 3. 

R. at K. Kt. 5. 
B. at Q. 2. 

Kt. at Q. B. 7. 
P. at Q. Kt. 2. 
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Game 1. 

Mr. Howitz gives Queen’s Rook to Mr. K — ■ Amateur, Member 

of London Chess Club. 

( Remove White's Q. R.) 


White (Mr. II.) 

1. K. P. two. 

2. K. Kt. to B. 3d. 

3. Kt. takes P. 

4. Kt. to Q. B. 4tli. 

5. Kt. to K. 3d. 

6. Q. Kt. to B. 3d. 

7. K. B. to Kt. 5tli. . 

8. Castles. 

9. B. P. takes B. 

10. Q. Kt. to Q. 5th. 

11. Q. to R. 5th ( cli .) 

12. Kt. takes K. B. P. 

13. Kt. takes Q. 

14. K. B. to Q. B. 4th. 

15. Q. P. two. 

16. K. P. one. 

17. Kt. takes P. 

18. Q. B. to Kt. 5th (ch.) 

19. B. to K. 2d (c.) 

20. Kt. to K. 8th ( ch.) 

21. B. to Q. 8th (ch.) (d.) 

22. Q. B. P. one. 

23. it. to Q. sq. 

24. Q. R. P. one. • 

25. Q. Kt. P. two (ch.) 

26. R. P. takes Kt. (ch.) 

27. P. takes R. (ch.) 

28. R. to Kt. sq. ( ch.) 

29. B. to Q. sq. ( ch.) 

30. Kt. to Q. 6th. 

31. Kt. to K. 4th. 

32: Kt. to B. 3d. 

33. Rook. 


Black (Amateur.) 
K. P. two. 

K. B. P. one (a.) 

Q. to K. 2d. 

Q. takes P. (ch.) 

K. B. to Q. B. 4tli. 

Q. to Q. B. 3d. 

Q. to Q. Kt. 3d. 

B. takes Kt. 

K. Kt. to R. 3d. 

Q. to Q. B. 4th. 

K. to Q. sq. (b.) 

Q. takes Q. 

. to Kt. sq. 

. to K. sq. 

Q. B. P. one. 

R. takes K. P. 

R. takes Q. P. 

K. to B. 2d. 

Kt. to Kt. sq. 

K. to Kt. 3d. 

K. to B. 4th. 

R. to Q. R. 5 th. 

Q*Kt. P. two. 

Q. Kt. to R. 3d. 

Kt. takes P. 

R. takes P. 

K. takes P. 

K. to R. 5th. 

K. to R. 6th. 

B. to It. 3d. 

R. takes B. 

Kt. P. one. 


Mates. 


(a) This move leads to what is called ** Damiano’s Gambit," and may be played advan- 
tageously where such large odds as a Book are received. 

(b) By interposing either Kt or P. he would clearly have lost his Queen. 

( c) Well played to restrict the inarch of the Kt. 

W Better play than Q. 1. B. to K. 3d. 





C He^. 

2nd Game. 


Mr. Buckle gives the King's Kt. to Mr. Medley. — (Remove Blacl 
K.’s Kt. from the board). 


Black (Mr. B.) 

1. K. P. two. 

2. Q. P. two. 

3. K. B. to Q. B. 4th. 

4. Castles. 

5. Q. B. P. one. 

C..K. B. P. two. 

7. B. takes B. 

8. Q. to Q. Kt. 3d. 

9. Kt. to Q. 2d. 

10. P. takes P. 

11. Kt. to Q. B. 4tli. 

12. Q. takes Kt. 

13. Q. B. to K. Kt. 5th. 

14. Q R. to K. sq. 

15. B. takes Kt. 

10. Q. to her Kt. 5th (check.) 

17. Q. to K. R. 5th (eh.) 

18. Q. R. to Q. sq. 

19. Q. to K. B. 5th (ch.) 

20. Q. R. takes P. 

21. Q. to Q. R. 5th (ch.) 

22. Q. to Q. R. 4tli. 

23. Q. K. P. two. 

24. Q. to Q. B. 2d. 

25. Q. R. to Q. 2d. 

26. K. R. to B. 2d. 

27. K. R. P. one. 

28. Q. to her R. 4tli. 

29. Q. Kt P. one (a). 

SO. Q. takes P. 

31. Q. to Q. 5tli (ch.) 

82. Q. to K. 6th. 

33. K. P. 1. (b). 

84. K. R. to K. B. 7th. 

35. Q. R. to K. B. 2d. 

86. Q. to K. B. 5th. 


White (Mr. M.) 
K. P. two. 

P. takes P. 

Q. Kt. to B. 3d. 

Q. P. ono. 

P. to Q. 6th. 

Q. B. to K. 3d. 

P. takes B. 

Q. to Q. B. sq. 

K. P. one. 

Kt. takes P. 

Kt. takes Kt. 

K. Kt. to B. 3d. 

Iv. B. to Iv. 2d. 

K. R. P. one. 

Kt. P. takes B. 

Q. B. P. one. 

K. to Q. 2d. 

Q. to K. sq. 

K. to Q. B. 2nd. 

K. R. to Kt. sq. 

Q. Kt. P. one. 

K. R. to Kt. 1th. 

Q. to K. Kt. 3d. 

Q. R. to K. Kt. sq 
K. R. P. one. 

K. R. P. one.* 

K. R. to Kt. 6th. 

K. to Q. Kt. 2nd. 

P. takes P. 

Q. to K. sq. 

Q. to Q. B. 3rd. 

Q. to Q. B. 2nd. 

K. B. P. takes P. 

Q. R. to K. Kt. 2nd. 

K. R. to K. Kt. 3rd. 

Q. P. ono (c). 


% (a) Black makes a truly gallant fight, hut the odds arc too much for him to give such a 
player as Mr. Medley. 

. (b) All this shews the master hand. 

CO Well intended. 
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37. Q. B. P. 1. 

38 I\. to R. sq. (a). 
30. K. to It. 2d. 

10. Q. to K. B. 4tli. 

11. K. H. takes Q. 


R. takes P..fch.) ( b ). 
K. R. to Kt. 8 th (eh.) 
K. P. one (dis. ch.) 

Q. takes Q. (ch.) 

K. B. to Q. 3rd. 

And T Vins. 


Chess Enioma. 

This posilion occurred, in the course of a game between M. St. 
Amant, and Ms. Schulton, M. St. A. having the white men. 


Black. 

K. at K. R. 3rd 
R. at K. R. Sq. 


White. 

K. at Q. B. Sq. 

R. at K. Kt. 5tli. 

R. at Q. Oth. 

Kt. at K. 3 id. 

Ps. at K. It. 4 th, Q. Kt. 2nd, 
and Q. It. 2nd. 


R. at K. B. Sq. 

Kt. at K. 3rd. 

Kt. at Q. B. 2nd. 

Ps. at K. Kt. fith, K. B. 2nd, 
Q. B. 3rd, Q. Kt. 2nd, and 
Q. R. 2nd. 


White having to play, ga\e mate in four mo\es. 

From the Monthly Time s. 


VIII.— MISCELLANEA. 


The relationship between Mary Queen of Scots and Queen Elizabeth 
stands thus; — Mary was the great niece of Henry V IT 1. being the 
gland daughter of his sister Margaret, while Elizabeth was Henry’s 
own daughter. 

Aeronauts, pronounced a-ur-o-nauts is from “ acr” the air and " nau- 
tes” a sailor. 

Jenny Kind’s name is pronounced Leend. 

The highest reading of the Thermometer in England in the yearl846 
was i)3|° ; up to July 17, the highest was 87 J° ; the highest a\erftge daily 
temperature for 1813, w r as 74|°, and the highest for this yearw r as the same. 

The popular error regarding the influence of the Moon on our atmos- 
phere especially at the changes . — This popular belief is not founded on 
fact, — at the* lloyal Observatory at Greenwich an uninterrupted se- 
ries of meteorological observations have been taken with the best 


(a) Ilad he taken R. with Q. R., white would have taken K. B., threatening afterwards 
the check with his bishop. 

( b ) It was with this object he advanced the Q. P. last move. 
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instruments, at every two hours night and day since 1840. These 
observations have been reduced and fully discussed at a very great 
expenco of labour ; and no connection has been found to have existed 
between the variable phases of the moon, and the varieties of the 
weather. 

Another popular error is that the circumstance of a funeral passing 
along a private pathway establishes a public light of way. 

“ The death-watch ” is merely a small boring beetle “ Anodium” the 
ticking of which is its call to its mate ; but has been vulgarly regarded 
as a Death Omen. 

To detect adulterated flour, mix lemon juice or vinegar ; when, if it 
has a mixture of chalk or whitening, a fermentation will take place. 

If cotton or woollen clothing, after washing, be rinsed in a moderate 
solution of Saltpetre and water, it will prevent their readily catching 
fire, and improve their appearance. 

An Act limiting the period of enlistment to ten years lias been 
passed. 

The difference between a Rector and a Vicar is this. The Rector lias 
charge of a parish and has the tithes, a Vicar is only the incumbent 
of a benefice. 

“ Cousins once removed ” implied the relationship existing between the 
member of a family and liis or her cousin of the next generation. 


Matrimony patronized in Italy , by Buonaparte . 

BtJONArAHTE endeavoured to bring matrimony into fashion in his Ita- 
lian dominions, and he succeeded. In the circle held after his coronation 
at Milan, he turned to a lady of high rank aud asked her with his 
usual abruptness, “ Where was Jier husband ?” She replied, “ At homo, 
sire.” — “What is he doing.” She replied, duly, “ nothing.” — “Nothing !” 
Buonaparte contemptuously reiterated — “Nothing! Always this cursed 
thing, nothing.” He insisted that all cards of imitation should be writ- 
ten to include the name of husband and* wife — a thing formerly un- 
known in Italy. 


Napoleon and the Female Shop-keeper . 

The Emperor Napoleon was fond of walking about Paris “ incognito,” 
frequently attended by an Aide-de-camp only. One morning he went 
into a shop to ask the price of a little antique figure of porcelain ; the 
mistress was not up at the time (just eight o’clock,) and Napoleon waited 
half an hour until she arose ; he then asked the price, but the emperor 
©aid it was too much. “ Indeed,” said the woman, “ that may be ; but 
wliat with taxes and distresses of the war, we must get as much as we 
can, for the emperor by and by will leave us nothing.” Napoleon quit- 
ted the shop,«and the following morning sent his aide-de-camp to call 
the woman with her little figure. The poor woman, terrified, made her 
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appearance before the emperor, who stepped up to her, and said, “ I 
si' all give you your price for this ; but I would recommend you to get 
up earlier, and not to mind politics.” 


Napoleons narrow escape at a Boar-hunt . 

On one occasion while hunting the wild-boar at Marly, all his suite 
wore put to flight ; it was like the flight of an army. The emperor 
with Soult and Berthier maintained tlieir ground against three enor- 
mous boars. 

“We killed all three; but I received a hurt from my adversary, and 
nearly lost this finger,” said the emperor, pointing to the third finger 
of his left hand which indeed bore the mark of a severe wound. “ But 
the most laughable circumstance of all was to see the multitude of men, 
surrounded by tlieir dogs screen themselves behind us, and calling out 
lustily, “ Save the emperor!” “ Save the emperor !” while notone ad- 
vanced to my assistance. 


L(? petit (Corporal. 

A singular, custom was established in tlic army of Italy, in conse- 
quence of the you tli of the commander or from some other cause, after 
each battle the oldest soldiers used to hold a council, and confer a new 
rank on their young general, who when he made his appearance in the 
camp was received by the veterans, and saluted with his new title. 
They made him a corporal at Lodi, and a sergeant at Castiglione ; and 
hence the surname of “ Petit Corporal,” which was for a long time ap- 
plied to Napoleon by the soldiers. Ho w # subtle is the chain which unites 
the most trivial circumstances to the most important events, perhaps this 
very nickname contributed to his miraculous success on his return in 
1815. 

While he was haranguing the first battalion which lie found it ne- 
cessary to address, a voice from the ranks exclaimed, “ Vive notre 
Petit Corporal !” wc will never fight against him . — Napoleon Anecdotes . 


There is a good deal in that” or the balderdash of a Modern 

Novel. 

“ Shall it ever be said that I am of the same nation as H&mood 
Abuncked !” said Butros. 

* 4 Ah ! it is very dreadful,” said Rafael, 14 a man who has burned 
convents !” 

“ And who has five hundred Maronite horns in his erode,” said 
Butros. 


u 
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44 But suppose he restores them ?” said Francis El Kazin. 

41 That would make a difference,’* said Rafael Farah. 

“ There can be no difference while he lives,” said Butros. 

44 I fear it is an affair of blood,” said Francis El Kazin. 

44 What should be an affair of blood,*’ said Butros, “ if ” 

44 But nothing else but taking horns can be proved,” said Francis El 
Kazin. 

44 There is a good deal in that” ! said Rafael Farah. 

44 Tancrcd .” 


Another Specimen. 

44 And the most curious thing,” said Freeman to Trueman, as they 
established themselves under a pine tree, with an ample portion of roast 
meat and armed with their travelling knives and forks, “ and the most 
curious thing is, that they say tlieso people are Christians ! Whoever 
heard of Christians wearing turbans ? * 

“ Or eating without knives and forks ?” added Trueman. 

“ It would astonish their weak minds in the Steward’s room, at Bella- 
mont, if they could see all this, John,” said Mr. Freeman, pensively. 
“ A man who travels has very great advantages.” 

“ And very great hardships, too,” said Trueman. “ I don’t care for 
work, but I do like to have my meals regular.” 

“ This is not bad picking, though,” said Mr. Freeman, 11 they call it 
gazelle, which I suppose is the foreign for venison.” 

44 If you called this venison at Bellamont,” said Trueman, 44 they would 
look very queer in the Steward ’c room.” 

“ Bellamont is Bellamont, and this place is this place, John,” said 
Mr. Freeman. 44 The Ilameer is a noble gentleman, every inch of him, 
and I am very glad my lord has got a companion of his own kidney. It 
is much better than monks and hermits, and low people of that sort, who 
are not by no means fit company for somebody I could mention, and 
might turn him into a papist into the bargain.” 

“ That would be a sad business,” said Trueman, 44 my lady could 
never abide that. It would be better that he should turn Turk.” 

44 I am not sure it would not,” said Mr. Freeman. 44 It would be in a 
manner more constitutional. The Sultan of Turkey may send an Am- 
bassador to our Queen, but the Pope of Rome may not.” 

44 I should not like to turn Turk,” said Trueman, very thoughtfully. 

44 I know what you are thinking of, John,” said Mr. Freeman, in a 
serious tone. 44 You are thinking if any thing were to happen to either 
of us in this ^eathen land, where we should get Christian burial.” 

44 Lord love you, Mr. Freeman, no I wasn’t, I was thinking of a glass 
of ale.” 
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“ Ah !” sighed Freeman, “ it softens the heart to think of such things 
away from home as we are. Do you know, John, there are times when 
I feel very queer — there are indeed, I catched myself a singing * Sweet 
Home/ oho night among those savages in the wilderness. One wants 
consolation, John, sometimes— one does indeed ; and for my part, I do 
miss the family prayers and the home-brewed.”— Ibid. 


The Modem High-flown style . A Letter of Credit . To Adam Besso 

at Jerusalem . 

My Good Adam, — If the youth who bears this requires advances, let 
lnm have as much gold as would make the fight4iand lion on the first 
stop of the throne of Solomon the king ; add if he want more, let him 
Jia\e as much as would form the lion that is on the left; and so on, 
through every stair of the royal seat. For all which will be responsible 
the child of Israel, who among the Gentiles is called “ Sidonia.” 

From DTsraeli's “ Tancred." 


Chinese and Tea in India. 

While riding on horseback through the streets of Dhacca, I passed 
an elderly Chinese, then another, and so on until nearly a dozen had 
passed. I addressed them in their native language, much to their as- 
tonishment ; on which they stopped, and each of them laughed wildly 
with joy, and roared out, “ Cheen ! Cheen! Cheen ! ” till the whole 
place re-echoed “ Cheen! ” They were tea-manufacturers, proceeding to 
Assam for the purpose of instructing the natives of the country in the 
art of preparing tea, for the benefit of the Assam Tea Company. 

I w r isli this Company every success most heartily, and feel persuaded, 
and venture to predict, that fifty years hence it will be proved that its 
labours have not only lowered the prices, but have also improved the 
qualities of teas drunk in Europe ; and most probably some new and 
delicious preparation of the leaf will be discovered, and a vast outlet 
opened for English produce, in countries which do not now consume 
our manufactures to the amount of £ 1,000 a year. 

In conversation I ascertained a very curious fact. It seems that the 
natives of Tepporah, which is a civil station within fifty or sixty miles of 
Chittagong and Dhacca, have from time immemorial been in the habit 
of drinking an infusion of the green undried leaves of the tea plants, 
which grows there most abundantly in a wild state, prepared in a curious 
manner, which seems to be at all e\ents worth a trial. After plucking 
and separating the leaves from the small branches, they are cram- 
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mcd into the hollow of a bamboo, the end of which is stopped up. They 
are allowed to remain thero for eight or ton days, and then infused in 
boiling water. 

And yet the existence of the tea plant in India is but a recent dis- 
covery. Any other nation, the French, for instance would have esta- 
blished a tea manufactary at Tepperah, immediately after their first 
settlement ; and the Yankees would have “progressed” railroads and 
steam boats, for its more speedy success. No nation in the world has 
ever shewn such extreme listlessncss and inattention to the produce of 
this country as our own. India, at this moment, is a mine of wealth in 
unexplored capabilities. — Col. Davidson's Travels in India. 


A Tiger Fight. 

A man entered the arena (of the Rajah of Coorg), armed only with a 
Coorg knife, and clothed in short trowsors, which barely covered his hips, 
and extended half way down his thighs. The instrument, which he 
wielded in his right hand, was a heavy blade, something like the coulter 
of a plough, about two feet long, find full three inches wide, gradually 
diminishing towards the handle, with which it formed a right angle. 
This knife is used with great dexterity by the Coorgs, being swung round 
in the hand before the blow is inflicted, and then brought into contact 
with the object intended to be struck, with a force and effect truly as- 
tounding. The champion who now presented himself before the Rajali 
was about to be opposed to a tiger, which lie volunteered to encounter 
almost naked, and armed only w T ith the weapon I have just described. 
He was rather tall, with a slight figure ,* but his chest was deep, his 
arms long and muscular. His t lcgs were thin ; yet the action of the 
muscles was perceptible with every movement, whilst the freedom of his 
gait, and the few contortions he performed preparatory to the hazardous 
enterprise in which ho was about to engage, shewed that he possessed un- 
common activity, combined with no ordinary degree of strength. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was absolutely sublime when ho gave the 
signal for the tiger to be let loose : it was the very concentration of moral 
energy, tlie index of a high and settled resolution. His body glistened 
with the oil which had been nibbed over it in order to promote the elas- 
ticity of his limbs. He raised his arm for several moments above his 
head wdien he made the motion to admit his enemy into the men. The 
bars of a largo cage wore instantly lifted from above ; a huge royal tiger 
sprang forward and stood before the Coorg, waving its tail slowly back- 
ward and forward, erecting the hair upon it, and uttering a supp tossed 
howl. The animal first looked at the man, then at the gallery where the 
Rajah and his court were seated to see the sports, but did not appear at 
all easy in its jfrosent state of freedom : it was evidently confounded at 
the novelty of its position. After a short survey, it turned suddenly 
round, and b6unded into its cage, from which the keepers, who stood 
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above, beyond the reach of mischief, tried to force it, but in vain. The 
bars were then dropped, and several crackers fastened to its tail, which 
projected through one of the intervals. A lighted match was put into 
the hand of the Coorg ; the bars were again raised, and the crackers 
ignited. The tiger now darted into the arona with a terific yell, and 
while the crackers were exploding, it leaped, turned, and writhed as if in 
a state of frantic excitement. It at length crouched in a corner, guar- 
ling as a cat does when alarmed. Meanwhile its retreat had been cut 
off by securing the cage. During the explosion of the crackers the Coorg 
stood watching the enemy, and at length advanced towards it with a 
slow but linn step. The tiger roused itself and retreated, the fur on its 
back being erect, and its tail apparently dilated to twice the usual size. 
It was not at all disposed to commence hostilities ; but its resolute foe 
was not to he evaded. Fixing his eyes intently upon the deadly crea- 
ture, ho advanced with the same measured step, the tiger retreating as 
before, but still presenting its front to its enemy. The Coorg now stop- 
ped suddenly ; then moving slowly backward, the tiger raised itself to its 
full height, curved its back to the necessary segment for a spring, and 
lashed its tail, evidently meditating mischief. The man continued to 
retire ; and as soon as he was at so great a distauce that the fixed ex- 
pression of liis eye was no longerMisti aguish able, the ferocious brute 
made a sudden bound forward, crouched, and sprang with a short, sharp 
growl. Its adversary, fully prepared for this, leaped actively on one side, 
and as the tiger reached the ground, swung round his heavy knife, and 
brought it with irresistible force upon the animals hind leg, just above 
the joint. The hone was instantly severed, and the tiger effectually pre- 
vented from making a second spring. The wounded boast roared ; but 
turning suddenly on the Coorg, who had by this time retired several 
yards, advanced fiercely upon him, its wounded leg hanging loose in the 
skin, shewing that it was broken. Thg tiger now excited to a pitch of 
reckless rage, rushed forward upon its three legs towards its adversary, 
who stood with his heavy knife upraised, calmly awaiting tho encounter. 
As soon as the savage creature was within his reach, ho brought down the 
ponderous weapon upon its head with a force which nothing could resist, 
laid open the skull from ear to ear, and the vanquished foe fell dead at 
liis feet. He then coolly wiped the knife on the animal’s hide, made a 
dignified salaam to the Rajah, and retired amid the loud acclamations of 
tho spectators. His Highness informed us that the man had killed se- 
veral tigers in a similar manner; and that, although upon one or two occa- 
sions lie had been severely scratched, he had never been seriously wound* 

' ed. The Coorgs, moreover, are known often to attack this terrible ani- 
mal in the jungles with their heavy, sharp knives, and with almost un- 
failing success. Upon the present occasion, nothing could exceed the 
cool, cautious, and calculating precision with which the resolute Hindoo 
went through this dangerous performance . — Oriental Annual. 
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to arise naturally out of tho text ; and that I should like to take my own 
way, with a freer range Of English scenes and people, and was afraid I 
should ultimately do so in any case, whatever courso I might prescribe 
to myself at starting. ^3<|y views bfing deferred to, I thought of Mr. 
Pickwjck, antf^rotetWf first number ;*m«n the proof sheets of which Mr. 
Seymourmadc his drawing of the cluly|«^that happy portrait of its foun- 
der^ by wbiefi he is always recognis<S|ilH which may be said to have 
made him a reality, t connected Mr. Pickwick with a club, because of 
the original suggestion, Such 1 put ixj Mr. Winkle expressly for the 
U$e of Mr. Seymour. We parted witB a number of twenty-four pages 
instead of thxr$*iw<V' and fbur illustrations in lieu of a couple. Mr. 
Seymour’s sudden and lamented death before the second number 
was published brought about a quick decision upon a point al- 
ready m agitation ; the • number became one of thirty-two pages with 
two illustrations, and remained so to the end. My friends told me it was 
a low, cheap form of publication, by which I should ruin all my rising 
hopes ; arid how right my friends turned out to he, every body now 
knows. “ Boz,” my signature in the Morning Chonicle , appended to tho 
monthly cover of this book, and retained > Jiang afterwards, was the nick- 
name of my pet child, a younger brother* whom I had dubbed Moses, 
in honour of the Vicar of Wakefield; w$ich being facetiously pronounc- 
ed through the nose, became B/rtes,' and being shoi toned became Boz 
“ Boz” was a very familiar household word to me long hefoie I was an 
author, and so 1 came to adopt it — Eng. Paj^er. * 
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letters from the East Indies — \JBriefe aus Indien, $y ?.] — By Dr . W. 
Iloffmeister, Physician in the JSuite of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia. Edited) arify Extracts from his Journals, 
by Dr. A. Hoffmeister. Brunswick % Westermann. 

That Prince Waldemar of Prussia was lately a traveller in the East 
is already known to the British public from Lord Hardinge’s despatches 
describing the battles on the Sutlej ; in which honourable mention is made 
of the gallant appearance of his Royal Highness in the field, as a volunteer, 
throughout the brief and bloody contest in which the military power of 
the Sikhs was fatally humbled. In the second of those actions, at Feroze- 
shah, when Lord Hardinge advanced in front of the line to encourage the 
British troops, beginning to waver under Jthe deadly fire to which they 
were exposed, the Prince insisted on sharing this honourable danger, and 
rode forward by the side of the GovemoMafperpi attended by his whole 
suite. In this exposed situation one of these Attendants, Dr. Hoffmeister, 
was killed on the spot ; and thus, a career begun under the happiest aus* 
pices, in the more peaceful fields of science^ wfcs unexpectedly brought to 
a tragical and premature close. To travel in the East had been the earliest 
wish of this young student. Recommended by merit alone to be the 
Prince’s companion, he had attained the gratification of this desire in a 
mamier exceeding his most sanguine hopes.* After a long and interesting 
journey, he was about to return to his native country, enriched by the 
stores of knowledge which his diligence had enabled him to collect,— with 
a view, no doubt, to their arrangement and record in a literary work. The 
bullet which struck him down on the field of Ferozeshah suddenly ended 
this prosperous course, — under circumstances that add another impressive 
instance to the mournful list of evidences of the vanity of human wishes. 
These circumstances give an increased interest to the woifc now before 
us — containing all that is left of an existence rich in youthful energy, 
adventure, ana scientific promise. 

B 
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Without the advantage of any such special recommendation, however, 
these letters would be read with pleasure. They were merely intended to 
give some account, to friends at home, of the various impressions of the 
journey as they arose, — were written always in haste, and frequently iu 
the spare minutes of fatiguing expeditions — and thus, of course, are chiefly 
occupied with personal occurrences, and contain in other respects the mere 
fragments of what tlie traveller might have told us had he lived to arrange 
his notes and recollections at leisure. Of the latter part of his wauderiugs, 
especially amidst the rugged peaks and snows of the Himalaya, the narra- 
tive which he had time to set down is little more than a record of the dif- 
ficulties overcome in each day’s advance. But this very circumstance, per- 
haps, increases the vivacity of the narrative : which records the immediate 
impressions of the moment on a mind of great quickness and power of ob- 
servation, — conveyed in a style easy, rapid, and expressive, — bespeaking 
throughout, the heartiuess of one engaged in a pursuit thoroughly congenial, 
and gifted with an open sense fpr the new aspects with which men and 
natural objects present themselves to the wayfarer in foreign lands. The 
course of the Prince’s journey brought within view some of the most cha- 
racteristic features of the Levant and of the further East. From Trieste 
and Ancona, it first led to the Ionian Isles, Patras, Corinth, and Athens ; 
thence, by Alexandria and Uaiyo, down the Red Sea; from Aden to 
Ceylon ; afterwards by Madras to Calcutta. The party then crossed by 
the northern provinces of Bengal into the Nepalese territory ; aud, after 
visiting Lucknow, again pierced into the Himalaya district, and even pene- 
trated through it, for the space of some days’ journey, into Chinese Tar- 
tary. After a painful traverse of this mountain range, exposed to extreme 
fatigue and hardships, not without danger, the Prince descended to Simla. 
From this resting place the party was roused by incursions of the Sikhs ; 
and in a few weeks more the notes of our amiable traveller close, — a day 
or two before he fell in the manner which we have already described. 
From this outline, it will appear that the journey must have presented 
many of the most striking varieties of Eastern scenery and climate: — 
ranging from the bare Arabian desert to the rich bowers of Ceylon, — 
including the scorched plains of Bengal and the eternal snows of the giant 
Himalayas, with all the various races of men and the monuments or 
ruins of their present or past existence which they so abundantly contain. 
How these presented themselves at the first glance to the eyes of a traveller 
of no common order the following extracts may partly show. — The party 
had reached Cairo at midnight. The dawn of the next day displayed its 
features with all the charms of a surprise, after the lifeless banks of the 
Nile and the arid sands of Alexandria. — 

It was now daylight. The blinds were thrown open. What a heavenly view ! To 
the left, a long range of oriental houses, with wooden cages richly carved, instead of 
windows ; ana amidst them palm trees and mimosas rising in grand picturesque 
groups above the garden walls. The long row of houses and palaces is closed at the 
end by a splendid mi t slender minaret ; and many others are visible in the foreground, 
handsomely painted with varied red and white. The central part of the background 
is filled by a wood of palms, stretching into blue distance *, near to this, on the right 
hand, rise th^ giant structures of the pyramids of Gizeh. They fill the place of 
mountains,-^ which are otherwise wanting to complete the beauty of the picture. On 
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the horizon, to the right also, the desert may be distinctly perceived, b v the yellowish 
grey vapour of the atmosphere which hangs oyer it. The foreground in that direc- 
tion looks all the lovelier for this : it consists of a thick wood of acacias, in the 
freshest green of spring. In the interspace lie blooming maize fields $ and directly in 
the midst of the plain is a small lake, closely embowered with rows of the Labek- 
acacia. Directly past this pool, there runs one of the most 'frequented highways 
leading to the city : — it leads across the wide square of Es-bekieh, into which tne 
windows of our hotel look. A crowd of asses, tottering under burdens of fruit, with 
brown colts trotting after them, come towards the town ; — then a file of slowly- 
pacing dromedaries, the head of one fastened by a rope to the rear of its leader ; — 
women in blue shifts and trousers, carrying a huge vase on their heads, a smaller 
one in the flat of the hand, which is held above the shoulder, and having often, besides 
these, a naked infant astride on the unoccupied shoulder ; — white Copts, with the 
black turbans ; — black Nubians, in their long white gowns ; — lean, wizened, filthy - 
looking Arabs, and clean, well-fed corpulent Turks and Armenians. All here are 
pressing onwards towards .the city. Opposite to our window, the eye has the refresh- 
ing sight of leafy sycamores and acacias. No one can imagine what a blessing it is 
to enjoy the view of green trees, which have been wanting ever since we left Vienna. 
Here, at last, there is shade ; — here there is water ; — here we have clean beds and an 
extremely comfortable breakfast. No sooner fr&s this over, than our curiosity could 
be no longer controlled. We leaped on the/|tes which were standing for hire under 
the window ; — and forth we sped into the hefifkof the city of the Khalifs. 

After the confinement and other Si&otnfofts of the voyage from Suez, 
the aspect of Ceylon was still more weldqpie.. Here, indeed, the whole 
abundance of tropical nature seems to be {mured out with greater profusion 
and fewer drawbacks than were found in any other spot visited by the 
travellers. The party were rowed on shore — 

in a crazy kind of raft, by spare copper-coloured fellows, with lively black eyes, finely 
cut features, and hairofa raven black, wound into a knot at the. back of the head. — 
Their only clothing was a petticoat of the barest dimensions. Amongst them were 
boys with the loveliest faces imaginable, and black hair falling in plentiful locks down 
their backs. * * * The sun shone in full glow, and the aromatic breath of the 
island of spices was wafted towards us in thick clouds of fragrance. In the sudden 
change from the elastic sea-air to this heavy greenhpuse atmosphere laden with the 
perfume of flowers, I had exactly the feelings of tho convalescent from a long illness 
when he is taken for the first time into a blooming garden on a warm spring day. It 
is surprising how far out a! sea this fragrant air may tfe perceived before approaching 
land. 

Their quarters, when reached through a crowd of natives in various 
showy costumes, were found to have been happily chosen. — 

We arrived at the old Dutch gate, which now is quite green with moss ; and oppo- 
site to it was the place destined to receive us —an open old-fashioned looking building 
of a single story, surrounded with an airy verandah. Over the entrance there is a 
vine, -with the date 1687. It was the “ Queen’s House,” or government buildings . 
The interior consisted of large rooms with stone floors : — three of these were allotted 
to ns. They were provided with doors to the galleries on each side, which supplied 
the place of windows, and contained nothing but immense bedsteads, eight feet 
square, with muslin curtains, A glimpse into the court soon tempted us from our 
cool open lodgings into the open air. What a glory of red and yellow hibiseus! 
What lovely, thickly grown violet turf, such as I had never seen since I was in 
England ! Here grew the splendid plumiwia, with its deliciously fragrant scent j 
there bananas of giant size *, papav, and bread-fruit trees, reared their lofty heads 
over the wall. We descended a flight of steps, green with the continued warm mois- 
ture of the climate, into the shrubbery, a kind of wilderness, peopled with Oountless 
species of living creatures, * * * It can hardly be described what A J^ange impres- 
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sion the abundance of tropical nature— the warm moist air, heavy with the fragrance 
of spices and cocoa-nut oil— the fairy -like glimpses of light piercing with broken but 
vivid rays through the bushy crowns of the palm-trees— makes on the traveller. 
Thickets of rich, blooming, yellow, blue, and red, and bell-shaped flowers embower the 
cleanly dwelling-houses which, built in the antique Dutch fashion, with a small veran- 
dah at one side, border the road all the way at Colombo. Old Dutch inscriptions are 
met with everywhere, on aged brick walls, half decayed by time and weather, and 
overgrown with the greenest moss,— as if the region had long since been forsaken 
by living men. Every thing produces on the mind on impression of dreamy quiet. 
♦ * * Myriads of slender green snakes glide under the leafy bushes ; crabs of the 
brightest colours run to and fro amongst the stones, and, when pursued, take refuge 
with hasty sidelong bounds beneath the closely matted creepers of the beautiful red- 
flowering astragalus. The ananas and the pandang flourish here, as wild plants, on 
the drier rocks, with no other nutriment, it would seem, than what they draw from 
the continual moisture of the air. 


This condition of the atmosphere, favourable as it is to the beauty of 
vegetation, is not, however, wholly without its disadvantages. It stimu- 
lates the growth of insects and reptiles, as well as of fruits and flowers ; 
and some of the former ar$ sadiv in the way of a traveller's excursion, 
especially if he be one apt to “]TOp and botanize.” — “ In the close and 
shady places,” we are told* “ under cover of the immense masses of foliage, 
there prevails a steaming atmosphere highly desirable for scorpions and 
serpents but somewhat formidable to man, for various reasons. The 
land-leeches — the swarms of whidh seem to be as countless as their dexte- 
rity in piercing human legs through every safeguard of stocking or spatter- 
dash is notable — sorely perplex our naturalist, whom a steep ascent 
compels to dismount and pursue his way on foot. On one occasion of this 
kind, we read, in an excursion into the interior : — u We had to let the 


horses be led forward, and toil up the slippery path on foot ; a process 
which here was particularly unwelcome to us, since their bleeding fetlocks 
gave signs of unusual numbers of land-leeches — that terrible plague of 
Ceylon. Besides the natural dampness of the spot, it had also been rain- 
ing there the day before, which had brought these little creatures out by 
millions. They very soon were swarming all over .us, and infallibly spied 
out every opening in our dress, were it even the smallest crevice possible, 
— by which they were enabled to torment us in a frightful way. The most 
vigilant precautions to defend our legs and feet were quite useless. As 
many o^hese little brutes are no thicker than a common pin, they work 
their way through any clothes, or even creep up them as nigh as to the 
neck ; where their presence is still more annoymg. Our Singhalese had 
less to suffer from them than we had, in spite of their going barefoot ; as 
they have a way of stripping them off very dexterously.” 
v Still more inconvenient is such gratis blood-letting to the man of science 
when society demands his presence, and the climate enjoins white Russia 
smalls. — “ Towards evening” — on one occasion— -just as the dinner bell 
was about to ring, when our excellent naturalist was already dressed — the 
infinite number of fire-flies which were fluttering to and fro over the grass 
tempted his unwary feet to chase them “ and collect some dozens in a phial.” 
Now, just as it was time to go to table, I observed in the brilliantly lighted 
apartment streaks of blood all over my white trousers from waist to toe. 
I was not loj£g in doubt as to the cause : this was n<y first experience of 
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the leeches whose subsequent performances have left so painful an impres- 
sion on my memory. On my legs I found some hundreds of these reptiles, 
which had made their way through my pantaloons ; and had to rid myself 
of these uninvited guests with lemon juice, according to the prescribed 
method. . * 

We are sorry to find that the Singhalese, with many amiable qualities, 
have the defect of being much addicted, like most of the inferior castes of 
Hindoos, to thieving 5 — nor can we account it a merit in them that they 
execute this with surprising neatness and dexterity. On the whole, how- 
ever, the description of the island, of its present condition, and its future 
capacities, is in the highest degree inviting. We would fain join the party 
in their difficult ascent of Adam’s Peak, — and take a share with the 
Prince in the elephant hunt at Badulla, under the direction of the famous 
Major Rogers: but must not dwell too long on a single point of the 
journey. 

Neither Madras nor Calcutta seems to have much pleased the travellers. 
In the “ City of Palaces” there was more po&ip and etiquette in the social 
arrangements than was quite agreeable. Tbe heat, also, was excessive ; 
and multitudes of servants, like flies, continually hovering about the steps 
of the naturalist, in the dwelling assigned to the party by the Governor- 
General, sadly impairs the enjoyment gf a few days of rest. Nor could 
the arid plains of Bengal satisfy eyes that had lately been filled with the 
voluptuous verdure of Ceylon. In Nepaul, whither the party next pro- 
ceeded, the approach to the mountain region and the glimpse of the mighty 
Himalaya chain excited a livelier interest : and on returning from thence, 
a new scene recalling ideas of the time when — 

the wealth of Ormua and of Ind 
Heaped on their kings barbaric pearl and gold— 

was presented to the traveller on a visit to the Nabob of Oude, at Lucknow. 
Entering that city, in the dusty costume of wayfarers, they fell in with 
an impromptu display of magnificence. — 

At the turning of a street, a troop of horsemen in armour, came galloping towards 
us, driving the crowd of foot passengers out of their way with loud shouts : a division 
of the body guard of infantry, with red uniforms and halberts covered with silver,, fol- 
lowed these, making the clearance complete. In 'consequence of this sudden move- 
ment, we were thrust so far back into the midst oft the confused mob of people, that 
it became necessary to ply our sticks and elbows lustily. A frightful din, set up by 
an orchestta of pipers, drummers, and cymbaleera, tricked out in the strangest finery, 
increased the oriental peculiarity of the scene, and announced the approach of some 
personage of exalted rank. After this advanced guard, there came three huge 
elephants with brocade hangings on their heads and silver howdahs on their backs. 
Being now somewhat used to such processions, we did not expect anything quite 
extraordinary, — least of all, the immediate presence of the Regent, King, or Nabob of 
Oude, at this early hour. A stout personage, with uncommonly bloated cheeks and 
an air of the utmost impassiveness, who rode, completely enveloped in cloth of gold, 
on a lofty Cabul charger, in the midst, of a troop of tall lancers in yellow uniforms, 
blue caps, and portentous boots, was no other, we were told, than the King himself. 
In the press we had no time to examine his appearance more minutely. 

The various splendid mosques, imperial tombs and gardedh of Lucknow, 
and its mere pageant of a court, are vividhr described in the Letters. These 
we must pass over, to give an account of a fiercer exhibition 10 which the 
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Nabob invited his foreign guests. From a gorgeous repast at the palace, 
they adjourned to the place destined to the combat of wild beasts, winch 
haa been prepared for their entertainment. — 

We were conducted to a gallery which commanded a view of a narrow court or 
area beneath, inclosed by walls and palisades Tins was the arena in which the 
spectacle was to take place. Unfortunately, the space allotted to spectators was so 
narrowed by the great number of European ladies who were present, that we could 
only find indifferent standing room, where, in addition to this inconvenience, the 
glare of the sun was very oppressively felt , but the diama which began to be acted 
in our sight in the deep space below was such that every discomfort was forgotten m 
beholding it. We there beheld six mighty buffalos, not of the tame speoies, but tho 
sturdy offspring of the Arm buffalo of the hill country, at least four feet and a half 
high from the ground to the withers, with enormous widely-spread horns several feet 
long There they «tood, on their short clumsy hoofs and snorting violently, blew out 
their angry bieath from their protruded muzzles as if they were already aware of the 
nearly approaching danger What terribly powerful brutes ? what vast strength in 
their broad and brawny necks 1 It would have been a noble sight, had not their eyes 
the while expressed such entire stupidity. A rattling of sticks, and the cries of several 
kinds of bestial voices, were heard — to which the buffalos replied with a deep bellow- 
ing On a sudden, from an opened side door, there darted forth a huge tig* r, — cer- 
tainly from ten to eleven feet m length, and four m height Without much hesitation, 
Ife sprang with a single long bound right amidst the buffalos , one of which, winding 
his body out of the reach of the formidable horns, he seized by the neck with both 
claws and teeth at once The weight <^f the tiger almost overthrew the buffalo A 
hideous combat now took place Groaning and bellowing, the buffalo dragged his 
powerful assailant up and down the arena , while the others, with their heavy, 
pointed horns, dealt the tiger tearful gashes, to liberate their fellow be ast A deep 
stillness reigned amongst the public , all the spectators awaited with eager suspense 
the issue of this contest between the tiger and the buffalos , as well as the fate of some 
unfortunate asses — which latter, to increase the sport, being made perforce witnesses 
of the sanguinary action, at first looked down upon it from thur poles with mexpies- 
sible horror, and afterwards, when then supports were shaken by the butting of the 
buffalos, fell to the ground as if dead, and, with out-stretched limbs lay expecting their 
fate with the greatest resignation —without making a single effort to save themselves 
Two other tigers, of somewhat le*s stature, were now, with gieat difficulty x driven m , 
while the mam struggle was still gon}g forward But no cffoi ts could induce them to 
attempt an attack of any kind ; — they shrank down like ca$s, crouching as closely us 
possible to the walls of the melosuie, whenever the buffalos, who still continued, 
however, to butt at their enemy with the utmost desperation, approached them The 
great tiger had at last received a push m the ribs which lifted him from his seat. 
He came tumbling down, and crawled like a craven into a corner , whither he was 
pursued by the buffalo, maddened by the pain of his lacerated neck— -and thcie had 
to endure many thrusts with the horns, at each of which he only drew up his mouth 
with a grimace of pain, without making the smallest motion to ward off the attack. 

The spectacle was by no means ended here : — other combatants were 
driven m, and fought with more or less energy. At the close of the exhi- 
bition, Dr. Hoffmeister adds— 

It was a terrible drama,— but for this very reason all the more entertaining to the 
ladies and gentlemen.— After all, there was but one of the buffalos that died from the 
wounds it had received All the tigers were still alive —one of them, only, had a 
nb broken The king has m his menagerie sixteen strong tigers, which are kept for 
combats of this kind. 

These lively descriptions, we may repeat, are first impressions, thrown 
Off in haste Tor the eyes of private friends, and never submitted to revisal 
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or completion afterwards. To this we have already added that most of 
the journal had to be written at the close of fatiguing days, employed not 
merely in the ordinary cares of the traveller for his own comfort, but also 
with the preparations of the collector and naturalist, — and, as we collect 
from glimpses and hints here and there, in serviceable offices for the whole 
party. When these circumstances are taken into account, and the work, 
before us is compared with many deliberately completed performances of 
other travellers, a conclusion favourable to the energy, readiness, and pre- 
vious training of Dr. Hoffmeister may readily be drawn : and it is natural, 
on seeing how full of meaning and matter are these off-handed performances, 
scarcely designed to pass beyond a private circle, to conjecture what the 
nature of his more finished work would have been had he been preserved to 
write an account of these travels in the security of his native land. 


Russell: a Tale of the Reign of Charles IL By G. P. R, James , Esq., 
author of ‘ Damley ? ‘ The Gipsy? fyc. 3 vols. Smith , Elder and Co. 

Foremost among the historical personages of this story are Lord 
William and Lady Rachael Russell; — the less exalted characters are those 
who figure in the somewhat apocryphal $pil of the Rye-House Conspirators. 
For romantic dramatis persona, we have a group of rakish cavaliers. Their 
leader is one wicked Lord Alcester, who has wronged a noble lady : — he 
is watched and kept in order by a relative in disguise, not precisely of the 
good Mr. Burch ell’s homely pattern, but masquerading as a juggler aided 
by some black men, and performing feats of most wondrous glamour. 
Would that Mr. James could unearth his sorcerer’s mirror for the benefit 
of the Doblers, Andersens, and smaller fry of Sprats and others who come 
in to make mirth and marvels for our small people at Christmas time ! — 
Further, on “ Virtue’s side” stands “ the blue-eyed maid of the cottage 
who is really a blue-eyed young Lady of. good family, turned out in the 
first page for as serious a chace as awaited the Epping stag of merry 
memory, — and with regard to whose ultimate destination we were no more 
uneasy than about the safety of the established City make-sport. She has 
a venerable father, who has got into political scrapes — and a gallant lover, 
who is perpetually riding about to achieve brave things. There is also a 
dashing Dick Myrtle, who has been'kept ready made and ready accoutred 
in our fertile novelist’s closet of necromancy ever since we first knew him 
to be a conjuror. With all these figures and their evolutions every English 
leader who has enjoyed the advantages of an average circulating-library 
education has been made acquainted some forty volumes since : — he is less 
ready, we apprehend, to expect from Mr. James <c a Joe” like the follow- 
ing. This, however old it may be to the Million, is new to the Athenaeum ; 
and therefore it shall close the Critic’s catalogue of familiar faces and 
” properties” : — 

“The cloudy morning, gradually becoming bright and beautiful, has served as a 
figure of a thousand things. It has often consoled the baffled expectations of youth ; 
it has often given hope to the wrung heart of parental disappointment^ It is recorded 
that, happily turned by a criminal in a very simple little distich, it dfcved his neck 
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from the halter, at a period of our legislative history when that same halter was 
almost as frequently found round a human as an equine neck. The circumstances, 
as they are told, are these « youth of the name of Lowry— which means in the 
north, cloudy— happened to take a fancy for some small article which was not his and 
appropriated it in a manner which rendered his crime capital. He was one of the 
unfortunate , which, in the scape-grace interpretation of the word, means a man that 
is caught in his peccadilloes ; and he was brought to trial. Not only was the offence 
proved, but it was also proved that the youth was very much given to various impro- 
per habits ; in short, that he was a bad character. It seemed to be the opinion of 
the lawyers employed to prosecute, that his youth was rather an unfavourable feature 
in his case, and that, with one who had begun life so badly, the sooner he was out of 
the world the better. The judge summed up in the same sense ; but just when the 
jury were about to deliberate, the culprit turned the lawyers* point of aggravation 
into a defence, and exclaimed — 

Although my name be Lowry, oh, cast me not away ! 

For many a low’ry morning turns out a floe day. 

The jury resolved to give him a chance of such being the result in his own case ; 
and with the liberal construction of their oath, which we see every day in cases of 
duelling, acquitted the prisoner.** 


Normaris Bridge ; or the Modern Midas • By the author of * Emilia 

Wyndham? * Two old Metis Tales? fyc. 3 vols. Bentley . 

* 

That the * Two Old Men* never tell tales save in earnest, the Athenaum 
has ; again and again, had pleasure in pointing out. They have rarely, if 
ever, laboured more heartily thau over their present task. To speak more 
plainly, this is one of the most powerful novels of a very powerful 
writer. Perhaps among all our passions and appetites, none has been 
more successfully treated in fiction than the desire of heaping up riches. 
In the remarkable library of modern French fiction (and very remark- 
able it is, with all its acknowledged defects, extravagances, and vices) 
Balzac’s * Eugenie Grandet’ stands in the foremost rant. Our authoress 
does not equal her contemporary in the conduct of a story. She is apt 
J&I&y her plans so widely, and to bestow so much 0 care and pains on the 
commencement of her novels, that not only space, but patience too, seem 
to fail her ere she reaches their close. ‘ Norman’s Bridge,’ for instance, i$ 
a family history embracing three generations : — delightfully minute and 
precise in its earlier chapters, but becoming breathlessly rapid, not to say 
fragmentary, as the catastrophe is approached. Yet, though the lady, who 
writes as ‘ Two Old Men,’ wants the artistic continuity of the French nove- 
list, Balzac himself has executed nothing more striking or more delicate 
than some of her traits and shadings of character. Though she indulged ih 
episode and digression, she rarely forgets her main design; — nor, like 
ninety-nine out of the hundred of those fancying themselves moral nove- 
lists, does she give us, in place of men and women, monsters comprehend* 
ing the most incongruous attributes — who pass from the blackest vice to 
the most brilliant virtue when a stage effect is wanted — and who are les- 
soned and rewarded on the principle which ranting preachers love to en* 
force, or that ifrhich Leadenhall-street Scheherezades delight to illustrate. 
She is alike /clear of “ poetical justice” taking the form of direct and 
visible retribution and of faeiry prodigality indiscriminately plastering 
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with peace and plenty “ all sorts and conditions” of men — merely to 
spare her good-natured readers one retrospective heart-ache. The 
winding-up of ‘Norman's Bridge’ will be severely canvassed, especially 
by old-fashioned novel readers : — and, indeed, we cannot but suspect, that 
it may have been a surprise to the 'writer herself, who suddenly saw a 
conclusion for which, however inevitable it was, she was not wholly pre- 
pared, and for which, therefore, she had not sufficiently prepared her 
readers. — We are not going to destroy their pleasure by pointing out what 
many besides ourselves will have expected. Hers is the right solution 5 
but it would have gained in impressiveness had we seen it afar off, in place 
of its bursting upon us unawares. 

‘ Norman’s Bridge’ is the history of an enormous fortune amassed by a 
Scottish shepherd's son, whose ambition brings him to England. He sets 
forth on his pilgrimage with one of the most admirable and sweetest wives 
ever created in the novelist’s heaven of pure and beautiful inventions, to 
minister to a selfish man. Something of her nature, perhaps, may be 
divined from the following description of their departure : though we give 
it for its general truth, feeling, and simplicity, and not merely because it 
contains the “ study of an angel.” — 

“ It is now one fortnight after the wedding, and it is time they should set out. It 
is a sweet morning in July. The sun has just risen upon the hills, and is gleaming 
brightly over-head. The whole village is up ; the sound of rural preparation for 
labour is heard upon all sides. Every thing looks as cheerful as it is possible to 
conceive. There is quite a little party assembled at Duncan Bell’s. All Mary’s 
family is there. But as for Michael, he had neither kith nor kin ; not one person 
in the world did he call cousin with. Mary’s married sisters and their husbaitds§ 
and all their little ones, are taking the last meal which, under the old man’s roof, 
they are to share together. It is a melancholy repast, as you will easily believe. 
The poor old woman sits upon the settle by the fire ; her hand supports her head. 
She is moaning softly but endeavouring not to moan aloud. In vain ; Mary has hold 
of her hand ; she does not think of breakfast * But, mother, you shall hear of us 
from Glasgow, make sure, before we go to sea ; and from Bristol 4 as soon as we arrive. 
Michael is an excellent pepman ; and thanks to*our good Minister, you know, I pan 
write tidily enough ; and I’ll tell you all about this bra’ England we’re going tp ; 
and think ye how ye'll like my letters !’ * * * The sun is getting high,’ said Michael, 
at last rising from the table. 1 Mary, my dear, it’s time to be thinking of setting for- 
wards.' There was a general movement and bustling about, and getting Mary’s 
things together, and putting on Marv’s bonnet ; for she was not to travel bareheaded, 
like a mere Scotch lassie, but like tne future head clerk’s and presumptive partner’s 
lady, and her sisters had insisted upon a bonnet. And then Mary retired to pull off 
her shoes and stockings, and fold them neatly and put them in her pocket ; and she 
came in again in her neat, compact dress, her plaid fastened with a large silver brooch, 
hm>bonnet upon her head, ana her feet bare, with the tears standing in her eyes — 
but not falling, for Mary was never known to sob and cry. And now, with a most 
gentle composure, but with a manner so feeling and sweet that it was impossible to 
mistake this composure for indifference, she began to kiss and take leave. The old 
woman cried like a child as she pressed her to her heart, kissed, and blessed, and 
prayed for her aloud. The old lather’s expression of feeling was more grave and 
solemn. He laid his hand upon her head, and uttered a fervent prayer— according 
to the patriarchal custom of those days— while all stood unbonnetted around him ; 
then there was kissing and blessing of sisters and brothers ; last of all it was the 
Minister's turn. He had been standing some little way apart. * ** Michael came 
up and took Mary away. He had a sort of knapsack strapped over his shoul- 
ders, in which was their little provision of wearing apparel. According to the 
simple custom of that time and that rank, the husband walked our first, and the 
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wife followed after. There was no nrm-and-arm walking to go on between 
them. Self-sustained he left the land of his fathers to fight his way through the 
world ; and self-sustained she followed. The whole company crowded to the 
outside of the door to watch their departing stops. They went down the road that 
led southwards. Neither of them turned back to look. Michael’s heart and thoughts 
were already speeding forwards upon tHfe way which opened before him ; but his 
partner 1 — She had gone through the parting with the composure so habitual to her ; 
but at this actual severance, she felt as if her heart was breaking. It seemed to sink 
and die within her. She had just strength to follow. But for worlds she would not have 
looked back. Now they are receding. That little hillock covered with gorse bushes 
and a ragged thorn or two, hides them. Now they emerge again by the side of the 
twinkling bum. He is still walking first, and she following. They neither of them 
look back. She has nothing of that sort of irresolution about her : her part is 
taken, she will not look back : much less will he.” 

Nothing can be more to our liking than the entire history of the settle- 
ment of the young Scot and his wife in the English town. Our authoress 
commands, beyond most writers, a knowledge of English provincial life at 
the beginning of the century ; while she possesses that skill of band and 
that- true eye for the picturesque which can make even the interior of an 
ironmonger’s shop attractive, by its quaint character, its struggling lights 
and deep shades/ Ere, however, we are introduced into such a scene with 
Michael for its master, Mary has suffered much. Not merely has her hus- 
band’s avarice subjected them to' frightful domestic trials, — but the gra- 
dually acquired knowledge of it has shut up her confidence in him, and 
planted in her heart a reserve and a sorrow past the power of wealth to gild 
over. She has before her, in their son, a living witness to the father’s 
parsimony. By nature ungracious and sullen — denied the correction of a 
genial education — driven by tyranny into marrying a silly wife as a mea- 
sure of self-assertion, — John Grant’s grumbling and moody unhappiness is 
one of those slow daily trials to the sight which eat away the heart’s life. 
But (in this truer to nature than M. Balzac, who allowed the avarice- 
ridden household of P6re Grandet no compensation) Mary has one blessing 
in the midst of all this dreariness — John Grant’s daughter, little Joan ; on 
whom, of course, the future interest of the tale centres. We will not say 
that she is preternaturally noble and great and wise, — having seen how 
wonderfully Truth and Honour may assert themselves even in childhood 
when but a crevice of inlet is afforded to them; but her character is 
pitched from the very first at a celestial height, and maintained at the 
same till the last page of the book. We cannot refrain from another 
picture, full of contrast and colour : and which, moreover, with every ex- 
perienced novel reader, will save us the labour of sketching the course pur- 
sued by the heart-fortunes of the ironmonger’s heiress. — 

“ She was just nine years old an age when the intellect of a child of this 
description is much more advanced than those unaccustomed to observe children are 
probably aware of— when the new inhabitants of Widdrington House left Scotland, 
* and came down to this remote county to take possession of their inheritance. It was 
upon one of the few bright days of that strange summer, and a hot, fervid sun was 
now beating down into the street, filled as usual with villanous smells and villanous 
sounds ; the dirts were rolling, as usual, heavily along ; the dustman’s bell, as 
usual, tinkling,; the old crier uttering his discordant and unintelligible annuncia- 
tions ; peopljf 4 were bustling about, and coming in and out of the shop ; and the 
child was standing leaning against a heap of rope, looking out at the sun and long- 
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ing for fresh air upon that sultry day -when there was a sudden stop, and sort of 
bustle more than ordinary amid the drays, and a hurried standing up out of the way 
of the passer-by. Something unusual was certainly approaching. Presently a 
splendid carriage, a landau and four, was seen advancing up the street, with its gay 
postilions in scarlet and silver, monnted^jgjifr noble prancing horses, whose coats 
shone like satin, in the sunbeams, as tlxflproudly curvetted in a grand, disdainful 
manner, among the horrible dirt-carts, urn ponderous waggons and heavy drays 
. with which the thoroughfare was thronged. The child ran to the door to look 
at the beautiful and novel spectacle, ana gazed upon the gay display, with feel- 
ings of the most exquisite delight and admiration, which suddenly changed to some- 
thing almost approaching to awe and terror, when the splendid equipage was seen 
to draw up before the shop-door. Joan retreated from her post as suddenly as 
she had advanced, and hid herself in the corner of the angle formed by the open 
door, the upper part of which being glazed, she could look at and watch this glori- 
ous apparition unperceived. Did anything ever appear so beautiful to her childish 
eyes as that elegant carriage lined with white cloth, and with scarlet, and white lace 
to match the liveries 1 The hood was thrown back, and the panels were covered 
with a splendid coat of arms, emblazoned, as the mode then was, upon an elaborate 
scarlet and ermine mantle adorned with gold cordings and tassels ; the carriage was 
aUo much ornamented with silver mountings ; so was the harness and all the other 
equipments, and large rosettes of scarlet ribbon ornamented the horses’ heads ; even 
the very whips which the handsome young postilions flourished, as they disciplined 
the high-spirited bright bays they rode, seemed bright and beautiful objects in the 
eyes of the young girl. Altogether the equipage contrasted most charmingly with 
every other object around j and appeared to her infinitely more beautiful than any- 
thing she had ever, in her life, seen before . ^Screened from observation by the door 
behind which she had hidden heyself — her great black eyes fixed in steady obser- 
vation— little Joan watched in mute attention every thing that went on. In that 
carriage— and not the car of Juno herself, heaven-descending, ever appeared more 
beautiful in the dream of the painter or poet, than did this carriage from Houlditch or 
Leader’s to the eye of the little being before us — in this magic car there sat a lady and 
two young children. The lady was dressed in a hat of white chip, ornamented with 
delicate feathers and ribbons tipped with pink, and had on a pelisse of fine, clear sprig- 
ged muslin, lined with some delicate rose colour, and trimmed with aprofusionof very 
finelace — By her side sat a little boy, dressed in a short jacket and trousers, who look- 
ed very pale and sickly, though his cheeks were fat, puffed, and large— Joan thought 
him as ugly as she was herself ; and upon her lap was another child, about two years 
younger. A large black hat, with an immense full black feather, half shaded the 
infant face ; under it was ft largo, and as she thought most beautiful, rosette of blue 
ribbon. His dress was a white frock with a broad blue sash, beneath which his lovely 
little nuked legs, in their short socks and charming tiny shoes with little silver clasps, 
were seen. He had a little blue scarf tied round his neck ; his round infant arms 
from under his short sleeves were bare, except that a pair of little gloves, richly em- 
broidered in blue reached half way to the elbow. Such was the picture which 
appeared to our observant and enchanted little girl. Never in her life had she seen 
anything in the least to be compared to the exquisite beauty, as she thought it, of all 
these things. The sweet face of the lady —who had blue eyes, light brown hair, and 
a, delicate colour in her cheeks ; the beauty of that beautiful, beautiful baby boy, with 
his Targe grey eyes, his little pouting, rosy mouth, and his infant cheeks covered with 
the finest bloom —his beautiful curls falling down in profusion about his neck of ala- 
baster, all this united to the soft colours and folds of tneir dress, filled her with a plea- 
sure approaching to rapture. Was there ever upon earth anything so charming ? No; 
this must be the way the angels looked ! It is impossible to describe the delight this 
vision gave to the child. Few look back or recollect much of the sensations of their 
early childhood, or they may remember the intense delight which the sense of the 
beautiful at that time aftordeu.” 

At this opening of FaSry land to her, Joan’s grandfather was but on 
the threshold of his El dorado . The ironmonger shortly afijer became a 
speculator in corn, — and (those being days of famine and riot) the object 
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of popular odium. His house was attacked — and his life saved by the 
husoand of the beautiful lady ; who, also, during this time of terror, 
became acquainted with the rare and simple bravery of little Joan. This 
is described with a force akin which, in * Father Darcy/ pictured 

the walk of Grace Vaux with the flKyrs to the stake. We will not fore- 
stal the reader’s interest by extracting any part of the great scenes :* but 
here is an episodical picture, — which its entire difference from the two 
already given, will make welcome. The narrator is speaking in her own 
person of the com riots at the beginning of the century. — 

"Shall I ever forget that night at Sheffield, in the latter end of October 1800? 
What a dark, louring evening it was! Bow low, heavy, and black hung the leaden 
clouds, suspended over all that country of iron ! We dined at a place called Black 
Barnsley, upon such iron food as the best inn of the place afforded, in a little, black, 
gloomy, dirty room, looking upon a grim, narrow, dismal street After dinner we 
went on to sec Lord Fitz william’s fine place, and as we entered the park met Lord Fitz- 
williaro, in the uniform of the corps of Fencibles he commanded, galloping out of his 
park, followed by his ordinary. We saw the house, and the beautiful park ; the groups 
of deer, the groves of trees — the magnificence — the repose of the scene, undisturbed 
by what was going on so near it. We then took our way to Sheffield, ignorant of 
what was before us. I was a child small enough to stand up in front of the carriage 
then. As we proceeded, mysterious questions were put by the post-boy to the 
people he met on the road at the turnpikes. * Are they out Y * Which way are they 
coming V All agreed 1 they were out,:* but which way they were coming, no one 
seemed to know. The way lay pleasantly enough at first, through broad highways, 
between tall hedge-row trees and fruitful fields ; but soen we began to enter what seemed 
to me a pandemonium. Tall, dark, terrible-looking buildings, whose huge chimney 
vomited forth torrents of smoke*, steam-engines roaring and hissing ; blackened walls, 
blackened houses, blackened people ; the dark, lurid, heavy sky ; the mysterious 
terror of — I knew not what — which seemed to fill every one ; my little heart was 
trembling with vague apprehensions. Suddenly, in a large, open court, before 
one of these awful, loftly, black buildings, looming high against the sky, stood 
a gibbet — a black, inky-black gibbet, and upon it was hanging the body of a 
man — of the murderer, — black as the beam from which he hung. We were so near 
I could distinguish his hat, his dress. It is forty-seven years ago; but I see it 
as plainly now as I did then. So do I still see those streets of Sheffield which 
we soon afterwards entered, filled* with a dark, thickening sea of faces, heads of 
ruffian-like men, shocking-looking women, boys and children, all squeezed together 
in a dense confined mass, shouting, screeching, howling, threatening, as our post- 
boy, with much precaution, endeavoured to make his way through the swaying, 
heaving multitude. We turned into the principal street ; — there sat a detach- 
ment of Lord Fitzwilliam’s Fencibles, in their scurlet jackets and small compact 
helmets, immovable as statues in the midst of the agitated and threatening throng. 
Further on, the Oxford Blues, I believe they were, mounted on heavy black horses, 
were seen drawn up, wearing large three-cornered hats, with immense cockades 
of black ribbon, long blue coats turned up with yellow, huge heavy boots and 
yeUow leathers ; — they sat with an aspect still more imposing, in the same motionless 
attitude of military discipline; — the people surging in thick masses around them, and 
'Completely filling the street. The inn-yard into which we drove was filled with these 
blaek heavy horses and their awful looking-riders. 1 have never since seen any regi- 
ment which appeared to me to carry so imposing an appearance. I remember now 
the terror these enormous black horses filled me with, as they pushed up and down 
close against the carriage. It was getting late, and there was no moon. But I see 
now the landlady, a pretty, gentle-looking young woman, pressing behind the horses* 
heels, opening the door of the carriage, ana saying that she did not think it safe for 
ladies and children to stay in the town that night, and recommending us to go on to 
Chesterfield. Horses were immediately put to the carriage, and without alighting, 
we once more drove through the crowd, saluted with oaths and curses, shrieks and 
bowlings, as the carriage made its way along.” 

\ V 
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To return : — between the families of the Scotch lord and the Scotch 
speculator (who from a corn-dealer becomes a banker) intercourse grows 
up and money transactions, are undertaken. The reader has been shown 
enough to assure him that the heart of Joan is staked, among other pos- 
sessions : — but we are not going to rer$al the issue of either the love or the 
lucre risked. The latter part of the record is more fragmentary, as we 
have said, than its opening : the fatal limitation of three volumes co-ope- 
rating unfavourably with the impatient genius of our authoress. For 
ourselves — were the times twice as busy — we could sit to hear her tell a 
family story, such as the one we leave reluctantly, if it ran to the length of 
‘ Sir Charles Grandison.’ We are less sure, however, that she could sit to 
tell it. 


Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks , and on the Shores 
of the Danube . By a Seven Years ’ Resident in Greece . Chapman 

and Hall. 

This volume is principally devoted to the records of a voyage ; — and is 
written, throughout, in an objectionably florid style. It is time to reckon 
with our picturesque writers ; whose present fancy for trope and transub- 
stantiation in language bids fair to give Posterity serious trouble and matter 
for wrangling. Let none of them pretend that it is an old fashion revived. 
Accuracy and neatness were once on a time thought indispensable to meta- 
phor — precision to poetical diction. The very Euphuists when most far- 
fetched and fantastic were the most tiresomely exact. Under their dispen- 
sation, Minerva did not go forth with “ the simplicity of Venus 9 doves” — 
nor Justice rule the world with Mercury’s caduceus. Condescension was 
not allowed to stiffen her back, — nor Humility to speak with the brazen 
throat of Valour . We are less precise in our forms of language and figures 
of speech now-a-days ; — and were the above example solitary, we had not 
remonstrated. But let the ladies, in particular, look to it — or the School- 
master will be among them ! 

We have second matter of complaint against our authoress: the some- 
what pharisaical tone of profession and condemnation in which she 
indulges, — unaware, it would appear, not merely of the presumption but 
also of the inconsistency which it involves. For instance, when arrived at 
Constantinople, she “ had not forgotten that it was Sunday, a day which 
it is, perhaps, more important to keep rigidly abroad than at home, that 
thire may not seem to be any inconsistency in our conduct to those who 
have witnessed the strictness of its observance in England.” A good sen- 
timent, this, of its rigid kind : — yet what do we find in the very next 
paragraph ? — “ We set out to go to church : — but as we had an hour to 
spend before the service began, we employed it in walking about the town .” 
This is not “ rigid” Sabbath-keeping, as the Agnews and Plumtres under- 
stand it. The strictness of English usage, then, was relaxed, that 
Curiosity might turn a spare hour to account. Nothing can be more 
natural or defensible, according to our poor judgment. But wherefore lay 
down the law so severely? Was it English Protestant rigidity, again, 
which made the Lady run when she heard the bell of the Chapel at 
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Schonbrunn call the court to Mass, — and take such worldly note of her 
fellow-worshippers that she can describe the Empress of Austria as 
“ intently occupied in making every finger of her white kid gloves fit 
precisely on her hand ?” Then, we must protest against the Wayfarer’s 
violent denunciation of Mahommedanism “as originally a deeply-laid 
scheme, carried out with an almost fiend-like knowledge of the human 
heart, for enthralling the people by working solely on their evil passions” 
— seeing that her charitable conclusion was grounded on the experience of 
a few days’ residence and sight-seeing at Constantinople ! Why will 
cheerful, kindly-natured, English gentlewomen behave as if others must 
imagine their virtue doubtful and their religion latitudinarianism unless 
they play the part of Pope Joan on every possible occasion ? The secta- 
rian zeal which takes as many indulgences as suit itself, and anathema- 
tizes all which suit every one else, is about as mischievous a travelling 
companion as we know of ; and its frequent appearance in English com- 
pany has done much to lower the character of our countrymen on the 
continent. 

But zeal, it may be pleaded, belongs inseparably to the eager, enthusias- 
tic, female temperament. Let us admit the plea ; and having spoken 
plainly of the offence given by it, let us recognize the pleasure afforded by 
our lady’s observant eye and ready hand. Her first two chapters give the 
quintessence of her seven years’ experience of Greece. To that country 
she looks back lovingly, and describes it in attractive colours — here and 
there interweaving bits of romantic history. We are stopped early in her 
pages by the details of the dispersion and execution of Bournaba’s band of 
robbers. It seems next to impossible in Greece to find any one willing to 
put the “ last sentence of the law” into effect. u On one occasion, when 
two unhappy men were to suffer, a great, ferocious-looking negro was the 
only person who could be found to perform the terrible office” (the engine 
being the guillotine) ; “ and this he would only consent to do if he was 
guarded day and night by a body of soldiers.” For it had become the 
Greek fashion to assassinate the headsman the day before his work was to 
be done. On the present occasion, the ropes of the guillotine were found 
“so inextricably entangled” that it was impossible for the negro to com- 
plete his task. The culprit was obliged to be remanded : and another 
minister of punishment to be found, and brought to the spot from a 
distance. — 

u He was a Frenchman of the name of Carripfeze, and had been geduced by misfor- 
tunes, the details of which I do not now recollect, from a respectable station in society, 
to the greatest poverty, which he had the anguish of sharing with his beautiful wile and 
his two young daughters. * * He consented to have himself instructed in the horri- 
ble art, and to place himself at the service of the Greek government, on condition tfiat 
not only his true employment was to be kept secret from those who would wreak their 
vengeance on him, but that also it was to be strictly concealed from his own family. 
* * It was agreed that he should take up. his abode at Egina, and work regularly 
as a mechanic, in order to avoid all suspicion of his real trade. * * Egina was 
formerly a favourite summer residence of the inhabitants of Athens, till, an hospital 
for lepers being established there, they were constrained to avoid it. There is still, 
however a certain society among the islanders themselves, into which the headsman 
and his family ftere received with the most flattering consideration. Strangers are 
always welcome in Greece, and in this instauce the wife was too beautiful, and the 
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daughters too young and gay, not to be the greatest possible acquisition. Soon they 
became well known and greatly beloved in the island, and one of the young girls was 
married to tbfe son of the principal proprietor in the place. * * For a consi- 
derable period his services were not required ; but his inexorable destiny overtook 
him at last. A crime was committed, too revolting to pass unpunished. A man was 
poisoned by his wife ; she was tried and condemned, and a ship of war despatched 
with the officers of justice to Egina, to convey Carrip&ze to the island of Santarin, 
where the sentence was to be executed. When they arrived at Egina, the whole 
population hurried down to the beach, to ascertain the cause of so unusnal a visit as 
that of a government vessel. The officers having landed, asked to be directed to the 
house of the public executioner. The islanders answered by laughing them to scorn, 
and declaring that they harboured no such character amongst them. The command- 
ing officer, with a smile, inquired if they did not know a certain Carrinfeze, and with 
considerable difficulty succeeded in convincing them that the man tljey loved and 
respected was, indeed, the common ‘bourreau.’ As the conviction forced itself 
upon them, one long loud shout ot fierce anathemas rose with the name of Carrip&ze 
through the air ; their horror at having lived on such friendly terms with him, is not 
to be told. *1 shook his hand, his blood-stained hand, this very morning, as if he 
had been ray brother I* exclaimed one. ‘ He lifted my poor child in his arms and 
kissed it 1* shrieked a woman. * But I,* exclaimed a young man, positively tearing 
his hair, * I have taken his daughter to be the wife of my bosom, and the blood of 
the headsman is flowing in the veins of my children !’ Thus lamenting and cursing, 
the natives followed the officers to 4te house of the executioner. He was not 
there at the moment; and when they asked for him by that title, his wifo, 
with horror in her looks, so passionately denied that her beloved husband could 
have any claim to it, that the people of Egifla began to doubt onco more. Just 
then Carripcze himself appeared ; he saw at a glance what was going forward ; 
he knew his doom, and without a murmur signified to the officers his readiness 
to accompany them. They surrounded him with a strong guard, otherwise the popu- 
lace would have tom him to pieces. * * They took him away — that miserable servant 
of public justice. His task was soon performed ; it was, perhaps, all the easier for 
the extraordinary conduct of the criminal herself. * * His task performed, Carri- 
p&ze returned to Egina, to his home. The same powerful guard was in requisition 
to conduct him to his house, and for greater security they landed at night, for they 
knew that henceforward the life of Carripcze must hang upon a thread, unless he 
could shield himself from the certain vengeance of the people of Egina. When he 
arrived at the door of his house— his only refuge— the miserable man found it closed 
against him. Within, there was a sound of weeping and praying ; but the wife he 
had deceived so long, who& love seems to have turned to loathing, persisted in shut- 
ting him out from her house, as utterly as she had driven him from her heart ! It 
was in vain ho expostulated ; but the fact of his arrival had become known, and 
already the infuriated population might be seen rushing towards him in resistless 
numbers. He called out to his wife, that his life’s blood was about to stain her very 
threshold, and then her heart melted to the father of her children ! She opened the 
door, and he darted in, whilst the multitude raged round his stronghold, which they 
were only prevented from burning to the ground by the wish to spare his innocent 
family. * * One moonless night, when it was very dark, he stole out of his once 
dear home, where his presence was a curse, and went to breathe the fresh air on the 
beach He had not advanced a hundred yards, when he fell prostrate to the ground, 
shot right through the heart, with so sure an aim, that he was dead before the shout 
of exultation, which followed his sudden ft .11, had burst from the lips of his avengers. 
The people had taken it in turns to lie in wait for him behind a certain lofty cypress 
tree, close to his house ; and the two young men beneath whose bullets he fell, con- 
sidered theipselves most fortunate in having been the chosen of destiny for the execu- 
tion of their purpose. Such was the fate of the last headsman of Greece, for I am 
not aware that any such functionary now exists there.” 

$ * m 
Our authoress describes the villeggiatura in the hamlets near Athens as 

full of enjoyment and beauty. Ere leaving Greece, she made a short 
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farewell excursion to the village where she had resided ; — and found it as 
lovely as most familiar haunts look when visited, for the last time. — 

“ The men were at work in the Helds,* and the women' occupied in their cottages* 
with their household matters, principally in spinning the rough material which forms 
their Winter garments, and preparing the provisions which would be required at the 
same period ; laying out the ripe figs on mattings in the sun, hanging up the golden 
bunches of Indian coVn, and clearing the olives before they underwent the process by 
which their oil is extracted. In one spot Only some little stir and animation prevailed 
and most pteasin&wras the*, picture it presented. Beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of an olWe*tre$, go large ps to afford a shade, impervious to the rays even of 
that burning, sun, sat^p^gftod old -wage priest in his dark and simple robes, with a 
great copy^ arldently-Very ancient," of the Greek Testament on his knees. Gathered 
on the grotfml at his feey their quick, intelligent eyes (feed on him, and beaming 
with that desire for knowledge whicbfe so natural to the Greeks, were some fifteen 
or twenty children, whom he -was is^numjtmg with much Zealand patience. Our 
appearance was of course fatal' to Ufew &ttenuon \yhich the pupils in this primitive 
school thought proper to bestow pa tfeirjhasters, ; but the otd man was anxious to 
show us that he was not always sbjiiy^uccd^fui, and he desired a little boy who sat 
close to his knee, to read aloud a passage from Scripture. I could not help thinking 
of St. Paul, brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, which his position seemed to illustrate 
as the child rose. His flowing hair, carefully preserved at its full length, proclaimed 
him a neophyte, or future candidate for pridft’s orders ; and his countenance had 
much quiet seriousness, which seemed scarce suited to his age. He read with the 
most perfect fluency a few verses froiq one of the gospels in ancient Greek. As we 
left this very rural university, we met an individual in the street whom we were not 
surprised to see thus stalking about listlessly in the dangerous heat and glare of 
noon, for we knew that he was one of those men for whom the flaming sunshine or the 
cool moonlight were alike, since wherever he went the shadow of an awful crime was 
cast before him on his path by the light of his own sleepless conscience. It is strange 
that the fearful curse of Cain would $eem to be self-imposed by most of those who 
have committed the same crime ; and this man is assuredly a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond on the face of the earth, solely, as it were, by the retribution of his own will. 
The details of his history are well-known, and very striking.” 

We spare the reader a romantic tale of crime and murder, told with 
ostentatious solemnity and splendour of diction. — 

“He saluted us silently as bypassed us, for we had never been able to conquer our 
repugnance sufficiently to speak to him. We stood for a short time before the open 
khan, or public housey where, on the feast days, an incredible number of cups of coffee 
are imbibed, while the ‘villagers crowded round us to take leave : even the old woman 
who is the wonder of the Country round for her great age — for it is known that 9he 
has passed 110 years*— hobbled down to see us for the last time. We were much 
amused at the look of profound disgust with which she assured us, that if ever we 
came back, we should be certain t.o find her still alive, for that she had given up all 
hopes of dying. She has a curious idea on the subject : she thinks it a judgment on 
her, for some sin she has committed, that she is thus condemned to live ; and grumbles 
much at the severity of the punishment. * * The ride home to Athens, through the 
still cool evening, was very pleasant. Our road lay the whole way along the yast 
plain which spreads itself ont at the feet of Hymettus, and directly before us lay the 
town with the sea beyond it, and the Acropolis standing out in strong relief against 
an horizon flaming like burnished gold.” 

Ere our authoress parts from Greece, she gives one of the most minute 
accounts of the Easter ceremonies of the Churcl) that we recollectJto have 
met with. She bears emphatic testimony, too, to the intolerable noises 
made by the* Greeks under the idea that they are singing : — doing the 
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fullest justice to their unmusical propensities. Recollecting the reports 
of other travellers and residents, sne seems to us disposed to make the 
best of Athenian society^ We were never before disposed to credit it with 
the tone and influence given to it (sayS our authoress) by the presence 
of antique beauty. Domestic education in Greece must be an odd thing 
if the following scene afford a specimen. Our authoress was on hoard the 
steamer bound for Syra.— 

“ Madurae T , one of the passengers, and an intimate friehd of otfr own, lay on 

the floor franticly twisting her halms in her long dishevelled hair, weeping and 
lamenting very audibly. As soon as .she Saw mb, she exclaimed, in tfye most piteous 
tones, that if the machine could not be shipped, and thb Steamer returned to Athens 
instantly, it was all over With her, iMtskea what- was the. matter, and she told me 
that her little daughter had been seised jpith a sudden desire to return home, and on 
being told it was impossible, in laudable pUmffncer at the age of seven }ears of the 
invariable custom of the Greeks when them f*& is too strong for them, had screamed 
incessantly for an hour, and, was still weanling with a violence which made her 
mother fear she would go into fits. The child lMjSertainly cried herself into a fever ; 
but with the help of cakes and bon-bons, I succeeded in pacifying her, and quieted 
Madame T , who was giving herself up to the most exaggerated grief, by remind- 

ing her that she might disembark the next day at Syra, if she chose, instead of going 
on to Jassy, which washer destination. ♦ * The Greeks [continues our journalist] 
imagine fortitude would seem unfeeling, and think it quite necessary on all occasions 
of afllii lion to go through a regular scene o£ a tragedy, with the most noisy and 
theatrical demonstration of despair. When a death occurs, for instance, it is instantly 
known to the whole neighbourhood from the shrieks and cries which are raised by 
the family, and continued without intermission till the body is removed for burial." 

Really the followers of Mohammed, enthralled in evil by “ fiend-like 
knowledge of the human heart/ 5 could not comport themselves in a more 
Pagan fashion ! But our lady passes 'over the Greek shrieking leniently, as 
a relic of ancient times. On the water betwixt Syra and Scio, we are 
shown something more attractive. — 

“ The little cabin in which I was to pass the night was apart from the rest ; but 
I found 1 was not to have it to myself, for as P went in, the curtain of ouc of the 
larger berths was gently drawn back, and displayed ode of the very prettiest living 
pictures I had ever beheld. Two young girls, evidently Sciots from their costume, 
were reclining together wrapt in one large Turkish pelisse, and from amongst this 
mass of furs nothing was to be seen but two beautiful heads and a profusion of 
marvellously long fair hair twisted round their little red caps. They looked timidly 
at me with their almond-shaped blue eyes, and then, probably ’thinking I could not 
understand them, resumed their conversation. . There is a degree of unsophisticated 
simplicity peculiar to those islanders, which is very pleasing. These young Sciots 
displayed much of it as they talked together, and counted the hours which must yet 
elapse before they could see Scio, which seemed to be for them the fairest of spots. 
Presently the cabin door opened a little way, and a pleasing, venerable face, sur- 
mounted by a great turban, looked wistfully in. The intruder evidently knew he had 
no business there ; but as I was sitting reading, his fine old head was gradually 
followed by the rest of his person, clothed in flowing Turkish robes, which are still 
worn m many of the islands. This was evidently the father, and his question, 
* Are you asleep, my children V received a vehement negative from the two lively 
girls, who floured forth a number of questions, and seemed most unwilling to allow 
him to leave them again. * * When I found that they were in a great fright at the 
notion of the steamer going on through the night, when the sailors ccftild not possibly 
see their w ay, I overcame the reserve which makes the English, when abroad, neglect 
many acts of kindness we would otherwise perform, and began to speak to tnem. 
Their father then left them quite relieved ; and we became fast friends with that degree 

D 
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of rapidity with which friendships are made in those countries, and, strange to say, are 
often very true and lasting. They told me their whole history, and talked merrily half 
the night — they had passed their lives in Scio, and never left till their mother died a few 
months before, when their father took them to Syra for change of scene ; now they 
were returning home to leave it no more, and fervently did they long for the first 
sight of their own dear island. When they found I had not yet seen it, they gave 
me a most poetic description of Scio, and of the life they led there. It was without 
question the most beautiful spot in the world, they said ; to be sure they had never 
seen any other place, excepting Syra, yet still nothing could be so charming as Scio ; 
there were such vineyards and gardens, so full of orange-trees and abundant streams 
of water ; then it was delightful in the cool evening to go down and dance the romaica 
on the sea-beach, and watch the fishermen at work by torchlight, They pitied me 
very much for not being a Sciot I asked them if they had ever heard of Homer, 
and they said they had not ; then one recollected that there was a Monsieur Homero, 
who had died there last year, and they did not doubt this was my friend ; and so 
they rambled on, till the rocking of their rough cradle lulled them to rest, and then 
rolling themselves up in their great pelisse, they went snugly to sleep. 

“ May 2nd, 

“ * Scio, Scio ! wake up and look* up at Scio P These words, uttered by two clear, 
ringing voices, woke me out of a sound sleep, at five o’clock this morning ; and when 
I looked up, my two little friends of the night before were bending over me, their 
pretty faces glowing with delight. We haa anchored only for half an hour, and 1 
was therefore on deck as soon as possible. Their enthusiastic description did not 
really seem to have been exaggerated, for it is certainly a most lovely island. The 
luxuriance of the verdure, so rich af«d fresh, is quite striking ; and the beautiful 
gardens sloped down to the very edge of the water, where they are bathed by the 
n>am of every wave ; the sunny brightness of the whole scene is very remarkable.” 

When we have further weeded out some passages from the Lady’s 
chronicle of a few hours on shore at Smyrna, we must take leave of her 
pleasant book. — m 

44 As soon as the sun began to sink, we set out, passing through the streets, rapidly 
f^png with the population, just rising from their mid-day repose ; oven yet the air, 
heavy with the strong perfume, seemed as though it blew from a furnace. * ♦ It 
certainly was this aromatic scent pervading the whole atmosphere, which brought so 
vividly before us that we were in the Hast in good earnest now. It proceeded princi- 
pally from the various spices, Which form so universal a commodity of merchandise 
there, and also from the penetrating odour of doners, altogether strange to us, rising 
from the numberless gardens around. The doors of all the houses were now thrown 
wide open, fully displaying to view a sort of vestibule or outer hall paved with white 
marble, and amply furnished with sofas and cushions, where each separate family as- 
sembled to amuse themselves by watching the passers-by, and have the full benefit of 
the evening air, in this sedentary manner. We on our part found considerable 
amusement in examining the successive groups, whose * intferieur’ was thus laid open 
to our view. The party was almost always much the same. Two or three young 
girls extremely pretty, for Smyrna is famous for its beauties, talking and laughing 
together in their dainty little velvet jackets and embroidered slippers. A grave old 
papa lazily smoking his pipe, and winking owl-like at intervals ; * * and an, old 
lady seated on a great cushion, and dressed in a long fur pelisse, conversing with 
a kindred spirit very like herself, in a low mysterious voice, as old ladies are 
wont to do all the world over, according to their unalterable propensities, whe- 
ther they carry on the conversation in Greek or in English. * * We enjoyed 
the shifting scenes of this panorama of domestic life, all through the* town ; and 
then we proceeded on by narrow quiet lanes, dark with the thick shade of 
the mulberry-trees meeting overhead, and green with the massive foliage of the 
prickly pear, t and long clustering vines spreading themselves in wild luxuriance 
far beyond the limits of the low garden walls. Here we had to employ ourselves, 
continually darting from side to side to avoid the large Turks mounted on small 
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asses, who, jogging stoically along, looked neither to the right nor to the left, and 
threatened to run us down every moment. * * The Bridge of the Caravans is long 
and narrow, - built over a rapid, winding stream, and connecting the town with a 
much-frequented road leading into the interior of the country. * * It is surrounded 
by a vast number of lofty and luxuriant trees, which renders the moving picture 
hourly to be seen on it still more striking, first, distinctly heard in the intense 
stillness of the air, comes the low tinkle of the camel bells, and then, appearing and 
vanishing again among the waving branches, the long undulating procession is 
seen to wind along the road. As they ascend the bridge, the varied omects of striking 
interest, which form as a whole so picturesque a scene, are gradually displayed in 
slow succession ; then descending on the other side, the train is lost among the green 
woods and projecting rocks, till, long after, it may be seen, like a dark serpent, winding 
over the brow of the hill. At the head of the line, walks the demure and modest 
little donkey, leading, without bit or bridle, the whole procession, and under whose 
guidance alone, his magnificent companions will consent to move a step ; and, meekly 
following him, a string of some eighteen or twenty camels move along with slow 
majestic stop, wreathing their long necks with their own peculiar and graceful move- 
ment, and looking with their half-shut eyes as gentle and mild, as in reality they are 
vicious and dangerous. The drivers, who guide them by the voice alone, are 
mounted oil their backs; the flowing draperies of their oriental dresses gathered 
round them, as they sit with folded arms musing thoughtfully. * * On one side of 
the stream, in an open space lying at the foot of a green and vine-clad hill, the 
whole of the gay world of Smyrna was assembled, reposing on seats placed beneath 
the shade of the numerous trees, or eating ices at the doors of the little fantastic 
rafts erected for their accommodation ; and on the other side, directly opposite, lay 
the beautiful Turkish cemetery, with its mournful cypresses, its gloomy shades, its 
silence, its sadness, and its dead. * * All the Orientals were seated and silent, all 
the Europeans were walking about, talking and laughing and looking exactly as 
Europeans do everywhere else, except that they were so thoroughly out of keeping 
with the landscape. The polished boots and yellow gloves, the bonnets and feathers, 
the cigars and fans, were unite insupportable under that gorgeous Eastern sky, and 
surrounded by nil the striking attributes of Asiatic scenery. * * The hill rising 
above us is crowned by an old ruined castle, which, while it adds to the picturesque 
appearance of the town, is not in itself interesting, either from antiquity or historical 
tradition. Some of the party clambered up to it ; but I preferred staying to watch 
the dispersion of the strange fantastic crowd around me. As soon as it grow dark, or 
rather (for it seems never to grow dark here) as soon as the flashing blue of the sky 
had deepened into an intense purple, and the paipfully vivid glare been replaced by 
the soft faint starlight, the whole of the varied assembly prepared to return to their 
homes. The negro slaves gathered up the innumerable carpets and cushions, which 
they had brought for the accommodation of their Mahomedan masters, whose desire at 
all times to make themselves comfortable is so strong, that they regularly bivouac 
wherever they go, even for an hour or two. The gentlemen themselves, taking out 
their pretty little paper lanterns, proceed to pick their way through the lanes aided 
by their light, which is just sufficient to guide their own steps, and render the dark- 
ness more intense to their neighbours. * * On our way home, we passed an Arme- 
nian church, brilliantly lighted by the lamps which at all times hang before the gor- 
geous image of the blessed Virgin, all decked out in tinsel and gold. * * As we 
walked along, we observed that most of the population betook themselves to the roofs 
of their houses, in order to prolong the Kef so pleasantly commenced at the Bridge of 
Caravans.” 

Those who, like ourselves, love to make up a picture from many au- 
thorities, can hardly do better (the pleasure of contrast being also secured) 
than turn from this Smyrna to the Smyrna of the Traveller from Cornhill 
to Grand Cairo. 
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Smyrna — First Glimpses of the East “ A Journey from Comhill to 
Grand Cairo” by Michael Angelo Titmarslu 

As suggested by the Atherueum, we shall now give Titmarsh’s account 
of Smyrna. 

I am glad that the Turkish part of Athens was extinct, so that I should not 
be balked of the pleasure of entering an eastern town by an introduction to 
any garbled or incomplete specimen of one. Smyrna seems to me the most 
eastern of all I have seen ; as Calais will probably remain to the Englishman 
the most French town in the world. The jack-boots of the postilions don’t 
seem so huge elsewhere, or the tight stockings of the maid-servants so Gallic. 
The churches and the ramparts, and the little soldiers on them, remain for 
ever impressed upon your memory ; from which larger temples and buildings, 
and whole armies have subsequently disappeared : and the first word of actual 
French heard spoken, and the first dinner at Quillacq's remain after twenty years 
as clear as on tne first day. Dear Jones, Jones, can't you remember the exact 
smack of the hermitage, and the toothless old fellow singing “ Largo al fac- 
totum.” The first day in the east is like that. After that there is nothing. 
The wonder is gone, and the thrill of that delightful shock, which so seldom 
touches the nerves of plain men of the world, though they seek for it every 
where. 

One such looked out at Smyrna from our Steamer, and yawned without the 
least excitement, and did not betrtfjr the slightest emotion, as boats with real 
Turks on board came up to the ship. There lay the town with minarets and 
cypresses, domes and castles ; great guns were firing off, and the blood red flag 
ofjthe Sultan flaring over the fort ever since sunrise, woods and mountains 
came down to the gulfs edge, and as you looked at them with the telescope, 
there peeped out of the general mass a score of pleasant episodes of eastern life — 
there were cottages with quaint roofs ; silent cool kiosks where the chief of the 
eunuchs brings down the ladies of the harem. I saw llassan the fisherman 
getting his nets, and Ali Baba going off with his donkey to the great forest 
fi>r wood. Smith looked at these wonders quite unmoved ; and I was quite 
surprised at his apathy : but he had been at Smyrna before. A man only sees 
the miracle once ; though you yearn after it ever so, it won’t come again. I 
saw nothing of Ali Baba and Hassan the next time we came to Smyrna, and 
had some doubts (recollecting the badness of the inn) about landing at all. 
A person who wishes to understand France and the East should come in a 
yacht to Calais or Smyrna, land for two hours, and never afterwards go back 
again. 

But those two hours are beyond measure delightful. Some of us were queru- 
lous up to that time, and doubted of the wisdom of making the voyage. 
Lisbon, we owned, was a failure ; Athens a dead failure. Malta very well, 
but not worth the trouble and sea-sickness ; in Baden Baden or Devonshire 
would be a better move than this ; when Smyrna came and rebuked all muti- 
nous cockneys into silence. Some men may read this who are in want of a sen- 
sation. If they love the odd and picturesque, if they loved the Arabian Nights 
in their youth ; let them book themselves on board of one of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Vessels, and try one dip into Constantinople or Smyrna. Walk into 
the Bazaar and the East is unveiled to you; how often and often have you tried 
to fancy this, lying out on a summer holiday at schools! It is wonderful, too, 
how like it is ; you may imagine that you nave been in the place before, you 
seem to know It so well! 

The beauty of the eastern poetry is, to me, that it is never too handsome ; 
there is no fatigue of sublimity about it. Shacabac and the little barber play 
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as great a part in it as the heroes; there are no uncomfortable sensations of 
terror; you may be familiar with the great Afreet, who was going to execute 
the travellers for killing his son with a date stone. Morgiana when she kills 
the forty robbers with boiling oil, does. not seem to hurt them m the least; and 
though King Schabriar makes a practice of cutting off his wives* heads, yet 
you fancy they have. got them on again in some of tne back rooms of the palace 
where they are dancing and playing on dulcimers. How fresh, easy and good- 
natured is all this! How delightful is that notion of the eastern people about 
knowledge, where the height of science is made to consist in the answering of 
riddles ! and all the mathematicians and magicians bring their great beards to 
bear on a conundrum ! 

When I got into the Bazaar among this race, somehow I felt as if they were 
all friends. There sat the merchants in their little shops, quiet and solemn, 
but with friendly looks. There was no smoking, it was the Ramazan ; no 
eating ; the fish and meats fizzing in the enormous pots of the cook-shops are 
only for the Christians. The children abounded ; the law is not bo stringent 
upon them, and many wandering merchants were there selling figs (in the name 
of the prophet doubtless) for their benefit, and elbowing onwards with baskets of 
grapes and cucumbers. Countrymen passed bristling over with arms, each with 
a huge bellyfull of pistols and daggers in his girdle ; fierce but not the least dan- 
gerous. Wild swarthy Arabs, who had come in with the caravans, walked solemn- 
ly about, very different in look and demeanour from the sleek inhabitant of the 
town. Greeks and Jews squatted and smoked, their shops tended by sallow-faced 
boys, with large eyes, who smiled and welcomed you in ; negroes bustled about 
in gaudy colours; and women, with black nose-bags and shuffling yellow 
slippers, chattered and bargained at the doors of the little shops. There 
was the rope quarter and the sweetmeat quarter, and the pipe bazaar andfehe 
arm bazaar, and the little turned up shoe quarter, and the shops where reSKy- 
maile jackets and pelisses were swinging, and the region where, under the 
ragged awnings, regiments of tailors were a't work. The sun peeps through these 
awnings of mat or canvass, which are hung over the narrow lanes of the bazaar, 
and ornaments them with a thousand freaks of light and shadow. Cogia Hassan 
Alhabbal's shop is in a blaze of light ; while . nis neighbour, the barber and 
coffee-house keeper, has his premises, his low seats and navighiles, his queer pots 
and basins, in the shade. The cobblers are always good-natured, there was 
one who, I am sure, hasten revealed to me in my dreams, in a dirty old green 
turban, with a pleasant wrinkled face like an apple, twinkling his little grey 
eves as he held them up to talk to the gossips, and smiling under a delightful 
old grey beard, which did the heart good to see. You divine the conversation 
between him and the cucumbcr-man, as the Sultan used to undersand the lan- 
guage of the birds. Are any of those cucumbers stuffed with pearls ? and is 
that Armenian with the black square turban, Haroun Alraschid in disguise, 
standing yonder by the fountain where the children are drinking — the gleaming 
marble fountain, chequered all over with light and shadow, and engraved with 
'delicate arabesques and sentences from the Koran. 

But the greatest sensation of all is when the camels come. Whole strings of 
re'al camels, better even than in the procession of Blue Beard, with soft rolling 
eyes and bending necks, swaying from one side the bazaar to the other, to and 
fro, and treading gingerly with their great feet. O, you fairy dreams of boy- 
hood ! O you sweet meditations of half holidays, here you are realized for half- 
anhour ! The genius that presides over youth led us to do a good action that 
day. There was a man sitting in an open room, ornamented with fine long- 
tailed sentences of the Koran ; sdme in red, some in blue ; some written diago- 
nally over the paper ; some so shaped as to represent ships, dragons,' or mys- 
terious animals. 
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The man squatted on a carpet in the middle of this room, with folded 
arms, wagging nis head to and fro, swaying about, and singing through his nose 
choice phrases from the sacred work. But from the room above came a clear noise 
of many little shouting voices, much more musical than that of Naso in the matted 

S arlour, and the guide told us it was a school, so we went upstairs to look. I 
eclare, on my conscience, the master was in the act of bastinading a little Mulatto 
boy; his feet were in a bar, and the brute was laying on with his cane; so we 
witnessed the howling of the poor boy, and the confusion of the brute who 
administered the punishment. The other children were made to shout, I believe 
to drown the noise of their little comrade's howling; but the correction was 
instantly discontinued as our hats came up over the stair-trap, and the boy cast 
loose, and the bamboo huddled into a corner, and the school-master stood 
before us abashed. All the small scholars in red caps, and the little girls in 
gaudy handkerchiefs, turned their big wondering dark eyes towards us; and the 
caning was over for that time, let us trust. I don't envy some schoolmasters 
in a future state. 1 pity that poor little blubbering Mahometan ; he will never 
be able to relish the Arabian Nights in the original, all his life long. 

From this scene we rushed off Bomewhat discomposed, to make a breakfast 
of red mullets and grapes, melons, pomegranates, and Smyrna wine, at a dirty 
little uncomfortable inn to which we were recommended ; and from the windows 
of which we had a fine cheerful view of the gulf and its busy craft, and the 
loungers and the merchants along the shore. There were camels unloading at 
one wharf, and piles of melons much bigger than the Gibraltar cannon-balls at 
another. It was the fig season, and w we passed through several alleys encum- 
bered with long rows of fig-dressers, children and women for the most part, who 
were packing the fruit diligently into drums, dipping them in salt-water first, 
ai^kpreading them neatly over with fig-leaves. While the figs and leaves are 
di^ng, large white worms crawl out of them, and swarm over the decks of the 
ships which carry them to Europe and to England, where small children eat 
them with pleasure (I mean the figs not the worms,) and where they are still 
served at wine parties at the Universities. When fresh they are not better 
than elsewhere; but the melons are of admirable flavour, and so large, that 
Cinderella might almost be accommodated with a coach made of a big one, 
without any very great distention of its original proportions. 

Our guide, an accomplished swindler, demanded two dollars as the fee for 
entering a Mosque, which others of our party subsequently saw for six-pence, 
so we did not care to examine that place of worship. But there were other 
cheaper sights, which were to the full as picturesque, for which there was no 
call to pay money, or indeed, for a day, scarcely to move at all. I doubt 
whether a man who would smoke his pipe on a bazaar counter all day, and let 
the. city flow by him, would not be as well employed as the most active 
curiosity hunter. 

To be sure he would not see the women. Those in the bazaar were shabby 
people for the most part, whose black masks nobody would feel a curiosity to 
remove. You could see no more of their figures than if they had been stuffed 
in bolsters ; and even their feet were brought to a general play uniformity by 
the double yellow slippers which the wives of true believers wear. But it is in 
the Greek and Armenian quarters, and among those poor Christians who were 
nulling figs, that you see the beauties ; and a man of generous disposition may 
lose his heart half a dozen times a day in Smyrna. There was a pretty maid 
at work at a tambour frame in an open porch, with an old duenna spinning by 
her side, and a goat tied up to the railings of the little court garden ; there was 
the nymph who came down the stair with the pitcher on her head, and gazed 
with great calm eyes, as large and stately as Juno's : there was the gentle 
lather, bending over a queer cradle, in which lay a small crying bundle of 
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infancy : all these three charmers were seen in a single street in the Armenian 
quarter, where the house doors are all open, and the women of the families sit 
undei the arches of the court. There was the fig-girl beautiful beyond all 
others, with an immense coil of deep black hair twisted round a head of which 
Raphael was worthy to draw the outline, and Titian to paint the colour. I 
wonder the Sultan has not swept her off, or that the Persian merchants who 
came with silks and sweetmeats, have not kidnapped her for the Shah of 
Tehran. 

We went to see Persian merchants at their Khan, and purchased some silks 
there from a swarthy black-bearded man, with a conical cap of lamb's- wool. Is 
it not hard to think that silks bought of a man in a conical cap of lamb's-wool 
in a caravanserai, brought thither on the backs of camels, should have been 
manufactured after all at Lyons ? Others of our party bought carpets, for 
which the town is famous ; and there was one who absolutely laid in a stock of 
real Smyrna figs, and purchased three or four real Smyrna Ponies for his 
carriage ; so strong was his passion for the genuine article. I wonder that no 
painter has given us familiar views of the East: not processions, grand Sultans, 
or magnificent landscapes ; but faithful transcripts of every day oriental life, 
such as each street will supply to him. The camels afford endless motives, 
couched in the market places, lying by thousands in the camel square snorting 
ami bubbling after their manner, the sun blazing down on their backs, their 
slaves and keepers lying behind them in the shade and the caravan bridge, 
above all, would afford a painter subjects for a dozen pictures. Over this 
Xioman arch which crosses the Meles river, all the caravans pass on their 
entrance to the town. On one side as we sat and looked at it, was a great row 
of plane-trees ; on the opposite bank a deep wood of tall cypresses : in the 
midst of which rose up innumerable grey tombs, surmounted with the turbans 
of the defunct believers. Besides the stream, the view was less gloomy. There 
was under the plane-trees a little coffee-house, shaded by a trellis work, cover- 
eel over with a vine, and ornamented with many rows of shining pots and water 
pipes, for which there was no use at noon day now in the time of the Ramazan. 
Hard by the coffee-house was a garden and a bubbling marble fountain, and 
over the stream was a broken summer house, to which amateurs may ascend 
for the purpose of examining the river : and all round the plane-trees plenty 
of stools for those who were inclined to sit and drink sweet thick coffee, or cool 
lemonade made of fresh green citrons. The master of the house, dressed in a 
white turban and light blue pelisse, lolled under the coffee-house awning ; the 
slave, in white, with a crimson striped jacket, his face as black as ebony, brought 
us pipes and lemonade again, and returned to his station at the coffee-house, 
where he curled his blacx legs together, and began singing out of his flat nose, 
to the thrumming of a long guitar with wire strings. The instrument was not 
bigger than a soup ladle, with a long straight handle, but its music pleased the 
performer ; for his eyes rolled shining about, and his head wagged, and he 
grinned with an innocent intensity of enjoyment that did one good to look at. 
And there was a friend to share his pleasure : a Turk dressed in scarlet, and 
covered all over with daggers and pistols, sate leaning forward on his little stool, 
rocking about and grinning quite as eagerly as the black minstrel. As he sung 
and we listened, figures of women bearing pitchers went passing over the Roman 
bridge, which we saw between the large trunks of the planes ; or grey forms of 
camels were seen stalking across it, the string preceded by the little donkey, 
who is always here their long-eared conductor. 

These are very humble incidents of travel. # Wherever the stqpmboat touches 
the shore adventure retreats into the interior, and what is called romance 
vanishes. It won't bear the vulgar gaze; or rather the light of common 
day puts it out, and it is only in the dark that it shines at all. % There is no 
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cursing and insulting of Gia )urs now. If a Cockney looks or bebavcs in a 
particularly ridiculous way, the little Turks come out and laugh at him, A 
Londoner is no longer a spittoon for true believers : and now that dark ilassan 
sits in his divan and drinks champagne, and Selim has a French watch, and 
Rubeika perhaps takes M orison’s pills, Byronism becomes absurd instead of 
sublime, and is only a foolish expression of cockney wonder. They still occa- 
sionally beat a ni&n for going into a mosque, but this is almost the only sign of 
ferocious vitality left m the Turk of the Mediterranean coast, and strangers 
may enter scores of mosques without molestation. The paddle-wheel is the 
great Conqueror. Wherever the captain cries “ stop her, civilization stops, 
and lands in the ship's-boat, and makes a permanent acquaintance with the 
savages on shore. Whole hosts of crusaders have passed and died ami butchered 
here in vain. ' But to manufheture European iron into pikes and helmets was a 
waste of metal : in the 'shape of piston-rods and furnace pokers it is irresistible; 
and I think an allegory might be made showing how rauen stronger commerce is 
than chivalry, and finishing with a grand image of Mahomet's crescent being 
extinguished in Fulton's boiler. 

This I thought was the moral of the day's sights and adventures. We pulled 
off to the steamer in the afternoon — the inbat blowing fresh, and setting ail the 
craft in the gulf dancing over its blue waters. We were presently under 
weigh again, the captain ordering his engines to work only half power, so 
that a French steamer which was quitting Smyrna at the same time might 
come up with us, and fancy she could beat the irresistible Tagus. Vain hope ! 
Just as the Frenchman neared us, ‘the Tagus shot out like an arrow, and the 
discomforted Frenchman went behind. 

Though we all relished the joke exceedingly* there was a French gentleman 
on board who did not seem to be by any means tickled with it ; but he had re- 
ceived papers at Smyrna, containing news of Marshal Bugeaud's victory at Islcy, 
and had this land victory to set against our harmless little triumphant sea one. 
That night we rounded the island of Mytilene ; and the next day the coast of 
Troy was in sight, and the tomb of Achilles — a dismal looking mound that rises 
on a low dreary barren shore — less lively and not more picturesque than the 
Scheldt or the mouth of the Thames. Then we passed Tenedos, and the forts 
and town at the mouth of the Dardanelles : the weather was not too hot ; the 
water as Smooth as at Putney ; 1 and every body happy and excited at the 
thought of seeing Constantinople to-morrow. We ha<l music on board all the 
way from Smyrna. A German commissioner, with a guitar, who had passed 
unnoticed until that time, produced his instrument about midday, and began to 
•whistle waltzes. He whistled so divinely that the ladies left their cabins, and 
the men laid down their books. He whistled a polka so bewitchingly that two 
young Oxford men began whirling round the deck, and performed the popular 
dance with much agility until they sank down tired. 

He still continued an unabated whistling, and as nobody would dance, pulled 
oChis coat, produced a pair of castanets, and whistling a mazurka, performed it 
with tremendous agility. His whistling made every body gay and happy — made 
those acquainted who bad not spoken before, and inspired such a feeling of hila- 
rity in the ship, that that night as we floated over the sea of Marmora, a general 
rote was expressed for broiled bones and a regular supper party. Punch was 
brewA&gfcd speeches were made, and, after a lapse of fifteen years, I heard the 
“ OJ4 JsUglish Gehtleman” and “ Bright Chanticleer proclaims the Morn," sung 
iirfuch style, that'you would almost fancy the proctors must hear, and send us 
all home. 
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Travels in Western Africa in 1845 and 1846. By John Duncan. 

2 vols. Bentley . 

The ^writer of these travels is a Sgptchman of humble parentage ; who, 
having an early predilection for a military life, enlisted in 1822 in the first 
regiment of Life Guards — and in the hours not devoted to his military 
duties, applied himself to draughtmanship, painting, and mechanics. After 
sixteen years’ service, he obtained his discharge and the appointment of 
master-at-arms in the late expedition to the Niger. Of more than three 
hundred men engaged in that unfortunate enterprise, not more than five 
escaped ; and on his arrival at Fernando Po, our adventurer was himself 
seriously attacked with fever. He had been previously wounded in the 
leg at the Cape de Verd Islands by*a poisoned arfow thrown at him by 
one of the natives. This wound the fever so seriously affected that 
gangrene commenced, — and was only checked by a powerful acid that 
destroyed the part affected. Fortunately, our author was spared the 
necessity of having his leg amputated; and nothing daunted by the 
dangers which he had suffered, on his return to England he made an .offer 
of lus services to the Royal Geographical Society to proceed to Africa and 
penetrate to the Kong Mountains from the West Coast. The Society 
provided him with the necessary instruments and instructions, and the 
Lords of the Admiralty gave him a free passage to Cape Coast. These 
volumes present the narrative of his journey ; the country which he 
traversed having been hitherto untrodden by any European traveller — and 
reaching as far as 13° 6' north latitude and 1° 3' east longitude. 

This account prepares us for a sensible and carefully written book — nor 
has our expectation been disappointed. 

Arrived on board the Prometheus steamer at Cape Coast, Mr. Duncan 
was again attacked with fever ; but on his recovery made many interesting 
observations on the natives and the fetish of the Fantees. He speaks 
highly of King Agray ; and wonders at the neglect of him by England, 
while so much attention is lavished on the Villainous king of Ashantee. No 
human sacrifices are offered up at Cape Coast, as at Ashantee ; but civiliza- 
tion in other respects is at the lowest ebb. About thirteen miles distant is 
the town of Annamaboe ; where there is a good fort, the gate of which the 
Asliautees in their attack in 1817 attempted to blow up. The state of 
slavery among the native Caboceers is not oppressive — their condition, Mr. 
Duncan says, is superior to that of our English peasantry. But the only 
evidence of enterprise in the neighbourhood is a good road for about ten or 
•twelve miles in the interior, made at the expense of a native merchant 
named Barns. Mr. Duncan visited the krooms (villages) along the coast ; 
arid a tradition of one of these — Cromantine — he thus relates : — 

“In Cromantine there exists a tradition, or rather a tale, to deceive strangers, that 
they have still in their possession a male child Who has existed ever since the begin- 
ning of the world. This child, they declare, neither eats, drinks, nor partakes of any 
nourishment, yet still continues in a state of childhood. When I laughed at this 
absurd tale, it somewhat offended my friend Mr. Brewe, who declared that he him- 
self and his father had actually seen this infant. I therefore expressed a wish to see 
this extraordinary child ; and during the half-hour which was required to prepare 
him for the visit, we were admitted into thou* fetish-house, or temple, in the corner 
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of which was seated in a chair a little clay figure of the god whom they invoke or 
threaten, according to circumstances. In the same house, leaning against the wall, 
was the hollow trunk of a cocoanut tree, chalked over with white spots This they 
told us was sent down to them horn heaven, and was preserved hero as a proof that their 
fetish lives for them When I reproved thpir folly in believing such tales, they seem* 
ed quite astonished and incensed, especially the old fetish -woman, a pnestess, who at 
times, extorts great sums for the preparation of certain charms, supposed to be very 
potent. When a man is sick, his relations send for the fetish-man, who, if the party 
is found to be very anxious respecting the su.k man, generally makes a heavy charge, 
in addition to a g illon of rum to drink success to the fetish , and he Yt ry frequently 
orders a few bottles of rum to be buried up to the neck m the ground in different 
places, which the god is supposed to take as a fee for his favouis to the sick man. If 
he should die, the fetish-man assures his relatives that the favour of the god was not 
to be gained by so small a quantity of rum. Such is the abject superstition preva- 
lent on this coast ” 


Mr. Duncan, resolved on seeing the Wonderful Child, made forcible 
way to his alleged residence : — 

“ On entering through a very narrow door or gateway, into a circle of about twenty 
yards diameter, iemed round by a close paling, and covered outside with long grass, 
about nine feet high (so that nothing within could be si tn), the first and only thing I 
saw was an old woman, whom, but lor her size and sex, I should have taken for the 
mysterious being, resident there from the time of the Cieation. She certainly was the 
most disgusting and loathsome being I ever beheld She hgd no covering on her 
pei son (like all the other natives of thu place), with the exception of a small piece of 
dirty cloth lound her loins. Hci skin was deeply wrinkled and extiemcly dirty, with 
scarcely any flesh on her bones. Iler breaats nung halfway dow n her body , and she 
had all the appearance of extreme old age. This ancient woman was the supposed 
nurse of the everlasting child. On my entering the yard, this old fetish- woman (for 
such was her high style and title) stepped before me, making the most hideous 
gestures ever witnessed, and endeavounng to dnvo me out, that I might be prevented 
from entering into the god’s house , but m spite of all her movements I pushed her 
aside, and forced my way into the house Its outward appearanci was that of a cone, 
or extinguisher, standing in the centie of the entfosyrp. It was formed by long poles 
placed triangularly, and thatched with long erasfl yi la4irie of it I found a clay bench 
in the form of a chair. Its tenant was absent, woman pietcnded that she 

had, by her magic, caused him to disappear Off ttiy r< tin n I found my fmnds 
anxiously waiting for me, dreading lfcst something awful might have happened to me ; 
and the towns-people seemed quite in a fury They did not, however, dare to attack 
me, for they are great cowards when the least determin ition or spirit of resistance is 
shown. They are so superstitious, that not one individual would venture over the 
threshold of the holy houses without the permission of the old nurse When I ex- 
plained to the multitude the nature of the tuck practistd by the old woman, they were 
greatly incensed. There can be no doubt that some neighbour’s child is borrowed 
whenever strangers wish to see this wonderful infant ; and when dressed up and dis- 
guised by various colours of clay, it is exhibited as the divine and wondei ful child. 
The natives are so credulous, that a fetish-man or woman has no difficulty in making 
them believe anything, however extravagant ” 


The moral character of the native African may be estimated from that 
of his superstition. According to Mr. Duncan, he is wanting in affection, 
domestic duty, friendship and fine feeling. He is a polygamist ; and pur- 
chases his wives from their parents, ana sells them again to the highest 
bidder, without consulting themselves. Take our author’s account of a 
Mr. Lawson, at Accra, and his Fantee family : — 

“ He is ft little old man, much under the middle size, ft jet black, with round 
shouldeis, or bo rdei mg mote upon the buffalo or hump-buck. He very graciously 
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condescended to introduce us to two of his favourite wives, of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, for circumference of body is here considered a principal mark of beauty. They 
wore seated facing us, on the opposite side of the room, the old man seating himself 
by our side. With one of his best grins, he pointed out the two huge flesh mountains 
as his wives, upon which they seemed much gratified. Each damsel had on her 
wrist a pair of large solid silver bracelets, weighing about half a pound each, very 
plu in, and similar to those worn by the convicts in tno dock-yards in England. The 
ladies seemed about twenty-four years of age ; while their old matrimonial partner, 
very much resembling a monkey, was about seventy. * * Mr. Lawson’s two sons are 
living in the next house to their father, and carry on a trade in all sorts of goods of 
British manufacture, which are exchanged for palm-oil and ivory. Their houses are 
good, and in every way arranged to imitato our English style. They also enjoy every 
luxury which can be procured from European nations, as well as those of their own 
country. They are very kind and hospitable in their own houses to those with whom 
they are acquainted, but they arc* very deceitful and treacherous in their character. 
If an English man-of-war or merchantman is in the offing or in the roads, the old 
man acknowledges the British flag, but the moment the flag of another nation is 
displayed, he, like the Vicar of Bray, acknowledges that also. * * The old man 
professes great attachment for the English, and even pretends to give our naval officers 
information respecting the slave trade, but it is needless to say that it is always false, 
as he is one of the most notorious slave-dealers on the coast himself ; although I 
believe that it is not generally known in England he is at all concerned in that traffic. 
This statement, however, may be relied upon, as £ am writing from ocular demon- 
stration, as well as from authentic information, to a much greater extent than even 
fell under my own observation. I have also obtained information which may very 
probably lead to implicate one in this abominable traffic who is little suspected, and 
whose duty, according to British law, it is to suppress this trade. But I shall, after 
obtaining more information with regard to the conduct of this individual, write fully 
upon tills subject. * * Mr. Lawson, owing to his great trade and wealth acquired 
by the slave-trade, is acknowledged by the inhabitants as the leading man in Popoe, 
although they have a eaboeeer, or dootay, who is acknowledged os hereditary chief 
magistrate or ruler ; for when Mr. Lawson interferes, the opinion or order of the 
eaboeeer is disregarded ” 

Whydah is a place well cultivated by people returned from the Brazils — 
many of them driven aw^4fliMc$ount of the attempted revolution amongst 
the slaves. — 

“ These people are generally from the Foolah and Eya countries. Many, it appears, 
were taken away at the age of twenty or twenty-four years, consequently they can 
give a fall account of their route to Badagry, where they were shipped. They are by 
far the most industrious people I have found. Several very fine farms, about six or 
seven miles from Whydah, are in a high state of cultivation. The houses are clean 
and comfortable, and arc situated in some of the most beautiful spots that imagina- 
tion can picture. It is truly gratifying to find unexpectedly a house where you arc 
welcomed in European fashion, aiuf asked to take refreshment. I invariably found 
upon inquiry that all these people had been slaves. This would seem to prove that to 
• this country slavery is not without its good as well as bad effects. There is another 
class of colonists, emancipated slaves from Sierra Leone, who emigrated to Whydah, 
with the intention of farming ; but they are inferior in that science to the former class. 
Though most of them can read aud write a little, unfortunately, the male portion of 
them appear nearly as indolent as the uncivilized native ; notwithstanding that the 
King of Dahomey has afforded them every encouragement, by making them 
gratuitous grants of land on which they have built a small town. Immediately 
adjoining is their cultivated land, which is little more than sufficient to meet their 
own consumption ; but this is chiefly owing to the jealousy of the great slave mer- 
chants, who use their combined influence to keep their produce (flit of the market. 
There is consequently little stimulus to exertion in agriculture. Through some 
means theso colonists nad been informed that I had come to Whydah for the purpose 
of establishing a model farm : aud I was consequently waited upon by <4mir headman, 
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accompanied by several of his people, at the English Fort. They offered to give up 
to me all the cultivated land belonging to their settlement, upon condition of my 
affording them employment on the farm when labour was required, as they said that 
their united efforts, under a proper leader, would be worthy the attention of somo of 
the European merchants trading on that coast. They all seemed much disappointed 
when I told them that I was not in a position to accept their proposal. They derive 
support chiefly from the females, who are during the season employed in the bush 
collecting palm-nuts for making oil. for which a market can always be found. Seve- 
ral are also engaged in washing, which they obtain from European slave-agents, who 
are numerous here. I had during my residence in this place a servant as interpreter to 
one of these colonists, who had himself been a slave, but had been captured by a Bri- 
tish cruiser while on his passag i to Brazil, and carried to Sierra Leone, and there 
educated. He afterwards emigrated to Understone or Abbakuta — that saintly 
place of so many converts — and commenced slave-dealing. While on his passage, on 
board a slaver, he was again captured with several slaves in his possession. The 
slaves were carried to Sierra Leone } but he himself was with the crew of the slaver 
put on shore at Whydah, where he is now a resident in the above settlement of 
liberated Africans from Sierra T '•one. He now practises as a quack doctor, and his 
wife as a fetish- woman. I believe this is only one of many instances where emi- 
grants from Sierra Leone to Abbakuta, who on being liberated from slavery them- 
selves, have commenced the same abominable traffic. In spite of what has been 
said of the moral condition of the last-named settlement, agriculture, commerce, and 
industry, in my opinion, will be the only permanent means to improve and moralize 
the people.” 

The manners of the court of «the King of Dahomey are sufficiently 
curious — and among its other barbarities, are troops of female soldiers. 
Some account of these Amazons and their evolutions may amuse our 
readers : — 

“ After all the ceremony of compliments and boasting of valour is gone through, 
the officers fall in, and the whole regiment sing a song in compliment to the king. 
After that any individi^al who chooses is fcM|tep to the front, and declare her 

fidelity to his Majesty, and as soon a$ ^pother takes her place, so that 

the ceremony becomes irksome. Some tiiftfty tj foffie rem ony of one regiment passing 
occupies throe hours. After all is over the regiment kneel down, with 

the butt of their muskets on the ground and'^Eflmra slanting back over the shoulder, 
and with both hands scrape up {pe dost aittfottter themselves with it. The dust being 
of a light red colour, gives very singular appearance. Many have their heads 

entirely shaved, except a cockade ; others only shave a breadth of 

two inches from the foranmf poll. After this ceremony thoy all rise up from 
the stooping position, stiS fm Mil? knees, but body otherwise erect, and poising their 
muskets horizontally on thfeir 'two hands, all join in a general hurrah. Suddenly 
then they rise up, throwing the musket sharply into one hand, holding it high in the 
air, at the same time giving another hurrah. The whole then shoulder muskets, and 
run off at full speed. Each individual runs as fast as she is able, so that it is a race 
with the whole regiment of six hundred women. It would surprise a European to 
see the speed of these women, although they carry a long Danish musket and short, 
sword each, as well as a sort of club. It may be well to give some account of the dress 
and equipments of these Amazons. They wear a blue and white striped cotton sur- 
tout, the stripes about onc-aod-a-half inch wide, of stout native manufacture, without 
sleeves, leaving freedom for the arms. The skirt or tunic reaches as low as the kilt of 
the Highlanders. A pair of short trowsers is worn underneath, reaching two inches 
below the knee. The cartouche-box, or aghwadya , forms a girdle/ and keeps all their 
dress snug and close. The cartouche-box contains twenty cartridges, about four 
times the quantity of that used in England, owing to the inferiority of the powder. 
It is very conveniently placed, being girded round the loins. The powder and ball, 
however, is not attached $ the powder being in a small leather cap, fitted inside of 
Another, and taken out and emptied into the gun, without any wadding of any descrip- 
tion. It consequently loses much of its power, the ball or slugs being thrown in 
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loosely, and fired off more by chance than judgment. However, upon the whole, 
these women certainly make a very imposing appearance, and are very active. From 
their constant exercise of body (for the women in all cases do the principal part of 
both domestio and agricultural labours here as well as at other places,) they are 
capable of enduring much fatigue. Next came the king's second son’s female soldiers, 
from a part called Kakagce’s country, in consequence of having the government of 
that country. These soldiers, about six hundred, went through the same ceremony 
as the others. His Majesty always anxiously explained everything to me, and sent 
to the palace for paper fur me to make notes upon. During the day about six thou- 
sand women-suldiers passed successively before the king, who frequently introduced 
the principal officers of this corps to me, relating their achievements. This seemed 
to give them great satisfaction. Amongst them, he introduced me to one of his prin- 
cipal wives, a stout, noble-looking woman, of a light brown complexion. She com- 
manded the whole of the king's wives, who are all soldiers, amounting to six hundred, 
present on this occasion. The King introduced her to me as my mother. I was for 
some time at a loss to comprehend the meaning of this, but soon found that his Majesty 
hod appointed this favourite wife to furnish all English or white men with provisions 
during their sojourn in this country The term mother is, in many cases, misapplied in 
Aboiney ; for instance, if a man has a wife, or a number of them, they are called 
mothers, no one being allowed to call them wives but the king. My inquiries relative 
to the meuning of this were often erroneously answered, till I observed an old man 
whose name was given me, and soon after a young woman was pointed out to me as 
his mother, though the woman was at least twenty-five years younger than her 
supposed son. Owing to this, I was very incredulous, telling my informant that he 
must be mistaken. It may appear singular in a civilized part of the world, to learn 
that no distinction is made in the term mother between the wife and real mother. 
After introducing me to a number of his chiefs or captains, some of whom arc very 
tine well-built men, the king informed me that I had better go home, as it was now 
getting dusk. After drinking again with his Majesty, I retired to my house, where 
I was visited by many of the principal people of Dahomey, and also received the 
canes of a great many Spaniards and Portuguese (as they call themselves), liberated 
slaves from Whydah, and who were here attending the custom, or holiday.” 

Skirmishes are frequent l|e(^jrilr4he Daliomnns and the Mahees, — a 
people inhabiting a country day s’ journey to the northward of 

Dahomey — in which encoun^^ yM ft Amazons do good service. The 
Kong Mountains are in the. MmMfefontry. {The inhabitants never think 
of reserving any of tliqjr corir Oir^fifeer ptodt^e as stores ; so that they 
invariably become an easy prey, though. four crops in the 

year. The Mahees use the bow king of Dahomey 

forbidding the transport of fire-arms throiigt* fas* Sft^dom from the coast. 
On gaining the top of one of these mountains, our fcmveller discovered in a 
sort of hollow or basin on one side of the dome-shaped summit, the remains* 
apparently, of a large town. 

“This place was truly the picture of desolation, and the ravages of war and 
famine presented themselves on all sides. Hundreds of human skulls, of different 
sizes, were still to be seen ; as also the skulls of sheep, goats, and oxen. No doubt 
the latter named animals had been used as food by the people whose remains we 
saw around us, the greater part of whom had been starved to death rather than 
surrender. Many of the soldiers of my guard had been on service during this sfege, 
and described the scene on ascending as of the most awful description. The bodies 
of the dead in a putrid state were, it appears, mixed with those who were still alive, 
but unable to move ; many were wounded with bullets, whose limbs were rotting off 
and covered with vermin ; and the air was so pestiferous, that many of the Doho- 
mans died from its effects. The vultures tore the bodies of the poor wounded people 
even whilo they were yet alive. In many of th£ small fissures I observed the 
remains of various domestic quadrupeds, together with human bones, very probably 
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carried there by the vulture or eagle, also natives of this mountain, as well as the 
common fox, the panther, and large hyaena, or patakoo, the name given to it by the 
natives.'* 

The battles between these people seem indeed to be of an exceedingly 
destructive character. Mr. l)uncan calculates that during the seven 
months’ war in Gbowelley and the neighbouring mountains to the eastward, 
no fewer than forty thousand men must have perished. — Our author’s 
description of the Mountain of Zoglogbo must be cited. — 

“ The passage up the side of the mountain is so narrow as only to admit of one 
man passing at a time, and very steep and difficult, on account of the many blocks of 
stone which impede the ascent. It would have been impossible for me to ascend with 
my shoes on, had not the old caboceer of the mountain walked in front and given me 
his hand, and another person pushed at iny back, as occasion required. After a 
somewhat toilsome though romantic journey, we arrived at the gates of the town, 
which were of very thick planks of seven inches, strongly barred with iron. After 
passing the gates, the path was much easier and not so steep, from the fissure not 
being filled so high, so that the top of the fissure was far above the head, apparently 
above twenty yards. After passing a little distance farther, we came upon the town, 
which is situated in a basin, or crater, formed in the centre of the top of the moun- 
tain. Hound the outer edge of this immense basin are thrown tremendous blocks of 
various 9izes, underneath which many houses arc built. Although these blocks are 
placed on each other in such a tottering position, the houses in the centre of the town 
are erected with considerable taste aqd regularity. The residences of the principal 
merchants and influential members of the town are built in the form of squares or 
quadrangles, which are occupied by their wives, which arc frequently very numerous, 
as well as their families. Their slaves also occupy a part of the buildings, and aro 
treated as well as their own families. Indeed, as I have already observed, they work 
together in cultivating the fields, or any other domestic employment. The caboceer 
led us to a tolerably good house, with every necessary utensil for our use. Many 
presents of various descriptions were brought to me, — the old caboceer seeming much 
pleased at the kindness of his people to the king's stranger. His own kindness 
and attention were unbounded, as well a9 those of his principal attendant, a young 
man of rank from Dahomey, and the handsomest and most intelligent African I 
had ever met. The king of Dahomey displays great sagacity in sending Dahoman 9 
to the frontiers between the Mahees, Yarriba, and Fellattahs. These men, although 
acting as principal attendants to chiefs or eaboceers to the subdued Mahees, are nothing 
more nor less than political spies, — the upper rank of such persons preventing any 
combination or alliance dangerous to the power of the king of Dahomey, although 
generally the Mahees seem very much pleased with their present government and new 

* 

Our readers have had sufficient indication of the kind of scene and life 
which these remote districts of Central Africa present. We will not enter 
into any of the minute detail with which the volumes abound. The 
author obtained some information respecting the death of Mungo Park ; 
for which, as for other important matters, the reader will do well to 
consult his work. There is in it but little of adventure — the writer 
appearing to have conducted his exploration with remarkable tact and 
good fortune. 
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Highland Sports 9 and Highland Quarters . iSy Herbert Byng Ilall, 
JEst /. Author of u Scenes at Home and Abroad 8fc. 2 vote. 

H. Hurst. 

Mr. Hall boasts a good deal of his sporting feats and the sights he 
has seen, but though he intimates the hardihood of the coat of Frieze, 
there seems to be a good deal of the silky softness of the Sybarite original 
to the stuff, and interwoven with the texture. A fico for this or that 
hardship, he says, but “ pauca verba** is not the strain in which he utters 
his plaints. Nor, indeed, is he in anything a writer of few words ; and 
his descriptions, consequently, overlay his absolute matter, though not 
exactly at the rate of three grains of wheat to a bushel of chaff ; at all 
events, pretty considerably. The fault of the work, and we were predis- 
posed to expect it would be better from the lively running sketch of the 
phases in national or fashionable sports, with which it set out, is one 
inherent in many of the same sort. It is a mistake (rarely overcome by 
cleverness) in any one to suppose that what he enjoys with enthusiasm he 
has the power to communicate to others, so as to excite a similar or corres- 
ponding enjoyment. The real and the related are very different, even 
where the temperaments of actor and hearer are alike ; and when they 
differ, the story falls on the ear of listener or reader, as if it were 

“ A twice told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a sleepy man.** 

And there is another error into which the enthusiast is prone to fall. lie 
exaggerates, he colours highly, be Thodomontades ; and on the quiet and 
unwarmed recipient these qualities are far from being effective. Now we 
fear that much of our introductory remark applies to Mr. Hall’s Highland 
Sports . There are more of epicurism, feather-bedism, and display, than 
are suited to a true deer-stalker or grouse-shooter. These sports claifri 
great manliness, great plainness, and a great disposition to rough it, in 
order to make them the stimulating and delightful contrast to social, 
luxurious, or even strictly comfortable living, and thus brace the nerves and 
invigorate the health. Not but that they may be conjoined with baronial 
castles and the most refined gratifications ; but even under such auspicious 
circumstances, it is their comparative fatigue? $nd privations which give the 
grand zest to the brief relaxations of the sumphfcrus table, intellectual inter- 
course, and luxurious rest. It is the bothy that makes the palace so 
delectable ; it is the silent watching by the side of a cold rock that makes 
the intellectual conversation so pleasant ; it is the wading through mosses 
and climbing along ravines that makes the rest so sweet. But we will not 
prqacli of these things from a town study. We have, with gun or rod in 
hand, gone over most of the ground “ renowned” in this publication, and 
have even had the good luck to be the companion of the noble and thorough 
sportsmen, whose deeds in the field and territorial possessions are the chief 
theme of its praises, and, can, therefore, correctly appreciate its merits and 
demerits ; and if we incline to the opinions we have already stated, it is 
simply because we consider the leanings to bear the wrong way, and the 
repetitions, also, to be injurious to a genuine and natural picture of high- 
land spons. We will, however, in justice, allow the author t* be heard. 
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At the close of his rapid sketch of the changes in the pursuit of animals 
from the earliest period to the present time,-— having a strong disposition 
to disparage the Scottish character, even amid his blazing eulogies and 
grateful acknowledgments, he says : 

14 Our ci-devant 4 kilted' neighbours beyond tho Border, where kilts are now at a 
discount and 4 breeks' at a premium, have also made some wonderful and pleasing ad- 
vances in reference to sporting matters — though in most others they follow but slowly 
in the steps of reformation, inasmuch as 4 siller’ is required to open the floodgates in 
all matters of civilization ; and this — and perhaps they are right— is not just the 
substance they are over fond of parting with. Nevertheless they, like we humble 
Englishers, or foreigners, as we are generally termed anent the Border, have had their 
ages ; but, like wise and canny men as they are, they have managed to terminate 
precisely where we began — namely, with the Golden Age — in all matters of sporting. 
First came their age of barbarism, then of clanship, then chieftainism ; and now 
lairdism is the law and will of the land. But even in this humility a spark of ancient 
pride still lingers in the Highlands ; for there, amid those vast and magnificent hills, 
no man possessing an acre of land but is designated, not by the name given him by 
his godfather and godmother, if he had any, but they assume, by what law or right 
we have hitherto been unable to learn, the cognomen of tho clay from which they 
draw their means of existence. Thus we find tbe Laird of Cockpcn and the Laird of 
Glengarry ; and if a man gloried in the proprietorship of some dozen acres of swampy 
marsh land, doubtless he might, should it so please him, be called the ( Laird of Mud 
Marsh.' These, however, are insignificant trifles ; as harmless, in fact, as theory. 
Beware, nevertheless, should chance or pleasure lead you to the land of the mountain 
and the flood, not to call any gentleman by his right name — such as Mr. M‘ Pherson, 
or Mr. Ross, or Mr. M‘Donald, and so forth — but on the contrary let your courtesy 
induce you at once to address your friends as, 4 How are you, Cockpen ?' 4 Hope 
you're better. Mud Marsh V 

“But to resume. The barbarous sportsmen shot all game which came within 
range, and not unfrequently shot one another, by way of diversifying the sport : on 
the one hand, to supply the 4 pot au feu and, on the other, to secure their revenge, 
or possess themselves of some snug retreat and a few broad acres which their neigh- 
bours had appropriated, and for which they had had a longing, like ladies in the family 
way, when it is unwise to refuse them. 

44 With regard to the chieftains, they hunted, like our kings of yore, with much rude 
magnificence - at least as regards the number of their retainers ; whose duties were 
twofold— the one to drive deer anefgame into the toils, o£ towards the stations, where 
iheir leaders were prepared, with deadly aim, to bring down the venison with 
which they supplied their larders ; the other to assist in any little marauding party 
against their neighbours’ beef and mutton, which, in preparation for the butchers 
knife, still grazed upon the heathered hills. In fact, the chase, with them, was only a 
prelude for collecting their vassals for a more serious pastime in the pursuit of bipeds. 
And thus they amused themselves, till an Act was passed prohibiting such warlike 
demonstrations for a morning’s doer-stalking. 

“ Then came the days of Scotch breakfasts and Scotch hospitality — kippered sal- 
mon, porridge, marmalade, and whiskey ad libitum , like our own days of squire-archy, 
port wine, and sirloins. Then was the wanderer from the South welcomed in the 
North, whether in search of pleasure or of sport, from Tay to Pentland Frith ; 
riimporte, if he could swear he had a grand-father, or knew his own mother — suffice 
he was a stranger, and every house was open to receive him. These pleasant times 
hare somewhat changed, however, since the introduction of steam throughout the 
huorih and King Hudson, were he to visit John o'Groat's House — which, by-the-bye, 
exists only in name— would find the best welcome obtained for a consideration. 
Foreign importations — for we have already stated that Englishmen are termed 
foreigners in the Highlands— being somewhat more numerous, and consequently less 
select. Bring, then, a letter of introduction from your aunt, Lady Bank-note, or 
your unde, Lord Millionnaire, which will be the surest means of securing you a seat 
above the salt ; and this precaution can scarcely be condemned, when DOUMpd boots 
from the neighbourhood of Whitechapel glitter in the sun -rays on tne top of Ben 
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Lomond, and Moses, or one of his firm, is met with in half the glens of Argyleshire. 
The sporting generation of Scotchmen, however, and Highland sports, are making 
rapid advances towards perfection in the craft. Like our own young English sports- 
men, whom some wise malcontents are ever declaring as totally unfit to cope with 
those of days long since— in which opinion we must beg leave entirely to differ from 
them— there are many first-rate sportsmen to be found in Scotland.” 

Indeed ! And why not ? Why not excel in exercises, a taste for which 
they imbibe with their mother's milk, and which they practise actively and 
uninterruptedly from their cradle ? The concession is worth little, and the 
sequel does not tend to put it in a more agreeable light. The writer goes 
on to talk of Lairds who have been tempted to the south, and describes 
them, as, 

“ Good fellows, pleasant companions, good riders, and first-rate shots, doubtless 
were they, but the southern atmosphere of England banished from their minds their 
usual national prudence. They totally forgot that although the number of their 
quarterings, ana the unquestioned antiquity of their ancestry, might admit them 
within the narrow limits of first rate society, that they could never cope with men who 
had ten times their means, or follow, without speedy ruin, in the same career. What 
to the one was a matter of course, to the other was a rapid advance to beggary, and 
tended solely to enrich the W. S.’s of Edinburgh and elsewhere. As, however, some 
may not clearly understand the meaning of these letters, we will give them precisely 
the explanation that was given to us on our arrival in Scotland. On requesting to be 
informed as to what might be understood by ttta distinction of W. S. to the names of 
so many northern lawyers, the reply was, Sir W. Scott was a writer to the signet ; 
and being learned in the law, all were doubtless desirous to follow in his footsteps ; 
therefore by the payment of a douceur — to whom deponent sayeth not— numerous 
attorneys were permitted to add W. S. to their names anxious, no doubt, to be 
thought writers to the signet also, or 4 Wise Solicitors,’ or 4 Wealthy Solicitors,* or 
W. anything else you like to call them commencing with an S. We cannot presume to 
say what may be the particular duties of a Writer to the Signet, but they are certainly 
important, as it requires some thousands to perform them.” 

The gobe-mouche sagacity of fancying that the long-established and most 
respectable race of Writers to the Signet in Scotland were so called or 
assumed the title because S ir "f ilter Scotfe was a W. S. offers a piece of 
drollery which must be “tiiglily ain using to northern readers, who will also 
laugh at the following instances of our author’s gullibility. At one of the 
wild Highland inns, he states : 

“ On being ushered into a sitting-room, eight feet by ten, half filled with smoke from 
a smothered peat fire, and redolent with the smell of whiskey and bad tobacco, and 
having therein seen his goods and chattels deposited, in despair requests a shoeless 
Highland lassie, who scarcely understobd a word of English, to show him his sleeping 
apartment, that he might refresh himself previous to the evening’s repast : - imagine, 
toe say, this damsel pointing to two large cupboards, built in the wall, almost exactly 
similar to those on board a Scotch smack in days lang syne, and saying, with perfect 
coolness, 4 you may e’en take your choice !* We say, imagine such a scene occurring 
to such an individual, because the absurdity would be great. To us it did actually 
occur ; and we laughed aloud, and took our choice, and tried to sleep therein, and 
should have slept soundly, had it not been for the numerous visitors of the flea family 
who supped on us, as almost supperless we retired to our berth. Having, however, 
secured our sitting-room, we opened the shutters to let out the smoke— for glass there 
was none— and made ourselves as comfortable as Englishmen generally do on all 
occasions. We next solicited refreshment : tea, fried ham, and egg^J bannocks or oat 
cakes, and what we surmised to be smoked mutton ham, were soon placed on the 
board ; and board it literally was, for no white cloth concealed the dirt of an an- 
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washed deal table. Urged by hunger, we attacked the dainties thus rudely set before 
11s ; and had they been eatable, a sportsman’s appetite would not easily have been 
checked, and after a rough day’s walk we might readily have dispensed with the 
damask. The tea, however, was out of the question — no senna was ever half so 
nauseous ; and as for the fried ham, we insult the excellence of such a dish by giving 
its name to the wedges of smoked bacon which floated in their own grease. The 
eggs were tolerably fresh, and, being protected by their shells from tho dirty hands 
of the lassie who placed them on the deal, were clean within if not without. But the 
mutton required consideration. 4 What is it V we exclaimed, as with some difficulty, 
we made an incision into the hard and flat-looking joint : but whether it was a leg 
or a shoulder, it was utterly impossible to decide . 

“ ‘What is it I* exclaimed the damsel, who bare-footed stood at hand, as if in admir- 
ation of the bounty with which she had supplied us , 4 why, braccy, to be sure ! * 

44 4 Braccy, my bonnte lassie !— and what may braccy be ? * 

44 But we must again request permission to give her explanation in plain English. 

44 4 Why, braccy, sir, is just a sheep which dies of the rot— or, we should rather say, 
which would have died without the aid of, thp butcher’s knife, if master had not sup- 
plied his own juit in the nick of time.’ . . , 

44 Thus saving* coroner’s inquest of ert'gles and ravens, who doubtless would soon 
have appeared^^' sit on the body of thd defunct. Having done this little act of 
politeness by relieving the unhappy animal from probably an hour’s internal torture, 
he next proceeds to skin and cut up the carcase ; this process being over, two or 
three gillies set to work in the nearest brook to pound the flesh with stones till all 
the blood is extracted ; the meat and joints are then salted, and hung up the chimney 
to dry and smoke, till some hungry traveller or excursionary sportsman, like our- 
selves, may chance to halt at the posada and require a mutton ham. 

44 But we really speak nothing but fact when we assert the above occurrence, such as 
we have related it, to be a constant practice in the Highlands ; and so far from any 
disgust arising, as it did to us, at the bare idea of feasting on meat so luxuriously pre- 
pared by the Highlanders, it is esteemed as one of the greatest delicacies with which 
their larder can be supplied for winter consumption. They do not eat it, however, as 
served to us ; but a large slice is cut from time to time from the joint, and then, with 
onions, cabbages, and such herbs as may be at hand, it is thrown into the 4 pot au feu,* 
till a greasy broth is prepared, which, to a resident on the heathered mountains, is 
preferred to all tho turtle which Birch would supply, or Soyer set before the most 
delicate palate. To them, without one feeling of jealousy or regret, we leave the 
braccy so liberally offered to us, and for which, of course, we had as liberally to pay.” 

What an extraordinary Highland lassi<ri 4 i&rm«it, and what a credulous 
English tourist ! We will promise him the best speculation he ever made 
in his life, if he will go to Scotland, — this glut of common food is con- 
stantly prepared over the country — we will promise him a guinea a pound 
for every pound of Braccy he brings to market ! ! But the spirit of such 
attempts at the facetious, is a blemish and not a beauty in productions of 
this kind. Thus, for another example, in descending from the Black 
Mount in Glencoe, the party meet a fat London Cit, and his wife and 
daughter ascending, and we are told : 

44 It was quite evident that the individual who called himself a post-boy, .but 
was, in fact, a herd- boy, had been pointing out to our traveller the beauty of the 
scenery ; and, half in Gaelic, and the other half in English and Scotch curiously mixed 
together, had been telling various tales of how and where it had all happened in the 

§ leu below. The good fat gentleman, however, was either totally ignorant or totally 
eaf to this newly-invented language, for the more the lad talked, the more he mapped 
and looked amazed. At length, however, he beheld our party. We had halted, and sat 
on a rock by th^ way -side, to allow the carriage and pedestrians to pass ; and having 
previously surveyed the strangers with our glasses, were speculating on some adventure. 
On a neared approach, the lusty tourist evidently concluded from our costume, guns, 
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and companions — the dogs — that we were sporting gentlemen of the neighbourhood ; 
and in this opinion we had no objection that he should remain. And thus he accosted 
us accordingly: 

“ 4 Good sport, gentlemen, I hope ?’ 

ci i y er y fair, sir,— very fair indeed/ 

“ 4 Killed any deer ?’ 

44 4 Not many, to-day— only two or three/ 

44 4 But there are plenty among these Alpine mountains, are there not ?' 

44 4 Yes, plenty : when you get further up into the forest you will see them feeding 
in scores/ 

44 4 The d — 1 !* he was about to say, but checked himself on a sign from the pretty, 
daughter, who looked at him archly from under a pink silk bonnet— nice costume for 
the Highlands ! 

44 4 And how far, gentlemen, may we be from the forest ? Because, if we get among 
these brutes after nightfall, it may probably be unpleasant/ 

44 4 Why, the forest commences at the top of the mountain, from whence it may be 
twelve miles or thereabouts to King’s. House— certainly uo further/ 

“‘Not further ! Are the trees of thCTorhstthick ?’ 

44 Alas I what an expression had that lusty face 1 It really appeared to grow thinner 
at the idea of passing through a dense forest fill of wild deer, instead of six miles over 
barren hills ; but he felt he had no alternative, and resigned himself accordingly. 

44 4 Pray, what sort of accommodation shall we find at King’s House V 

44 4 Why, certainly much better than is generally found at such inns/ 

44 This latter intelligence was evidently pleasing ; and he forthwith broke into a 
running fire of pleasing information ; 4 Such a fine prospect this, gentlemen! Bloody 
battle in the glen below, I’m told, when the Prench landed ! And, with courteous 
salutes, we parted.” 

Such matters may be all very well and fitting for the jesting, pseudo 
smart writings which debase our literature by their trivial jocularity and 
impertinent personalities ; but they are out of place, and yet more disagree- 
able in writings which aim at belonging to a superior class. Bift Mr. Hall, 
at least in one instance, betrays a sort of scurrility which might suit him 
for the low school to which we have referred. 

44 We confess (he says) to be no lover of the 4 banks and braes of bonny Scotland/ 
save as a fishing and grouse-shootingjjountry, and this alone from J une to September 
indeed, it is the most unple'iiuig jfortion of her Majesty’s dominions we have ever 
cast our eyes on, or spent a summer’s, far more a winter’s, day in. ~ Tl*it it contains 
many a kind and hospitable heart, we most fully admit, but they are in a pitiful mino- 
rity ; and as for Scottish hospitality, so much vaunted, Scottish breakfasts, and 
Scotch abundance— believe us they exist only in the anxious hopes of the tourist, or 
in the novels of Sir Walter Scott, who deserves all, and far more than he has over 
received at the hands of his countrymen. But the romance which has found place in 
English minds, pictured by his glorious imagination, in stern reality is as great a 
fallacy as the news now crying through the streets of London, — which means that 
the insolent vaunting of President Polk may be bought for sixpence, but is not 
worth a farthing. We speak not of the natural beauties of the country, though they 
also will be found feW and far apart. Indeed, divest Scotland of its romance and 
lak'es — including of course Lochs Lomond, Katarine, Earn, Tay, and Loch Ness— • 
in fact, that portion principally visited by our gracious Sovereign during her recent 
tour— and no more desolate, bleak, and treeless portion of the wide world exists." 

Almost every syllable in his two volumes goes to the direct contradiction 
of this libel : no more glaring absurdity ever provoked critical animad- 
version. The individual rolled in abundance and revelled in hospitalities ; 
and yet has the effrontery to accuse a people of pitiful meanness and most 
sordid inhumanity ! Let us try if we can get away from this offensive 
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style, and lose ourselves in one of the very few notices of animal exploit 
with which such a work ought to have abounded. But this we must reserve 
till next week. 

Wb concluded our first notice with the prospect of exhibiting some pas- 
sages more creditable to Mr. Hall, than those upon which we felt it to be 
our indispensable duty to animadvert somewhat severely. The egotism of 
the writer might have been passed over as a common triviality ; but it ex- 
cites one’s choler to meet with a gentleman, probably without design, and 
in the mere wantonness of animal spirits ill regulated by good sense, mis- 
representing a country, and disparaging a people. Perhaps the author 
does not possess the intellect to form a proper idea of either. From his 
description of himself, he seems to be a light weight, riding something 
over 8 stone, a most daring kill-devil in the chase, a most vigorous sports- 
man with the gun, a most adroit fisher with the rod, a most perfect Ilelio- 
gabalus at the table, a most fascinating Apollo in the ball-room, a Hercules 
in gymnastics, an Adonis with the sex ; in short, a finished English Ex- 
quisite, olim Dandy. Well, then, we might be wrong in expecting from an 
individual of this sort a very correct view of the rude manners of the 
Ultima Thule , or a fair estimate of the people of Scotland. It was all 
very well whilst he was regaled arid attended in the lordly castle, but when 
he came to roughing it over rocky mountains and across turbulent streams, 
to be wet through with Scottish mists and hardly dried till he was wet 
again, to be offered the whisky instead of the champagne and claret glass, 
to be fed on braccy, and to sleep in little dirty apartments devoid of toilet 
for such as he, and it may be with a broken pane or two to augment the 
want of accommodation : it was no wonder that the Hercules got con- 
foundedly tired, the Apollo out of order, and the Adonis for “ ladies' love 
unfit.” Then does he vent his humours on the land of cakes, on the poor 
little inn at Inverouran, on the wild Glencoe, and delightful Ballahulish, 
with its picturesque granite mountains, w^shedjbv the dashing wave ; and 
yet go on bragging away as if he were a NnnrolTor a Rob Roy, whom no 
hardship cohld weary and no danger intimidate. This is the absurdity of 
the book $ the gross contradiction of the incompetent chronicler of the 
highlands, and highland sports. 

Whilst upon this subject we may bestow a few words on a question, 
which has justly attracted popular attention, and is one of paramount pub- 
lic interest in so far as they are concerned. The highlands have been in 
many parts depopulated, for the sake of introducing the breeding and 
pasturage of sheep on a large scale. This tendency has been to a certain 
degree counter-balanced by the creeping of agriculture'towards the north 
and up the hill-sides from many a fertile strath, and stream-refreshed 
gullet. But the modem mania, which leads to the extinction or expatri- 
ation of the inhabitants, to make way for deserts of deer-stalking, is an 
evil against which every patriotic Briton ought to set his face. If 

IU fares the land to hastening ilia a prey, 
u Where wealth accumulates, and men decay j 

how much worse must that land fare where men decay, not that wealth 
. may accumulate, but that a feudal system may be introduced as odious as 
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the Norman forests of a Rufus. It seems to us too monstrous for toler- 
ation in our “ snug little island/* and the middle of the 19 th century, 
when free trade, too, has become a portion of the constitution of England. 
Attendant upon this encroachment we ought farther to point with repro- 
bation to the insolent assertion of power, which would stop the artist, or 
the man of science, or the mere tourist for pleasurable recreation, from 
journeying over the heathery, unfenced, and uninjurable wilds of the 
north. Any attempts to convert the highlands into enclosures like Gros- 
venor or Portman Square, and make trespassers of harmless pedestrians, 
committing no offence, and incapable, even if so inclined, to do damage to 
the amount of a pin’s fee, ought to be put down at once by the voice of ail 
indignant public. Too many commons for exercise, health, and other ad- 
vantages have been robbed from the people of England ; and it is rather 
too much to try to take the boundless Scottish highlands from us “ at one 
fell swoop.” There are plenty of princely preserves, without carrying the 
privilege of property to this disgusting extent, and we trust it will not be 
persevered in.* * 

But we must now return to Mr. Hall, who, we dare say, would under- 
take to hunt the whole country suo periculo , without saying with your 
leave,” or " by your leave,” just as he shot the Marquis of Breadalbane’s 
grouse and black cocks, and made them'a present to the wife and daughter 
of the London Cit whom he bamboozled on the Black Mount. 

They have caught and brought home a strong mountain hare unscathed, 
and we are informed 

" When the day hod nearly closed, we found ourselves again on the grassy park 
immediately fronting the Castle ; and as the first receding light of an autumnal even- 
ing left us but little time for consideration, we determined at once to settle our affairs 
with the gentleman in the basket, whom we had removed from his stony hiding-place. 
Among the canine race then enjoying a sdjor in the Meggcrnie kennels, were two well- 
bred greyhound pups. These had hitherto scarcely ever seen a hare ; certainly they had 
never tasted the excitement of an actual chase. We determined therefore on forth- 
with granting them this pleasing amusement, with the true spirit of “ doing to others, 
and we certainly h a v H r tur trrrr quantum of sport : ergo, the aspirants for future 
fame at Altcar were produced and secured in slips, and a graceful p.*ir of puppies 
indeed were they I On the cover of the basket being lifted, away went puss, without 
hesitation, doubtless nothing loth— like what shall we say ? like the diable ? — no ! 
like an uncommonly strong and speedy hare, who had been well frightened, but not 
injured or disheartened by a few hours’ imprisonment. The slips were loosed : Nature 
taught the rest, and away flew the puppies, proving well their good breeding by stamina 
and fleetness. Twice had the snow-white hare been turned, when again she stretched 
before her eager pursuers, immediately in front of the Castle where we stood, as if 

* Our English readers ought to be aware that what are called Deer Forests , are not 
forests in the southern sense of the word, but vast expanses of unwooded country, 
with lofty and rugged mountains, with difficulty accessible to the foot of man. Of 
these nature has supplied the proper and legitimate fields in such districts as Braemar, 
Glenartney, and the Black Mount, where agriculture is impossible, pasturage employ- 
ed as far as the soil will permit, and there is neither occasion for, nor temptation to 
establish, human settlements. In such places the wild animals may fitly be preserved 
for the noblest of manly sports •, but when tracts of fertile land, refreshed by fine 
streams, and enclosing lochs swarming with fish, and sites most eligible for the support 
of a numerous population, are turned into deserts for mere feudal pomp in the chase, 
and travellers are forbidden as trespassers to visit the beautiful scenery of the land, 
every voice ought to be raised against so unpatriotic and selfish an encroachment 
upon common rights,— Ed. L, G. 
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determined to swim for life across the river, rather than die by such young foes — when 
lo I a new enemy appeared on the field of action, who soon decided the question. The 
scene was truly one of amusement : we had at the moment entirely forgotten that pre- 
vious to leaving the Castle in the morning, a favourite and first-rate greyhound bitch, 
then heavy with pup, had been left in one of tho rooms fronting the park, where the 
chase was then proceeding. The window of this room had unfortunately been left open, 
inasmuch as, being from eighteen to twenty feet from the ground, it was never imagined 
that an animal in her state would endeavour to ebcape therefrom : nevertheless, we 
were deceived ; she managed, on hearing the halloos which sounded through the glen 
as encouragement to the young dogs, to raise herself on her hind legs and look out. 
The scene which presented itself wus doubtless most satisfactory to her mind, for not 
a moment did she hesitate. Out from the window she sprang, heavy as she was, and 
alighted without injury on her feet : a few strides she made across the park, straight 
for the hare, which was running at right angles to her. They met, and iu an instant 
it was flung high in the air. Breathless with astonishment, the pups stopped their 
rapid career, and gazed on tho lifeless body of their prey ; whereas the old lady, none 
the worse for her prowess, walked quietly back towards the Castle, as much as to say 
— * That's the way to do the trick, young 'uns 1 go, get your suppers, and recollect 
the lesson.’ This self-same bitch has figured in the Coursing Calendar, as the 
winner of many a stake ; and the pups she produced on this occasion, only one week 
after this window-flight, «dl proved very superior dogs.” 

And here is a specimen;of*lhe enthusiastic. 

“ With our kind conductor, we skirted a great portion of the thick wood or covert, 
our companions al&o being appointed to favourable localities for the passing of the 
deer ; and at length we found ourselves fairly ensconced in a thicket, irom which we 
commanded the crossing of two long rides or paths, cut in the recesses of the forest ; 
and a multitude of beaters being thrown in, Heaven knows where, we awaited the 
coming of the sovereign of the gljp— barring Glcnmoriston himself. What passed 
beyond, as thus we lay secluded inrhat retired spot, we cannot here recount, inasmuch 
as a monthly volume of the 1 Colonial Library' would not admit of it. But as long as 
the breath of life remains to us— and we would wish to sneak our natural feelings, 
though many may say ‘stuff !' — we shall never forget that day. Half an hour elapsed 
in pleasing dialogue, in a sort of demi-tone. A joke was passed — a smothered laugh 

the proposal to light a cigar. . The deer will smell tho smoke : their scent is very 

acute. Nevertheless, we both wished it. How dreadfully cold ! Never mind, a shot 
will warm you. We sink knee-deep in wet 1 Ah, that's nothing, when you’re used 
to it I be patient. Well we might f an hour not a sound. Can we be 

well placed ?/* Decidedly so — none better. We are frozen ! Never mind. 

“Hark ! a shout ! Bang I The sound died away. We started up — held the rifle 
firmly. Look out 1 A blackcock passed us. ‘ D — n those blackcocks 1 at any other 
time how welcome 1 Another shout— another bang ! Half an hour more elapsed — 
we could scarcely brave it longer. Frozen — half drowned — the first hour's merriment 
began to flag. Had e only been allowed a cigar ! but then red-deer are not fond of 
the smell of baccy. We coughed. — You must not cough ! We sneezed — No sneezing ! 
We danced. —You must not dance. This is forest deer-shooting, is it ? A jungle, tor 
all we cared. Alas ! how long we had desired such luck ! but then, like the child 
who cries for a toy, having obtained it, we could have flung the treasure away. But 
as yet we had not obtained it. Two hours had we remained in this damp and cold 
seclusion, when, lo ! a louder report saluted our anxious ears ; close at hand the echo 
came, and all our miseries were about to cease. 

“Be patient — for Heaven’s sake, be calm l” said our young companion, ‘or you 
will miss him.' 

“ We have heard the whistling ball, which tells of danger past, fly harmless o’er 
our head in scenes of bloodshea and danger— we have heard the shriek of agony 
occasioned by its paralyzing stroke — we have seen death busy in the ranks of men, 
and have known' tno hour of agony and pain : in such moments we have thought of 
home and loved ones far away, and the heart has beat quick, and the nerves have 
been unstrung. We have also felt the joys of pride and pleasure, and known, which 
many nc’erjwn count, moments of joy and excitement, which repay, and well repay. 
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for long, long hours of bitterness and anxiety. Yet, though folly it may be to declare 
it never have we felt half the feverish excitement that was caused us at the moment 
when, looking up the open forest side which lay in our front, we beheld the approach 
of about twenty red-decr coming towards us at full speed. Perhaps it was the cold 
— perhaps the wet, or the long waiting — we know not which ; but so nervous were 
we, that scarcely could we lift the rifle to our shoulder. We managed, however, to 
shake off partially this feeling which unnerved us, and, bringing the rifle to the 
shoulder, prepared for the coming deer.” 

He finally kills or wounds a deer : at least the laird writes him a com- 
plimentary, though rather dubious letter, on the subject, and sends him a 
haunch and pair of antlers. Elsewhere, our author paints his portrait in 
the Highlands as indulging much in smoking tobacco of the finest names, 
and reading Dumas's romances. Of a snuggery in December, and of 
himself in this sort of egotistical indulgence, he is kind enough to acquaint 
the public. 

44 Snug enough and warm enough, we must admit, notwithstanding the bitter cold 
which reigned without : for the room which, fora season, we claimed as our own, 
measured somewhat less than twelve feet by eight ; and while a fire blazed on the 
hearth, big enough and bright enough to roast a New Year’s sirloin, curtains, shutters, 
and doors were closed. Moreover, as if determined to make the best of the warmth, 
our legs were deposited on the hob, not far distant fpomffhe top of the chimney-piece 
— our back reclined on a soft and well -cushioned arm-olfair ; and while in our right 
hand we held for perusal the ‘ Chateau d'lty our left secured a Meerschaum, small in 
si/e, but well filled with c’naster. from which,® ever and anon, the perfumed smoke 
curled up towards the ceiling, and sened to brighten an imagination already well-nigh 
extended to the full, from the interest of the book we were perusing. This was the ex- 
tent of our indulgences, for toddy we never drink, or aught else, while smoking ; 
ami although c’naster may not come quite up to the mark of more refined lovers of 
the aromatic weed, we find it cheaper, and it serves our purposo well.” 

“ We have already taken leave to remark, that we have not the power of placing 
mere simple facts before our readers in any other form than that in which they 
actually presented themselves to us, or of putting words in the mouths of men other- 
wise than as we heard them spoken ; therefore must we leave yur friends to tell their 
own tales, and call on memory for a faithful delineation of what they told. 

“ A fine curl of smoke had just risen in small circles towards the ceiling of our 
snuggery, forced up rapidly at the last moment doubtless from a i^ore vehement puff, 
caused by an exciting pass p^o *ho pen of ISiunas, when the door opened, and a 
smiling face peeped into the room — a mild, an amiable face it was — and^hen a cough, 
doubtless the effect of the smoke. A hand was extended, and a hearty welcome given. 

“ * IIow is it possible you can exist in such an atmosphere ? Cold as it is unques- 
tionably without, this room is like a baker’s oven, and the smoke is more dense than 
the mist on the mountain top.’ 

“ ‘ Precisely : we were at this very moment on the top of Monte Christo, and a most 
treosurable mount it is.’ 

“ 4 Well, however interesting, put aside your book, and let me open the door, for I 
am half stifled ; and then tell me, are you up to a ramble ?’ 

• “ ‘ A ramble ? Decidedly. Where and when ?’ 

“ ‘ Why, as to the where, I have frequently heard you express an intense desire to 
cross Corryarrick, and 4 tomber,’ as the French have it, on Kilyawhoimin or Fort 
Augustus, previous to leaving the Highlands— a desire in which I eagerly participate.* 

*• 4 Cross Corryarrick thus late in the season !’ 

44 4 And kill an old woman.* 

44 4 More likely to kill two young men ; but are you in earnest ? are you serious in 
your intentions ? for if such an excursion be practicable thus late in the season, the 
very difficulties which present themselves arc sufficient to induce us at once to desire 
to participate in your wanderings j and, above all things, we are 4 anxious to see a 
snow-storm on the mountains.” 

The cigar divan and the December tempest on the mountain top seem to 
us to associate ill together ; but wc have done enough for this . . rk, and 
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conclude with only one extract more, an account of a drunken debauch 
under circumstances which rather add to than take away from its ungraci- 
ousness. After a severe day’s chase of game, the party having been hospi- 
tably entertained, we read as follows : 

“We therefore turned our horse’s head from the battle-field, and leisurely pursued 
our route towards a neighbouring Highland Castle, where we had been kindly invited 
to sojourn for the night. And never shall we forget our visit there, as long as me- 
mory with life exists. Having arrived at the portals of this truly splendid abode, 
situated in one of the most romantic and beautiful localities in Scotland, at no great 
distance from Dunkeld, we gave our horse to the servant in attendance and thence 
proceeded to divest ourselves of the paraphernalia and dirt of tho chase ; and having 
substituted a more sombre garb, we were welcomed by our host in an apartment, the 
decorations, valuable pictures, and objects of vertu in which, would not have discre- 
dited the mansion of the richest peer of the realm. Having said this much, we may 
add that a similar appearance of elegance and wealth evinced itself in all other parts 
of the castle, even to the bed-rooms, where comfort and even luxury abounded. To 
make our tale the more readily understood however in its truthfulness and quaintness, 
we must add, without intentional offence, that while the proprietor of this noble 
chateau was absent, the duties of offering the well-known hospitality which generally 
there abounded, were left to the care of a younger brother, who, with many admirable 
qualities and most perfect breeding in maimer and conduct, nevertheless fully carried 
out in practice, on most occasions, the theoretical national cognomen of ‘ Canny 
Scotchman.’ Thus, our expectations, as far as gastronomic indulgences were con- 
cerned, certainly bore no comparison vyith the luxuries and comforts by which on all 
sides we were surrounded ; therefore, after having been warmly greeted by our host, 
we were by no means surprised at his assertion to the guests assembled, that he had 
nothing better to offer them than boiled rabbits, with which the estate supplied his 
table most abundantly. Yet knowing full well the parsimonious character which 
he bore in the neighbourhood— although there are few better repasts than rabbits 
stewed with onions— as we looked around on the hungry faces of the company, and 
knew that our appetite at this moment would have enabled us to eat our grand- 
mother similarly stewed, we certainly fell, as the last word in the marriage 
ceremony informs us, amazed. But still more so, in addition to our gratification, when 
on crossing a fine cntrance-hall, filled with ancient and curious implements of war and 
of the chase, on the dining-room being thrown open, wo beheld a large roundtable 
abundantly supplied with covers ; in fact, on this occasion, a most ample and well- 
cooked repast was*served, and we rail set to w ith a v ig our and determination to do 
justice to the viands, and honour to the absent lai?d,“w'd J ose well-known liberality we 
felt could &lo£e~ fiitve been the means of securing to us so many creature comforts 

“ Now, it so happened, that one of the expected guests, a gallant Major of Infantry, 
who had joined in the chase of the morning, having lingered too long in the vain hope 
of discovering that we had been mistaken in our conviction of the deer’s having crossed 
the Toy, did not reach the castle till we had made considerable havoc with a salmon 
fresh that morning from the river, and whose richness we were endeavouring to correct 
with just one gout of most excellent Cognac. The first glance at our hungry party 
convinced the soldier, and with reason, that no delay could be admitted for ablution or 
personal adornment, so he forthwith joined us at the table — booted and spurred, 
splashed, and in scarlet. 

44 It would be difficult to explain at this remote period, the reason, if reason there 
existed, for such a cause ; yet it was nevertheless apparent, that while the addition of 
the officer to the assembled company increased their merriment, it also increased 
the determination of the whole party to do ample justice to the good things so unex- 
pectedly, yet abundantly, provided. Moreover, the reported character of 6ur host’s 
love of keeping his siller in his pouch, appeared— -whether out of frolic or malicious- 
ness, we wifi not presume to decide— to have caused so exciting a thirst to overcome 
the guests, thata<bottle of claret was scarcely placed upon the table ere it was emptied; 
and this with such rapid succession, that an anxious, nervous, muscular twitching in 
the face of the absent laird's brother soon became too evident to be mistaken. 
This fact, however, only increased tbe ardour of attack ; and the midnight hour was 
therefor*^*# at hand ere we retired from the dining-room to the handsomely furnished 
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drawing-room already named. The excitement, however, aided bv the libations of 
claret so copiously imbibed by all, tended only to increase a desire wr further excite* 
ment ; and smoking was not ox&r proposed, but acceded to. 

« To quit, however, the eaiyRnd luxurious seats in which we hod ensconced our- 
selves was out of the question : and by this time, the juicy grape had so happy an 
influence on our host, that, admitting his pocket to be generally closed, his heart was 
decidedly open on this occasion, to any desire, however strange, on the part of his 
guests. Long Turkish pipes, the humble clay, and the Havannah cigar, were there- 
fore at once supplied — and as strange a scene presented itself as ever was, or perhaps 
ever will be, seen in this magnificent Highland sporting quarter. 

“ Comfortably ensconced in a most luxurious arm-chair, sat, or rather lounged, the 
gallant officer, in full hunting costume, with a clay pipe in his mouth, from which the 
curling fumes of Dutch Cut wafted in clouds towards a beautiful sporting piece by 
Murillo, which adorned the opposite wall : in another equally luxurious chair, reclined 
a young Knglish tourist, with a cherry-stick a yard and a half long, at the end of 
which was a small Turkish bowl resting on a table of immense value, formed of mosaic, 
and which had been purchased and conveyed to its then resting-place at an enormous 
expense ; and in another part of the room, at full length on a sofa, cigar in mouth, 
reposed a third guest in the full enjoyment of his aromatic weed, while he calmly 
admired a hunting-piefee by Teniers, which hung over one of the fire-places : in the 
centre of the room, a party of four prepared themselves to try a hand at whist, as an 
ancient servant of the family entered with a jug of boiling water, and sundry black 
bottles containing brandy and whiskey, as a finale to the festivities which had already 
been so copiously enjoyed. 

“ Fatigued by the sports of the day, however, and excited beyond our general custom 
from the share we had taken in the endeavour to inebriate the host — no very courteous 
act fur his hospitality, by-thc-bye — we availed ourselves of the opportunity of escap- 
ing to our downy couch, in order to prepare ourselves for a journey on the morrow. 
Iking over- heated and feverish from our libations, however, sleep was out of the 
question, and at an early hour we sallied forth to take a look at the magnificent 
scenery by which the castle is on all sides surrounded, as well as to walk along the 
beautiful terrace which skirts the river Tay. 

“ The fresh breezes of the morning soon revived Wis, and renewed appetite 
warned us the hour of breakfast was at hand. With this hope we turned to- 
wards the castle, and reached the dining-room, the scene of the previous night's 
entertainment: not a soul, however, had made liis appearance; at length one, and 
then another entered, like ourselves, anxious to revive themselves with the morning 
meal. Thus an hour passed ; neither our host no% the gallant soldier, however, greet- 
ed us ; the bell was rung and‘ansW6Y&J* hut the laird was not up, the keys were under 
his pillow, and he could not be disturbed. 

“ At length, famished, and anxious to bid adieu, we ventured to his sleeping 
apartment, when the §ight which presented itself was quite sufficient proof that the" 
national beverage had had the desired effect, while no claret would cause him to 
succumb. Jf the laird had suffered in the onslaught, however, he had not suffered 
without disabling his foe ; for, stretched on another bed, lay the soldier, booted and 
even spurred, as on his joining the festive board. We must now draw a veil over a 
scene which, immeasurably ludicrous to those who witnessed it, we have only referred 
to in recollection of a day, which commenced with sport and pleasure and terminated 
in laughter. 

“ Should this meet the eye of those to whom we have alluded, may they take it as 
it is meant, and give us an opportunity of enjoying their society again." 

Not very likely we should think, for Highland Chieftains do not like to 
be held out to the world as parsimonious while furnishing to strangers 
even every excess they may seek, have their splendid furniture and invalu- 
able works of arts endangered or spoilt ; and finally, their households, 
their neighbours, and themselves, turned into ridicule. 
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The Modem Unbeliever , by Emma Newton . Author of‘ Difficulties 
of a Young Clergyman in times of Division .* 

Emma Newton (she must not recoil from her Christian name, seeing 
that we know not whether “ the style” of maid or matron belongs to it) 
seems to have no scruples in flying at the highest possible game. The title 
of her former book makes this clear. We should have thought ‘The 
Difficulties of a Young Clergyman’s Wife* quite enough for female manage- 
ment ; without any meddling with the “ false doctrine, heresy and schism” 
which must pass through the hands of the Professional Theologian during 
c< times of division.” Here, again, she grapples with one of the hardest 
subjects in the range of philosophy, with a confidence as entire as that of 
“ Penthesilea in ancient times, and also Joan of Arc” fas Dugald Dalgetty 
hath it). Her armoury of weapons against unbelief is nothing more or less 
than the capital initial. 

This she fixes on the hero, “ calling him U” with as much emphasis as 
angry gentlewomen are used to throw into the personal pronoun in other 
less pious warfares — and by the above designation supremely satisfied 
that she has deprived him of power to reply. To be serious, Emma 
Newton has but a poor idea of the virtue and value of Faith : since to 
shew the evil of its opposite she is obliged to resort to improbable 
occurrences. 

The Unbeliever is represented as just married to a wife whom he 
passionately loves anditorho passionately loves him. On a sudden, he 
becomes frantically jealous of one of his lady’s discarded lovers ; without 
due provocation quarrels with him, shoots him dead in a duel, and wanders 
the world, thenceforth with a Cain’s mark upon his forehead. We are 
Unbelievers enough to doubt c the good effected by productions so un- 
christian in tone and so irrational in invenTtHTTaa -this. The lady, however, 
writes plefeanlly ; and in some novel “ innocent of mischief” would 
probably be found an amusing companion by pilgrims of every sect and 
party. 


Daughters . By the Author of “ The Gambler's Wife ” 3 vols. 

Newby . — The Protege By Mrs , Ponsonby . Author of “ The 
- Border Wardens 3 vols, Ilurst, — All Classes . By Madame Wol- 
fensburgher . Author of “ Seymour of Sudley 9 " 3 vols, Newby , — 
Marie . Prom the French . Edited by Count D' Or say. With 

Illustrations . Chapman and Hall, 

v We class these novels together as being all the work of female invention. 
To the first might have been affixed the motto. 

“ I wonder any man alive would ever rear a daughter, since the interest 
of the talc tufas upon the sufferings of an amiable and affectionate mother 
in the casualties attending the casualties of “ her flock.” A more hope- 
ful, united, and amiable family than the objects of Mrs. Cameron’s ambi- 
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tion has been rarely introduced to us : she, herself, too, attracts us as 
every young and beautiful mother should, who will be matronly without 
becoming unsympathetic, yet both mother and daughters are brought to 
great sorrow by her worldliness. For in contradiction to those painters 
in black and white, who cannot mix their colours and have but one pattern 
symbol for every given virtue and vice ; we maintain that there is a worldli- 
ness which can, not only seem attractive, but be amiable, — the worldliness 
which, while it fixes itself on secondary objects, works out its purposes by 
the agency of every good gift and gentle grace. Though worldly in covet- 
ing grand matches for her daughters, and thus turning her efforts in a 
direction opposed to their true happiness, Mrs. Cameron is neither false 
nor insidious nor sycophantish. A character like her’s was attempted 
some years \tgo in a novel called * The Maneuvering Mother* — but that 
lady was a much more unblushing schemer, — a much more unscrupulous 
despot, than the mother now under the microscope. While recalling 
the former novel, we are reminded of another example of the unconscious 
similarities adverted to in the review of Lady Tevegiana Fullerton’s new 
tale, namely, that some of the combinations of trial, by which Mrs. Came- 
ron is lessoned bear a curious resemblance to those which tormented, but 
did not cure, the manocinering Lady Wetheral. The marriage of Lena, 
“ our eldest,” which, as it were, seals her up for life in a stone coffin, 
had its prototype, if we mistake not, in the earlier story. It is true that a 
certain relief is here given to the unmitigated gloom of the victim’s gran- 
deur by the evolutions of her sisters-in-law, the heiresses of Beauchamp 
Towers, — who break prison and trouble the history in a manner which is 
thoroughly life-like. Srch an education as theirs could not but produce 
such a womanhood ! We are not too old nor too grim to enjoy the love 
story of Annie the second of the daughters. This is told with great 
sweetness, — and her appearance hi the tale, after its close, managed 
with delicacy and feeling. The troubles of Janet, the third daughter, and 
their solution, are somewhat less readily to be comprehended : — it may be, 
that ere she reached th^*» our* authoress was becoming tired of her 
* Daughters.’ As a whole, however, the novel deserves prai^jjnot merely 
as its writer’s best work, but as one of the most interesting domestic novels 
published during the season. 

The design of Mrs Ponsonby in 1 The Prot£g£’ is far less clearly made 
out : — at least if we are to accept her title as the exponent of her novel. A 
Yeoman’s son adopted into the family of the Lord on whose estate he 
is born, and who, of course falls chin-deep into unrequited love with his 
patron’s daughter, offers matter plain enough ; and which — albeit as old 
Alnaschar’s visions of the Dean of Santiago’s ambition, — is susceptible of 
being wrought up into something strong and brilliant. Mrs. Ponsonby 
further seems to have originally intended to illustrate if not to defend, the 
axiom that “blood will have blood,” — that the “ squire of low degree” 
has no business to aspire to “ the King’s daughter of Hongrie.” We may 
leave her in undisturbed possession of her truth or fallacy, as may be : — since 
one “ notion” seems to have driven out another so fast, jvhile the lady 
proceeded with her task, that wc should be greatly puzzled to say which is 
the hero and which the heroine of the novel, and what romance or reality 
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it is mainly intended to enforce. We hare an implacable wife, outraged 
by the discovery of her husband's infidelity, who puts herself forwardly 
beyond the reach of his repentance, that she may train up her daughter to 
avenge her, — heedless if the girl's own happiness be sacrificed in the pro- 
cess. We have the young ascetic Clergyman, who is rapidly becoming a 
stock character; — this time, in the exercise of his priestly office very 
nearly plunging into the extacies and agonies of a Father Confessor's pas- 
sion for a marned woman. Among all these groups Mrs. Ponsonby wan- 
ders rather than ' moves steadily. It is rare to find a novel containing so 
many indications of character, withal so wearisome as the Protege for the 
reason just assigned. 

Being in a humor for quotation, the verse of a song occurs to us which 
would not have been a bad motto for f All Classes — 


O Life is very fair ! 

And Music sweet ! 

Scc’st thou what else is there, 
Down yonder street ? 


Mourners by death beds wake 
Dark ones their pillows shun. 
Hearts of neglect must break 
While they dance on ! 


The contrasts of life — the Skeleton at the banquet — the dark closet 
in the Palace — the Beauty within and the Pauper without — the Temp- 
ter and the Tempted (so impreesively contrasted in Barry Cornwall’s 
lyric) — these and similar pairs and disparities have been present 
to Madame Wolfensberger when she was “ casting on” her new novel : 
— which “all classes” may read without fear of weariness. Beyond 
the possession of some such general notion as the above she does not 
pretend to the Preacher’s gown and bands — and is all the more enter- 
taining because she does not keep school. The suppression of a will by 
a beautiful adventurer's widow of low birth and connections — the fearful 
price she has to pay for the purpose of secrecy — and the tracking out of the 
truth by the lover of her step-daughter — furnish forth three volumes of 
viscissitude almost as cunningly dovetailed and contrived as if the autho- 
ress of * Susan Ilopley' had entangled ‘'the fn&fce holding the clew fast. 
Indeed — n<JTfoirgetting the writers of Spanish comedy — women seem to 
manage an imbraglio more adroitly than the stronger sex : and Madame 
Wolfensberger, as we have heretofore borne testimony, takes “ an honour- 
able degree” among the sisterhood. All that she writes is carefully writ- 
ten ; and for this deserves the novel reader’s careful perusal and the critic’s 
good word. Though we cannot subscribe to the translation of the 
“ Works of George Sand” as an advisable measure, still less one which would 
be regarded as a boon to English society and morals, we must be dull and 
bigoted indeed to deny the grace, beauty and simplicity of some of Madame 
Dudevant’s short stories — and were the first to call admiration * Andre’ 
and the ‘ Master Mosaicists’ as excellent and to be warranted. We have 
also taken frequent occasion to admire the pictures of the greatly maligned 
provincial scenery of France which some of the tales in question contain. 
Much of its beauty lies in the Artist’s treatment of subjects outwardly 
unpromising enough — even as a clay-pit treated by a Karel du Jardin 
^becomes a more attractive object, and ranks higher as a work of art, than 
tne Sybil’s Temple at Tivoli, or the Promontory at Bellagio, or the lihine 
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Fall at Sehaff-hunsen, when set down literally by a merely clever handy 
craftsman. Hence we should be false not only to former professions 
but to every true principle of taste were we not to authenticate — so far 
as welcome can do it — this ‘Marie’ — a simple and graceful translation 
of * La Mare au Diable.’ As a story of peasant life it may rank with the 
best of Anerbach’s ‘ Dorfgeschichte.’ The preamble may be thought by 
others, besides ourselves, to be somewhat of the longest — an over-large 
gate to a little city ; but Madame Dudevant will theorize and teach. There 
is a certain amount of tediousness, it would seem, of which every earnest 
person must be delivered in one place or other — and we would rather have 
it prefixed and separate than in the body of the narrative, retarding its 
progress and palsying its life. How Germain, the ploughman, was sent 
out to woo a second wife, and in what manner he found one, are told 
with aitlessness and power which no one can resist. The name of the 
Editor is a warrant that both French and English are well understood by 
the translator ; — this donble qualification being by no means constant among 
those undertaking the task in these manufacturing days. Madame Dude- 
vant’s style is not by any means among the easiest to render. That it may, 
however, be naturalized, with grace, colour, accuracy, and fulness of mean- 
ing, we have had one or two satisfactory examples, — and another is before 
us in 4 Maiie.’ 


Extracts from the Diary of a Workhouse Chaplain. By the 
Rev . D. Zr. Cousins , A. M . 

To judge from the motto to this volume, “ The short and simple annals 
of the poor,” Mr. Cousins aspires to wear the mantle of the Itevd. Legh 
Richmond ; whose tales about certain of his parishioners have long made 
one of the favourite books in the Library of Low Church Romance. At 
all events, these " Extracts” bear internal evidence of their having made 
part of no real Diary. 

The paupers who confessed to the Workhouse Chaplain -must otherwise 
have spoken in a phraseology strangely like Rosa Matilda’s stock in trade. 
Here for instance is a specimen which has turned up accidentally : — “ In 
the case of my parent” says the daughter of * The J eweller’ “ that 
which was at first the raging swell of insanity, by degrees sunk down into 
the calm of idiotic indifferentism.” This is prettv well, by way of par- 
lance, even for those who “have seen better days” ! — We might not how- 
'ever have taken notice of such grandiloquence had not the serious tone of 
the preface — the dashes in places of names, seemingly introduced to screen 
real modesty or real crime — and the author’s perpetual allusions to his suc- 
cessful modes of spiritual treatment — been calculated to mislead the 
reader into the expectation of an honest and genuine record. Improper as 
the issue of such a list of cases would have been — unless made after such 
a lapse of time as is only provided for by posthumous publication — it 
is to our thinking less objectionable than a confession ljjte the present ; 
where reality and invention are so confounded by conscious infallibility, 
that kind souls, less versed in romantic authorship than ourselves, may, for 
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aught we know, believe this Diary to be gospel-true. We are weary of 
so-called “books on religious subjects,” in which the anathematizers of 
worldly excitement attempt to destroy their adversary by an awkward use 
of his own weapons. But however weary we may be, it may be feared 
that we are still far from the confines of “ the waste of paper turned to 
small account.” 


The Sojourn of a Sceptic in the Land of Darkness . See. 

By P. H. Waddell. 

This miserable imitation of 'The Pilgrim’s Progress’ is written in the 
worst taste, and most uucharitable spirit. As an allegory, it is a failure 
from beginning to end : — similitudes are confounded with relations, ana- 
logies with resemblances, and imaginative creations with sober realities. 
As an argument it has neither cohesion nor consistency. Like Gray’s 
country house its “ long passages lead to nothing,” and it terminates with 
a conclusion in which nothing is concluded. 


The New Philosophy. Part I. 

There is enough of novelty here — but not a particle of philosophy. 


The Story of the Battle of Waterloo . By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A . 

Here is, indeed the story of modern times — the legend which no tale- 
teller could spoil ! We thought we knew by heart the romance of the 
flight from Elba, — the strange feverish, dream-like reign of one hundred 
days, — the thrilling muster at Brussels on the night of the Duchess of 
Richmond’s ball, — the long vicissitudes • of that June day which some 
declare even nov we did not win ! and the abdication, momentous prelude 
to a rest for Europe which may heaven keep unbroken for another thirty 
years I yet on turning to Mr. Gleig* s “ story,” we found ourselves almost 
as much thralled by its details as our grand-children will be when 
“ $uave qui pent //” and “ Up guards and at them” are repeated by the 
fire-side some sixty years hence. In truth we were hardly in case, coolly 
to examine how the chronicler has done his spiriting ; but we think, well, 
— because it is done simply, and because he rarely interposes himself 
betwixt the reader and the combatant armies and their leaders. Ilis tone, 
too, with regard to the French side of the story is commendably clear of 
that triumphant insult which perhaps it was not in human nature that the 
party historians who stood nearer the period itself than we do should 
avoid. While we cannot wish to obliterate memory, we feel that her 
record is noblest when least proud or passionate. The victory speaks loud 
enough without taunt of those against whom the fortune of war declared 
itself. Finally, these make up two very interesting volumes of Mr. 
Murray's Library. 
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The Wayside Cross ; or the Raid of Gomes : a Tale of the Carlist 
War . By Capt. E. A. Millman . 

A spirited and interesting little story ; with somewhat too much of the 
material of the melo-drama of the country in which the scene is laid for the 
taste now happily developing itself in the novel reading public. That 
public is beginning to seek for gratification in intellectual vicissitudes and 
revolutions of character — in states and struggles of mind — in a word, to 
require moral interest. We are, however, only just rising into this higher 
and healthier condition : and it is scarcely fair to measure the work of a 
young artist by the standard which the veterans of the craft have but begun 
to acknowledge. There are youth and freshness about tbe book : and indi- 
cations of talent which sanction a hope of better things when the writer 
shall have seen more of the world and studied more deeply the modes by 
which human passions manifest themselves. 


The Intellectual Family . A Tale, by Emma Ackfield . 

It is unlucky, to say the least of it, when a tale with a title of preten- 
sion like the above, gives in its first pages such irrefragable evidence of the 
writer’s uiiacquaintance with her mother tongue. The style of Miss or 
Mrs. Ackfield resembles nothing so closely as the talk of Deborah, the 
house-keeper in Tylney Hall. Should any reader, forgetting that novel, 
have a curiosity to know what this was like, 4ic has but to strike out the 
stops (or to put stops every where) to make singulars plurals, and plurals 
singulars, and to mix personal pronouns in contempt of every rule and 
receipt propounded by Lindley Murray. Something like this is the manner 
of * The Intellectual Family,’ the matter whereof seems thereunto con- 
formable. 


The Cardinal! 8 Daughter . A Novel, in 3 vols. By .the late Robert 
Mackenzie Daniel . 

The Cardinal’s Daughter ? What an indecorous title ! We may expect 
soon to see the ‘ Pope’s Son* ! And if it were not heresy and high treason, 
we should pray, that when Pope Pius the IXth is translated to heaven, 
'he may leave his mantle to a son worthy to succeed him. This, en- 
passant. 

Notwithstanding its title, “The Cardinal’s Daughter” is a very proper 
book, and quite free from the unwholesome excitement of the works of 
our Gallic neighbours. The author has chosen a very striking period for 
his fictitious narrative which is interwoven with Henry VIII.’s divorce and 
marriage, Anna Boleyn’s death and the reformation. The nominal heroine 
is the daughter of Wolsey, the Cardinal par excellence of English story. 
Her lover, Ralph Brandon, is one of the principal movers ef the reformed 
religion ; but his elopement with a nun makes the disinterestedness of 
the sentiments he utters very questionable. The author describes him as 

it 
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" a man whose acquirements were beyond his years, and his views beyond 
the period in which he lived. His hatred of oppressions, his ardent 
love of freedom, his generous hope of liberty of conscience, and desire, 
amounting almost to a passion, to see his countrymen freed from the 
- admitted power of despotism in the crown, proceeded from a clear 
knowledge of the hideous events which existed from ideas fed by the 
unquenchable hope of a vigorous mind, from vast and brilliant views of 
human tights and the active benevolence of thought, the noblest ele- 
ment of greatness of soul.” In a colloquy with Wolsey he thus boldly 
expresses himself — "The popedom of a king will be as odious as that 
of a priest, its despotism no less. Liberty of conscience I deem to 
be my birthright, and I will fight for it by the side of any who will 
suffer in such a cause. Not that alone. We crave the liberty whutti our 
fathers enjoyed — freedom from capricious wrong ; justice and published 
law. We claim for the poor man protection from the rich ; for the rich, 
the right to eftjoy his possessions, although a courtier covet them.” 

Henrietta de Mayenne (the Cardinal’s Daughter) is disgusted with the 
monotony of conventual life, but in her anticipated freedom she dwells 
more on the evils she avoids than the temptations to which she will be 
exposed on her entrance into society ; and much more on the pleasures she 
is to obtain than the good she r is to perform. The most interesting 
character in the book, and the real heroine is Pauline, the companion of 
smugglers. She is of that homogeneous class to which belong Goethe’s 
Miguon, Byron’s Kaled, Scott’s Fenella, and Victor Hugo’s Esmeralda ; 
yet with sufficient individuality to acquit the author of direct plagiarism. 
Her devotion to lialph Brandon, his escapes, and her unrequited love, form 
the principal romance of the book, and carry with them earnest sympathy. 
Walter Scott has made the public fastidious, as regards historical novels, 
but we venture to recommend "The Cardinal’s Daughter” as a well illus- 
trated piece of history. The scenic effect is in excellent keeping, though 
merging occasionally into melodramatic action, when the rivals clash their 
swords, exit fighting, and then come on tire stage again fighting, and finish 
off fatally. The author has opened the inmost recesses of Wolsey’s heart, 
the character is drawn flatteringly. We were not prepared to hear that he 
was not " sordid, and that avarice formed no part of his character.” He 
certainly had a heart of gentle mould that could be warmed by love and 
chilled by remorse. Ilis adherence to his faith and his efforts to maintain 
papal power, were as much influenced by personal gratification as Henry’s re- 
jection of it. It shocks our pre-conceived reverence for the eafly partizans 
of reform, to read of the "rabble rout” by which they were joined, and the 
fanatical zeal which was roused to extinguish bigotry and superstition. Many 
of them were as the author says, " Men who had attained one great truth, 
the very light of which seemed to have rendered them incapable of seeing 
any other. Fierce in their gloomy tenets, and enthusiastic in needless 
things.” "Put not your trust in princes,” is the good old moral that 
adonis the , tale; and, "Expect not success from any effort, which is not 
made with*ftore motives and singleness of heart.” 
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Lord Hardinge, 

Henry, Viscount Hardinge, one of the most distinguished of the com- 
panions of the immortal Wellington, is the grandson or Nicholas Hardinge, 
long the chief clerk to the House of Commons, and eminently dis- 
tinguished for Jhis attainments in constitutional law. His father was 
the late Rev. Henry Hardinge, rector of Stanhope, Durham, a clergy- 
man highly respected for his unaffected piety and benevolence. As Hemy 
was a younger son, advantage was taken of his family connexions to 
obtain him a commission in the army at a very early age. But, notwith- 
standing the temptations that beset youth under such circumstances, he 
devoted himself earnestly to learn the duties of his profession, and acquired 
such proficiency that he soon attracted the favourable notice of his supe- 
riors. Ilis name was first brought prominently before the public in con- 
nexion with that of the lamented General Sir John Moore, on whose staff 
he served during the memorable campaign which ended in the disastrous 
retreat to Corunna, and the glorious victory which threw a gleam of brilli- 
ancy over the close of a period of loss and suffering. Captain Hardinge 
was standing near Sir John Moore when that general was struck by a 
cannon-shot. It was to Hardinge, who attempted to remove his sword, 
that the dying hero addressed the energetic words, “ It is as well as it 
is ; I had rather it should go out of 'the field with me to the same gen- 
tleman, and to Col. Anderson, Sir John Moore expressed his satisfaction 
at falling as became a soldier on the field of victory, and his pathetic hopes 
that his country would do him justice. 

After the death of Sir John Moore, Captain Hardinge became still more 
intimately acquainted with Sir Arthur Wellesley — the immortal Welling- 
ton lie served under him during the whole of the peninsular war, and at 
the battle of Waterloo, where Sir Henry Hardinge, who had received the 
order of the Bath for his meritorious career in Spain, had the misfortune 
to lose an arm. To write the history of this portion of JSir Henry Har- 
dinge' s military career, would be merely to repeat the narrative of cam- 
paigns which are or ought to be familiar to every Englishman. During 
the entire period Sir Henry was so identified with his illustrious chief that 
it is scarcely possible to dissever his achievements from those of Wellington. 

Soon after the conclusion of the war (Nov. 1821), Sir Henry Hardinge 
married Lady Emily Vane, daughter of Robert, the first Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, and relict of John James, Esq. About the same time he entered 
into political life, and was known as the sincere friend rather than the 
partizan of the Duke of Wellington. He has held the offices of clerk 
of the ordnance and secretary-at-war, he was also during a brief but a very 
troubled and important period secretary for Ireland. In this last-named 
post he displayed administrative talents of the highest order; uniting 
to firmness of purpose the most conciliatory habits aud demeanour, so that 
he won not merely the respect but the regard of his uiosL inveterate poli- 
tical opponents. It was for these qualities that he was selected to fill the 
high office of governor-general of India at probably the most critical period 
in the history of our empire in that country which has occurred sinep. the 
days of Warren Hastings. — Bentley's Miscellany , 

H 
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Visit to Ids Highness Rajah Brooke , at Saraioak. By Peter M‘ Quhae , 
Captain of her Majesty's ship Daedalus . 

On the 18th July, 1845, H. M’s squadron, consisting of one line-of-battle 
ship, two frigates, three brigs, and one steamer, under the command of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, got under weigh, formed order of sailing in 
two columns, and proceeded to beat down the Straits of Malacca. After 
several days’ sailing, a fierce Sumatra squall was encountered, which 
brought the squadron in two compact lines to an anchor off the Buffalo 
rocks in very deep water. Some cause prevented the commander-in-chief 
from approaching nearer to the town of Singapore. Supplies of bread 
and water having been brought out by an iron steamer, the Pluto — Mr. 
Brooke, Bajah of Sarawak, and Captain Bethune, the commissioners for 
the affairs of Borneo, having embarked in the flag-ship, a brig-of-war 
detached to New Zealand — once more the order of sailing was formed, and 
the force proceeded down the straits of Singapore en route for Borneo. 

That immense, unexplored, and little-known island has, since the occu- 
pation of Singapore by the British, as a natural consequence, become of 
daily increasing importance, and the settlement on that fine and navigable 
river, the Sarawak, under the raj^liship of Mr. Brooke, bids fair to pro- 
duce results which, even in his most sanguine moments, he could scarcely 
have anticipated. 

It is hardly possible to speak of this gentleman in terms of sufficient 
force to convey an idea of what has already been accomplished by his 
talents, courage, perseverance, judgment and integrity. It required moral 
courage of a high order, in the face of difficulties to the minds of most 
men insurmountable, to bring the wild, piratical, and treacherous Malay, 
and the still more savage race, the Dyak tribes, not only to listen to the 
voice of reason, but to become amenable to its laws under his government. 
His perseverance was great under trials, disappointments, and provocations 
of a nature to damp the energy r of the most enthusiastic philanthropist that 
ever undertook to ameliorate the condition of his fellow man. His judg- 
ment has been rarely excelled in discovering the secret motives of the 
different chiefs with whom his innumerable negotiations had to be con- 
ducted ; and in an extraordinary degree he possessed the power of discri- 
minating between the wish to be honest and that to deceive, betray, and 
plunder. He evinced the most unimpeachable integrity, the most rigid 
justice in protecting the poor man from the tyranny and exactions of the 
mpre powerful chief ; and he showed his little kingdom that the adminis- 
tration of the law was as inflexible in its operations towards the great men 
of the country as towards the more humble of his subjects ; and all this he 
carried into effect by mildness of manner and gentleness of rule. 

He has gained the love and affection of many ; he has incurred the 
hatred of some, and is hourly exposed to the sanguinary vengeance of the 
leaders, whose riches were gathered amidst murder and plunder from the 
crew of some c betrayed or shipwrecked vessel, and who have foresight 
sufficient to perceive that if settlements similar to that on the Sarawak 
should be extended along the north-west coast of the island, their bloody 
occunation is gone. They therefore endeavour to hinder, as far as in them 
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lies, the good which is flowing from the noble and brilliant example of his 
highness the rajah of Sarawak, of whom Great Britain has reason to be 
proud. It is for the British government to afford that countenance and 
protection which shall be necessary to prevent the interference of others, 
who from jealousy may wish by intrigues to interrupt, if not to destroy the 
great moral lesson now first exhibited amongst these wild people, and in 
regions hitherto shrouded in the darkest clouds of heathenism and barba- 
rity, amongst a people by whom piracy, murder, and plunder are not 
considered as crimes, but as the common acts of a profession which their 
forefathers followed, which they have been taught to look upon from their 
earliest days as the only true occupation, in which they may rise according 
to the number and atrocity of their cruelties. 

Not long since several wretches were convicted at Singapore, on the 
clearest evidence, and condemned to death for deeds of the most revolting 
barbarity. At the foot of the gallows rather a fine-looking young man, a 
Malay, justified himself on the principles above stated, and died declaring 
himself an innocent and very ill-used man, since all he had done was in 
the regular way of his business. It is not to be wondered at then, that, 
entertaining such doctrines and sentiments, the whole Malay population of 
the great and numerous islands of the East, have been regarded by the 
European commercial world and navigators in these seas as a race of 
treacherous and blood-thirsty miscreants. How admirable, then, in our 
countryman, to have commenced the good work of regeneration amongst 
many millions of such men, not by the power of the sword, but by demon- 
strating practically the eternal and immutable rules of equity and truth ! 

On the arrival of the squadron off the Sarawak, a party accompanied the 
admiral in the Pluto to the house and establishment of Mr. Brooke at Kutch- 
ing, about eighteen miles above the mouth of the river. The house, although 
not large, is airy and commodious for the climate, and stands on the left bank 
of the river on undulating ground of the richest quality, capable of producing 
in abundance every article common to the tropics ; clearance was progressing 
on both sides of the river, and Mil doubtless rapidly increase when the 
perfect security of property which exists is more generallymnderstood and 
appreciated. Some years ago a small colony of industrious Chinese located 
themselves on the banks of the river, under the protection of the rajah of 
the day ; their little settlement became flourishing and prosperous, and 
was rapidly increasing in wealth and importance, when at one fell swoop 
the villanous Malays seized, plundered, and murdered them ; and the more 
fortunate Chinese who escaped home, spread the report of their treatment 
so widely, that it will take some time to remove the impression. But I 
feel convinced that emigration from China under British protection might 
be carried to any extent, and a race truly agricultural and industrious in- 
troduced, to the great benefit of this rich but neglected portion of the 
world. It may be mentioned as a singular fact, that on no part of this 
coast was the cocoa-nut, that invariable type of a tropical region, found, 
having been gradually destroyed by pirates, until introduced by Mr. 
Brooke, who has used every exertion to extend the planting of trees, by 
having the seedlings brought in great quantities from Singapore; and by 
convincing his people that every tree, at the end of a few years, is worth a 
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dollar from the oil it will produce, which meets a ready sale at all times, 
many thousands have already been planted, and the number is increasing. 
It is by such small beginnings that the minds of these people must be dis- 
tracted from the thoughts of robbery and plunder ; and it is by practically 
showing them that dollars are to be had without the shedding of blood, 
that the rajah of Sarawak is endeavouring to sow the seeds of industry and 
of civilization, and step by step to change their ideas, their habits, their 
hearts. That an all-wise Providence may prosper his undertaking, must 
be the prayer of those who may have visited his settlement, and who, like 
myself, have witnessed his disinterested and unceasing thoughts for the 
peace, happiness, and comfort of the community of which he may truly be 
designated the “ father.” 

The town of Kutching stands on both sides of the river, here about 200 
yards across ; the houses are of very slight construction, with open bamboo 
floors and mat partitions, best adapted for the climate, although those 
occupied by the Europeans are of a better description — still of the same 
material — all raised some feet from the ground to admit a free circulation 
of air from underneath. 

The night passed by the admiral and party was rendered very agreeable 
by cool refreshing breezes from some high, insulated, granitic mountains 
at a distance in the interior ; and ^even during the day the heat was not 
unbearable ; thermometer Fabr. about 8(> deg. The canoes on. the river 
are of the slightest construction, and are apparently unsafe ; yet the passen- 
gers crossing the creeks and the river invariably stand up in them — but woe 
to the unpractised or unsteady ? Accidents, although rare, do sometimes 
occur, attended with loss of life. 

Mr. Brooke had been absent some six or seven weeks when the admiral 
accompanied him on his return to the settlement. He was not expected, 
but the news of his arrival spread with wonderful velocity, and the various 
chiefs were speedily assembled to greet him with a cordial and hearty wel- 
come. The re-union of the oldest of his swarthy counsellors, as well as of 
the youngest, who dropped in after dinner had been removed, and took 
their places on the benches by the side of the walls, according to their 
modes, customs, and privileges, together with the naval officers and Euro- 
pean civilians, with the rajah in his chair and two of his most worthy native 
friends, entitled by birth to the distinction, seated beside him, presented a 
picture not destitute of interest certainly of great variety ; for some of the 
byaks, . with round heads, high cheek bones, and large jaws, remarkably 
differing from the Malay race, were there to complete the background. 
All were most attentively listening to the conversation of the rajah with 
his Malay neighbours, enjoying a cheroot occasionally given to them 
by the visitors, and quietly making their own observations. Mr. Wil- 
liamson, the interpreter, a native of Malacca, who speaks the language as 
a Malay, had another group around him, eagerly putting questions on the 
^various little subjects interesting to themselves; and without the least 
approach to obtrusive familiarity, the evening was passed, I dare say, very 
much to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The principal exports, at this period, consist of antimony ore, of great 
richness, producing 75 per cent, of pure metal. It is found in great quan- 
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titiea, at a distance of ten miles up in the river, and by excavations from 
the base of some hills, in the manner of washing the mines. It is brought 
down the river by the natives, carried to a wharf, where it is accurately 
weighed, and then shipped for Singapore by the rajah, who pays for the 
whole brought from the mines a stipulated price per picul to the chiefs, 
who pay the labourers, boatmen, and all other expenses. In former days, 
his highness the rajah took the lion’s share ; but the arrangements of Mr. 
Brooke are on the most liberal scale, his first and only object being to 
encourage industry, and to show how greatly the comfort and happiness 
of all are promoted by a rigid and just appreciation of the rights of pro- 
perty and by a faithful and honorable adherence to every agreement and 
bargain. The result has been a vast increase in the quantity of ore ex- 
ported, and an extending desire to be interested in the business. 

A passing visit does not enable one to speak geologically of a country ; 
and as there is a gentleman of practical science at present making his 
observations, it would be presumptuous, in* me to offer a remark on the 
formations of this great country. But a single glance at the beautifully un- 
dulating hills, at the gorgeous verdure, and growth of every branch of the 
vegetable kingdom, at once points out the inexhaustible capabilities of the 
soil for the cultivation of sugar, coffee, spices, and every fruit of the tropics, 
many of which already flourish as specimens in the rajah’s garden and 
grounds, and invite the industrious to avail themselves of such a country 
and of such a river, and become proprietors on the banks of the Sarawak. 
British capital and protection and Chinese coolies, would very soon change 
the north and north-west coast of Borneo into one of the richest countries 
in the world. 

The admiral proceeded in the morning some short distance up the river 
to return the visit of the chiefs, and was every where received with the 
royal salute of three guns ; the whole party, accompanied by the rajah and 
Mr. Williamson, the interpreter, at eleven a.m. re-embarked on board the 
Pluto, which had been in a very hazardgus situation during the night, 
having unfortunately grounded on a ledge of rocks close to the bank, by 
which she sustained considerable damage : and proceeded flown the river to 
regain thtf squadron at anchor off Taujong Po, the western part of the 
Maratabes branch of the Sarawak ; and here it was found that the steamer 
must be laid on the beach, as it was with difficulty the whole jjower of the 
engines applied to the pumps could keep her afloat ; she was accordingly 
placed on the mud flat at the entrance of the river. A frigate and another 
.steamer were left behind to assist in her refit, and the admiral moved 
onwards towards Borneo Proper, where, in the course of a few days, all were 
re-assembled, but in consequence of the flag, ship, by mistaking the channel, 
having struck the ground on the Moarno shore in going in, the ships were 
moved outwards some considerable distance. Mr. Brooke, accompanied 
by an officer from the Agincourt, visited the sultan at the city of Brum ; 
and, on the following day, the sultan’s nephew, heir-presumptive to the 
throne, with a suite of some twelve or fifteen Pangfcran and chiefs of the 
blood-royal, under the “ yellow canopy,” came down to reffurn the compli- 
ment, and to communicate with the admiral on affairs of state ; they were 
received with every mark of distinction and kindness by the commander-in- 
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chief, and certainly there never was exhibited a more perfect sample of 
innate nobility and natural good manners, than was presented by Buddru- 
den, to the observation of those who had the pleasure of witnessing his 
reception on the quarter deck of a British ship of the line by a crowd of 
officers, and amidst the noise and smoke of a salute ; the whole of this party 
were the intimate friends of Mr. Brooke and firmly attached to British 
interests. Buddruden, in reply to some question put to him as to his ever 
having seen so large a ship before, said that, although descended from a 
very ancient and long line of ancestors, he had the proud satisfaction of 
being the first who had ever embarked on board a vessel of such wonderful 
magnitude and power, and so much beyond any idea he had formed of a 
ship of war. The most marked attention was paid by those who accom- 
panied him to the privileges and etiquette of the country ; none below a 
certain rank presuming to sit down in his highness’s presence ; indeed, only 
those indisputably of the blood-royal were admitted to that honour ; every 
part of the ship was visited, and the prahu, with the yellow umbrella- 
shaped canopy, once more received her royal party, who proceeded to render 
an account of their visit to the sultan in his regal palace at Bruui, accom- 
panied by the Pluto steamer. 

On the following morning, the admiral hoisted his flag on board the 
Vixen, and, accompanied by the«Pluto and Nemesis, also steamers, and 
taking with him a considerable force of seamen and marines, and an armed 
boat from each ship, proceeded up the river, with the intention of compel- 
ling Pang&ran Yussuff to return to his obedience and duty to the sultan, 
and to give an account of himself for being implicated in piratical trans- 
actions. 

On the arrival of the armament opposite the town, the sultan held a 
grand levee for the reception, and in honour of the admiral's visit, and the 
Pang&ran was summoned to present himself in submission to the mandate 
of the sultan. This he refused to do, and had even the hardihood to ap- 
proach the palace, and when at last threatened to have his house blown 
about his ears, coolly answered, *that the s*hips might begin to fire whenever 
they pleased, that he was ready for them ; and sure enough, on the Vixen 
firing a sixty-eight pounder over his house to show the fellow* how com- 
pletely he was at the mercy of the squadron, he fired his guns in return. 4 
few rounds from the steamers drove him from his bamboo fortress. The 
marines took possession, and his magazine was emptied of its contents of 
gunpowder, which was started into the river, and all his brass guns were de- 
livered over to the sultan, with the exception of two, which were retained! 
to be sold for the benefit of two Manila Spaniards who had been piratically 
seized as slaves, and who were now taken on board the squadron to be re- 
stored to their home. His house being thrown open to the tender mercies of 
his countrymen, was speedily gutted of all his ill-gotten wealth, and left in 
desolation. There were no killed or wounded. Pang&ran Yussuff retreated 
to the interior, continued in rebellion, raised a force with which he attacked 
the town and Muda Iiassin’s party, but was defeated, pursued, and killed 
by Pangfcran Buddruden. 

The squadron proceeded to Labooan, to cut wood, with the thermometer at 
92 deg., for the steamers, filled them ; and on the morning of the 15th of 
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August, a new order of sailing and battle was given out per “ bun tin,” and 
the novelty of two frigates towing two steamers was exhibited to the won-t 
dering eyes of those present, called upon to keep their appointed station, 
work to windward, tack in succession, and perform every evolution with 
the neatest precision, in spite of light winds, heavy squalls, and most 
variable weather. 

The force intended to attack the stockade and fortified port of that arch- 
pirate Scheriff Posman on the Malloodoo River, proceeded under the im- 
mediate command of the admiral, who took the brigs and steamers with 
him to the entrance of the river, and here it was found that the iron 
steamers, which had caused such trouble, were not of the slightest use, 
there not being water sufficient even for them over the bar. The whole 
flotilla was placed under the command of Captain Talbot of the Vesta, the 
senior captain present, who on the morning of the 19th of August, attack- 
ed with great gallantry, and carried the very strong position of the pirates, 
with the loss of eight killed and thirteen wounded. The iron ordnance 
was broken, the fortifications destroyed, and the town burned to the ground. 
It was reported the day after the action, that the Arab chief had been 
mortally wounded, but the squadron quitted the bay before this was com- 
firined. 

I cannot leave Borneo without giving* a brief description of the coast 
from the mouth of the Sarawak to this splendid bay, more particularly as 
its features are so widely different from those generally attributed to it. 
From the Sarawak to Tanjog Sirik, the land is low, and for some miles 
from the beach covered with mangrove jungle, but from that point to 
Borneo river, undulating ground, moderate hills, and occasionally red- 
sand cliffs, mark the nature of the country to be dry and susceptible of 
cultivation ; and, as these hills are clothed in perpetual verdure, there is 
nothing imaginary in the supposition that the soil is salubrious and pro- 
ductive. From Borneo river, north-eastward, a range of hills, of consider- 
able altitude, run the whole length of the # coast, the sea the greater part 
of the line washing their base : and immediately inland, in latitude 6 deg., 
that most magnificent and striking of all eastern mountains, Keeney 
Balloo, towers to the heavens to the height of 14,000 feet, cutting the 
clear grey sky before sunrise with a distinctness never exceeded, and 
marking the primitive nature of its formation beyond controversy. It 
may be called an “ island mountain,” for, with the exception of the range 
of hills above alluded to, and with which it has no continuity, it rises 
abruptly from the plain, alone in its glory, and giant of the eastern stars — 

“ With meteor standard to the breeze unfurl’d, 

Looks from his throne of squalls o’er half the world.” 

The Bay of Malloodoo is extensive, with safe anchorage everywhere 5 
the coast-range of hills terminates on its western shores, and round to the 
south-east the land is of moderate height, with a range of greater altitude 
at some distance inland, and Keeney Balloo bounds the view at about 
thirty-five miles distance in the south-west. The land on the eastern 
side is low, but on the whole a more eligible position to pldht and protect 
a settlement is not to be found on the whole coadt, and it stands so pre- 
eminently superior to Labooan or Balambargan, and would so effectually 
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destroy piracy in the neighbouring seas, that the British government 
ought to have no hesitation in taking possession of this bay, with sufficient 
breadth of territory to secure supplies and support for a colony. It is 
quite evident, from the manner in which this pirate Arab has held pos- 
sesion with impunity, and from his stronghold had carried on his depre- 
dations for years, either that the Sultan of Borneo acted in collusion with 
him, and was' a willing witness to his atrocities, or that he had not the 
power to clear his terntory of such a miscreant. I have no doubt of the 
former being the case, as much of the property acquired by blood and 
rapine has frequently beqp ecfyi publicly in Borneo ; perhaps some of it is 
to be found in the palae# sultan. There ought to be no delicacy 
in this matter. Great claim to the country is scarcely disputed. 

One well fortified post would,* with the presence of a brig-of-war or two, 
secure the obedience of th^yrhole district. As for Balambargan, it is an 
arid, sandy island, #ith scanf&hupply of water, and an unproductive soil. 
It has two harbours, both 1 and intricate, and must always depend 
upon foreign supply for it& sustenance. Labooan may be somewhat better, 
but its geographical position is pot eligible as a station for vessels of war 
intended to suppress piracy/ being too far to leeward in the north-east 
monsoon, and too distant from the Sooloo seas and adjacent straits, now 
much frequented by the numerous vessels trading to China,* to afford them 
that protection which a settlement at Malloodoo would at once accomplish. 
Merchant vessels using the Palawan passage from India and the Straits 
of Malacca, would find in Malloodoo Bay, during the strength of the 
north-east monsoon, a wide and extensive anchorage in which to take tem- 
porary shelter, and make any refit which might become necessary from 
working against the monsoon, as well as easy access, equally convenient 
for vessels taking the Balabac Straits, coming from thence and Macassar. 

Stone may be had in abundance in any part of the bay ; excellent stone- 
cutters from Hong Kong in any numbers might be procured, and coolies 
in thousands would be found to accompany them. A week’s ruu thence, 
in the north-east monsoon, would land a wing of a Madras regiment on 
the ground, and a few junks would convey all the living and dead material 
necessary to place them in comfort and security in a very short time. 
The climate is good, the land is rich, and water abundant ; the countless 
acres would soon attract the industry of the Chinese, when once assured 
of protection to their lives, and undisturbed possession of their property. 

The admiral, accompanied by the Borneo Commissioners, went over on 
board the Vixen steamer to the island Balambargan, on the afternoon of 
the 21st, and the ships of the squadron followed in the course of the night, 
taking up their anchorage outside the shoals of the southern, whilst the 
commander-in-chief and his party went to the northern harbours, where 
the Pinto had preceded them, and at day-dawn on the 22nd they landed 
to explore the neighbouring jungle for the site of the settlement which had 
been formed by the East India Company in 1773, from which they had 
been driven by the Sooloo people, but which had been occupied a second 
time in 1803, And evacuated ultimately as a useless and unprofitable set- 
tlement. The British government have always maintained their clear right 
to this island, ceded to them by the King of Sooloo, on his being liberated 
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from prison at Manila, when that city was taken by Sir William Draper ; 
and Balambargan is indisputably a British island, and part of the empire. 

The position which the town had occupied was clearly traced by the 
rubbish, and brick and mortar scattered over a considerable surface, and 
the numerous broken scraps of crockery and glass gave sufficient evidence 
that here had been placed the houses, buildings, and defences erected* by 
the settlers, but all are now silent and forlorn. In this dry season the soil 
was completely covered with sand, aud the bush of a very scanty growth ; 
nor could any indications of water be discovered. A long walk on the 
beach, in the direction of the southern h&rbpur, led to no farther discovery 
than that some ridges of clay crossed the ijfllpd} terminating at the shore 
in moderate altitude, and covered witl^^r^i^O/ considerably larger dimen- 
sions than those near the site of the tgwtt. A complete detour of the 
harbour was made by the Pluto, from the paddle-boxes of which the sur- 
rounding country, being almost lev^l with could be clearly distin- 

guished as of the same sandy nature, but^w^h, ^ all probability, is in the 
rainy season a lagoon entirely covered with water. It had a poor and 
uninviting appearance. Several large baboons 'came to the beach, and, 
taking up their seat on some fallen trunk of a tree, gazed wi^h great tran- 
quillity at the Pluto as she passed along. Many tracks of the wild hog 
were seen on the beach, but on the whole, Balambargan is the last island 
I should select as my “ Barataria.” 

A short visit was made to the adjacent island of Bangney, and a boat 
went up a river on the south-west quarter, running for several miles 
through low, flat, mangrove jungle, but descending in clear cascades from 
the hilly part of the island, which ranges entirely along the north-western 
division, and terminates at the north point in a very remarkable and beauti- 
ful conical peak, 2000 feet high, covered to the apex with evergreen wood. 
The south-eastern division is flat, and probably of the same mangrove 
jungle through which the boat ascended the river, after having with diffi- 
culty got over a flat bar at its entrance. On this expedition not a living 
animal was seen, not even a bird, fiut the elevated part of Banguey presented 
a far more inviting aspect than anything to be seen in Balambargan. True, 
there is no harbour, and with the exception of the river alluded to, it is 
said to want water. The piratical prahus sometimes rendezvous here, in 
readiness to pounce on any unwary vessels passing through the Balabac 
Straits. 

Let me express a hope that the British government will speedily alter 
the face of affairs in these seas, by supporting Mr. Brooke on the Sarawak, 
and, without loss of time, planting a similar colony on the shores of the 
bay of Malloodoo. — Bentley's Miscellany . 


Our own Parliamentary Report • 

The House of Commons met yesterday at the usual hour. 
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Private business . 

Baron Rothschild sheeing the Speaker in his place enquired whether he 
wash not inclined to a little business with him ? He (the lion, member) 
would give the right hon. gentleman three and sixpence for his wig and gown 
— (Loud cries of “ Oh 1 oh !”) — and would wait on him at home with the 
monish. (Loud cries of “ Order.”) 

The Speaker stated that the proposal was unparliamentary, and must be 
retracted. (Hear.) 

Baron Rothschild retracted it with pleasure. On second thoughts, he did 
not believe the garments worth the monish. (Oh, oh.) He had only made 
the proposition because he understood that this was the hour devoted to pri- 
vate bushiness. (Order.) 


Petitions . 

* 

SlR R. H. Inglis presented a petition from Exeter Hall, praying for the 
prohibition of the sale of the liquor called Ginger Pop, in consequence of 
its name being similar to the Bishop of Rome. 

Lord John Manners presented a petition from Young England, praying 
that the trials at the Central Criminal Court might forthwith be conducted by 
the Ordeal of Combat. He thought that lists might be erected in the ring at 
Astley’s ; Mr. Barry might be engaged as Jester ; and Ben Caunt and Alic 
Reed might be retained as permanent Counsel for the Crown. 

Notices of Motion . 

Mr. Chisholm Anstey gave notice that, on the first of April, he would 
move for returns of every curtain lecture delivered in Great Britain since the 
invasion of Julius Caesar. f 

Lord George Bentinck gave notice that, on the same day, he would move 
for a Committee' to enquire into the advisability of repealing Magna Charta, 
and restoring the Heptarchy. 

Mr. Hume gave notice that he would, at an early day, move for returns of 
the number of ha’porths of milk taken at the doors of furnished lodgings, dis- 
tinguishing the ha’porths taken for the first-floor-fronts from those taken for 
two-pair* backs ; also distinguishing those ha’porths said to have been con- 
sumed by these “ owdacious cats,” from those ha’porths which had been con- 
sumed but not paid for by the lodgers. 

The hon. gentleman also gave notice that he would move for a committee of 
enquiry into the case of Quanky Sambo, formerly Rajah of Bungletiffinpore, 
now sweeper of the crossing at Cockspur-street. 

Mr. Disraeli gave notice that he would move for a committee of the whole 
house, to consider the propriety of compensation being made by Government 
to those members of the Jewish persuasion whose ancestors had had their 
teeth extracted by King John. (“ Oh, oh,” and “ hear,” from Baron Roths* 
child.) 
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Colonel Sibthorp, seeing the noble lord the leader of the Protectionist 
» party (Lord George Bentinck) in his place, begged to ask him a question. 
He (Col. Sibthorp) had subscribed to a Monster Derby Sweep, and he begged 
to ask the noble lord what horse he (the noble lord) thought had most chance 
of winning ? (Order, order.) 

Lord George Bentinck said that he was not a Derby prophet. He recom- 
mended the hon. and gallant gentleman to write to that particular medium of 
public information called Belt's Life, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Chisholm Anstey begged to put a question to the noble lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In case of Queen Pomare visiting this country, 
he wished to know whether she, as a foreign sovereign, would be expected on 
state occasions to wear the costume of her country ? 

Lord Palmerston said something in reply, which did not reach the gallery. 


Repeal of the Union, * 

Mr. John O’Connell rose to move the Repeal of the Union. The time 
was now come for Justice to Ireland. (Hear.) The red hand of persecution 
must at length be withdrawn from her bright streams and green valleys. 
(Cheers.) lie came there for justice ; and, unless he got it, he pledged 
himself to die on the floor of the house. (Oh, oh.) He heard those sounds 
— oh, yes, he did — but the bellowings of the Saxon would not drown the plead- 
ing accents of the Celt. (Loud cheers.) Oh, he trusted in his great and 
glorious and godlike cause. The guardian form of Erin hovered above him— 
of Erin, the pure, the meek, the patient, the persevering, the unstained by 
blood — of Erin, glorious in her virgin majesty, as in those halcyon days of yore, 
when the harp pealed through Tara’s halls, and Malachi wore his collar of 
gold. (Cheers.) What had they not suffered from the Union ? He held 
in his hand a letter from a friend »in Dublin* stating that the influenza was 
very prevalent in that city. Did the house think that such would have been 
the case if they had had a Parliament in College Greet! ? HS could prove that 
there had been no such thing known in Ireland as measles, rheumatism^ or 
colds in the head, before the fatal era of the Legislative Union ; .and he was 
perfectly^ certain that, that ill-omened statute once repealed, Ireland would 
again become the paradise she had once been ; the bogs would drain them- 
selves ; the lumpers would turn into kidneys ; and the tiger and the lamb— 
'that was to say the tenant and the landlord — would lie down in blessed idle- 
ness beside each other. He entreated the house to do him justice. He believed 
that he had proved his case ; and, having done so, he would only appeal— as 
a descendant of one of the five hundred virgins who were slaughtered by 
Cromwell at the Cross of Limerick — to the wisdom and malevolence of Parlia- 
ment. (Cheers ) 

The motion would probably have been carried ; but, as there were not forty 
members present at the conclusion of the hon. gentleman’s sgeech, the house 
adjourned. — Man in the Moon, 
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An Indian Juggler. 

Haying desired one of his attendants to bring him a branch from a noble 
mango tree which grew at a short distance, Ballojee took it in his hand and held 
it forth, all green and blossomless as it was, uttering certain incantations, and 
making a variety of grimaces, indicative of the internal workings of a power- 
fully agitated spirit* Gradually, to the astonished eyes of the spectators, one 
blossom appeared sprouting forth ; then another, and another, till the ampu- 
tated branch was nearly covered. Wonderful, however, as this feat ap- 
peared, it was totally eclipsed by that which followed, for, as the juggler 
still held the branch extended in his hand, and continued his incan- 
tations, the blossoms fell off, one by one, and in the place of each ap- 
peared an incipient mango, which gradually swelled out to the largest size 
of that delicious fruit. These having been gathered by the juggler’s atten- 
dants were presented in a golden salver to the Ranee and her party ; but 
none could be prevailed on to v taste a fruit which they verily believed 
to be the production of magic alone. Tremendous applause and a royal 
largess followed this extraordinary feat, and Ballojee once more addressed him- 
self to his singular exhibition. Taking in his hand a coil of rope which lay on 
the stage, he flung it up with considerable force in the air, when, strange to 
say, one end remained fixed above, \,he othet falling down upon the stage of the 
mountebank. Seizing hold of this, he kept it firmly extended in a sloping 
direction from the summit, when, wonder upon wonders ! a tiger appeared at 
the top, in the act of descending the rope, which he actually did with great 
caution and precision, while many of the spectators fled screaming from the 
claws of the monster. Their panic, however, was very much increased when 
they beheld a lion following the tiger down the rope ; and then a buffalo, ail 
elephant, and several other animals, which were fortunately taken possession 
of by the attendants of the juggler, and conveyed behind the scenes, without 
causing any other mischief than the needless fright their first appearance had 
occasioned. These extraordinary performances prepared the spectators to wit- 
ness other wonders, for only one opinion seemed now to prevail throughout the 
assembly, that the powers of the exhibitor were more than human, and that 
he could be nothing more or less than an incarnation of one of the deities ; 
perhaps the awful Mahadeo himself, come down upon the earth to grace the 
birth-day festival of the Maharajah. It therefore excited but little astonish- 
ment when the juggler declared his ability to decipher the most hidflen and 
secret thoughts of any of the spectators present. This was a disclosure, how- 
ever, which few were desirous of subjecting themselves to, for all had thoughts- 
more or less unsuited to the public ear. — Savindroog. 

A Scene in a Scotch Court of Justice in 17 57* 

The Dean and Faculty at that time was Mr. Lockhart, afterwards Lord 
Covington, a man of learning, hut of a demeanour harsh and overhearing. It 
had ever been considered the duty of the chief of the body of advocates, freely 
elected to preside over them, to he particularly kind and protecting to begin- 
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ners : but Lockhart treated all who came in contact with him in a manner equally 
offensive although he had been engaged in a personal altercation with a gentleman 
out of court, who had threatened to inflict personal chastisement upon him ; and 
there were circumstances in his domestic life supposed to render his reputation vul- 
nerable. At last four junior advocates, of whom Wedderbum, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, was one, entered into a mutual engagement that he 
among them who first had the opportunity should resent the arrogance of the 
Dean, and publicly insult him. It was by mere accident that the opportunity 
occurred to Wedderbum, who certainly made a good use of it. In the very 
end of July or beginning of August, 1757 (the exact day I have not been 
able to ascertain), Wedderbum was opposed in the Inner House as counsel to 
Lockhart, and was called by him a M presumptuous boy,” experiencing from 
him even more than his wonted rudeness and superciliousness. When the pre- 
sumptuous boy came to reply, he delivered such a furious personal invective 
as never was before or since heard at the Scottish bar. A lively impression 
still remains of its character ; but newspaper reporting was then unknown in 
Edinburgh, and oral tradition has preserved only one sentence of that which 
probably was the meditated part of the harangue : “ The learned Dean has 
confined himself on this occasion to vituperation ; I do not say that he is capa- 
ble of reasoning, but if tears would have answered his purpose I am sure tears 
would not have been wanting.” Lockhart here started up, and threatened him 
with vengeance. Wedderbum : “ I care little, my lords, for what may be said or 
done by a man who has been disgraced in his person and dishonoured in his bed.” 
Lord President Craigie, being afterwards asked why he had not sooner interfered, 
answered, u Because Wedderbum made all the flesh creep on my bones.” But 
at last his lordship declared, in a firm tone, that “ this was language unbecom- 
ing an advocate and unbecoming a gentleman.” Wedderbum, now in a state 
of such excitement as to have lost all sense of decorum and propriety, exclaim- 
ed that “ his lordship had said as a judge what he could not justify as a gen- 
tleman.” The president appealed to his brethren as to what was fit to be done, 
who unanimously resolved that Mr. Wedderbum should retract his words and 
make a humble apology, on pain of deprivation. All of a sudden, Wedder- 
burn seemed to have subdued his passion, and put on an air # of deliberate cool- 
ness ; when, instead of the expected retraction and apology, he stripped off 
his gown, and holding it in his hands before the judges, he said, “ My lords, I 
neither retract nor apologise, but I will save you the trouble of deprivation ; 
there is my gown, and I will never wear it more ; virtue me involvo .” He 
then coolly laid his gown upon the bar, made a low bow to the judges, and 
before they had recovered from their amazement he left the court, which he 
never again entered. That very night he set off to London. I know not 
whether he had any apprehension of the steps which the judges might have 
taken to vindicate their dignity, or whether he was ashamed to meet his 
friends of the Parliament House, but he had formed a resolution, which he 
faithfully kept, to abandon his native country, never more to revisit it , — Lord 
CampbelFs Lives of the Chancellors . 
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A Perpetual Big Wig . 

SoON after Lord Chancellor Erskine’s resignation he was invited to a fete 
at Oatlands, where the Duchess of York had upon the lawn a number of rare 
animals, and among others, a remarkable black monkey with a long white 
hairy mantle flowing gracefully over his head and shoulders. Erskine was 
late in appearing 5 but, at last, while the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, 
and other royal personages, were standing in a group near the entrance to the 
court-yard, he arrived in a very mean-looking one-horse chaise. He imme* 
diately alighted ; but, instead of paying his duty to the “royalties” before 
him, he suddenly stepped up to the monkey, and, taking off his hat in a very 
dignified maimer, and making three conges , he addressed the animal in these 
words, amidst the hearty laugh of all present, “ Sir, I sincerely wish you joy. 
— you wear your wig for life” — Ibid. 


What a Gentleman may do, and what he may not do . 

He may cany a brace of partridges, but not a leg of mutton. He may be 
seen in the omnibus-box at the opera, but not on the box of an omnibus. He 
may be seen in a stall inside a theatre, but not a stall outside one. He may 
dust . another person’s jacket, but must not brush his own. He may kill a 
man in a duel, but he mustn’t eat ppas with his knife. He may thrash a 
coalheaver, but he mustn’t ask twice for soup. lie may pay his debts of 
honour, but he need not trouble himself about his tradesmen’s bills. He may 
drive a stage-coach, but he mustn’t take or carry copper. He may ride a 
horse as a jockey, but he mustn’t exert himself in the least to get his living. 
He must never forget what he owes to himself as a gentleman, but he geed 
not mind what he owes as a gentleman to his tailor. He may do any thing, 
or any body, in fact, within the range of a gentleman — go through the Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Court, or turn billiard-marker ; but he must never on any ac- 
count carry a brown paper parcel, or appear in the streets without a pair of 
gloves. — Comic Almanac . 


JIow to become a Judge of Pictures . 

— “ Sposin* it’s pictures that’s on the carpet wait till you hear the name of the 
painter. If it’s Rubens, or any o* them old boys, praise, for it’s agin the law 
to doubt them ; but if it’s a new man, and the company ain’t most special 
judges, criticise. A leetle out o* keeping, says you, he dou’t use his grays 
enough, nor glaze down well ; that shadder wants depth ; general effect is 
good, though parts ain’t ; those eye-brows are heavy enough for stucco, says 
you, and other unmeaning terms like those. It will pass. I tell you, your 
opinion will be thought great. Them that judged the cartoons at Westminster- 
hall knew plaguy little more nor that. But if this is a portrait of the lady of 
the house hangin’ up, or its at all like enough to make it out, stop — gaze on 
& — walk back— close your fingers like a spyglass and look through ’em amazed 
like — enchanted— chained to the spot. Then utter, unconscious like, ‘ That’s 
a most beautiful, jpictur’, by heavens! that’s a speakin’ portrait. It’s well' 
painted too ; but whoever the artist is, he is an unprincipled man.’ « Good 
gracious !’ she’ll say, ‘ how so ?’ ‘ Cause, madam, he has not done you 
justice,’ ” — Sam Slick. 
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Indian Revenge • 

In the month of February last a chief of the name of Kootlepat, visited Mr. 
Black, the gentleman in charge of Thompson's River, at his post of Kamloops, 
when a trivial dispute took place between them. Immediately on his return- 
ing to his camp, at a place called the Pavilion, Kootlepat sickened and died, 
enjoining his people with his last breath to keep on good terms with the 
whites. Whether or not the chiefs dying injunction was interpreted into an 
insinuation that he had perished in consequence of having quarrelled with 
his white brother, the Indians came to the conclusion that Kootlepat’s death 
had been caused by Mr. Black's magic or medicine. In pursuance of this 
idea the widow of the deceased worked upon the feelings of her nephew till he 
undertook to revenge her husband’s untimely fate. The avenger of blood 
forthwith set out for Kamloops, and when he arrived, both hungry and cold, he 
was, by order of his destined victim, placed before a good fire and supplied 
with food. During the whole day Mr. Black who was a hard student, 
remained writing in his own apartment, bu\, having gone out towards evening, 
he was returning through the room where his guest was sitting, and had just 
reached the door of his chamber, when he fell down dead, with the contents of 
the savage’s gun in his back. In the appalling confusion that ensued the 
murderer was allowed to escape from the fort, betaking himself immediately to 
the mountains. He was chased from place to place like a wild beast, being 
obliged to abandon first his horses and lastly his wife and family ; but it was 
not till after eight months of vigilant pursuit that he was finally hunted down 
on the banks of Frazer’s River, by some of his own people. As a proof of 
his comparative estimate of civilization and barbarism, this miserable being 
with the blood of Mr. Black on his conscience, earnestly begged to be de- 
livered up to the whites ; and, on being refused this last boon, he leaped into 
the river, swimming away for his life, till he was despatched, just like a sea- 
otter, by arrow after arrow — Sir George Simpson's Journey Round the 
If arid. 


Materials for an Irish Speech . 

“ Saxon — oppression — m oral force — d agg er— forefathers — revenge — first 
gem of the sea — trampled upon — oh ! — finest peasantry — Cromwell — slaughter 
— Krin's daughters — blood boil— -ah !— cruelty — debtof 80, 000, OOOf.-— robbery 
— sacrilege for 500 years — tyranny — be Irishmen — assert yourselves — pikes — 
iron bars on the railways — be patient — repeal — hereditary bondsmen — would 
you be free ? — pay in your subscriptions.” — (Tremendous cheering !) By 
filling in any ordinary words to make a kind of grammatical sense of the above 
(though that is not absolutely necessary) an excellent Conciliation-hall speech, 
or a monster meeting harangue, inculcating peace, quiet, and content, in the 
true Irish incendiary fashion, may be produced during any month of the year, 
but if it is in the depth of the winter, the effect, of cour^p, is considerably 
stronger. N.B. Patriot's materials made up in the same way on the shortest 
notice. — Comic Almanac . 
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Scottish Square Measure. 

A public dinner in Edinburgh had dwindled away to two guests, an Eng- 
lishman and a Highland gentleman, who were each trying to prove the supe- 
riority of their native countries. Of course, at an argument of this kind, a 
Scotchman possesses, from constant practice, overwhelming advantages. The 
Highlander’s logic was so good that he beat his opponent on every point : at 
la9t the Englishman put a poser. “ You will,” he said, “ at least admit that 
England is larger in extent than Scotland ?” “ Certainly not,” was the con- 

fident reply. “ You see, Sir, ours is a mountainous, yours is a flat country. 
Now, if all our hills were rolled out jlat y we should beat you by hundreds of 
square miles .” — Family Jo. Miller. 

How to Relieve the Redundancy of Population in Ireland. 

It is an error to suppose that the waste lands of Ireland can be cultivated 
with success by the State, or with- any degree of advantage as regards the 
location of the superabundant population/ * The expense of their reclamation 
would amount to much more than the price at which the very best ground can 
be purchased ; and it would be manifestly absurd to undertake, at the 
public expense, such an immense apd profitless work, while three-fourths of 
the richest soils of the country are in a state of semi-cultivation ; and where, 
by judicious advances, which are sure to be repaid, an equal amount of em- 
ployment may be afforded by the landlords without any loss to the State. 
Neither do we conceive that the location of the peasantry on properties under 
the control of the Government is at all judicious ; experience teaches us the 
reverse. On the estates of the Crown in Roscommon, agrarian outrages in that 
county had their origin. From mismanagement or other causes which we 
have not heard explained, the tenants on the Crown lands were permitted to 
run many years in arrear ; and now they refuse to pay any rents whatsoever, 
on the ludicrous pretence “ that Queen Victoria never took out administration 
to King William the Fourth !” And thus they have been allowed, by their 
successful resistance to the Crown, to encourage others in a similar course of 
conduct towards her Majesty’s lieges, who are, in their eyes, but the subordi- 
nate owners of the soil. The difficulty of dealing with the subject of emigra- 
tion, when the task is undertaken by men who are not practically acquainted 
with the state of Ireland, and the feeling and habits of the Irish people, is 
made manifest by the speeches delivered on the scheme in Parliament. 
Mr. Hawes, when the question was brought forward last session, refused to 
sanction any government system, on the grounds that voluntary emigration was * 
proceeding at too rapid a rate already ; and that it would be much better to 
keep the people at home. Now, while we advocate a measure which would 
remove a certain portion of the population, who can have no permanent occu- 
pation afforded them on account of the numbers congregated in particular locali- 
ties, and who consequently must become a charge upon the resources of the 
couutry, we quite agree with the Under- Secretary of the Colonies that nothing 
can be more lamentable or more ruinous to the prospects of Ireland than the 
removal of those persons who emigrate at their own expense. But, paradoxi- 
cal as it may appear to the honourable gentleman, the system which we 
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consider absolutely necessary would act as a most effectual check to the 
abandonment of their country by the industrious and comparatively wealthy, 
which he so justly laments. These industrious and well-conducted men 
ought to be the “ thews and sinews” of the land ; but they are driven 
from their homes by the insecurity of life and property in their wretched 
country. They cannot extend their operations in proportion as they acquire 
wealth. They dare not venture to enlarge the size of their farms, although 
they see the land uncultivated and lying waste around them. Death is the 
penalty they are certain to pay if they take the ground from which others 
have been removed, no matter what may have been the cause of their expul- 
sion. They therefore realise their property, and carry their capital and their 
industry to other countries, where they can freely use the one, and fearlessly 
enjoy the fruits of the other ; while the idle and profligate ruffian who is the 
means of driving them from the land of their birth revels in his crimes with im- 
punity, and derives a legal support from the community which he oppresses — 
he either cannot, or he will not emigrate. Now, it is clear that if a system 
were adopted by which men who become a charge on the public should have 
the option of leaving the country at the public expense — of course we mean 
exclusively at the expense of Ireland — and that at the same time the laws 
were so vigorously administered as to prevent the possibility of earning a live- 
lihood by the commission of crime at home, the country would get rid of 
the worst and most irreclaimable culprits, and society be relieved from the 
crimes and the oppressions which they practise ; industry would be protected, 
and prosperity would advance. Lord Clarendon may seek, by his well-intend- 
ed advice and his remonstrances, to stay the march of crime ; but his efforts 
will only evince his ignorance of the habits and prejudices of the people he has 
to govern. He may subscribe his money to communicate agricultural know- 
ledge to those whose poverty and misery led him to suppose that they only 
retjuire instruction to become industrious and happy ; but he should know that 
those persons to whom he so praiseworthily wishes to impart information are 
in fact the best skilled agriculturists the country can produce . They 
compose the migratory hordes who annually proceed to Scotland and Eng- 
land. There is not a man amongst them above sixteen years of age 
who has not practical experience in the very best systems pursued in 
those countries to which they resort ; and we would “ wager a ducat” 
that scores of boys may be found in Ennis and in Galway who would 
instruct the paid lecturers in the performance of the nicest operations of 
agriculture. The Irish Viceroy feelingly deplored the disappointment of 
hjs hopes with regard to the Irish fisheries, when giving audience to the Clare 
deputation. “ When I came to this country,” said his lordship, “ I indulged 
in the hope of promoting the prosperity of the Irish fisheries ; but I have been 
grievously disappointed. When the nets and the gear were redeemed from 
the pawn-office the men would not use them, or go to sea, unless they were 
fed 5 and when they were fed they caught no fish.” The same spirit which 
actuated the fisherman in this instance actuates the agricultural peasant. He 
will not till his land, not because he is ignorant of the best method of doing so 
with success, but because he prefers idleness to industry, and *gr Atuitous sup- 
port to honest independence. — Blackwood's Magazine . 

K 
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The Hampden Controversy . 

The fact is — and it is useless to blink the truth — that Church and State are 
arrayed the one against the other, upon a principle. The State, in the person 
of the Queen’s present Prime Minister, asserts a right to nominate per fas et 
nefas , to the highest offices in the Church. The Church, in the persons of a 
majority of the bishops, declares that such right shall be exercised only per 
fas . It is deeply to be deplored that, for any cause whatever, so frightful an 
issue should be forced on ; for, let the contest end as it may, both Church and 
State must suffer. * # * We think that Lord John is without excuse, 

lie has built up a wall to break his own head against ; and will probably 
break more heads than his own in the process. But are the remonstrant 
bishops, and still more, the remonstrant archdeacons and parochial clergy, 
blameless ? Certainly not. If indeed they be prepared to go all lengths, the 
world will understand them. They are playing for one or other of two stakes. 
Either they seek to diminish the Crown’s prerogative — maintaining, ne- 
vertheless, the Church’s alliance with the State ; or they are ready, in 
the event of the Crown’s firmness, to abrogate, in their own persons, the 
terms of this alliance, and to carry as many of the other bishops and clergy 
with them as they can influence. Now, much as we shall deplore the elevation 
of Dr. Hampden to the episcopal bench, we do not hesitate to say, that we 
would rather see him Archbishop of Canterbury than that either of these re- 
sults should accrue. ****** It is probable, that in Hereford 
the.course of things may run smooth. In like maimer, the Archbishop, with 
his customary prudence, has avoided to commit himself, at least, in public. . If 
the election come off, therefore, in Dr. Hampden’s favour, and such objections 
as are raised on the day of confirmation be got rid of, there seems to be no 
possible let to the consecration, and the crown prevails. Perhaps so ; but are 
we out of our troubles then ? Certainly not. Without such an abandonment 
of principle on the part of the remonstrant bishops and clergy as will work more 
hurt to the Church, — may we not add, to Christianity itself ? — than has be- 
fallen since the period of the Reformation? the contest cannot end even here. 
The Church has either spoken, or she has not. If she have, and the voice of 
her pastors be disregarded, there seems to be no alternative for them except 
secession ; in other words, the severance of, perhaps, two-thirds of her minis- 
ters from the Church established by law, and the setting up of a Free Church 
of England in the South, as a Free Kirk has set itself up in the North. 
* * * * Q ur object has been rather to express the universal feeling of 

the Church’s best friends than to take any part in a dispute which, as it ought 
never to have arisen, so it is impossible but that, in any event, it must termi- 
nate disastrously. Up to a certain point we hold that Dr. Hampden had just 
cause of complaint. But the moment he allows himself to be put in a posi- 
tion of hostility, not to a party, as he absurdly insinuates, but to the great 
body of that church which is unwilling to accept him as one of its rulers, 
he loses his vantage ground, and becomes worthy of all censure. In 
like manner, we cannot modify the language which we have already 
employed in describing Lord John Russell’s part in the affair. It admits of 
no excuse ; it will not bear to be defended, even upon the ground of good 
policy. Ilis lordship has wantonly outraged the consciences of a body which 
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he is bound to treat with respect, however he may dissent from its opinions ; 
and has added insult to wrong by the flippant tone of his answer to the prelates. 
He can make no friends by this, though he may lose many. For his triumph, 
if he do prevail, must leave a rankling wound behind it, which, sooner or later, 
will break out again, to the great detriment of the country. Does Lord John 
imagine, supposing the Church to be coerced in this instance, that it will sit 
down meekly under the outrage ? He has read history in vain if he do. The 
Church may yield in this instance (we do not believe that she will), through 
the moderation or the timidity of some of her rulers ; but the breasts of her 
sons will burn with shame, and the boldest of them will be upon the look-out 
for some fresh battle-field, whereon they may bring this strife of might against 
right to an issue. Nor will they long look in vain. Scarcely a year passes 
without the occurrence of some piece of ill-digested legislation, which there 
needs but the skill of a decided partisan to convert into a bone of contention ; 
and the very next time Church and State are arrayed against each other, the 
severance will without all doubt, be effected* May the evil omen be averted ! 
— Fraser's Magazine . 


Captain Bragg , H. E. L C. S. 

Bragg to this day wears anchor-buttons, and has a dress-coat with a gold 
strap for epaulettes, in case he should have a fancy to sport them. His house 
is covered with portraits, busts, and miniatures of himself. His wife is made to 
wear one of the latter. On his sideboard are pieces of plate, presented by 
the passengers of the Ram Chunder to Captain Bragg. “ The Rain Chunder 
East Indiaman, in a gale off Table Bay “ The Outward-bound Fleet, 
under convoy of her Majesty’s frigate Loblolly boy, Captain Gutch, beating off 
the French squadron, under Captain Leloop (the Ram Chunder, S. E. by E., 
is represented engaged with the Mirliton corvette);” u The Ram Chunder 
standing into the Hooghly, with Captain Bragg, his telescope, and speaking- 
trumpet, on the poop ;” u Captain Bragg presenting the Officers of the Ram 
Chunder to general Bonaparte at St. Helena” — Titmarsh* (this fine piece 
was painted by me when I was in favour with Bragg); in a word, Bragg and 
the Ram Chunder are all over the house.—" Our Street,” by M . A • Titmarsh , 


The London Landlady . 

• Mrs. Cammysole, my landlady, will be rather surprised when she reads 
this, and finds that a goodnatured tenant, who has never complained of her 
impositions for. fifteen years, understands every one of her tricks, and treats 
them, not with anger, but with scorn — with silent scorn. 

On the 18th of December, 1837, for instance, coming gently down stairs, 
and before my usual wont, I saw you seated in my arm-chair, peeping into a 
letter that came from my aunt in the country, just as if it had been addressed to 
you, and not to “ M. A. Titmarsh, Esq.” Did I make any disturbance ? far 
from it : I slunk back to my bedroom (being enabled to walk silently in the 
beautiful pair of worsted slippers Miss Penelope J - ■■■ s worked for me ; they 
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are worn out now, dear Penelope !) and then, rattling open the door with a 
great noise, descended the stairs, singing “ Son vergin vezzosa " at the top of 
iny voice. You were not in my sitting-room, Mrs. Cammysole, when I 
entered that apartment. 

You have been reading all my letters, papers, manuscripts, brouillons of 
verses, inchoate articles for the Morning Post and Morning Chronicle , 
invitations to dinner and tea, all my family letters, all Eliza Townley’s letters, 
from the first, in which she declared that to be the bride of her beloved Miche- 
langelo was the fondest wish of her maiden heart, to the last, in which she 
announced that her Thomas was the best of husbands, and signed herself 
“ Eliza Slogger all Mary Parmer's letters, all Emily Delamere’s, all that 
poor foolish old Miss Macwhirter’s, whom I would as soon marry as— ; in 
a word, I know that you, you hawk-beaked, keen-eyed, sleepless, indefatigable, 
old Mrs. Cammysole, have read all my papers for these ten years. 

I know that you cast your curious old eyes over all the manuscripts which 
you find in my coat-pockets, and those of my pantaloons as they hang in a 
drapery over the door-handle of my bedroom. 

I know that you count the money in my green and gold purse, which Lucy 
Netterville gave me, and speculate on the manner in which I have laid out the 
difference between to-day and yesterday. 

I know that you have an understanding with the laundress (to whom you 
say that you are all-powerful with me,) threatening to take away my practice 
from her, unless she gets up gratis some of your fine linen. 

I know that we both have a pennyworth of cream for breakfast, which is 
brought in in the same little can ; and I know who has the most for her share. 

I know how many lumps of sugar you take from each pound as it arrives. 
I have counted the lumps, you old thief, and for years have never said a word 
except to Miss Clapperclaw, the first-floor lodger. Once I put a bottle of pale 
brandy into that cupboard, of which you and I only have the keys : and the 
liquor wasted and wasted away, until it was all gone. You drank the whole 
of it, you wicked old woman. You a lady, indeed ! 

I know your rage when they did me the honour to elect me a member of the 
Poluphloisboiothfalasses Club, and I ceased consequently to dine at home. 
When I did dine at home, on a beef-steak let us say, I should like to know 
what you had for supper ? You first amputated portions of the meat when 
raw ; you abstracted more when cooked. Do you think I was taken in by 
your flimsy pretences ? I wonder how you could dare to do such things before 
your maids (you, a clergyman's daughter and widow indeed !) whom you your- 
self were always charging with roguery. — Ibid* 
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USE OF BOOK CLUBS. 

£. 8. d. 

Andersen's True Story of my life . — Translated by Mrs. Howitt, 0 5 0 

Antwerp , a Journal kept there, &c., ... ., 0 5 0 

A Warning to Wives , or the Platonic Lover, 3 vols Rs. 24 

Agnes Mansfeldt and Legends of the Rhine * — -By T. C. Grattan, 0 5 0 

Africa , Travels in Western . — By John Duncan, 2 vols., ... 0 21 0 

JJulwer , Sir E. a cheap and complete edition of his works in 

monthly parts commencing with llienzi. — By Chapman and Hall, 0 0 7 

Baronial Halls and Picturesque Edifices of England — By 

Harding, Cattermole, Prout, Holland and Muller, 2 vols., ... 7 7 0 

Bachelor of the Albany . — By the Authcflr of the Falcon Family , 0 9 0 

Chalmers \ Dr. Posthumous Works . — By the Revd.Wm. Hanna, 

commences with Horai Biblicse Quotidians?, 3 vols., 1 4 0 

Confessions of a Pencil case . — By J. Reynolds, 0 5 0 

Consuelo . — By G. Sand, forms vols. .4 and 5 of the Parlour 
Library, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 2 0 

Chaperone , The, and tales of the Peerage and Peasantry . — By 
Lady Dacre, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 11 6 

Dickens ' , C. cheap edition of his works, Pickwick Papers, 0 5 0 

Evenings at Iladdon Hall . — Edited by the Countess de Cala- 

brella, superbly embellished, ... Ill 6 

Eton School Magazine, in monthly parts, 0 1 0 

Encyclopedia of Pure Mathematics . — By Professor Airey, Bar- 
low, Dr. Morgan, Hamilton being a rc-issue of the Encyclopaedia 

Metropolitan a, 9th. vol. 17 plates, Ill 6 

Gore, Mrs, — New Xmas Tale. The Inundation, 0 5 0 

Greatest plague of life . — By the Brothers May hew, 0 7 0 

Hints to the sick, the lame, arid the lazy, or Passages in* the life 
of a Hydropathist. — By a Veteran — Illustrated, 

Ilalden Hall, or three proposals — by lion. F B 3 vols. 1 11 6 

Hunt, Leigh — New Xmas Tales — A jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybla, 

Highways and Byways, By T. C. Grattan, forms No. 7 of the 

Parlour Library, ... ... 0 1 0 

History of the Bank of England . — By J. Francis — 2 vols., ... 

Haverstock — A Tale of the Mania of 1825, in monthly parts, ...010 


Highland Sports and Highland Quarters , 2 vols 1 1 0 

India — A popular account of the manners and customs. — By the 

Revd. J. Acland, 1 vol., 0 2 6 

Ireland, Sketches of Sixty Years Ago. — Illustrated, 0 3 6 

Italy, Facts and Figures from. — By John Jeremy Lavqparola, 0 10 6 

London, Literary and Historical Memoirs of. — By J. H. Jesse. 
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Memoirs of a Physician . — By Alexander Dumas, vol. 2, 

Marian . — By Mrs. S. C. Hall, vol. 9 of the Parlour Library, 

Mysteries of London , 3 vols., 

Mildred Vernon — A Novel — 3 vols.,,.. 

Moore , Finden's beauties of — 1 vol., 

New Curiosities of Literature and the book of the Months . — By 

G. Soane, 2 vols 

Norman's Bridge , or the Modern Midas. — By the Author of 

Emilia Wyndham, 3 vols., 

Personal Recollections . -By Charlotte Elizabeth. — 3d edi- 
tion, ... ... ill ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Rowland Bradshaw — His Struggles and Adventures on the way 

to fame . — By the Author of Baby Rattler , 

Russia , private History of the Court and Government of un- 
der the Emperors Alexander , and Nicolas . — By J. H. 

Schnitzer, 2 vols., . . 

Rome , Notes of a residence at . — By a Protestant Clergyman, ... 

Rambles in Sweeden and Gotland . — By Sylvanus, 

St. Mark's Reef or the Crater . — By J. F. Cooper, 3 vols., ... 
Shakspeare , the house of — Illustrated and described — 33 engra- 
vings. — By Fairholt, 

Shadows of the Clouds . — By Zeta 

Savindroog , or Bheels and the Bramins, an Historical Romance. — 

By Capt. Rafter, 3 vols., ... 

The Village School Fete , or Good and Evil Influences. — By A. E. 

Challice, ... ... ... m ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

The Players , or the Stage of Life. — By J. Serle, 3 vols., 

The Old Convents of Paris , in vol. 8 of the Parlour 
Library. ... ... ... ... ... 

Town and Country .— By Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols., ... 

The Convict } a Tale. — By J. P. R. James, 3 vols., 

The Collegians .- -*-By Gerald Griffin, forms vol. 6 of the Parlour 
Library, ... ... ... ... ... 

The Black Prophet .— By William Carlton, forms vol. 1 of the 
Parlour Library . ... ... ... ... 

The Dark Falcon and Highland Smuggler . — By J. B. Fraser, 
author of the Kuzilbash, 

Wood Leighton . — By Mary Howitt, forms yol. 3 of the Parlour 
Library. ... ... ... ... 

Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, and on the 
Shores of the JDanube . ... ... ... ... 


£. s. d. 

0 1 0 
0 1 0 
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1 4 0 
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0 14 0 
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0 1 0 
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II.— FINE ARTS. 


The munificent gift of pictures to the National Gallery by Mr. Vernon, is 
likely to lead to even more important results than the measure itself. The 
value of the donation is certainly very great, for the taste, judgment and 
liberality of the donor have been signalized during many years by the acquisi- 
tion of the choicest works of our native school. From this noble collection the 
National Gallery will be enriched to the extent the trustees choose to avail 
themselves of Mr. Vernon’s patriotic offer. Agreeably to its terms, they con- 
templated the immediate erection of a building to receive them for the public ; 
but we rejoice most heartily to learn that the design has been suspended, because 
(and the because is of infinite importance to the National Gallery and to the 
Fine Arts of England — because) it is proposed to assign the building iu 
Trafalgar-square, altogether to the Royal Academy, and place the national 
pictures in a more fitting receptacle. With needful alterations, therefore, we 
may hope to see that Gallery made eligible for the annual exhibition (including 
sculpture) and other uses of the Academy, and a palace worthy of Great 
Britain erected for the reception of her treasures in the arts . — Literary 
Gazette . • 


Roberts ’ Egypt and Nubia 

Almost grows in interest. “ The Abyssinian slaves at Koti” is a very pic- 
turesque group, with variety of expression. The females seem to be worthy 
of their destination, to be the mothers of the middle classes of Lower Egypt : 
supposing that in the course of time, these classes shall take their right places 
in the scale of humanity and social influence. 

The temple of Kalabashi is a superb ruin ; and the Lybian chain of moun- 
tains, seen from the Luxor, displays graiyl scenery of everlasting nature, 
where the most firm-fixed works of man are crumbled to decay. The famous 
temple of Edfon offers features of another kind ; and the fasciculus altogether 
is worthy of the work and the artist. — Ibid. 


Fielding's “ Tom Jones? Illustrated by Kenny Meadows . 

This is the commencement of a design to illustrate the writings of the British 
Novelists with high artistic genius, which the universal reading taste of the 
day has brought within an unprecedented economy of plan by the perfection 
of wood engraving. The series is very properly commenced with the best 
work of Fielding, who ha3 been styled with perfect justice, the father of the 
English novel : its skill in language, its dramatic power, and brilliancy of wit, 
are allowed by the best critics never to have been surpassed. 

We have before us but the beginning of the commencement of the series. 
In this small portion however, Mr. Meadows has delineated the spirit and 
incidents of the novel, with extraordinary spirit and fancy. The vignette on the 
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half title page — an infant reposing between roses of thorns — is a charming 
creation of the latter class* The portrait of Squire Allworthy, in a carved frame 
of the period, his venerable mansion, with its windpipes of hospitality ; Jenny 
Jones and her envious neighbours ; Bridget and Deborah listening at the 
Keyhole ; a group of “ good gOssips the Captain and Bridget, a fireside 
scene ; and Allworthy and the Doctor, in the garden ; are the larger illustra- 
tions 5 upon the characteristic spirit of which we have not space to dwell. The 
kindred fancy of the vignettes is bespoken by their brief outlines : as a cham- 
ber candle ; a child’s coral and bells, with a perched butterfly ; a pap sauce- 
pan ; a corded box, bundle and pattens — Jenny’s worldly wealth, the Cap- 
tain’s laced hat and ruffles, and a fan pierced by a sword, &c. 

To the text will be appended occasional notes, by Mr. Charles Whitehead. 
The work, we should add, will be beautifully printed ; and is intended to 
form two handsome library volumes. — Illus . News. 


Ill— NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Aurochs . — Presented to the Zoological Society , by the Emperor 

of Russia . 

The existence of the Aurocks, Zubr, or European Bison, which once roamed 
over all the woodland districts of central Europe, and which in our own island 
was contemporary with the extinct races of Mastodon, Elephant, and Rhino- 
ceros,' is now confined to the forest of Bialowicza, in the government of Grodno. 
In this last asylum it is carefully protected by the Imperial Government, 
whose stringent enactments alone have saved it from extirpation. To our 
scientific readers it will be scarcely necessary to advert to the peculiar in- 
terest which attaches to this animal. To thpse who are desirous of informa- 
tion as to its former place in the Fauna of this country, we recommend a 
perusal of Profeasor Owen’s M History of British Fossil Mammals,” pp. 
491-497. Its nearest ally in the existing animal kingdom is the American 
Bison, of which there are two fine adult examples in the collection of the 
Zoological Society ; but from this it differs in several very marked peculiarities. 

When we consider the wide diffusion of that love of Natural History which 
originated among Englishmen in the works of Ray, and was fostered by Gilbert 
White and his successors, we are scarcely too sanguine in believing that this 
unique gift of His Imperial Majesty will not fail to be appreciated as gene- 
rally as it deserves. We are informed on good authority that, with the ex- 
ception of one instance, which occurred about three hundred years ago, these 
are th<? first individuals of this species which have ever lived in captivity ; and 
the experiment which has succeeded so admirably was only attempted by M. 
Dolmatoff, the Master of the Forests in Grodna, in consequence of His Im- 
perial Majesty’s desire to mark his approbation of what he saw in the esta- 
blishment of th& Zoological Society, during his brief visit to Loudon, in 
1845. 
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It only remains for us to add, that the young male and female, which are 
the subject of our illustration, v were captured in the summer of 1846, and are 
now about eighteen months old. They were transmitted to Memel in charge 
of one of the Imperial under Foresters, and delivered there to a keeper on the 
Society’s Establishment, who was despatched to meet them in August last. 
On being liberated from their long confinement, they exhibited a degree of 
activity which reminded more than one of the spectators of the action of the 
Gnu, a singularly bovine form of the antelope, of which an unique specimen 
once graced the Society’s menagery. — Him. News. 

Wc have the pleasure to give a sketch of the American Bison or Buffalo 
mentioned in the foregoing account of the Aurocks, to shew what resemblance 
exists. 

This sketch is taken from Gatlin’s North American Indians, a work from 
which we shall extract on a future occasion. — Editor , P . M. 


Discovery of the Eggs of the Moa or Gigantic Struthious Bird of 

New Zealand. 

Hitherto the bones of a considerable portion of the skeleton are the only 
vestiges of the colossal-like birds that once inhabited New Zealand, which have 
been transmitted to England. 

An interesting discovery has recently been made by Mr. Walter Mantell, of 
Wellington. In an exploring tour for the purpose of collecting remains of 
these enormous birds, Mr. Mantell found, imbedded with the bones, in several 
places, fragments of egg-shells, of a size and structure that prove them to have 
belonged to some of the largest species of the Diuoruis, as Professor Owen has 
named the Moa of the New Zealanders. The specimens which Mr. Mantell 
has sent to his father. Dr. Mantell, are fragments of several eggs, presenting a 
general resemblance to the shell of the ostrich, but differing in the markings on 
the external surface ; which, in these fossil^ egg-shells are short, irregular, 
linear grooves, and not small circular pits, as in the ostrich ; from the slight 
concavity even of the largest fragments, it is obvious that they.belonged to eggs 
of considerable magnitude. Specimens have been presented to Professor Owen 
for examination. That gentleman’s admirable memoir on the structure and 
affinities of the Dinornis, published in the Transactions of the Zoological 
Society, must be known to most of our readers, and renders further details un- 
necessary. We will only add that in the list of bones collected by Mr- Walter 
Mantell, and on their passage to England, arc mentioned several mandibles, a 
part of the skeleton not previously known, and which cannot fail to be pecu- 
liarly interesting to the Zoologist. — Lit. Gaz . 

Illustrations of Instinct , deduced from the habits of British Animals . 
By Jonathan Couch 9 F.L.S. pp. 343. J. Van Voorst. 

It is well that no one ever tires of natural history and the anecdotes and stories 
connected with it, and that, let ever so much be published in this way, we are 
always ready to be interested in any new illustrations of the universal subject. 
From the child of three years old to the aged of threescore and ten, the 

L 
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curiosity attached to the observation of animal life is deeply implanted, no doubt 
for wise purposes, by nature ; and thus it happens that there is hardly a human 
being who does not like to learn what others have noticed, and compare or con- 
trast it with what has occurred to himself. Every house has its story of dog, 
cat, mouse, rat, fowl, pigeon, rabbit, sparrow, spider, cricket, black beetle, or 
other creature within the ken of the family ; and every Held and garden offers 
other objects for similar scrutiny and remark. Books of the kind before us are 
accordingly very popular, and it affords us satisfaction to add in the present 
instance that Mr. Couch has, to philosophical and scientific views, added the 
statement of many novel and entertaining cases of animal acts, apparently ori- 
ginating in intellectual powers of a higher order than is generally supposed to 
belong to them. Himself an experienced practical observer, he has also col- 
lected a great deal from other sources, and produced a very pleasing and 
instructive volume for readers of every class. He begins by tracing organized 
creation from the earliest rudiments and first crude tissues of the inferior, to 
the development of instincts (if wet are so to call them) approaching to reason 
in the superior orders of mammalia, and he points out a number of the peculiar 
qualities in which even the most minute insect surpasses man ; and remark- 
ably shown in the senses of vision, smell, &c., and in the extraordinary exploits 
of carrier pigeons, migrating and finding the way back to places whence they 
have been removed, without the possibility of ascertaining any one circum- 
stance to help to guide them on their return. We will not, however, trouble 
our readers with the author’s reasoning on these matters, as we hope it will 
be more agreeable to submit to them some of the most striking facts for 
which he vouches, and allow them to form their own opinions and conclusions 
on the premises. 

In some cases, it appears, the active development of an instinct becomes 
periodic and revives again after a more or less definite period of suspension. 
This he attributes to a variation of balance in the tissue or organ in progress 
to age, or other change, and the preponderance of the stimulus which each 
inay exert on the others : and proceeds, 

44 This is remarkable in some well-known series of phenomena in the economy of 
birds, which have long excited admiration. One of these is the disposition to the 
formation of a nest, of which we shall have to speak hereafter. For the present, no 
reference is made to the skill employed in its structure, situation, or adaptation to 
use, but only to the formative impulse ; which in some instances is so strong, that, 
when the nest is formed, instead of waiting until the egg is ready to be deposited, the 
building bird proceeds in the construction of others, until, at last, the further duty of 
using it for its peculiar object puts an end to its labours. This practice is particu- 
larly observed in the common wren ( Sylvia troglodytes ) ; and it has been supposed 
that the true reason why this diminutive architect builas more than one nest is, that 
it has become dissatisfied with the former edifice, or with its situation. But this sup- 
position is incorrect, since it is known that, in a more advanced period of the season, 
when this particular instinctive propensity is declining, the pair will return to the 
forsaken nest* and employ it as originally intended. 

44 Another phenomenon, to which reference is now made, is the instinct of migra- 
tion, which leads so many birds to seek a warmer climate at one season of the year 
and a colder at another. And to remove the suspicion that the migratory races are 
lpd simply by habit, or the spirit of imitation, in passing from one region to another 
wp have the romkrkable example of the cuckoo ; which is destitute of one propensity 
fejpuversal in other birds as to be worthy of being characterised as an essential pro- 
jflfty of the feathered races— that of forming a procreant cradle to receive their 
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young. Those young ones, therefore, they have never seen, and consequently can 
never have taught the lesson, or guided in the voyage. They also depart long Wore 
them ; and yet, so strong and unerring is the impulse, that this bird, in its infancy 
one of the stupidest of winged creatures, is invariably found to follow in the right 
direction. 

" It is obvious, then, that animals are endued with a variety of instinctive proper- 
ties, each of which may operate singly, or many may combine in a variety of propor- 
tions, with the occasional suspension of some ot their impulses.” 

The effects of fear are strangely potent. 

“ Habits illustrative of this have been observed in individuals of the common hares. 
If, on being tirst roused, it rushes off with headlong haste, it will assuredly be taken 
by a dog ; but if the creature be seen to stop, and erect its ears, as if listening to its 
pursuer, its escape may be regarded as exceedingly probable. The effect of terror 
on the same animal is witnessed when it is pursued by the cry of a company of 
weasels. Their speed is greatly inferior to that of the hare ; but such is the influence 
of the terror infused into it by an instinctive consciousness of the insidious and cruel 
nature of the enemy, that these ravenous creatures rarely have the trouble of a long 
pursuit. Instances are common in which a hare, after escaping to a considerable dis- 
tance from the reach of its pursuer, has altered its course, and returned to the very 
seat of the peril ; and if followed after with great clamour, with any very loud and 
unusual noise, it is sure to be thus overtaken. 

“ A parent weasel, with its young ones in training, has been seen in eager pur- 
suit of a flying blackbird ; ana though a slight elevation in the direction of flight 
would have carried tho bird over a hedge and out of the reach of danger, so great was 
its terror, that it was unable to mount so high, and consequently soon became their 
prey.” 

Among the instinctive habits to which animals resort for safety, our author 
mentions one which we certainly never contemplated in that light before. 

“ Another mode of safety (he says) exists in that which the generality of creatures 
is known to avoid,— the attention and gaze of the foe ; and the means of escape are 
aflorded by assuming such a terrific aspect as may confound the faculties of the pur- 
suer, and strike him with an effectual though empty terror. The beauty of the pea- 
cock’s plumage was a theme of admiration in the remotest times ; and the bird was 
sought after as capable of adding splendour to the magnificence of Solomon. The 
chief display of this beauty arises from that arrangement of long and gorgeous 
feathers which spring from the space between the region behind the wings and the 
origin of the tail ; but tho use of this to the bird itself has been.a subject of doubt. 
At first sight it seems to be no better than a luxuriance of nature, and an encum- 
brance, rattier than a benefit. The action by which their splendour is out-spread has 
also been deemed an absurd manifestation of pride. 

M But men are imperfect interpreters of the actions of animals ; and a closer 
examination of the habits of this bird will afford a different explanation. The tail 
of the peacock is of a plain and bumble description ; and seems to be of no other use 
besides aiding in the erection of the long feathers of the loins ; while the latter are 
supplied at Sieir insertion with an arrangement of voluntary muscles, which contri- 
bute to their elevation, and to the other motions of which they are capable. If sur- 
prised by a foe, the peacock presently erects its gorgeous feathers ; and the enemy 
at once beholds starting up before him a creature which his terror cannot fail to 
magnify into the bulk implied by the circumference of a glittering circle of the most 
dazzling hues, his attention at the same time being distracted by a hundred glaring 
eyes meeting his gaze in every direction. A hiss from the head in the centre, which 
in shape ana colours resembles that of a serpent, and a rustle from the trembling 
quills, are attended by an advance of the most conspicuous* "portion of this bulk ; 
which is in itself an action of retreat, being caused by a receding ipotion of the body 
of the bird. That must be a bold animal which does not pause at the sight of suen 
an object *, and a short interval is sufficient to ensure the safety of the bird : but if, 
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after all, the enemy should be bold enough to risk an assault, it is most likely that 
its eagerness or rage would be spent on the glittering appendages, in which case the 
creature is divested only of that which a little time will again supply. A like expla- 
nation may be offered of the use of the long and curious appendages of the head 
and neck of various kinds of humming-birds, which, however feeble, are a pugnaci- 
ous race. 

“ Among the birds of our own country, the bittern ( Ardea stellnris), the pheasant, 
and common cock are, in a less degree, examples of the same strategy in defence ; 
and, besides the terror they infuse, are instruments of protection, in offering an un- 
certain mark to a combatant.” 

Upon the song of birds the remarks are well put, if not quite, as they cer- 
tainly are in some degree, original : 

“ The song of birds has ever been a theme of poetic admiration, and a subject of 
interest to every lover of nature ; but the precise character of these sounds, with 
those of animals in general, and more especially the ideas which the creatures may 
be supposed to express in these modulations, have been little studied by naturalists. 

“ It is obvious to a listener that, in the utterance of song, birds arc intensely occu- 
pied by their feelings ; and that they are listened to by others of their race with an 
intelligence and earnestness which prove that they possess an understanding of the 
meaning of what is uttered. A thrush, blackbird, or redbreast may be seen to stretch 
forward the head, and direct the ear, to catch the notes which come to it from some 
distant songster of its own species ; nor will an effort be made to return a sound, until 
the competitor is known to have ended his lay. In such cases, the contest is one of 
rivalry, and not of imitation : for the set ins of notes is in no case the same, nor is the 
beginning or ending of each portion at all taken up from one bird to another. And it 
is |till more remarkable, that the responses proceeding from those of the same species 
are continued with distinctness, and without distraction, their attention never being 
diverted by the multiplicity of sounds that strike the ear from birds of another species, 
which are loudly singing close at hand. I have marked three cocks, of superior size 
and majesty, engaged in answering each other from distant quarters in regular suc- 
cession ; but when at last a host of inferior individuals were led to join their voices to 
the chorus, the crowing ceased in those that began it, as if disdaining to mix their 
voices with the puny efforts of the others. 

“ The sympathetic feeling which is thus known to exist between animals of the 
same species, and the knowledge they display of the sounds of kindred voices, to the 
general exclusion of others, though more muscial and obtrusive, besides the daily 
experience we have of it in birds, is arfso witnessed in the uproar produced among dogs 
if one begins to bark in alarm. In the jackal, so lively is this impression, and so 
powerful the impulse on all within hearing, that we are told when a multitude of them 
are abroad in pursuit of prey — where silence is requisite to escape danger and ensure 
success — if one of them utters the well-known note, even those whose safety is be- 
trayed by its utterance are unable to resist the desire to unite their voices to the 
general cry. ♦ * * 

“ How large a share of the spirit of contention for supremacy in musical strength 
and duration is engaged in such competitions, will appear from the methods employed 
to urge a pair of canaries to vie with each other. The scraping of a pan, or the noise 
of a crying child, excites them to exertion, or revives it when it begins to droop ; and 
how much passion is contained in these modulations may be learned from the tale of 
the nightingale who entered into competition with the instrument of the musician, 
and fell exhausted at the foot of the player. A friend informs me : — * I remember 
an eccentric barber living at the corner of the gateway of the White-horse Cellar, 
Fetter- lane, who was very successful in breeding and rearing nightingales, hung up 
all round his shop in cages. lie could set them singing at any time, late or early, 
by simply turning the cock of the cistern in tho corner of the shop, and letting the 
water fail into a pewter basin.' ” 

His name was'Leadbetter, and he was a native of Tweedside : his shop was 
one curiosity from man to bird ; and it is worth notice that there exists a sin- 
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gular sympathy between Town barbers and singing birds, of which Dickens, 
by the bye, has made an excellent use in one of his characters drawn from the 
life ; an individual illustrating this class, and involving for ever the ideas of 
yellow soap and canaries, shaving and singing together ! 

Speaking on the copious topic of migratory birds, Mr. C. observes : 

“ jt is somewhat remarkable that, with such undoubted courage And strong powers 
of flight, the swallow seems to feel a degree of hesitation in venturing on the passage 
of the Channel, and will keep along the coast, for a considerable distance, before it 
will adventure over the expanse. And this is the more surprising, since wc know 
that the wheatear ( Sylvia (Enantlie ), various species of willow wren, and even the 
little goldcrest ( Sylvia regulus ), are able to cross in safety. But the greater distance 
of the autumnal flight of the swallow, and the habits of flight of these families, may 
afford an explanation of the singularity. 

“ The shorter-winged birds are seen to hurry along from one margin of the sea to 
the other, with no more effort than is absolutely required to enable them to cross in 
safety. But the mode of flight of the swallow tribe is in circles ; and they seem less 
careful in arranging the time, manner, and distance of departure : so that the journey 
becomes extended much beyond its natural limits. I have seeu a troop of martins 
which may have been baffled by contrary winds, approach the shore from the sea 
late in autumn, in such an exhausted condition, that they were compelled to alight 
on the sils of windows, where it would have been easy to have taken them with the 
hand/’ 

The following are other extracts relying to migration and various pheno- 
mena which will be perused with interest : 

“ Inscrutable as this directing skill appears to our duller perceptions, it is not 
only constant in its manifestation among our little summer insect-hunters, but it is, 
also possessed by birds whose opportunities of using it are only occasional. Domes- 
tic pigeons have been taken to remote distances from their home, and that, too, by a 
mode of conveyance which must effectually shut out all possibility of recognition of 
the local bearings of the direction, and yet they have returned thither with a rapidity 
of flight which marked a conscious security of finding it. I have known some of the 
most timid and secluded of our birds, as the wheatear and dipper, to be taken from 
their nests, and conveyed to a distance, under circumstances which must have im- 
pressed them with feelings of terror, and in which all traces of the direction must, 
have been lost ; and yet, on being set, free, they, were soon at the nook from which 
they had been taken. Even the common hen, which has been carried in a covered 
basket through a district intersected by a confusion of hills and valleys, in a few 
hours has been seen scraping for grain on her old dunghilh 

“ The only explanation, in these cases, must be sought in the existence of percep- 
tions to which the human race is a stranger ; their possession of which is proved by 
the exquisite and ready susceptibility of most animals to changes of weather, long 
before the occurrence of anything which our observation can appreciate or which 
can be indicated by insturments. While the atmosphere seems to promise a conti- 
nuance of fair and calm weather, and the wind maintains the same direction, the hog 
may be seen conveying in its mouth a wisp of straw ; and in a few hours a violent 
wind fulfils the omen. The cat washes, ana some wild animals shift their quarters, 
in compliance with similar indications ; and even fish at considerable depths in the 
sea, display, in their motions and appetite, sensibility to the coming change. The 
latter circumstance especially, which is well known to fishermen, is a proof that 
mere change of temperature, or moisture, is not sufficient to explain the pheno- 
menon.” 

Pigs are indeed very sagacious. A friend of ours, riding across the coun- 
try, was surprised to meet an unusual number of them, and # all proceeding in 
one direction. He looked in vain for their drivers ; but drivers there were 
none. The whole was pig volition which he could not understand. On his 
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return in the evening, however, the mystery was explained. A mill at the 
distance of several miles had been blown down, and vast quantities of grain 
scattered about in every direction. How the pigs had been made acquainted 
with the accident none could tell ; but every grunter of them found his way 
to the feast as if he had been invited by post or special messenger ! ! * 

[Second notice : conclusion.] 

We need no introduction to the continuation of our interesting notices of 
animal instinct from Mr. Couch’s ^lq&e remarks and experiments. 

* Those forms of love which take the condition of parental, fraternal, or sexual 
affection, may assuredly be said to elevate, and not degrade, the feeling of attachment 
even in minds of the highest order. That the lower animals are capable of a similar 
mingling of refined feeling with instinctive passion, there are numerous instances to 
prove. Referring to the* habits of the mahdarine duck (a Chinese species), Mr. Bennet 
says, * Mr. Beale’s aviary' afforded a singular corroboration of the fidelity of the birds 
in question. Of a pair iiTthat gentleman’s possession, the drake being one night pur- 
loined by some thieves, the unfortunate duck displayed the strongest marks of despair 
at her bereavement, retiring into a comer, and altogether neglecting food and drink, 
as well as the care of her person. In this condition she was courted by a drake who 
had lost his mate, but who met with no encouragement from the widow. Ou the 
stolen drake being subsequently recovered and restored to the aviary, the most ex- 
travagant demonstrations of joy were displayed by the fond couple. But this was not 
all: for, as if informed by his spouse of the gallant proposals made to her shortly 
before his arrival, the drake attacked the luckless bird who would have supplanted 
him, beat out his eyes, and inflicted so many injuries as to cause his death. 

“The ‘Journal of a Naturalist’ relates the following instance of affectionate attention 
in the thrush: — ‘We observed this summer two common thrushes frequenting the 
shrubs on the green in our garden. From the slenderness of their forms and the freshness 
of their plumage, we pronounced them to be birds of the preceding summer. There was 
an association and friendship between them that called our attention to their actious. 
One of them seemed ailing or feeble from some bodily accident; for though it hopped 
about, yet it appeared unable to obtain sufficiency of food. Its companion, an active, 
sprightly bird, would frequently bring it worms or bruised snails, when they mutually 
partook of the banquet; and the ailing bird would wait patiently, understand the ac- 
tions, expect the assistance of the other, and advance from his asylum upon its 
approach. This procedure was continued for 8Qme days; but after a time we missed 
the fostered bird, which probably died, or by reason of its weakness met with some 
fatal accident.’ - 

“Pliny relates a° somewhat similar instance of affectionate care of the aged in the 
rat; and it is so ordinary a portion of the character of the stork, as to have given 
origin to its name. This feeling sometimes characterises a race. Thus, though living 
usually apart, jackdaws are fond of associating with rooks, and sometimes venture to 
place their nests in the rookery, although the latter bird appears to tolerate, rather 
than encourage the intimacy. Starlings, also, when assembled in flocks in the winter, 
will often court the friendship of rooks; and on this account permit the neighbour- 
hood of men, whom otherwise they would have carefully avoided. This habit of 
affectionate association is the more remarkable, as contrasted with the antipathy 
which some creatures manifest to each other. The crow is always ready to buffet the 
buzzard and kestrel; and the annoyance inflicted by the smaller birds on the owl, and 
Boiknetimes on the cuckoo, has often been described. It cannot be for food that the 
sword-fish (Xiphias gladiua) attacks the whale ; and yet its approach towards any of 
the tribes of the latter creature causes them to fly with terror. The love of the human 
vo&e so powerfully shown by the dog is the more surprising, as man is the only crea- 
tive in whose favour it is displayed : for to individuals of its own kind its savage 
propensities are never wholly extinguished. 

“ In animals, as 1 in the human race, this affection is also sometimes attended with 
the feeling of jealousy : * A wood-dealer residing near Quai St. Michel, Paris, had 
a line English bull-dog, which wa9 a great favourite of his wife, who used to caress 
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the animal. On the 10th of August last she was sitting not far from the kennel 
caressing her child, which was five years old ; the dog became jealous of it, and at 
last so furious, that he burst his chain, rushed at the child, worried it, and did not 
quit his hold until he was killed with a knife. The child was so severely hurt, that 
its life was despaired of / ” 

« The cunning of the fox has indeed ever been proverbial ; and, even so long since as 
the days of JEsop, he figures as chief personifier of that quality. But, in many of the 
instances which have been related, we cannot refuse it the higher appellation of wis- 
dom, as possessing the excellency implied in the definition of its being * the means 
best adapted to the ends most conductive to its own well-being/ The following in- 
stance is illustrative of the remark* of Pliny* that no degree of taming will entirely 
divest this animal of the habits of its ancestry. A fox had been partially tamed, and 
was kept fastened by a chain to a post in a court-yard, where he was chiefly fed with 
boiled potatoes. But the animal seems to have thought that a desirable addition 
might be made to his fare from the numerous fowls that strutted round him, but 
whose caution kept them beyond the reach of so formidable an. enemy. His measures 
were soon taken ; and having bruised and scattered the boiled potatoes which he 
had received for his dinner at the extremity of the space that the length of his 
chain enabled him to command, he retired, in an opposite direction, to the fall extent 
of his chain, and assumed the appearance of utter regardlessness of all that was pass- 
ing around him. The stratagem succeeded ;'and when somo of the fowls had been 
thrown so much off their guard as to intrude within the circle of danger, the fox 
sprang from his lurking-place, and seized his prey. 

“ The habits of cautiousness displayed by this animal are also significant of conclu- 
sions drawn by observation from experience. For, when followed by dogs, it will 
not run through a gate —though this is obviously the most ready passage, nor in 
crossing a hedge will it prefer a smooth and even part— but the roughest, where 
thorns and briars abound ; and when it mounts an eminence, it proceeds obliquely, 
aud not straightforward. And whether we suppose these actions to proceed from a 
desire to avoid those places where traps may probably have been laid, or from know- 
ing that his pursuers will exactly follow his footsteps, and he has resolved to lead 
them through as many obstacles as possible, in either case an estimation of causes 
and consequences is to be discerned. 

♦‘We quote the following anecdote from the 1 Zoologist/ voL ii. p. 790 : — ‘While 
an old man was wandering by the side of one of the largest tributaries of the Al- 
mand, he observed a badger moving leisurely along the ledge of a rock on the oppo- 
site bank. In a little time a fox came upland after walking for some distance close 
in the rear of the poor badger, he leaped into the water. Immediately afterwards 
came a pack of hounds, at full speed, In pursuit of the fox, who by this time was far 
enough off, floating down the stream ; but the luckless badger was instantly torn to 
pieces by the dogs. An instance of still greater sagacity in the fbx occurred a few 
years ago, also in this neighbourhood. As a farm-servant was preparing a small 

{ >iece of land for the reception of wheat, near to Pumpherston Mams, he was not a 
ittle surprised on seeing a fox slowly running in the furrow immediately before the 

« . While wondering why the sly creature was so confident, he heard behind 
e cry of the dogs, and turning round, he saw the whole pack at a dead stand 
near the other end of the field, at the very spot where Reynard had entered the new- 
ly-enclosed trench. The idea struck him that the fox had taken this ingenious way 
of eluding pursuit ; and through deference to the sagacity of the animal, he allowed 
it to escape. Derham quotes Olaus, in his account of Norway, as having himself wit- 
nessed the fact of a fox dropping the end of its tail among the rocks on the seashore, 
to catch the crabs below, and hauling up and devouring such as laid hold of it. On 
our own seacoast rats also have been known to add a new dish to their dietary by 
taking crabs, though it is not easy to imagine how the capture is effected ; and cer- 
tainly it is not by angling with the same pensile organ. On the credit of several 
persons, however, it Is known that rats have skilfully employed their tails in drawing 
oil through the narrow neck of a jar, when unable to reach it in any other manner. 
Mr. Murray observed a dormouse to dip its tail into a dish of milfa| and then carry 
it, smeared with the fluid, to its mouth ; and similar ingenuity has been witnessed in 
its conveyance of water, when the little creature could not otherwise obtain a supply 
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“ The modes employed by dogs of different races in capturing and devouring the 
crab, and especially tnat pugnacious species the velvet crab (Portunus puber\ well 
illustrate the experience which has become propagated in the breedt over the igno- 
rance of the uninitiated. On the first discovery of the prey, a terrier runs in to seize 
it, and is immediately and severely bitten in the nose. But a sedate Newfoundland 
dog of my acquaintance proceeds more soberly in his work. He lays his paw on it, 
to arrest it in its escape : then tumbling it over, he bares his teeth, and, seizing it 
with the mouth throws the crab aloft ; it falls upon the stones : the shell is cracked 
beyond redemption ; and then the dainty dish is devoured at his leisure. * * * 

“ There was, within my knowledge, in the house of my parentage, a small cup- 
board, in which were kept milk, butter, and other requisites for the tea-table ; and 
the door was confined with a lock, which, from age ana frequent use, could be easily 
made to open. To save trouble, the key was always kept in the lock, in which it 
revolved on a very slight impulse. It was often a subject of remark that the door of 
this cupboard was found wide open, and the milk or butter greatly diminished, with- 
out any imaginable reason, and notwithstanding the persuasion that the door had 
certainly been regularly locked ; but it wns accident that led to the detection of the 
offender. On watching carefully, the cat was seen to seat herself on the table ; and, 
by repeated patting on the side of the bow of the key, it was at last made to turn, 
when a slight pull on the door caused it to move on its hinges. It had proved a fur- 
tunate discovery for puss, for a long tilno before she was taken in the fact.*’ 

Of the swallow, it is told : — 

“ I have known the nest affixed, in a baronial mansion, to the door of a bedroom, to 
which they had obtained access through an aperture in a turret ; and the young were 
constantly swung to and fro at each opening of the door. It is worthy of remark, 
(for it is perhaps a generic habit,) that, in constructing the nest, the swallow tribe 
labour from the outside, and the form is made by judgment of the eye ; whereas the 
habit of our smaller birds of other families is to work' from within, and thus to 
adapt it in form and size to the model of their own bodies. 

“ For its own resting-place, the sparrow generally prefers a comfortable hole in a 
wall, from which it can watch the feeding of poultry, and, in the absence of danger, 
descend to snatch a share from them To this retreat it conveys a large assortment 
of straws aud feathers ; but, as this bird — the emblem of impudence and cunning — 
is no favourite with the farmer, an order is issued to the boys of the household to 
rob the nests as fast as the eggs are deposited. In a case of this sort, where three or 
four successive layings had been destroyed, the whole colony, as if by mutual agree- 
ment, quitted the place of their past disappointments, and settled themselves among 
the thickest foliage of some trees r &t a distance from the farm — a situation which, 
though common in some districts, neither they nor their ancestors had ever before 
occupied, and whete their large and clumsy nests were objects of curiosity to their 
human neighbours. 

“It was perhaps from persecution of some sort, either of birds, or its worst 
enemies, the smaller quadrupeds, that a thrush chose for its nesting-place the extra- 
ordinary situation of a depression in the ground in the middle of a field of turnips, 
from whose leaves it gained its own protection and shade. When found, the nest 
contained four eggs ; and, curiously enough, the outer wall was formed of portions 
of turnip-leaves, while within it was lined with the usual coating of mortar. 

“The nest of the holm thrush (Turdusviscivorus) is also sometimes modified 
according to circumstances, and evidently from a calculation of what the bulk and 
weight of vhe expected young ones may require. Its usual site for building is 
among the firmer Branches of a tree, with regard to concealment ; where, trusting to 
the support which will be afforded by these diverging branches, it docs not follow the 
example of its kindred species, in strengthening the edifice with a lining of plaster. 
On one occasion, however, an otherwise excellent situation in a pear-tree lay under 
the inconvenience pf having too wide a space between two out of the four surround- 
ing props *, and this portion of the structure was accordingly the only part that was 
strengthened by < the addition of a firm layer of clay. * * * * 

“ It is a remarkable fact, that more than one pair of birds will sometimes unite in 
occupying one nest, and cither rear their broods in common, or one of them will 
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perhaps surrender the future care of thorn to the other. A thrush hod built its nest 
in a low tree in a garden ; and on the second day after it was finished it was 
observed that four eggs had been deposited in it Through the attention thus 
excited, it was ascertained that two mothers were engaged in supplying the number, 
which at last amounted to ten, and from which nine living young ones were produced. 
These eggs were certainly sat on by one parent only. 

“ This is also the easiest mode of accounting for tne very large number of eggs and 
young sometimes found in one nest A partridge has been the ostensible parent of 
twenty-two young ones ; and, os if conscious that so large a family could not have 
all the attention they required from the mother alone, the male also has gathered 
them under his wings, the pair of parents sitting side by side, but with their heads 
and tails reversed. 1 have been credibly informed, that as many as thirty-one 
partridge eggs have been found in one nest. Mr. Yarrell mentions the association 
of landrails with partridges under the care of one parent. A guinea-fowl has been 
known to lay her eggs in a partridge's nest ; and on board ship, so many young mice 
were discovered nestled together as could not possibly have belonged to one mother.” 
Of the cuckoo : 

“ The demands of young birds on the care and loving-kindness of their parents wo 
must suppose in some measure akin to the powerful feeling which sways the breast of 
the higher animals in the same relationship with each other. But it sometimes ex- 
tends beyond the more immediate connexion of kindred ; and instances are not un- 
common, where it has excited sympathy even in creatures of another species, and 
that, too, in cases where, from the absence of the breeding impulse, this affection 
must be sought rather in compassion than in a more instinctive disposition. That the 
cuckoo should be fed by a foster-parent might be expected, since, as in the like in- 
stance of ducks hatched by a hen, she believes* the bantling to be her own, and may 
have learnt to regard the unusual bulk of the solitary inmate of her nest as an evi- 
dence of the success of her motherly care. But there are proofs of the fact, that when 
a young cuckoo has been placed in a cage, birds which could never have seen such a 
llcdgeling before, have set about feeding it with loving zeal and untiring perseverance. 
In one case, some canaries, who were at large in a room, were seen to cling to the 
cage in which the young cuckoo was confined ; and on being permitted to enter, they 
supplied the orphan so regularly with food, that in a little time it refused to receive its 
sustenance from any other hands. 

“ A like loving feeling has also been shown to other little neglected ones by birds 
of a different race to their own ; and the proceeding has been conducted in such a 
manner as to show that, while sometimes it has originated in mere involuntary com- 
passion, at other times it has sprung from a deliberate affectionate disposition of the 
mind of these little creatures. Its particular direction may, at times, be excited by 
that expression of want which is part of the language common to kindred families in 
the early portion of their life, as was the case' in the following instance : — A gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, an observer and lover of the instiucts of nature, placed a 
couple of fledgeling greenfinches ( FringUla clitoris') in the same cage with two canaries, 
who immediately took them under their care, and assumed the office of parents ; and 
though, at first, they found some difficulty in inducing the young to receive food from 
them, they continued their assiduities, till kindness at last prevailed, and they were 
allowed to feed them regularly. I have also learned the following curious facts from 
a competent observer : — The nests of a missel-thrush and chaffinch ( FrinijilUt cac&bs) 
were near each other in the same tree, the former having young and the latter only 
eggs. When the former bird approached to feed its breed, the chaffinch quitted her 
nest, and prevailed on the missel- thrush to resign the food to her ; and with it sho 
proceeded to supply the young ones.” 

Shamming being wounded or dead is common to several birds- and beasts ; 
and Mr. Couch gives a number of anecdotes where these resources were 
cleverly and successfully put in practice ; but these and all other illustrations 
we must now leave to be gathered from the work itself, and conclude with one 
other quotation from its amusing pages. 

- M 
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“Badgers, which are ordinarily solitary animals, have been known to assemble in 
a troop, and, under the guidance of an apparent leader, proceed on a tour of emigra- 
tion. A country labourer, attended by his sheep-dog, at midnight found himself 
encompassed by half-a-dozen of these animals, whom he took to be parents with their 
young proceeding to some distant spot. On discovering him, they did not wait for 
the attack, but began it ; and though he soon wrenched a stake from a hedge at 
hand, and was^ well assisted by his dog, both dog and man were compelled to beat 
a retreat. 

“In another case of falling in with these wanderers by night, my informant 
judged the party to be nine or ten in number, as well as he could count them in the 
dark. They grunted and gathered about him, and followed him up closely through 
a held, till he passed through the gate, and then they left him. Another person 
counted twenty-one in a company ; and the smallest of these were placed in the mid- 
, die of the escort, preceded and followed by the larger. That at these times they 
will attack any one who comes in their way is the opinion of the few persons I have 
known who have had opportunities of observing these animals. In one case, whore 
a man was attacked, he was compelled to fiy to a heap of stones for defence, and fling 
them at his assailants with all his might. 

“ A similar habit of migration in bands is reported of polecats ; and, in one case, 
by stoats, by daylight. In a dark night, a wayfaring man encountered a large num- 
ber of these creatures ; and, directed by the sounds they uttered, rather than by 
sight, when they encompassed him about, he succeeded in killing seven, mostly 
young ones. On another occasion three were killed.* 

“A large flock of rats was met, late in the evening, in the street of a small town ; 
and the interruption of their expedition being as unexpected by them as by the man 
who met them, they were driven, like a^flock of sheep, before him into a house, where 
they took refuge under chairs and anything affording shelter, and seemed bewildered 
with fear : but they were soon expelled, and continued their journey. On another 
occasion, and at the same hour at night, another party of these migrants was met and 
diverted from their way, but in this case they were not driven into a house. At the 
same time of night, in the end of the month of June, a company of common domestic 
mice was seen proceeding along a street, as if migrating ; and though people were 
occasionally passing, being unmolested, they held on their way without deviation.” 

..Mr. Couch accounts for the death of the famed Hatto, Archbishop of 
Mentz, who was destroyed by mice in his castle, on an island in the Rhine, as 
the consequences of a migration of this kind. 


“ * The habit of weasels, of travelling and hunting in companies by night, gave 
rise to a superstitious belief in the West of England, which is hardly yet extinct. 
It was once a common opinion in that quarter of the country, that there were a set of 
diminutive creatures, of the elfin family, vulgarly called Dandy Dogs, who went hunt- 
ing the hare by night, under the direction of one or more ghostly huntsmen ; and it 
is within memory, that individuals have affirmed that they have not only heard the 
full cry of these hunters, but have risen from their beds and accompanied the un- 
earthly pack, but at a fearful, rospectful distance ; and that these imps of hounds have 
followed the chase with lively yelpings, and all the motions of their bigger brethren 
who love * the hunting of the hare.’ It may be in connexion with this superstition 
that country people commonly call the weasel a fairy.” 
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Memoirs of the Private Life and Opinions of Louisa , Queen of 

Prussia, Consort of Frederick William III \ By Mrs . C. Richard- 

son. Bentley . 

Tiie close of the last century and the early part of the present are rich in 
political and historical interest. Mankind were then bewildered with the 
earliest manifestations of that ill-understood conflict between the Old and 
the New, which, though terrible as a storm in its passage, purified the 
social atmosphere in the end, and prepared the way for those reforms 
which are essential as conditions to human progress. The biography 
before us represents this conflict in the amusing form in which it modified 
the manners of the Prussian court, and disturbed the notions of etiquette 
in certain official minds. The two princesses of Mecklenburg, celebrated 
by Goethe in his c Dichtung and Wahrhcit’ as nothing less in appearance 
aurl conduct than “ two celestial beings,” were educated altogether under 
modern influences ; and when the eldes* the Princess Louisa, became the 
wife of Frederick William the Third and Queen of Prussia she was guilty of 
being natural to such a degree as frequently to throw the Oberhofmeisterin 
(lady in waiting) into a state of despair. 

The Princess Louisa was the daughter of Duke Charles Louis Frederick 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the brother of our own Queen Charlotte, — and 
was born on the 10th of March, 1770. In her seventh year she lost her 
mother, Frederica Carolina Louisa, daughter of a Prince of Hesse-I)arm- 
stadt ; and her education was completed under the direction of her grand- 
mother, the widowed Landgravine. During the occupation by the French 
of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, an accident introduced the Princess Louisa and 
the Crown Prince Frederick William of Prflssia to each other. “ At the 
first glance” (to adopt the somewhat too sentimental diction of Mrs. 
Richardson) “ their hearts responded.” On the 24th of April, 1793, they 
were betrothed at Darmstadt, and on the 24th of December following 
married. 

It was not until the year 1797 that our heroine became, by the accession 
of her husband to the throne, Queen of Prussia — “ the universally beloved 
and respected mother of the country.” A crown made no difference in a 
character whose natural sweetness and simplicity were improved by literary 
cultivation. Neither she nor the king would submit to the forms of 
courtly etiquette. The Countess von Vosz was at a discount. — 

“ The King was resolute in his rejection of external forms which restrained his 
natural inclinations. One day there was a question as to the ceremonial required 
for the reception of the congratulations of a foreign Court, which was to take place 
with all due forms of etiquette in Berlin the following day. The Countess von vosz, 
who knew the minutest details in all such cases, remarked that on such a grand 
occasion the state-carriages should be used, and that the King and Queen must have 
the royal state-carriage, with eight horses richly caparisoned, two state-coachmen, 
and three state-footmen in their best state livery. ‘ Well,’ said the King, ‘you may 
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order it as you will/ Tho next morning, when the brilliant equipage came up, the 
King put the Countess into the carriage, shut the door very suddenly, and cried out 
to the coachman, * Go on.' He then jumped into his own ordinary open carriage, 
with two horses only, which he was in the habit of driving himself and thus drove 
the Queen immediately behind the Countess in the state-carriage, amidst the laughter 
and delight of the bystanders.” 

This state of things was evidently pleasing to the popular mind. Accord- 
ingly when the royal pair went on their progresses to the eastern provinces, 
in order to receive the homage from the different states, their journeys 
resembled “ a continuation of family rejoicings” rather than u a scries of 
triumphal processions.” 

Mrs. Richardson delights in dwelling on instances of the enthusiasm and 
kindliness of this Queen’s character and of the purity of her sources of 
emotion. An anecdote may be quoted here from the number which the 
writer has given — though it is difficult to extract the metal from the un- 
necessary gilding with which Mrs. Richardson has overlaid them. — 

“ At a brilliant military festival, which was celebrated in the church more speci- 
ally belonging to the Court, called the Garrison Church, at which the King, Queen, 
and State Ministers were present, a very respectable-looking and well-behaved woman 
arrived too late to get any place in the already overflowing church. Totally un- 
acquainted with the locality, she happened to fall into the line which led directly to 
the Queen’s tribune, and without being aware to whom it was appropriated, she 
opened the door. Confused by the brilliant retinue which she saw already engaged 
in their devotions, she would have retired, but a sign from a lady of the Court, true 
to her character of gentleness and humility, directed her to take a seat in the back 
row of the tribune. She did so ; and now she committed an unpardonable breach of 
etiquette in the estimation 1 of the ceremonious Oberho/meisterin , who, as soon as the 
Queen had left the tribune, came forward with a storm of anger against the woman, 
for having dared to intrude herself into the place appropriated to her Majesty, and 
thereby insulting the dignity of the Queen. Vain were all the assurances that it 
was done without premeditation ; no excuses availed : and although she named her 
husband's position as a respectable burgher of Potsdam, sho was treated as if she had 
been guilty of a high crime, or misdemeanour against the dignity of royalty. Bishop 
Eylert says : * In tears the poor .woman came to me inconsolable at the idea that 

she could be supposed capable of being wanting in respect to the Queen, whom she 
regarded with the piost profound veneration. Whilst she was weeping most bitterly, 
there came a gentleman of the Court, Count von Briihl, to tell me that the Queen 
desired to speak to me, if possible, immediately. As I entered the presence-chamber 
the Queen advanced to me with hurried steps, saying, in a state of agitation, * But 
tell me, for heaven’s sake, what has happened in the church. I have just heard, with 
great vexation, that a worthy woman, the wife of one of the citizens of Potsdam, has 
been harshly treated by the master of tho ceremonials. Why, can it be that it is 
because she sat in a place in my tribune during divine service ? It is well known 
what the King’s and my opinions are upon the ceremonies of Court etiquette. They 
cannot be entirely laid aside ; but surely some distinction can be drawn, and that 
most assuredly in a church in the service of the Most High. I am inconsolable until 
I have exculpated her. I beg you to put this matter right. Come and dine with us 
to-day, at the Peacock Island, and bring me the assurance that the good woman is at 
ease again ; and to-morrow morning bring her to me, for I shall be glad to know 
he* personally.’ ” 

. When war with France became inevitable, the Queen evinced that she 
possessed, with all her finer dispositions, a German heart. She has 
accordingly incurred the censure of Napoleon for having accompanied her 
Husband tp Naumberg, on the River Saale, awaiting there with him the 
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arrival of the Russian troops. A long series of troubles, as all the world 
knows, ensued for the heroine of Mrs. Richardson's book. The celebrated 
meeting between Queen Louisa and Napoleon at Tilsit is thus related. — 

« As soon as she had taken possession of the apartments that had been prepared for 
her, the French Emperor paid her a visit. To sustain with calm dignity tne first mo- 
ments of the interview, was in the Queen’s position no easv task. With great nicety 
of discrimination, and the most delicate tact which a noble mind only possesses, she 
received the French Emperor politely, regretting that he was obliged to ascend such 
a bad staircase, and inquired if the northern climate agreed with his health during 
the winter. He seemed surprised at the dignified demeanour of the King, and asto- 
nished at the exquisite beauty of the Queen, which far surpassed his expectations. 
He made many very flatteringspeeches, which were intended especially for the Queen. 
She, however, passed lightly oyer these expressions of personal admiration, and 
adroitly turned the conversation to general subjects ; but Napoleon was by no means 
at his ease. Whilst he spoke he was swinging his whip backwards ana forwards, 
and said, turning suddenly to the King, * Sire, I admire the magnanimity and tran- 
quillity of your soul amidst such numerous and heavy misfortunes.* The King replied 
slowly and steadily, ‘ Greatness and tranquillity of soul can only be acquired by the 
strength of a good conscience.’ Whether the Emperor was offended by the tone and 
manner of the Kiug, which piqued his proud nhture, or whether his ordinary rudeness 
prompted him to make a rough reply, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ But how could you 
begin a war with mo who had already conquered so many powerful nations ?* The 
King, well knowing that this question would lead to many others that must cause 
long and useless discussions, looked at him ^Ledfastly and severely, but made no an- 
swer. The Queen replied, * Sire, it was permitted to the glory of the Great Frede- 
rick to deceive us as to the extent of our powers ; we were deceived ; but it 
was so ordained.’ She then endeavoured to turn the conversation into other 
channels. Somewhat later, she mentioned the object of her journey, and that 
she hoped to induce him to grant moderate terms for a treaty of peace with Prussia. 
The sequel has shown how this declaration was received. The French Emperor had 
no feeling of chivalrous honour ; that quality was utterly wanting in him, and thus 
the intercession of a noble woman for a noble purpose was fruitless. It would be diffi- 
cult to make a selection from the various questions the French Emperor asked, and 
the topics which he suggested, during this interview, with the evident design of creat- 
ing embarrassment to the Queen . What constraint must have been lelt by all who 
were present at this meeting ! The Conqueror and Dictator, who had driven the 
legitimate Sovereigns to the remotest point of th$ir dominions, now invited them as 
his guests. Perhaps history does not furnish a more singular and trying position 
than that to which the unfortunate Sovereigns were reduced on this occasion in 
striving to conciliate their mortal enemy. Napoleon gave a sumptuous banquet, at 
which the King sat as the guest of the Emperor Napoleon, at his left hand ; the 
Queen being seated on the right: The Kiug, grave and reserved, said little, but 
what he did say was appropriate and correct, without any political allusions, at 
least not obviously apparent. The conversation turned on the recollections of youth, 
und the King used the word * cradle.* Napoleon smiled in his own peculiar way, and 
made the remark, * But when the child is grown up into manhood he forgets the 
cradle.* ‘ Yes,’ answered the King, ( but our origin and our associations we cannot 
forget ; and the good man contemplates with feelings of gratitude the cradle in which 
he lay as a child.* Those who were present and observed the King at this moment, 
remarked that there was something peculiarly significant in the tone in which ho 
uttered this speech he appeared apparently reflecting in sadness on the ancient 
provinces of his inheritance which he was required to cede. Unaccustomed to feint 
what he did not feel, this unnatural position was most disagreeable to him. IBs 
replies were even more laconic than they usually were, but always firm and manly. 
Napoleon afterwards called this ‘ statsch ;* but iu this trying moment, as well as 
in the most desperate circumstances of his life, the King was true to himself. .Ho, 
however, left his share of supporting tho conversation to the Queen, who, without 
blemishing the transparency of her character, possessed the command of language to 
a remarkable degree, and who, therefore, expressed herself in terms which, without 
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warranting the imputation of flattery, which it was impossible for her to use, were 
yet calculated to make a pleasing impression. For instance, she spoke with res- 
pect and interest of the Empress Josephine, and on other subjects that might be 
supposed to interest Napoleon. He was perfectly enchanted with the Queen ; such 
female dignity, united with such loveliness and grace, ho had never before beheld. 
His admiration increased every moment, and he said afterwards, to Talleyrand, 
* I know that I was to see the most beautiful Queen in existence, but I liuvo found 
the most beautiful Queen, and at the same time the most interesting woman in tho 
world.* This opinion of her whom ho had taken every opportunity of insulting 
and of representing in the light of an ‘intriguante,* is a strong proof of that power of 
fascination which converts the bitterest enemies into friends. A French author, in 
his Memoirs of Napoleon, has thus alluded to the meeting at Tilsit : — 1 On bitting 
down to table, Napoleon, with great gallantry, tojd the beautiful Queen that he 
would restore Silesia, a province which &he earnestly wished should be surrendered, 
to Prussia in the new arrangements which were about to take place.* Napoleon him- 
self, in a letter to the Empress Josephine, written during the time of the treaty of 
Tilsit, says, * the Queen of Prussia is really a charming woman ; she is fond of 
coquetting with me ; but do not be jealous, I am like cere -cloth, along which every- 
thing of this sort slides without penetrating. It would cost me too dear to play the 
gallant on this subject.* NevertnelesSf it has been repeated, and on good authority, 
that Napoleon was greatly disposed to acquiesce in all the wishes of the Queen, and 
that one of his generals asked him in a discontented tone, * If ho thought every 
tear shed by a woman was to efface the blood of hundreds of his soldiers, 
which, if these requests were to be complied with, had been shed in vain !’ Per- 
haps the effect produced by this speech q WRS the cause of the denial of the fortress 
of Magdeburg, which the Queen so earnestly desired to recover. It was related in the 
saloons of Josephine, that on one of the days during the Queen’s stay in Tilsit, she 
held a beautiful rose in her hand, which tho Emperor asked her to give him. The 
Queen hesitated a few moments, and then presented it to him, saying, 1 Why should 
I so readily grant what you request, whilst you remain deaf to all my entreaties ?’ 
The motives of the Queen, in what Napoleon was pleased to call coquetry with him, 
cannot be mistaken. Her desire to alleviate the burdens of her people required the 
greatest tact, and the motive of her visit guards her from tho imputation of coquet- 
ting with him. At a later period, it will be seen that Napoleon himself utters the best 
refutation of this charge in speaking of the Queen to Prince Talleyrand. Tho state 
of fermentation which prevailed throughout the whole nation, and which caused the 
Prussians to direct their attention more earnestly to their almost idolized Queen, was 
not unknown in the French Court ; and Napoleon, who had a childish fear of tho 
voice of truth, and who was anxious* to obtain the good opinion of the Queen, loudly 
complained that he had not been able to inspire her with confidence. He declared to 
Talleyrand, that shto might, if she had chosen, have come forward as a now Armida, 
and have dictated her terms of peace in Paris ; but that she attached too much im- 
portance to the dignity of her sex, and seemed to estimate too highly the influence of 
public opinion, which she declared ought not to be too lightly sacrificed. After a re- 
sidence of three days at head-quarters, the Queen returned to Mcmel, and the treaty 
of peace between Prussia and France was signed on tho 9th of July. How distress- 
ing the peace of Tilsit was to the Queen, and how much it continued to affect her, 
she did not conceal. She often referred to tho well-known observation of Mary, 
Queen of England, who declared that if her heart could be seen, the name of Calais, 

S aven in bloody characters would be found upon it. The Queen declared she felt 
us with regard to Magdeburg.’* 

Itk the midst of her outward trials, the Queen found consolation in the 
S&idy of history : — and she seems to have cherished that mystical trust 
in Providence which is frequently the natural growth of inevitable troubles. 
JThe soul makes for itself the support which it cannot find. Accordingly, 
the pious and poetical mind of Queen Louisa was strongly attracted by that 
philosophy which (to quote her biographer) “ trenched on the dominions 
of faith.” Music and literature also came to her relief. “ With good 
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books, a good pianaforte, and a good conscience/* slie was wont to say, 
" one may live more tranquilly amidst the storms of this world than those 
who raise the tempest.** — The first germ of the new Prussian constitution 
might be fancifully traced in the following anecdote, if the report of this 
Queen’s harangue to her husband could be depended on. — 

“ On tho second day of Whitsuntide, 1810, the King and Queen were enjoying the 
cool spring morning, on the open terrace of Sans Souci, which is adorned with an- 
tique busts, chiefly of the Roman Emperors, when the Queen stopped, and gazing on 
them, said, 4 Have you ever remarked that many of those busts have a striking re- 
semblance to the Emperor Napoleon, the mighty conqueror of our times ?* The King 
replied by a bitter smile ; and the Queen continued, 4 Come here, and observe this 
profile of the bust of Nero ; there is a great resemblance to Napoleon, only his lips 
are more contracted and more beautiful than these/ This observation gave her an 
opportunity of speaking on a subject of which her heart was full. She said, ‘The 
present aspect of things proves the preponderance of physical power ; for even 
if I admit that somewhat of the intellectual is combined with it, yet it has no 
moral influence. It is not founded on the will of the nation ; for the people 
are not consulted, and on the contrary, are oppressed, discontented, and un- 
happy. The freedom of which the Frencli^boast so much is, in fact, only slavery ; 
for the general good is lost sight of in the "insatiable ambition of one man. His 
iron rule is not felt so much whilst its results are fortunate ; but this unnatural and 
despotic power cannot long endure. Nature will assert her rights. We feel this 
must be the case, but we are not ready for action. The time must come, but we, 
alas ! may die before it arrives. Napoleon*i9 a scourge in the hand of Providence, 
anti when he is no longer needed for this purpose he will be cast away 4 as a brant^ 
for the burning.’ ” * 

Queen Louisa — as many a sympathizing reader knows— died in the flower 
of her beauty and of her youth. In 1810, it was determined that she 
should visit her father at Strelifcz — where she arrived on the 26th of June. 
On the 28th she was joined by the King ; and in the evening they left 
Strelitz for Hohenzieritz. The Queen had already felt indisposed — with 
catarrh and fever. She retired carty — evidently ill. Day by day, she 
grew worse. She lingered until the 19tli of July : when she expired at the 
age of 34 : — having led an irreproachable life, and exhibited virtues not 
only remarkable in one of her station, but which would have been so in 
any. She has found an enthusiastic biographer in Mrs. Richardson : — 
whose style, however, is scarcely severe enough for a theifte of this import* 
ance. 


The Life of Petty Bysshe Shelley . By Thomas Medwin. 2 vols. 

Newby . 

We are not in any way satisfied with this book. It is neither carefully 
written nor carefully printed. It abounds in mistakes of all kinds — 
arising not from incapacity or ignorance, but from inadvertence and haste. 
Capt. Medwin had here a great argument — and he has treated it in the 
style trivial. With means such as he possessed, he should have done 
justice to himself and to his subject. Of a poet like Shelley the public 
is entitled to something better than a sketchy outline. Thought and 
industry should have been bestowed on his life, and profound criticism on 
his writings, Capt. Medwin gives neither ; but merely such odd ends of 
memories and reflections as may rise to the surface of his mind during the 
act of composition. 
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Captain Medwin was a distant relation of Shelley's family, — and his 
schoolfellow at Sion House. To this place Sir Timothy Shelley sent the 
future poet when ten years of age ; and here he first had the experience of 
suffering and wrong which early induced him to take those negative views 
of society and* established opinions that afterwards brought him into disre- 
pute. All the boys at this academy were the victims of a niggard 
economy — and Shelley, from his peculiarities and shyness, was, in addition, 
the special martyr of the young tyrants themselves. His Latin instructor 
treated him ill ; and the place was out of harmony with the lad's previous 
feelings. — 

“ Exchanging for the caresses of his sisters an association with boys, mostly the 
sons of London shop-keepers, of rude habits and coarse manners, who made game of 
his girlishness, and despised him because he was not 1 one of them not disposed to 
enter into their sports, to wrangle, or fight *, confined between four stone walls, in a 
playground of very limited dimensions— a few hundred yards— (with a single tree 
in it, and that the Bell tree, so called from its haviug suspended in its branches the 
odious bell whose din, when I think of it, yet jars my ears,) instead of breathing the 
pure air of his native fields and rambling about the plantations and flower gardens 
of his father’s country seat— the sufferings he underwent at his first outset in this 
little world were most acute.” 

Shelley thought of his mother arid his sisters more than of his books, 
*and indulged in reveries which marked him for a solitaire. But, under 
this serf-discipline, mind and intelligence were receiving gradual develope- 
ment. — 

“Half-year after half-year passed away, and in spite of his seeming neglect of his 
tasks, he soon surpassed all his competitors, for his memory was so tenacious that he 
never forgot a word once turned up in his dictionary. He was very fond of reading, 
and greedily devoured all the books which were brought to school after the holidays j 
these were mostly blue books. Who does not know what blue books mean ? but if 
there should be any one ignorant enough not to know what these dear darling 
volumes, so designated from their covers, contain, be it known, that they arc or 
were to be bought for sixpence, and embodied stories of haunted castles, bandits, 
murderers, and other grim personages — a most exciting and interesting sort of food 
for boys* minds ; among those of a larger calibre was one which 1 have never seen 
since, but which I still remember with a recoucht delight. It was * Peter Wilkins.* 
IIow much Shelley wished for winged wife and little winged cherubs of children ! 
But this stock was very soon exhausted. As there was no school library, we soon 
resorted, 4 under the rose,* to a low circulating one in the town (Brentford and 
here the treasures at first seemed inexhaustible. Novels at this time, (I speak of 
1803) in three goodly volumes, such as we owe to the great Wizard of the North, 
were unknown. Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, formed the staple of the col- 
lection. But these authors were little to Shelley’s taste. Anne Ratcliffe’s works 
pleased him most, particularly the Italian, but the Rosa- Matilda school, especially 
a strange, wild romance, entitled 4 Zofloya, or the Moor,* a monk-Lcwisy production, 
where his Satanic Majesty, as in Faust, plays the chief part, enraptured him.” 

Such reading produced its fruits. Shelley became a somnambulist and 
an author. He wrote two novels — ‘ Zastrozzi and ' St. Irvyne, or, the 
Rosicrucian.’ Ere long, his mind owned a new influence. Walker’s 
Orrery, exhibited to the school, suggested to him a world of speculations. 
With the solar microscope, which formed part of the exhibition, he became 
enchanted — and made it ever after his constant companion. 
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On exchanging Sion House for Eton, Shelley was a sufferer from the 
system of fagging. This deplorable tale has been told by both Mrs. Shel- 
ley and Mr. Ilogg, the poet’s fellow collegian — but Capt. Medwin contra- 
dicts the report that Shelley headed a conspiracy against the custom. Here 
his desire to pursue some chemical studies was thwarted.— 

“ Shelley, says his biographer, “ had sent for some book on chemistry, which hap- 
pened to be in my fathers library, but which fell into the hands of his tutor and was 
sent back. Sir Timothy Shelley says—* I have retained the book on chemistry , as it is a 
forbidden thing at Eton I* Might not this extraordinary prohibition have the more 
stimulated Shelley to engage in the pursuit ?” 

From Eton, Shelley returned to the paternal estate. Field Place, in Sus- 
sex, which was the place of his birth, on the 4th of August, 1 79 2. Here 
he and his biographer became again associated ; and wrote in conjunction 
the poem of * The Wandering Jew,’ — a part of which was published in 
Fraser's Magazine, in 1831. Capt. Medwin writes of that poem, on this 
and on a former occasion, as if it had beeij inserted in that periodical in the 
state in which it was left by its authors. • It is to be presumed that he can 
never have compared the printed verses with the MS. copy. If ever he 
should do so, he will discover that the poem is printed in an abridged form, 
— certain superfluous stanzas being omitted and the connexions supplied by 
another hand. We mention this in orller that should it ever be thought 
desirable to include this poem among Shelley’s works, it may be reprinted 
from the original MS. and not from the published specimen. To this sub- 
ject Shelley had been excited by Schubart’s celebrated poem on Ahasuerus ; 
and his mind had been further directed towards “ the wild and wonderous” 
by the perusal of Southey’s * Tlialaba’— in which he took so much delight 
as almost to know it by rote — and of Burger’s * Leonora.* Love, too, as- 
sisted iu the poet’s developement. In 1809, he became acquainted with 
Harriet Grove, his cousin. — 

“ Living in distant counties, they thon met for the first time, since they had been 
children, at Field -place, where she was on a visit. She was born, I think, in the 
same year with himself. 

She was like him in lineaments — her eye*. 

Her hair, her features, they said were like to his. 

But softened all and tempered into beau y. 

After so long an interval, I still remember Miss Grove, and when I call 
to mind all the women I have ever seen, I know of none that surpassed, or 
that could compete with her. She was like one of Shakspeare’s women — 
like some Madonna of Raphael. Shelley, in a fragment written many 
years after, seems to have had herein his mind’s eye, when he writes : 

They were two cousins, almost l.ke to twins. 

Except that from the catalogue ot Bins 
Nature h id razed their love, which could not be. 

But in dissevering their nativity ; 

And so they grew together like two flowers 
Upon one stem, winch the same beams and shower* 

Lull or awaken in the purple prune. 

Young as they were, it is not likely that they had entered into a formal engagement 
with each other, or that their parents looked upon their attachment, if it were men- 
tioned, as any other than an intimacy natural to such near relatiims, or the mere 
fancy of a moment ; and after they parted, though they corresponded regularly, there 
was nothing in the circumstance that called for observation. Shelley’s love, however, 

N 
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had token deep root* as is proved by the dedication to Queen Mah, written in the 
following year. 

Some of the chapters in • Zastrozzi’ were written by this lady t — which 
novel, as also the * St. Irvyne,’ shows that Shelley’s mind at this period 
was in bondage to the Terrific in art. About the same time our poet cor- 
responded with Mrs. Hemans, then Felicia Browne. 

On Shelley’s life at Oxford and his share in the production of the 
‘ Posthumous Works of Peg Nicholson’ we need not speak — his fellow col- 
legian, Mr. Hogg, having already made the public acquainted with the 
facts. Capt. Medwin reprints that gentleman’s account verbatim . We are 
here told again of Shelley’s chemical studies : to which were soon added 
his metaphysical meditation, — Locke, Hume, and some French authors 
being his guides, and afterwards Plato. He began to think — and, therefore, 
like Descartes, to doubt. Scientific scepticism is at the threshold of philo- 
sophic knowledge. From Plato he learned finally to believe ; and the first 
article of his creed was the doctrine of pre-existence. Of its truth he deem- 
ed that he had personal experience — which he has thus recorded : — 

“ ‘ 1 have beheld scenes, with the intimate and unaccountable connection of which 
with the obscure parts of my own nature, I have been irresistibly impressed. I have 
beheld a scene that has produced no unusual eifect on my thoughts. After a lapse of 
many years I have dreamed of this scene?. It has hung on my memory, it has haunted 
my thoughts at intervals with the pertinacity of an object connected with human af- 
fections. I have visited this scene again. Neither the dream could be dissociated 
from the landscape, nor the landscape from the dream, nor feelings such as neither 
singly could have awakened from both. But the most remarkable event of this na- 
ture which ever occurred to me, happened at Oxford I was walking with a friend in 
the neighbourhood of that city, engaged in earnest and interesting conversation ; we 
suddenly turned a corner of a lane, and the view, which its high banks and hedges 
had concealed, presented itself. The view consisted of a windmill, standing in one 
among many pleasing meadows, inclosed with stone walls. The irregular and broken 
ground between the wall and the road in which we stood, a long low hill behind the 
windmill, and a grey covering of uniform cloud spread over the evening sky. It was 
that season when the last leaf had just fallen from the scant and stunted ash. The 
scene surely was a common one, tlv* season and the hour little calculated to kindle 
lawless thought. . It wa9 a tame and uninteresting assemblage of objects, such as 
would drive the invagination for refuge in serious and sober talk to the evening fire- 
side and the dessert of winter fruits and wine. The effect which it produced on me 
was not such as could be expected. I suddenly remembered to have seen the exact 
scene in some dream of long.— Here I was obliged to leave off, overcome with 
thrilling horror.* Mrs. Shelley appends to this passage the following remark : 1 This 
fragment was written in 1815, I remember well his coming to me from writing 
it, pale and agitated, to seek refuge in conversation from the fearful emotions it 
excited.* ‘No man,’ she adds, ‘had such keen sensations as Shelley. His nervous 
temperament was wound up by the delicacy of his health to an intense degree of 
sensibility ; and while his active mind pondered for ever upon, and drew conclusions 
from his sensations, his reveries increased their vivacity, till they mingled with and 
were one with thought, and both became absorbing and tumultuous, even to 
, physical pain.* ** 

To the above account, Capt. Medwin adds the following speculation of 
his own : — 

t “Bahac relates of Louis Lambert a similar phenomenon to the above : — ‘ Whilst 
# school at Blotf, during a holiday, wo were allowed to go to the chateau of Rocham- 
beau. As soon as we reached the hill, whence wo could behold the chateau, and the 
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tortuous valley where the river wound through meadows of graceful slope, — one of 
those admir able landscapes on which the lively sensations of boyhood or those of 
love have impressed such a charm that we can never venture to look on them a 
second time, — Louis Lambert said to me, — 4 I have seen all this last night in a dream.* 
He recognized the grove of trees under which we were, and the disposition of the 
foliage, the colour of the water, the turrets of the chateau, the lights and shades, the 
distances, in fine all the details of the spot which we had then perceived for the first 
time.' After some interesting conversation, which would occupy too much space 
here, Balzac makes Louis Lambert say, — * If the landscape did not come to me, which 
it is absurd to think, then must I have come to it. If I were here whilst I slept, does 
not this fact constitute a complete separation between my body and inward being ? 
Does it not form a locomotive faculty in the soul, or effects that are equivalent to 


the principle of a science, it certainly betrays a singular faculty in man.* 


It was in conjunction with Mr. Hogg that Shelley committed the 
indiscretion of composing his little book entitled ‘The Necessity of 
Atheism,’ — which occasioned the expulsion of both from the University. 
Subsequently, we find him at London in the Temple Chambers with Capt. 
Medwin — indulging in a dreamy mood and systematizing his dreams; 
indeed, encouraging the habit by keeping a journal of them, and thus 
bringing back his former state of somnambulism : — 

“ As an instance of this” [says Capt. Medwin] “ being in Leicester Square one morn* 
ing at five o'clock, I was attracted by a group of boys collected round a well-dress- 
ed person lying near the rails. On coming up to them, my curiosity being excited, I 
descried Shelley, who had unconsciously spent a part of the night sub dio . He could 
give ine no account how he got there. * * Rankling with the sense of wrong, and 
hardened by persecution, and the belief that the logic of his Syllabus had been un- 
respected because it could not be shaken, he applied himself more closely than ever 
to that Sceptical philosophy, which he had begun to discard for Plato, and would, 
hut for his expulsion, have soon entirely abandoned. lie reverted to his 4 Queen 
Mab,' commenced a year and half before, and converted what was a mere imaginative 
poem into a systematic attack on the institutions of society. He not only corrected 
the versification with great care, but more than doubled its length, and appended 
to the text the Notes, which were at tKafc time scarcely, if at all, begun. The intole- 
rance of the members of a religion, which should bo that of love and charity and 
long-suffering, in his own case, made him throw the odium on the creed itself, and he 
argues that it is ever a proof that the falsehood of a proposition is felt by those who 
use coercion, not reasoning to produce its admission, and adds, that a dispassionate 
observer would feel himself more powerfully interested in favour of a man, who 
depending on the truth of his opinions, simply stated his reasons for entertaining 
them, than that of his aggressor, who, daringly avowing his unwillingness or incapa- 
city to answer them by argument, proceeded to repress the energies and break the 
spirit of their promulgator.” 

We pass by here, and elsewhere, Captain Medwin’s own reflections on 
scepticism and belief — on Voltaire, Spinoza, Volney, Godwin, and the 
French encyclopaedists — and should have done so had they been as pro- 
found as they are shallow. Shelley’s expulsion from college had rudely 
severed all domestic ties ; — his father cast him on the world. — 


“Further communication with Miss Grove was prohibited ; and he had the 
heart-rending agony of soon knowing that she was lost to him ftqr ever. Byron’s 
whole life is said f to have received its bias from love — from his blighted affec- 
tion for MIbs Chart orth. There was a similarity in the fates of the two poets, but 
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the effects were different : Byron sought for refuge in dissipation, and gave vent to 
his feelings iu satire. He looked upon the world as his enemy, and visited what he 
deemed the wrong of one on his species at large. Shelley, on the contrary, with the 
goodness of a noble mind, songht by a more enlarged philosophy to dull tno edge ot 
his own miseries, and in the sympathy of a generous and amiable nature for the suf- 
ferings of his kind, to find relief and solace for a disappointment which in Byron had 
only led to wilful exaggeration of its own despair. Shelley, on this try mg occasion, 
had the courage to live, in order that he might labour for one great object, the ad- 
vancement of the human race and the amelioration of society, and strengthened him- 
self in a resolution to devote his energies to this ultimate end, being prepared to en- 
dure every obloquy, to make any sacrifice for its accomplishment ; and would, if neces- 
sary, have died for the cause. He had the ambition, thus early manifested, of be- 
coming a reformer ; for one Sunday, after we had been to Rowland Hill’s Chapel, and 
were dining together in the city, he wrote to him under an assumed name, proposing 
to preach to his congregation. Of course he received no answer. Had he applied to 
Carlisle or Owen, perhaps the reply would have been affirmativo. But he had per- 
haps scarcely heard of their names or doctrines, even if they had commenced their 
career. It is possible that Shelley wrongly classified that excellent and worthy man, 
Rowland Hill, who had renounced the advantages of birth and position for the good 
of his species, with the ranting Methodists of violent demagogues of the time ; in all 
probability he had never even heard Uf him before that day, when he stood amid the 
crowd that overflowed the chapel through the open door. It was at best a foolish and 
inconsiderate act— and can only be excused from his total ignorance of the character 
of Rowland Hill, and the nature of his preaching. That Shelley’s disappointment in 
love affected him acutely, may be seen by some lines inscribed erroneously ‘ On F. G.* 
instead of ‘ H. G.,’ and doubtless of a mi*ch earlier date than assigned by Mrs. Shelley 
to the fragment. — 

Her voice did quiver ns we parted. 

Yet knew I not that heart was broken 
From which it came,— and I departed. 

Heeding not the words then spoken— 

Misery ! O misery ! 

This world is all too wide for thee »'• 

Shelley’s next step was to make misery for himself in an ill-assorted 
marriage : — 

** Shelley’s residence with his family was become, for the reasons I have stated, so 
irksome to him, that he soon took refuge in London, from 

His cold fireside and atienated home. 

I have found a clue to dcvelone the mystery of how he became acquainted with Miss 
Westbrook. The father, who was in easy circumstances, kept an hotel in London, 
and sent his daughter to a school at Baiham Hill, where Shelley’s second sister made 
one of the boarders. It so happened, that as Shelley was walking in the garden of 
this seminary. Miss Westbrook passed them. She was a handsome blonde, not then 
sixteen. Shelley was so struck with her beauty, that after his habit of writing, 
as in the case of Felicia Browne and others, to ladies who interested him, he con- 
trived through the intermediation of his sister, to carry on a correspondence with 
her The intimacy was not long in ripening. The young lady was nothing loth 
to be wooed, and after a period of only a few weeks, it was by a sort of knight-er- 
rantry that Shelley carried her off from Chapel-street, Grosvcnor-square, where she 
sorely complained of being subject to great oppression from her sister and father. 
• Whether this was well or ill-founded, is little to the purpose to inquire. Probably 
Shellov and Miss Harriett Westbrook— there might have been some magic in the name 
of Harriett -had not met half a dozen times at all before the elopement ; they were 
totally unacquainted with each other’s dispositions, habits, or pursuits ; and took a 
rash step, that none but a mere boy and girl would have taken. Well might it be 
termed an ill-judged and ill-assorted union,— bitter were destined to be its fruits. All 
the circumstances relative to the progress of this affair, he kept a profound secret, 
,*afar in any way alluded to it in any correspondence, nor was it even guessed at by Dr. 
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Grove, in whose house he was lodging ; nor on parting with Shelley at Horsham, the 
day before his departure, when he borrowed some money of my father, did he throw 
out a hint on the subject. Authors make the strangest matches. It was at the end 
of August, 1811, that the youthful pair set out to Gretna Green, where they were 
united after the formula, which, as we have lately had so circumstantial an account of 
tho ceremony I shall not repeat, though he many years after detailed it to me, with 
other particulars not therein included. .From thence the ‘ new-married couple* betook 
themselves to Edinburgh. Their stay in that city was short ; for by a letter dated 
Cuckfield, the residence of an uncle, of the 21st Oct. 1811, he says ;_‘In the course 
of three weeks or a month, I shall take thd precaution of being re-married.’ In fact, 
he did execute that intention. This uncle, the gallant Captain Pilford, whose name 
is well known in his country’s naval annals (for he was in tho battle of the Nile, and 
he commanded afrigate at that of Trafalgar, and was the friend of Nelson) supplied 
the place of a father to Shelley, receiving him at his house when abandoned and cast 
off by Sir Timothy, who, if irritated at Shelley’s expulsion from Oxford, was 
rendered furious by the mesalliance , and cut off his allowance altogether.” 

We are indebted to Captain Medwin for putting at length this affair of 
Shelley’s first marriage in its true light. We content ourselves with briefly 
stating the facts — which, though fateful, are few. Supplied with money 
and advice by Captain Pilford, Shelley retired to Cumberland, and rented a 
cottage at thirty shillings a-week. Here, however, soon finding himself 
without means, he consented to borrow of his wife’s father a small sum, 
and sought to raise money at seven per cent, on his own expectancies. He 
stood, indeed, in daily danger of wanting the necessaries of subsistence. At 
this place, he made the acquaintance of Mr. Southey ; from whom he 
obtained a copy of ‘ Berkeley’ in which were some pencil notes by Charles 
Lloyd. One of these notes particularly struck the seething mind of the 
young poet. It was this : fc Mind cannot create— it can only perceive.” 
Here, too, Shelley might have made the acquaintance of De Quincey, 
Wordsworth, Elleray and Professor Wilson — but for his sudden departure 
for Ireland. In Dublin he seems to have engaged in the social troubles 
of the time and place, — besides projecting some literary tasks which were 
never fulfilled. He was compelled next to take refuge in the Isle of Man ; 
whence, after awhile, he departed for Wales, and settled in a cottage in 
Caernarvonshire. Here the following adventure, according to his own 
account, befel him : — 

“ At midnight, sitting alone in his stud y on the ground floor, he heard a noise at 
the window, saw one of the shutters gradually unclosed, and a hand advanced into 
the room armed with a pistol. Tho muzzle was directed towards him, the aim taken, 
the weapon cocked, and the trigger missed fire. Shelley, with that personal courage 
which particularly distinguished him, rushed out in order to discover and seize the 
assassin. As he was in the act of passing through the outer door, at the entrance of 
an avenue leading into the garden, he found himself face to face with the ruffian, 
whose pistol missed fire a second time. This opponent he described as a short, stout, 
powerful man. Shelley, though slightly built, was tall, and though incapable of 
supporting much fatigue, and seeming evidently weak, had the faculty in certain 
moments of evoking extraordinary powers, and concentrating all energies to a 
given point. This singular phenomenon, which has been noticed in others, he 
displayed on this occasion $ and it made the aggressor and Shelley no unequal 
match. It was- a contest between mind and matter— between intellectual and brute 
force. After long and painful wrestling, the victory was fast declaring itself 
for moral courage, which his antagonist perceiving, extricated Jiimself from his 
grasp, darted into the grounds, and disappeared among the shrubbery, Shelley a 
deposition the next day before the magistrate, Mr. Maddocks, of these facts. An 
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attempt to murder caused a great sensation in that part of the principality, where not 
even a robbery had taken place for several years. No solution could be found for 
the enigma j and the opinion generally was that the whole was a nightmare— a horrid 
dream, the effect of an overheated imagination. The savage wildness of the scenery— 
the entire isolation of the place -the profound metaphysical speculations in which 
Shelley was absorbed— the want of sound and wholesome reading and the ungeniality 
of his companions (for he had oue besides his wife, a spinster of a certain age for a 
humble companion to her)— all combined to foster his natural bent for the visionary, 
and confirm Mr. Maddoclcs’s idea, that the events of that horrible night were a 
delusion.” 

This kind of life was not likely to suit a newly married couple. We 
find him next at Cooke’s Hotel, Dover Street — where a daughter was born. 
By this time, the poet and his wife had discovered that, whether by dis- 
position or circumstance, they were unfitted for each other : — and hereupon 
Captain Medwin ventures into a long discussion about the English law of 
marriage and divorce, and the incompatibility of literature and matrimony, 
into which it is, of course, not our cue to follow him. We content our- 
selves by stating that by mutual consent a separation ensued. Three years 
afterwards, this unfortunate lady committed suicide by drowning herself 
in a pond near her solitary abode. In his former statements, Captain 
Medwin has censured Shelley’s conduct in this affair, — but in the present 
he acquits him of blame. On theij separation, Shelley, he says, .delivered 
back the lady into the hands of her father and eldest sister, promising to 
reclaim and support the children when he should come into possession of 
the means. Thus confided, Shelley’s responsibility, in the opinion of his 
biographer, was over. Shelley himself, nevertheless, suffered so much 
compunction from the calamity that he was for a time deranged. Such an 
event would naturally produce prostration in a mind morbidly sensitive. 
Of the poet’s attempt afterwards to obtain possession of his children, a 
girl and boy, in order to regulate their education, — of the suit in Chancery 
consequently instituted by Mr. Westbrook, — and of Lord Eldon’s decision, 
by which the father was deprived of his natural rights on the ground of his 
peculiar opinions — our readers already know enough. — In a future number 
we shall have to deal with the brighter side of the picture, and the more 
poetical aspects of the subject. 
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Abstract, of the Report of the 17 th Meeting of the British Association 
for the advancement of Science . 

[Abridged for the Picnic Magazine.] 

Section A. — Mathematical and Physical Science. 

President — Revd. Professor Powell. 

Vice Presidents — Mr. J. C. Adams ; Revd. Prof. Cooke ; Sir D. Brewster, the 
Dean of Ely ; Revd. J. Challis. 

Secretaries — Prof. Stevel ; Mr. G. G. Stokes ; Revd. B. Price. 


The Section had a vast increase to its numbers : — 

“ Sir F. J. Herschell’s report of the Coin in it too for printing the Catalogues of 
Lalandc and Lacaille, stated that two Catalogues had been completed.” 

“ The Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, delivered a Report of a Com- 
mittee appointed to draw up a plan for a Naval expedition for completing our know- 
ledge of the Tides ; and recommended that application should be made to the Ad- 
miralty to appropriate a suitable vessel.” 

“ Mr. Oklebau informed tho meeting, that he had, while at Bombay, conducted a 
regular series of observations on the progress of the tides by a tide gauge, continu- 
ously.” 

“ The Astronomer Royal said that frequency of observation was most essential. 
On the Irish Coast at some places four tides took place in the day.” 

“ The Rev. Prof. G. L. Cooke presented two volumes from the East India Com- 
pany, containing the measurement of an arc of the meridian, and Trigonometrical 
{Survey of India, by Colonel Everest.’* * 

W e regret to say, that this important subject only occupies four lines of 
the report of this meeting : — 

44 On some application of the Calculus of Quaternions to the Theory of the Moon, 
by Sir W. R. Hamilton, who pointed out how the Calculus of Quaternions was 
rendered applicable to the expressing of distances and directions in space, and how 
much it simplified these investigations which had heretofore depended on the Car- 
tesian method of three co-ordinates and their transformations. lie then showed how 
the Newtonian problem of the Moon’s disturbances by the Sun was capable of being 
solved by it to the extent of the third dimension of the distance ; and in the pro- 
gress of the investigations, the Calculus suggested relations of the disturbing forces 
until then unobserved, which greatly facilitated their application. It would be im- 
possible to give the reader an adequate idea of this abstruse communication -or of 
the animated discussion which it gave rise to among the Mathematicians. Sir John 
ILkrscuel characterized this Calculus as a perfect cornucopia, which turn it on 
which side you will something rich and valuable was sure to drop out.” 

44 On die Atmosphere of the Moon” by J. Grooby. — This has been a fertile sub- 
ject of dispute among philosophers. Ilcvelius says, that he has several times found, 
in skies perfectly clear, when even Stars of the sixth or seventh magnitude were con- 
spicuous, yet. at the same altitude of the Moon, and the same distance from the Earth, 
and with the same excellent telescope, the Moon and its maculae do not appear equally 
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lucid, clear and perspicuous at all times. “ From which it is evident, that the reason 
of this phenomenon i9 not cither in our air, in the telescope, in the Moon, or in the 
spectator's eye, but must be looked for in something existing about the Moon, that is 
(I presume) in its atmosphere.” Again those who deny this point, say that Stars in 
occultation, when just about to disappear behind the body of the Moon, retain their 
full lustre till they seem to touch the very edge and then vanish suddenly, proving that 
the Moon has no atmosphere. On the same side it is affirmed that if the Moon were 
surrounded by an atmosphere, then the duration of eclipses and occultations ought to 
be diminished by means of its refractive power, and if its horizontal refraction 
amounted to only eight seconds, there could never be a total eclipse of the Sun ; 
but which occurred in 1724, total darkness continuing for two minutes and sixteen 
seconds. Again Halley and Euler on the other side, speak of the evident distortion 
observable in the Sun's limb in total and annular eclipses in 1748, this dilatation was 
estimated at 25 seconds. Mr. Grooby thought that the most probable conclusion to 
be, that the Moon is surrounded by an atmosphere in some respects like our own, 
but much rarer ; and that it is differently modified by the peculiar circumstances 
attached to it. For whqp we consider the slow motion of the Moon on its axis, the 
principal part of its surface is exposed to the direct force of the Sun's rays for four- 
teen and a half days and nights, without any intermission ; and then for a like 
period deprived of them, tho one producing a degree of cold beyond any thing we 
can conceive, and the other, a degree Of heat sufficient, probably (if there be water 
in the Moon) to produce a temporary atmosphere of steam, have we not reason to 
conclude that the atmosphere with which the Moon may be and probably is, encom- 
passed, is materially different in its constitution and properties from that which sur- 
rounds our own globe, and which may, in some degree account for the contradictory 
statements I have just noticed ! 

“ Abstract of a Memoir on the Theory of Equilibrium of floating bodies,” by Mr. 
Davidson. 

“ On the Mechanical equivalent of heat,” by J. P. Joule— who exhibited an 
instrument whereby the heat developed by fans moving in water, oil, and othef 
liquids, could be referred to the distance through which weights descended while 
whirling the fans round. 

44 An account of some singular spots on the solar disc as viewed by telescopes of 
large size ; accompanied by the detail of some experiments with telescopes of vari- 
ous sizes ; which show the benefit derived by using telescopes of large aperture,” 
by II. Lawson. 

“ Description of Astronomical Reclinia,” by Mr. Lawson. 

“ On some recent and remarkable examples of the protection afforded by metallic 
conductors against heavy strokes of lightning,” by Sir W. Snow Harris. The 
general principles which he deduced, were, supposing a ship or building to consist 
altogether of metallic substances, it would certainly be secure from any danger by 
lightning, because it is the result of an electrical agency forcing a path through re- 
sisting matter such as the air, and extricating, with explosive and expansive force 
both light and heat in its course. When, on the contrary it falls upon comparatively 
non-resisting bodies, such as the metals, then this form of lightning vanishes, and the 
discharge assumes, if the metallic body be sufficiently capacious, the form of a com- 
paratively quiescent current. Our object should be, therefore, in defending any build- 
ing or ship from lightning, to bring the general mass so far as possible into that pas- 
sive or comparatively non-resisting state it would have supposing it a mass of metal. 
This is, in fact, the single and simple condition of such an application, without any 
reference whatever to assumed forces of attraction or peculiar specific powers mani- 
fested by certain bodies for the matter of lightning, ana which really do not exist. 
This simple principle, by a careful mechanical arrangement calculated to render it 
practical, and applicable to all the duties, which the general structure of a ship toge- 
ther with its masts has to perform is now universally carried out in the navy, with 
the most perfect success ; so that damage by lightning in the vessels so fitted has for 
the last 15 years, quite ceased. The masts are made completely conducting by capa- 
cious plates of copper, reaching from the highest points to the keel ; and are tied 
into one general Connexion with all the great metallic masses employed in the con- 
struction of the hull, and united by the large bolts of copper passing through the 
keel and sides with the copper expanded over the bottom and with the sea. It is 
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quite impossible that a discharge of lightning can fall on the vessel in any place, and 
uot be at once transmitted safely by the conductors, not under the form of lightning, 
but under the form of a current without explosion. 

44 On some results of a new calculation of the perturbations of Uranus by the planet 
Neptune,” by J. C. Adams, Esq. 

44 On a new method of computing the perturbations of a comet,” by Sir J. 
Lithium: k. This method, by discarding the method of mechanical quadratures here- 
tofore in use, and which, after enormous labour is only applicable to each individual 
composition, would reduce all computation of perturbations, under every relation of 
distance, eccentricity, and inclination of orbit, to the labour of computing one set of 
tables equally applicable to all. This discovery we should despair of making intelli- 
gible to our non-mathematical readers. 

44 On a graphical method of computing an Occultation,” by Professor Ciikvallier. 
This method is founded on Bessel’s inode of computing the time of the occultation 
of a star by the inoon. 

44 ( )n Periodic Meteors,” by Itevd. Prof. Powell. Being a record of all the remark- 
able appearances of luminous meteors. The question so much disputed as the connex- 
ion of luminous meteors with the fall of meli orir stones, appears to be answered by 
observing, 1st — That some cases of such connexion are undoubtedly established, 
and — That daylight is necessary to trace the actual fall of matter, when consequently, 
a luminous meteor would be invisible, unless of unusual brilliancy ; while the dark- 
ness which renders a meteor visible, precludes the possibility of tracing the fall of 
stones. 3rd — Matter may fall in portions in a state of division too small to trace ; 
and there is evidence or strong probability of matter having a meteoric origin in va- 
rious lighter forms, besides that of metallic or apparently fused masses. As to the 
forms of masses know n to have fallen, they are by no means generally angular or 
fragmentary, as sometimes asserted ; in many instances being whole and rounded in 
form— sometimes also, broken into fragments by their fall. There is no evidence of a 
mass bursting to pieces by an explosion ; the detonation heard may be purely electric. 
Of the size of meteoric masses no sullicient evidence exists. The apparent diameters 
cannot be easily determined on account of the velocity of the motion. Such small solid 
bodies may circulate in the solar system, but not probably in any great number or of 
large size, unless as truly planetary or satcllitary bodies ; but unformed diffuse 
masses of matter, like that of comets or the Zodiacal rings, we know to be circulating 
in many parts of space ; and it is by condensation out of this that, as probably the 
existing planets, so also lesser asteroids and satellites may be continually forming, as 
likewise meteoric masses within the sphere of the earth’s influence, agreeably to Mr. 
Strickland’s hjlpothesis. The observations of Brando and others have assigned great 
heights to many meteors, varying from 5 to 500 miles, — but Mr. Quetelet has also 
shown that the mcau height is from 1G to 20 leagues or within, the limits of the 
atmosphere. Hence the majority of them may become luminous from combustion. 
Electric light can be displayed in vacuo. Iletice we may have various gradations of 
the same phenomenon from purely electric Hashes, or explosions at great altitudes to 
more or less complete combustion at lower ; by which the whole mass may be con- 
sumed and dissipated, or may be partially burnt, and the metallic ingredients more or 
less perfectly reduced or fixed, ami in this condition portions or masses may fall to the 
earth. And the explosion is not the bursting of a mass, but an electric discharge ; 
the particles or masses which fall are portions not fragments , and the effect, instead of 
being one of breaking up, is one of consolidation.” 

Papers were also read “ on Meteors,” by Dr. Foster — and M on Phos- 
phoric Meteors,” by Rev. T. Rankin : — 

44 Report on Geological Theories of Elevation and Earthquakes,” by W. Hopkins— 
After having stated certain leading characters of volcanoes both with reference to the 
fluid volcanic mass and its containing cavity, the author proceeds to the examination 
cf theories of volcanoes. He regards the chemical theory proposed Sir H. Davy, 
and the theory more recently proposed by Mr. Bischoff, as involving mechanical 
difficulties of the gravest character. In considering the theory, which supposes exist- 
ing volcanoes to own their origin to the former fluidity of the earth, the author is led 
lo the discussion of the general theory based on the hypothesis of such fluidity. He 
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examines the evidence afforded in favor of this hypothesis by the accordance between 
the present ellipticity of the earth, as determined by admeasurement, and its mean 
density as determined by the experiments of Cavendish and Baiiy, and the calculated 
value of their quantities. He then proceeds to consider the mode of the earth’s re- 
frigeration and consequent solidification, and the probable extent to which the latter 
process has already proceeded. Supposing the earth to consist of a fluid central 
nucleus and a solid envelope, it is concluded that the thickness of the latter is pro- 
bably not less than one-fourth or one-fifth of the earth’s radius. 

“ This conclusion is drawn from the observed amount of the procession of the earth’s 
pole with that calculated on the hypothesis just stated, respecting the constitution 
of the earth ; but the author also indicated another method by which evidence might 
be obtained on this point. lie showed that if it could be proved by experiment that 
the temperature of fusion of solid substances is generally increased, even in a small 
degree, by high pressure, we should ha\e strong reason to believe in the entire solidity 
of the earth, and if on the contrary it should appear that high pressure has no such 
effect on the temperature of fusion, we should be led to conclude that the present 
temperature of the earth is not due to its original heat. He considered such expe- 
riments necessary for the further advance of this branch of geology. 

“ A map of the Coast Survey of the United States” from A. Hague. 

“ Report on the Gaussian Constants,” by Professor A. Ekmann. 

“ Report on Atmospheric Waves, by W. R. Birt.” 

“ On the Magnetic and Meteorologic Observatory at Bombay,” by A. B. Oulehab, 
M. A. 

The volume before the section contained reductions of the declination and hori- 
zontal force for 1845 only. In making the observations, it was discovered that the 
magnet always indicated increase of strength when either the sun’s rays, or the light 
of a lamp was allowed to fall on it. 

“ The uniformity of result in all cases is quite incompatible with any supposition 
that the disturbance of the magnet was caused by currents.” 

“ The effect of temperature upon all magnets” used in the Observatory under ordi- 
nary atmospheric changes had been proved to be insensible. It had further been 
shown that the diminution of magnetism by increase of temperature was not due to 
the quantity of heat imparted, but to the velocity with which it was imparted. After 
the heat is withdrawn, the diminution still continues ; and after a time the magnetism 
gradually returns into the magnet as before the application of heat. The curve 
appears to be an hj'perbolic arc, symmetrical on each side of an axis which repre- 
sents the noonday heat, the ordinates parallel to the axis of the hypmrbola represent- 
ing the heat and the abscissa; along a line parallel to the tangent of le vertex of the 
hyperbola representing the time.” 

“ On Electric Clocks,” by Mr. Bain. 

“ On Anemometers and Revolving Scales,” by Capt. Cockihjrn, for ascertaining a 
correct statement of the winds at sea. 

“ Meteorological Observations at Christiana” in the year 1846, by J. R. Crowe, 
Esq. 

“ On a new Theory of the Polarization of Light,” by Prof. Ciiallis. lie finds the 
surface of elasticity to be that of an ellipsoid ; which is not in accordance with Fres- 
nel’s theory of double refraction. The equation of the wave surface is, however, 
the same as in Fresnel’s theory. 

*• On Anomalies in the Dispersion of Light,” by Prof. Powell. 

“ On an Optical Experiment proposed at the last meeting of the Association,” 
by Mr. Dale. 

** On Changes in the position of the Transit Instruments occasioned by the tempe- 
rature of the Earth, from the observations of Prof. C. P. Smytii, of Edinburgh,” by 
Prof. Powell. 

The data we.ro obtained by thermometers at 5 feet and 3 feet below ground and in 
contact with thj pier of the Observatory. The movements both in the level of the 
transit, and also in azimuth , are laid down graphically in curves, and exhibit a re- 
markable agreement with the changes in temperature, the western end of the level 
beiny highest in summer., and the deviation of the west end of the transit axis being 
greatest towards the south in winter . 
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“ Singular appearance of the shadowed part of the moon on March 18th, 1847,” bv 
Mr. T. Hank ik. 

“ Observations on the general nature and laws of electrical attraction,” by Sir W. 
S. 11 A Jt JUS. 

“ lie had by a careful process been enabled to preserve the electricity of a 
small sphere in an exhausted medium for many days, kept at a considerable dis- 
tance from conducting matter. The charge was conveyed into an electrical jar, 
similarly to filling a vessel with an unelastic fluid like water, — deductions as to the 
particular distribution of electricity on the surfaces of bodies were inconclusive as an 
electrometer acting on the principle of repulsion was liable to great uncertainty. 
Volta found that an electrical charge reposed more quietly on a long rectangular 
parallelogram than on a square, although the areas of the surface were the same. 
The author had shown that the intensity of a charged surface of any rectangle was 
the same as when rolled into a cylindrical form, the quantity of the electricity being 
the same, and the intensity of a circular area was the same as that of a sphere into 
which we might conceive it transformed. Every case of electrical attraction is 
similar to the Leyden experiments, being a simple case of electrical charge obtained 
by Ihe opposition of two conducting surfaces with an intervening non 'Conducting 
medium ; which as is well known in the electrical jar is not dependent on the thick- 
ness of the coating but on their extension. It hy,s been shown by Faraday that with 
the same constraining power induction takes phtee more readily, or with more dif- 
ficulty, as the extent of the intervening dialcctric particles is diminished or increased. 
We might, have electrical currents in a space devoid of resistance; but without an 
interposed dialcctric medium, it is doubtful whether those phenomena indicative of 
attraction between the bodies would exist.” % 

“ <)u Electrical Images,” by Prof. Thomson. 

“ On the resistance of a fluid to two oscillating spheres,” by G. G. Stokes. 

“ Sur les Cometcs periodique de Lcxel de Faye et de Vico,” by M. Levekrier 

This paper was a highly interesting rename of his labours on these subjects, but no 
report of it is given. 

“ On the eclipse of October 1847,” by Prof Powell, laying down suggestions for 
the observation of the annular eclipse of last year, it was desirable to notice the 
fact of the appearance of what are denominated “ beads” ami “ threads” by the late 
Mr. Buily and others, just before and after the completion of the annulus, — also 
whether any external luminous arch was formed over the part between the cusps, a lit- 
tle before the first junction and after the final separation, and the colour of the light. 

“ On the conjjositiou and optical properties of a variety of Hyalite from Mexico,” 
by J)r. Ajmoiin. 

“ Barometrical Levellings in the Madras Presidency, by Gen. CyLLEN, with ob- 
servations,” by Col. Svkes, who exhibited and explained two Maps constructed 
by the General, of live sections of the country, showing the relative levels by 
barometrical observation, at distances varying from 10 to 20 miles. One sec- 
tion from Cape Comorin to Multai, at the source of the Tapti, a distance of 
1170 miles, proceeding through Madura, Triehinopoly, Bangalore, Hyderabad 
and Nagpore, to Multai. Another from the Caves of Ellora to Masulipatam, 
through Jaulua, Beder, Goleonda, Comlapilly to Masulipatam, being a road distance 
of 545 miles. The second Map contained three sections, one from Nagpvire to 
•Tii ulna, through Oomrawuttec of 265 miles ; another from Goa to Bellary through 
Bclgaum and Dharwar, 280 miles ; and a third from Madras to Mysore, through 
Seringapatain, Bangalore, Vellore, and Arcot, 293 miles A third map gave baro- 
metrical sections from Madras to Bellary on a line about W. N. W , 244 miles ; and 
from Bellary to Iddamaeul, on a line about W. by S., 156 miles. This map without pre- 
tending to be a complete geological section showed the prevailing rocks oil the route. 
Associated with the sections were notices of the climate, and mortality) 
the principal stations ; comprising the maxima and minima and mean pressure of 
the Barometer for some years, also of the Thermometer, the falls of $ain, the nature 
of the monsoons, and the sickness and percentage mortality of the European and 
Native troops The whole of these laborious results indicated no ordinary industry 
and judgment. 
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“ On the results obtained by Antomatic Registration of the Declinometer by C. 
Brooke, explaining the varieties of disturbances which have been recorded in his 
photographs, obtained by means of the apparatus, a description of which appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions.” 

Professor Walker read a short paper “ on the Anemometrical Observa- 
tions at' Oxford, for the last two years : — 

“ Some account of the observations made at the expense of Gen. Sir T. M. Brisbane 
to determine the variations of the Laws of Terrestrial Magnetism with respect to the 
height in the Atmosphere,” by J. A. Brown. 

“ On the Polarization of the Atmosphere with a map of the Lines of equal Polariza- 
tion,” by Sir 1). Brewster. 

“ On a new species of Polarization related to the direction of the grooves in grooved 
surfaces,” by Sir D. Brewster. 

(To be continued in our next .) 

Results of Astronomical Observations made during the Years 1834, 
1835, 1836, 1837, 1838, at the Cape of Good Hope; being the 
Completion of a Telescopic Survey of the whole Surface of the Vi- 
sible Heavens , commenced in 1825. By Sir John F. IV. IlerscheL 
Smithy Elder Co. 

If our journal were merely and professedly scientific, we should not need to 
give to those who would then be our readers any preliminary account : we 
should say this work has at last made its appearance, — and then proceed to 
describe it. For our miscellaneous world, however, a little more may be 
necessary. 

John Frederick William Herschel, who in the abbreviations of his Star 
Catalogues, calls himself k f is to this day sometimes confounded by the un- 
lettered public with his father, William Herschel, who is there denoted by 
H. The son has imposed upon himself — and has now finished — the task of 
completing what the father began. Among the contributions Sir William 
Herschel to astronomy are to be reckoned the first extensive catalogues of ne- 
bula and doubly stars , and some of the earliest views of their probable cos- 
mical relations. He was an extraordinary combination of the observer and the 
thinker, — and ranks in the first class of both. Take from him all that he ever 
did with the telescope and at the telescope, and leave him only what his 
mind produced from the work of his hand and eye, and there are left a highly 
distinguished reputation and a career rich in its additions to astronomical thought. 

Sir John Herschel inherits this two-fold power and two-fold industry. It 
is generally understood that the selection of astronomy as the main object of 
his scientific labours has been dictated by filial feeling — by the desire to extend 
Ins father's researches — and, if not to establish and extend, yet, as the French 
say, arrondity his father’s fame. Otherwise, as a man of many studies and a 
successful cultivator of them all, it is unknown to those who know him best 
—and perhaps to himself — which of them all he would have chosen as his 
principal occupation. This, however, is report. Sir John Herschel does not 
put forward tltfe reason above given, nor any other, for his astronomical career: 
— and assuredly, to those who hold that a good thing is reason enough for its 
own existence , none can be wanting. 
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lie commenced his telescopic researches in 1825 ; — using principally a 
twenty-foot reflector of his father’s well-known mode of construction and a 
seven-foot achromatic telescope of five-inch aperture. By the year 1833, the 
nebula; and double stars of the heavens visible in our latitude were observed, 
observed upon , catalogued, and published, at various times, in various philoso- 
phical collections. It was then determined “ to attempt the completion of a 
survey of the whole surface of the heavens, and for 'this purpose to transport 
into the other hemisphere the same instrument which had been employed in 
this, so as to give a unity to the results of both portions of the survey, and to 
render them comparable with each other.” 

Sir John Herschel accordingly proceeded with his family and instruments 
to the Cape of Good Hope ; — where he arrived January 15th, 1834. By 
the 22nd of February, he had set up his apparatus at a residence which he 
took, called Feldhausen, about six miles north of Cape Town, at the base of 
Table Mountain. Here he continued his observations during the years 1834, 
1835, 183(5, 1837, and a few days of 1838, — in which year he returned to 
England. An obelisk, erected by a subscription made in Cape Town, marks 
the exact spot which was occupied by the reflecting telescope. 

It had been Sir John Ilerschcl’s intention to spread the results of this labour 
through the Transactions of the Royal and other Societies ; but the late Duke 
of Northumberland — the Chancellor to whom the University of Cambridge 
owes the splendid equatorial now in its Observatory — offered to defray the ex- 
pense of a separate publication. His successor, the present Duke, has fully 
performed the engagement of his predecessor : and this volume will be held 
one of the honours of the house of Northumberland as long as astronomy shall 
have history, and the world continue to grow wiser — long after Chevy Chase 
shall be forgotten. The printing by Stewart and Murray, and the engravings 
by Basire, from Sir John Hersehel’s drawing are both beautiful of their kind. 

The first chapter is on the nebula; of the Southern Hemisphere. After an 
introduction, the positions and description of 1708 of these objects are given, 
— making, those in the Northern Hemisphere, 4,023 of these objects. 

Then follows a chapter on the law of distribution of nebula; and clusters of 
stars over the surface of the heavens ; and results are anuouneed of the follow- 
ing character : — 

“ One-third of the whole nebulous contents of the heavens are congregated in 
a broad irregular patch, occupying about one-eighth of the whole surface of the 
sphere ; chiefly (indeed almost entirely) situated in the northern hemisphere, 
and occupying the constellations Leo, Leo minor, the body, tail, and hind legs 
of Ursa major, the nose of the Camelopard, and the point of the tail of Draco, 
Canes venatiei, Coma, the preceding leg of Bootes, and the head, wings, and 
shoulder of Virgo. Within this area there are several local centres of accumu- 
lation, where the nebula; are exceedingly crowded, — viz. from 59° to 60° of 
north polar distance in the 13th hour of right ascension; as also (in the same 
hour) from 72° to 78° between the palm branch and the northern wing of 
Virgo ; and again, in the same hour, from 80° to 87° in the northern wing and 
breast of Virgo. Northward the nebulous area terminates almost abruptly with 
a very rich patch between the nose of the Camelopard and the tail of Draco. The 
line of greatest condensation connecting these most condensed patches is irregular 
and wavy, without appearance of reference to any one particular centre ; and 
the shading off, though patchy, is on the whole gradual.” 
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Of several large nebula? very minute description is given ; — and particularly 
of the famous Magellanic clouds , or nubecula major and minor , which have 
never been described to any purpose. 

Next follows the catalogue of double stars. Of these objects 2103 new 
ones are noted and roughly measured. About 417 of these, or of those ca- 
talogued by others, are inicrometrically measured with the seven-foot telescope, 
in 1082 observations. The principal object is y Virginia, of which the pre- 
dicted appulse of the two stars took place during Sir John UerschcPs residence 
at the Cape, — and was observed by him as well as in Europe. 

The chapter that then follows is a systematic inquiry into the apparent mag- 
nitudes of the stars, by observing them with the naked eye and writing down 
moderate sequences in order of brilliancy on various nights, and by connecting 
the various sequences. By this process about 260 stars are arranged in order 
of brilliancy. This is followed by some comparisons of the light of stars by 
the intervention of the moon. An image of the moon is formed by a prism 
and a lens of short focus, from which the eye is removed to such a distance 
that the moon (which will look like' a star) shall resemble the star the brillian- 
cy of which is to be measured. The greater or less distance at which this 
takes place affords the means. Sixty-nine stars are thus measured. The 
comparisons of the same star under different moonlights give it as the result 
that, from quarter-moon to moon-lighY, the effective impression of a star on the 
retina is inversely as the square of the illumination of the ground of the sky on 
which it is seen projected. 

Chapters follow on the distribution of stars and the character of the Milky 
"Way, — on Halley’s comet, — a series of observations of the satellites of Saturn 
and of the solar spots, — and appendixes on the magnitudes of stars in the nor- 
thern hemisphere, the places of 76 very red small stars, and points connected 
with the geographical position of Feld hausen. 

This is the utmost that we can attempt to do in the way of a sketch of the 
contents of this most interesting and important work. It is such a mass of ob- 
servations, deductions, and results as has rarely appeared at one^pte from one 
individual. Our readers must look to professedly scientific journals, or to 
the book itself, if they would know more of it. Few men who actually em- 
ploy themselves in observation possess such power of working up their own 
materia], or of describing either phenomena or consequences, as Sir John 
Herschel. He has a twenty-poet power of commanding descriptive lan- 
guage such as will make the reader imagine that he has actually seen what is 
thus verbally represented to him. He has thus a great responsibility : — his 
WTong descriptions (if there be any) are spurious phenomena. 

The book before us is the result of the almost undivided labour of twelve 
years : — the average page represents ten days’ work. We heartily congratulate 
the author on its termination, the scientific world on its appearance, and the 
venerable sister and fellow-labourer of William Herschel on the honour added 
to the name which she has helped to illustrate, and on this completion of a task 
the commencement of which she aided before those who are now grandfathers 
were born. 
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Astronomical Discoveries . 

Among its other peculiarities, we suppose the present age stands in a fair 
way of acquiring to itself the title of the age of Astronomical Discovery. 
M. Lever rier’s brilliant discovery has been closely followed according to 
appearances, by that of another planet. The Universal Prussian Gazette 
contains the announcement in the following terms : — “ Berlin, July 6, 
1847. On the 1st inst., at lOh. 30m. the discoverer of Astrea, M. Encke 
of Dresden, discovered a second star, not previously marked on his map of 
about the 9 th degree of magnitude, in 257° 6' 7" right ascension and 3° 42' 
5" of southern declination. On the 3rd inst. at llh. 45m. p. m., it had 
retrograded to 25 0° 40' right ascension, and 3° 51' 5" southern declina- 
tion. These data refer to the Equinoxial, which forms the basis of the 
academical celestial charts, one of which may serve for the purposes of 
investigation. According to the information afforded by M. Encke, the 
new planet (for that it is such there is every probability) was observed on 
5th of July, from the Observatory in tl\is city, in the meridian and in the 
refractor. The first gives the place as follows : — Date, July 5 ; Time lOh. 
48m. 28s. ; right ascension, 25G° 51m. 34s. 5 ; South declination 4° 8m. 
2/s. 8. A comparison made about three hours later shows that the right 
ascension is daily diminishing by about 12', and the Southern declination 
increasing about G'. The star is about the 9th degree of magnitude, and 
probably belongs to the smaller planets (Signed) Encke” — Mr. Wm. Lassell, 
of Liverpool, has announced to the Times his verification of the existence of 
a satellite of the planet Neptune. — Lit, Gaz . 

On last Saturday morning the Times announced from Mr. Hind, the 
Observer at Mr. Bishop’s private Observatory, the discovery of a new planet 
— one of the group of goddesses. He had the boldness to risk the. 
announcement Upon the observed motion of one hour ; — and his confidence 
in his instrument and himself has been justified in the result. The follow- 
ing letter tdttie Times , which appeared on Wednesday, is worthy of inser- 
tion . — lbiar 


The Neio Asteroid Iris . 

Sir, — In addition to the British maps which we have revised, and in some 
instances corrected, eoliptical charts of stars down to the tenth magnitude 
have been formed for some of the hours of right ascension which it is Mr. 
Bishop’s intention to publish as soon as they are completed. On the 12th 
of August I compared Wolfer’s map with the heavens, and was surprised 
to find an unmarked star of 8-9 magnitude in a position which was 
examined on June 22d and July 31st without any note being made. The 
mere existence of a star where before there was none visible would not 
have been sufficient to satisfy me as to its nature, because during an eight 
months’ search I have met with very many variable stars, — a class which I 
believe to be far more numerous than is generally supposed. But on 
employing the wire micrometer we were enabled in less than half an hour 
to establish its motion, and thus to convince on reives that I had been 
fortunate euough to discover a new member of the planetary system. It 
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may appear to many of your readers rather bold to announce the existence 
of a new planet from the detection of so small an amount of motion as 2s. 
5 in RA : but such is the firm mounting of the large refracting telescope 
and the perfection of the micrometers for which we have to thank Mr. 
Dollond, that a far smaller change would have been sufficient to convince 
us as to the nature of the object in question — Mr. Bishop has fixed upon 
Iris as an appropriate name for the new planet ; and we hope that astro- 
nomers generally will join with us in its adoption. The following are all 
the observations we have yet made : — 


G. M. T. R. A. of Iris. South Decl. 

h. m. s. h. ra. s. ° ' " 


Aug. 13, 9 39 46 ... 19 57 30 38 ... 13 27 21*5 

— 10 37 24 ... 19 57 28 41 ... 13 27 27*6 

14, 9 23 58 ... 19 56 38*30 ... 13 29 14*0 

15, 9 0 39 ... 19 55 47*64 ... 13 31 4*3 

1 1 remain, sir, your most obedt. servant, 

J. It. Hind. 

Mr. Bishop's Observatory , Regent's Park , Aug. 17. 


This Observatory of a London manufacturer of wines and spirits has now 
added 3 comets and a planet to our system ; — to say nothing of other 
work. We may add that the planet was observed at Cambridge on the 
14th and at Greenwich on the loth. With a low power, its light is very 
intense, but no disc is apparent. The low altitude and the weather have 
been rather against observations of its appearance. — Times . 


The Asteroid Iris . 

The first approximation to the elements of the planet Tritfkdculated by 
Mr. Hind, presents an orbit remarkable for its great eccentriRty and a re- 
volution larger Jhan that of any other asteroid. The following ephemeris 
deduced therefrom is for every second noon meantime at Greenwich : — 


Right Ascension. South Declination. 



h. 

m. 

s. 

o 

! 

tt 

5 


44 

28*00 ... 

14 

7 

35*3 

7 


44 

8*65 ... 

14 

10 

31*8 

9 


43 

58*44 ... 

14 

13 

16*9 

11 


43 

57.53 ... 

14 

15 

49*3 

13 


44 

5*96 ... 

14 

18 

8*0 

15 

19 

44 

23*78 ... 

14 

20 

11*7 


The Asteroid Hebe. 

The planet discovered by M. Hencke, on the 1st July last, has been 
named Hebe. The elements of Hebe calculated by M. Yvon Villarceau, 
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from observation made at Berlin on the 5th of July, and at Paris 15th and 
31st July, and 13th August, are as follows: — 

o / n 

Mean Longitude, July 1847 mt. Paris, 287 23 45*1 1 Equin. 

Longitude of Perihelion, 14 49 15*0 > mean 

Longitude of ascending node, . . .. 138 28 22*4 J July, 1847. 

Inclination, 14 47 38*0 

Semigrand axis, 2*4270251 

Eccentricity, .. 0*2004402 

Ilelicentric motion, direct. 

Mean diurnal ditto, 15 38*42 

Period of sidereal revolution, years,. . 3*781 

These elements have been obtained by a method founded on the visual 
rays with the surface of revolution described by the orbit round its major 
axis, a method made known by M. Villarceau, in a memoir on the rectifica- 
tion of the elements of orbits, and already applied to the correction of 
the orbit of the planet Astrea. 


The Asteroid Flora . 

On going to press we have to add another Astronomical discovery to the 
extraordinary list contained in this No. of our Magazine. Mr. Hind, the 
discoverer of Iris having found another Asteroid “ Flora,” thus making 
eight known planets in the group between J upiter and Mars, viz. 

Vesta discovered by Dr. Olbers, in 1807. 

Juno ditto „ Mr. Harding, „ 1804. 

Ceres ditto M. Piaggi, ,, 1801. 

Pallas ditto Dr. Olbers, „ 1802. 

Astrea ditto Her Heneke, „ 1816. 

Iris ditto Mr. Hind, „ 1847. 

^Hebe ditto M. Encke, „ 1847. 

^rPlora ditto Mr. Hirid, „ 1847. 

When in addition to these, the most wonderful discovery was made 
simultaneously by Mr. Adams and Leverrier, of the mosf distant planet 
Neptune, (of which a long notice appeared in our first No.) 1847 will 
certainly be memorable as the year of great Astronomical discoveries. 

The emblem of Flora is the “ Rose of England,” the following are ob- 
servations made on it . — Editor P. M. 


Oct. 


18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


o. 

h. 

J4 

10 

9 

9 

9 


M. 

m. 

12 

15 

39 

41 

43 


T. 

a. 

14 

52 

24 

54 

19 


K. A. 

OF 

Flora. 
m. 

3 
3 

3 

4 
4 


h. 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

The symbol adopted for “ Iris” Mr. Hind adds, t^e device of Professor 
Schumacher, is a semicircle representing the rainbow, with an interior 
star, a base line of the horizon . — Literary Gazette . 


s. 

41*20 

50*55 

59*62 

6*13 

10*59 


North. 
Declination . 
14 3 29*0 

2 
1 
0 

59. 


14 

14 

14 

13 


34*0 

36*7 

33*6 

32-7’ 
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The Great Telescope at Cambridge . 

Permit me through the medium of your paper, to make known the 
result of an evening’s opportunity which on the 1 3th instant, it was my 
rich privilege to enjoy in the examination of various celestial objects with 
the gigantic Equatorial Telescope recently erected in the new Observatory 
at Cambridge. 

The pier on which it rests is of masonry consisting of blocks of gra- 
nite. It is a frustrum of a cone, 20 feet in diameter at its base, and 10 
feet at its top, and about 40 feet in height ; its base however is 20 feet below 
the surface of the ground. On its flat and level top is placed the pedes- 
tal, to which the telescope is attached. 

It is a huge block of granite, 1 3 tons in weight, and of a construction 
adapted to the equatorial apparatus, consisting of ponderous masses of 
brass, and weighing with the tube certainly not less than four tons, and 
yet so ingeniously and perfectly is friction evaded, that the merest child 
can give it motion and direct it to any point in the heavens. The object 
glass of the instrument is 15 inches in diameter, in the clear ; its focal 
length is 23 feet, and the length of the instrument, including the sliding 
tube, about 24 feet. 

That the reader may not deceive himself by comparing these dimensions 
with those of the telescope constructed by Sir William Ilerschel, or the 
greater one more recently made by Lord Rosse, he may be reminded that 
these are reflecting telescopes, with metallic mirrors ; and for equal duty, 
with the exception of what is termed space penetrating power, must 
greatly exceed in size. Suffice it to say, then, that the telescope at Cam- 
bridge is of the refracting kind, its optical duties being performed by lenses ; 
and to obtain a lens of 15 inches in diameter, of a sufficient purity to 
represent the object in perfect shape and colour, under high magnifying 
powers, is an art of inconceivable difficulty, and at present^I believe, has 
never been successfully accomplished by any other establishment than the 
one in which tips telescope was manufactured The secret was imparted 
by the lamented Frauenhoffer, and so fearfully tenacious are they of the 
minutise of the movements, that it is said they are unwilling to use any 
other poker to stir the melted mass, than that which was employed by 
that illustrious man. No larger refracting telescope has ever been in 
successful- operation in the world. 

It is of corresponding size with the boasted instrument at the Imperial 
Observatory at Pulkova, manufactured at the same establishment; but the 
Cambridge lens is warranted to be as good, and by the maker believed to 
be better. This wa9 also the opinion of Simms, the celebrated manufac- 
turer of England, who was employed to inspect the lenses, side by side. 
The immense labour necessary in mounting and adjusting an instrument of 
this construction and magnitude, without previous practice or experience, 
was greatly diminished by those preparations which the skill and ingenuity 
of the Director (Mr. Bond) enaUed him to effect, while the instrument 
and its various equipments were in Germany; but the period since its 
Arrival has not yet been sufficient to render the adjustment perfect, nor is 
it at present pretended to be fully prepared for use. 
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To counteract the apparent diurnal motion of the celestial objects, which 
is continually throwing them out of the field of ordinary telescopes, (a 
great annoyance, especially when high powers are employed,) a clock-work 
is attached to the equatorial axis, so constructed as to give to the instru- 
ment a quiet and steady sidereal motion, contrary to the motion of the 
earth, and which, by a slight modification, may be applied to the solar and 
lunar motion ; but it is generally sufficient when adjusted to a star. The 
effect of this arrangement is to keep the object for several hours constantly 
in the centre of the field of view. 

The night of the 15th was by no means a favourable one. With the 
exception of scattering cirri, it was cloudless ; but the atmosphere was 
smoky, as it had been for the previous fortnight. The first object to 
which, at my request, the telescope was directed, was the planet Venus, 
invisible to the naked eye, it being yet daylight. The instrument was, 
however, adjusted to the Right Ascension and Declination of the planet, 
and the clock-work set in motion, when the object made its appearance in 
the centre of the field, and, although veiled by smoke and obscured by 
daylight, it met the eye with a glare. What will be the effect of a view of 
this planet, in the absence of twilight, in a clear autumnal evening, can 
only be imagined. The planet was only fourteen degrees from the 
horizon. The intervening dense atmosphere of the earth, the mist, and 
vapour always existing so near its surface, all magnified by the instrument, 
were not sufficient to prevent a rich display of its disc, half illuminated, 
and much resembling the moon at the quarter, except a dusky hue, which 
I attributed to the dense atmosphere of the planet. The view exceeded 
any idea that I had entertained of the performance of the instrument ; but 
our opportunity was abridged by the necessity of catching a glimpse at the 
moon, still nearer the horizon, and already veiling herself in cirri. 

The first object on the lunar surface that met my eye was the yawning 
gulf, Endymion, wide, deep, and dark ; the line of illumination leaped from 
side to side, leaving a frightful gap between. The mountains generally 
stood out in bold relief, casting shadows black as midnight : indeed, the 
entire length of the line dividing the light from the dark hemisphere, ex- 
hibited a mass of ruin of unspeakable magnificence. The clock-work was 
hardly adjusted when the moon set. Notwithstanding the brevity of the 
opportunity and the obscurity of the moon, I satisfied myself of the grey 
light spoken of by Schioeter, indicating a twilight only compatible with the 
existence of a lunar atmosphere : a far more favourable opportunity is pro- 
bably near at hand, and this mooted question will be set at rest. 

At a later period of the evening our attention was directed to test objects. 
On the previous evening, the double star. Gamma Coronae, had been well 
separated with a power of 720. The mere separation of this star is thought 
to have been the highest attainment of Professor Struv6, with the imperial 
instrument; but it was divided by the Cambridge instrument without 
effort. This star was examined in 1832, by Sir John Herschel, with his 
twenty feet Reflector, when he only saw a round disc, without a com- 
panion. 

The point of the faint light also, near Alpha Capricojmi, which President 
Smythe says long baffled lus researches, was boldly exhibited by the Cam- 
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bridge instrument. Sir John Herschel was led to suppose that this object 
was seen by reflected light, — a field of investigation which will not be like- 
ly to escape the attention of the Cambridge observers. 

The companion of Antares, though obscured by haze and smoke, was 
very conspicuous. Sir John Herschel, while at the Cape of Good Hope, 
could not have missed it for a moment, if he had turned his telescope upon 
it, inasmuch as it may be detected under favourable circumstances in this 
latitude, by a five feet Equatorial. 

The telescope was now directed to the close double star. Eta Coronse. 
Close indeed it has been of late years, having set at deflance most of the 
telescopes in the world. It was at one time a test object for telescopes, 
but it lias recently been closed. It nevertheless yielded to our power at 
once, and the dark thread which separated it, could not have measured 
more than one-third of a second. 

The instrument was next adjusted to the annular nebula between Beta 
and Gamma, in the constellation of the Lyre, and the clock-work being ap- 

5 lied, an opportunity was afforded me, which I have often craved, for a 
eliberate survey of an object, which, with smaller and less powerful in- 
struments, had deeply interested me. With ordinary instruments, it 
appears to be a ring or wreath of stars, being entirely vacant in the 
centre, and not unlike what we 'might suppose to be the appearance 
of the Milky Way, viewed as a whole, at an immense distance. Seen 
through the Cambridge telescope, it is no longer a ring, its centre is no 
longer dark, but filled with a multitude of small, faint stars. Lord Rosse's 
powerful Reflector represented the interior as nebulous, a circumstance uf 
which I was not aware when at Cambridge, and hence did not speak of its 
resolvability, but I am quite sure the individual stars, though faint, were 
distinctly seen. 

The double star, 6 1 Cygni, now engaged our attention ; thus honoured, 
only on account of the rank it holds in the history of science, being 
memorable for the researches^ of Bessel, to whom it revealed its parallax. 
I was struck, however, with the small, heat, round disc of the individual 
stars, giving additional evidence to that already obtained from their annual 
motion, that distant as they may be, by our means and modes of measure- 
ment, these bodies are comparatively near. 

Search was now made for the double-headed short or dumb-bell nebula, 
as it is called, situated in the Fox's breast. The instrument was set to its 

E osition, and it appeared in the field. The Director had scarcely applied 
is eye to the telescope, before he expressed the opinion that the nebula 
was resolved. The assistant observer was then called upon to examine it, 
and repeatedly said, "it is resolved." I then applied my own eye, and 
found it to consist of closely packed but of individual stars. I am thus 
minute, because this has been uniformly numbered among the irresolvable 
nebulse. It was first discovered by Messier, many years since, and describ- 
* ed by him as an oval nebula without a star. The Earl of Rosse, as we are 
informed by .the President of the Astronomical Society of London, applied 
his powerful Reflector to this object, and went so far as to say, that “ it ex- 
hibited symptoms of resolvability but he did not resolve it ; nor am I 
aware that it has ever before, yielded to the power of the telescope. 
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The next object of scrutiny was the delightful cluster in Hercules. This 
was a sort of dessert to the enterntainment — the sweetmeat of the feast. 
Well might Prof. Nichol say, that “ no plate can give a fitting representa- 
tion of it,” and well might he add, that “no one ever saw it for the first 
time through a telescope, without ^uttering a shout of wonder but I am 
sure that if the Professor were once to see it himself through the Cam- 
bridge instrument, his astonishment would be unutterable . No new 
feature was exhibited, but its beauty and brilliancy were greatly magnified. 

The beautiful star, Alpha Lyree, had now reached the meridian, and from 
its high northern declination, was much above the mist of the atmosphere. 
With this we were to take our leave of “these life-infusing suns of other 
worlds.” When the telescope was adjusted to this star, such was its daz- 
zling brightness, and so thickly was it surrounded by telescopic companions, 
that the assistant astronomer shouted when it met his eye. The powers 
employed on this occasion, ranged from 250 to 750. The instrument is 
furnished with eye-pieces magnifying two thousand times ! 

Among the results which may be anticipated from this capital instru- 
ment, is the detection of planets revolving about the fixed stars, and which 
are strongly indicated by those faint points of white light, or minute stars, 
which cluster about Alpha Lyrse, of which I counted twenty-three, and the 
sharper eye of the assistant observer numbered thirty-five. Constant 
measurements of these with high powers, will, it may be confidently ex- 
pected, at no distant day, make known the motions and laws of these won- 
derfully remote and complicated systems. Wm. Mitchell. 

Literary Gazette. 

New Beacon on the Goodwin Sands . Shewing the Pneumatic process 

for Sinking Piles. 

We present our readers with an exact drawing of the Beacon just erected 
on the South Calliper of the Goodwin Sands. At this dreadful spot per- 
haps more noble vessels have been wrecked than on any other sand-bank 
in the world. Close to the main track of commerce, a ship may be at one 
moment in ten fathoms soundings, and in another moment strike upon a 
bank which is dry at low water, for such is the variation within a cables- 
length. To guard against this danger the Hon. Corporation of the Trini- 
ty Board have erected this Beacon. The centre column is a tube of cast 
iron, 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, put together in 10 and 20 feet lengths; 
it is inserted 32 feet deep into the sand, by means of Dr. Potts’ newly in- 
vented process of atmostpheric pressure ; the four surrounding tubes are of 
15 inches diameter : the whole is bolted together and surmounted by a 
cage of 7 feet diameter, the top of which is 56 feet above the sand level. 

The process by which the foundation of this important Beacon was se- 
cured is this. Hollow tubes or piles are employed, which may be formed 
of any material and almost of any shape, the lower extremity of the pile is 
open and the upper one fitted with a cover. It is placed upon the bank or 
ground whether composed of sand, shingle, mud, clay or other materials, in 
any moist situation or under deep water. From the tube or hollow pile the 
air is extracted by pumps, the condensation of steam or any mode effectual 
in producing that action which we call suction ; being in fact the removal 
of the predate of the atmosphere, or the partial formation of a vacuum. 
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When the air becomes sufficiently attenuated, the shingle SAnd, or mud, 
flow up through the tube or hollow pile, the rush of water from below 
breaking up the natural arches which solid particles form together, and 
undermining the lower edges of the tube, which then descends by its own 
gravity, and the pressure of the atmosphere on its upper extremity. As 
often as the pile, or tube is filled, the contents are discharged by a suction 
pipe, or other means ; and not only the solid particles, but the water may 
be removed to the depth of 30 feet. It is obvious that* the particles of 
sand, or other solid matter, may be removed from the interior of the tube 
to a much greater depth, provided the water be freely admitted to the in- 
terior of the tube. The importance of the time gained in extensive works 
is obvious. A succession of tubes may be added to the first, by means of 
screw, flange or other joints. The shape of the tubes may be cylindrical, 
angular or conical, so as to fit each other and form a continuous line or 
wall, and may vary in size from 2 inches to 50 feet. 

In works where an insular or detached erection may be required as in 
the commencement of a Breakwater, at a depth of several fathoms in the 
sea, tubes of very large diameter may be used ; or a series of them may be 
fitted to form, as it were staves of a vat of vast dimensions, confined to- 
gether by hoops and bolts gradually put together in the water. The 
tubes may be floated to the spot where the insular rock is required, and 
there sucked down, thus penetrating any sand or shingle that may occur, 
so as to insure a Arm foundation in any bottom. After nearly 100 experi- 
ments on cements, setting in or under saltwater, some cheap varieties have 
been found, which at once unite shingle and large stones into a perfectly 
solid rock. Into this composition masts or wrought iron bars may be in- 
serted, and the weight such constructions will sustain is shewn by experi- 
ments to be enormous. Thus 1 9 piles of 1 foot in diameter support a 
pier of the stone viaduct erected by the Chester and Holyhead Ilailway 
Company over a branch of the sea in Anglesey « 

Our readers will perceive the value of this discovery in the formation 
of foundations for the construction of Harbours, Docks, Railroads, Bridges, 
Light-houses, Batteries, &c., is dependent on the ease and rapidity with 
which it may be applied, not only where the ordinary modes of proceeding 
are of difficult execution, but where the employment of the means hitherto 
known is practically impossible. 

. By a certificate from the Trinity Board, it appears that a tube of 2J 
feet in diameter was forced by Dr. Potts’s process 35 feet into the Good- 
win, where Admiral Beaufort could only force down a steel bar 8 feet with 
a sledge hammer. Captain Bullock, R. N., found that a pointed iron 
rod of 3 inches diameter, at the depth of 1 3 feet in the sand, took 46 
blows of a monkey of 1 cwt. with 10 feet fall, to drive it one inch. 

These facts demonstrate how erroneous is the popular notion that the 
Goodwin Sands are readily penetrable from their surface to the chalk on 
which they rest . — Illustrated News . 

Note , — Since extracting the above, we regret to have to add the following paragraph : 

< •oodwin Sand a Beacon lately founded on the deeply -sunk iron tube plan in- 
vented by Doctor Potts, was utterly swept off.bj the south-west gale on the night 
' of the 23d ultimo. — Literary Gazette . 
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Improvement in the Voltaic Battery . — On a new Voltaic Batter y> 
cheap in its construction and use , and more powerful than any Battery 
yet made ; and , on a cheap substitute for the nitric acid of Groves' 
Platina Battery . By the Rev. N. J. Callan , Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Royal College y Maynooth. 

Some time ago, whilst I was reflecting on the principle of action of Groves’ 
and Bunse’s batteries, it occurred to me that lead might be substituted for the 
platina of the former, and the carbon of the latter. I put into the porous cell 
of a Groves’ battery, a piece of lead about 1 - 16th of an inch thick, 2 in. 
broad, and 6 in. long. I found that the voltaic current produced by the lead 
excited by a mixture of concentrated nitric and sulphuric acid was very powerful. 
I afterwards compared the power of this leaden battery with that of a platina 
one of the same size, by sending through the helix of a galvanometer, at the 
same time, but in opposite directions, the currents produced by the two bat* 
teries ; both batteries were charged with the same acids, the lead and platina 
were excited by concentrated nitric and sulphuric acid, and the zinc by dilute 
sulphuric acid. The current from the platina battery destroyed the deflection 
produced by the leaden one, and caused an opposite deflection, which indicat- 
ed that the former current was about twice as strong as the latter — the two 
batteries were left working for about three hours and a half At the end of 
that time the current from the lead was about twice and a half as powerful as 
the current from the platina — the quantity of lead dissolved during these 
three hours and a half was very small. 

It struck me that, by diminishing the action of the adds on the lead, 1 might 
increase the power of the battery ; I, therefore, covered a leaden plate with 
gold leaf, and coated another of the same size with chloride of gold, in the 
same way in which sheet silver is platinised for Sinee’s battery. These plates, 
and platina ones of the same size, were put successively into the porous cell of a 
Groves* battery, and the voltaic current sent through the helix of our large 
electro-magnet, in which the iron«bar is about 13 ft. long and in. thick ; 
the copper wire is about 600 ft. long, and l-6th of an inch diameter. The 
magnetic power given to the electro-magnet by the leaden«plate coated with 
chloride of gold, appeared to be equal to that which was produced by the platina 
plate. The magnet effect of the current from the leaden plate, covered with, 
gold leaf, was not so great. A coating of the chloride of platina was afterwards 
found to answer as well as one of chloride of gold. 

Some days after, a lead and platina battery of the same size were left 
working for four hours and- a half, at the end of that time the lead plate acted 
fully as well as the platina ; when the nitric acid was so much exhausted 
that the lead was barely capable of magnetising the large electro-magnet so as 
to make it sustain a cert&i weight, the leaden plate was taken out of the 
porous cell, and a platina plate of the same size put in its stead The platina 
plate was not able to make the electro-magnet sustain the weight which the 
lead had caused it to sustain. The magnetising power of the platinised or 
gilded lead and platina batteries, was compared several times in working an 
electro-magnet machine — on these occasions the power of th 8 leaden battery 
was evidently superior to that of the platina one. ^Sometimes the platina plate 
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was taken out of the porous cell, and a platinised or gilded lead plate of the 
same size put in its place— the velocity of the machine was instantly and con- 
siderably increased ; the same effect was produced, when the platina plate was 
taken out of the cell, and a platinised platina one put in its stead ; hence, it ap- 
pears that a leaden plate coated with chloride of platina or gold, or a platinised 
platina plate, produces a more powerful voltaic current than a platina plate 
does. On the 24th of last May, a small platinised lead battery, and a Groves’ 
battery of the same size, were exhibited before the Royal Irish Academy ; the 
power of the former was obviously superior to that of the latter. By using 
double leads and single zincs instead of double zincs and single leads, the power 
of the battery appears to be increased ; when the lead plates have been used 
for a long time, they require to be newly gilded or platinised ; after being used 
they should be rinsed in water, and dipped into a weak solution of chloride of 
gold or platina. 

Seeing that the concentrated acids, by dissolving the lead, removed the 
gold or platina powder, and that the nitric acid was very expensive, I endea- 
voured to find in its stead a cheap kibstitute which would not act on the lead. 
The first that occurred to me was common nitre ; I dissolved about the eighth 
of an ounce of it in sulphuric acid, which I diluted with nearly an equal bulk 
of water ; I poured the mixture into the porous cell of a Groves’ battery, and 
put into it a platinised leaden plate ; * I then sent the voltaic current through 
the helix of our large electro-magnet, the magnet power given to the magnet 
appeared to be greater than that which was given to us by a Groves’ battery 
of the same size, in which the platina was excited by concentrated nitric and 
sulphuric. acid. I afterwards compared the heating power of the two batteries, 
and found the power of the platinised lead battery to be evidently superior 
to that of the other. I charged a platinised leaden battery with a mixture 
consisting of about five parts of sulphuric acid, five of solution of nitric, 
and one of nitric acid, and a Groves’ battery with equal parts of nitric 
and sulphuric acid ; the former fused a piece of steel wire, which the 
latter only raised to a white heat. When a platina plate is excited by a 
mixture of sulphuric acid, and solution of nitre, the voltaic current appears to be 
as powerful as that which is produced by the plate when excited by concen- 
trated nitric and sulphuric acid ; the cost of the nitre necessary for charging a 
battery, is about the 20th part of that of the nitric acid. The power of the 
former declines sooner than that of the latter, but from the results of several 
experiments, I have come to the conclusion that the expense of doing a given 
amount of work by a platina battery, excited by concentrated nitric and sul- 
phuric acid, would be three or four times as great as if the work were done by 
a platinised lead battery, excited by a mixture of sulphuric acid and a solution 
of saltpetre. I have tried nitrate of soda, or cubic nitre, and nitrate of 
ammonia, as substitutes for nitric acid ; but although they give great power, 
they do not answer as well as the common nitre ; a solution of common nitre 
and cubic nitre, along with sulphuric acid, forms a mixture scarcely inferior to 
the solution ' of common nitre and sulphuric acid. The most powerful mix- 
ture for the platina or platinised lead battery consists of about four parts of 
sulphuric acid, *two of nitric acid, and two of a saturated solution of nitre ; 
when no nitre is used, at least one-half of the mixture should consist of sul- 
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phuric acid, and the remainder of nitre and water-— the solution need not be 
saturated with nitre. Four parts of sulphuric acid, two of a solution of 
chromate of potash, and two of the solution of nitre make a most powerful 
exciting mixture for platina, but give comparatively little power to platinised 
lead ; I endeavoured to find among the sulphates a substitute for sulphuric 
acid, but did not succeed. The voltaic current from a platinised lead battery, 
excited by two parts of sulphuric acid, three of sulphate of soda, and three of 
nitric of potash, is very powerful, but considerably inferior to that which is pro- 
duced by the concentrated acids. 

On finding that platinised or gilded lead, and platinised platina were superior 
to platina, I saw that the cause of the superiority was that in the platinised or 
gilded lead, and in the platinised platina batteries, the acting metals were not 
lead, or platina and zinc, but gold or platina powder, and zinc ; and that the 
gold or platina powder was more negative compared with zinc, than platina is. 
Hence 1 inferred, first, that a leaden plate, coated with any of those sub- 
stances, which are more negative and cneaper than platina or gold, would act 
as powerfully as platinised or gilded lead ; «and secondly, that any other metal 
to which the platina or gold powder would adhere might answer as well as lead. 
I therefore coated, by the galvanic process, leaden plates with antimony, 
arsenic, chromium, molybdenum, and borax ; the plates coated with arsenic 
and molybdenum were much inferior • to platina, those that were coated 
with antimony and borax appeared fully equal to platinised lead, but they soon 
lost their power. The first plate whicn I chromed acted as well, and retained 
its power nearly as long as platinised or gilded lead ; I afterwards coated a 
great number of plates with chromium, but all of them were far inferior to the 
first. The power of a leaden plate is greatly increased by being coated with 
mercury, or even with clay boiled in aqua regia, or with any other substance 
which I tried ; but I have not found any substance to answer as well as the 
chloride of gold, or platina. I have compared with platinised lead, the other 
cheap metals coated with gold or platina, or chromium ; and with the excep- 
tion of cast-iron, they were all inferior to it. Platinised or chromed cast iron 
answers as well as platinised lead ;* and without being chromed or platinised, 
cast iron appears to act as powerfully as platina. The pojver of a cast iron* 
battery in magnetising our large electro-magnet, and in driving an electro- 
magnetic machine, was compared with that of a Groves’ battery of the same 
size. In the two batteries the exciting mixture was the same— the power of 
the former appeared to be fully equal to that of the latter. 

From the results of several experiments which I have made on the relative 
power of platinised silver and platinised lead, I feel confident that the latter 
may, without any diminution of power, be substituted for the former in Smee’s 
battery. Cast-iron does not take the coating of platina powder (at least until 
the hard surface is worn away,) so well as lead or silver, and on that account 
it does not act as powerfully as either, but I have found zinc and cast iron 
excited by dilute sulphuric acid, as constant in their action as zinc and platinis- 
ed lead. A platinised lead or cast iron plate 6 in. square, may be had for the. 
12th part of the cost of a platinised sheet of silver of the same size. 

From the experiments which have been described, I infer, fust, that a bat- 
tery superior in power to Prof. Groves’ nitric acid battery may be made by 
substituting platinised platina, or lead for platina, and nitro-sulphuric acid and 
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nitrate of potash for nitric and sulphuric acid ; and secondly, that a battery 
equal in power to the nitric acid battery may be constructed by the substitu- 
tion of platina for cast iron for platina. 

The advantage of what I may call the nitre platina battery, over the nitric 
acid one is, that the expense of working the former is, as has been already 
stated, considerably less than that of working the latter. The advantage of 
the cast iron or platinised leaden batteries over Prof. Groves’ is, that they are 
far less expensive in their construction. A piece of cast iron or platinised 
lead may be had for Is., whilst a platina plate of the same size will cost nearly 
3/. Besides, a cast iron or platinized lead battery may be worked by a mix- 
ture of nitre and sulphuric acid for one hour, for about the 10th part of the 
expense of working a Groves’ battery for the same time. 

The cheapness of cast iron, and plantinised lead, will enable every one to 
procure a powerful voltaic battery. A platinsed lead battery is about 15 times 
as powerful as a common Wollaston’s battery of the same size. A cast iron 
battery is a little less powerful than the platinised lead one, but I prefer the 
former, because the cast iron does; not require to be chromed or platiuised. 
I am now preparing two large cast iron batteries for the college : one will con- 
tain about 33 square feet of zinc, and 66 of cast iron : the other will contain 80 
square feet of zinc, and 169 of cast iron — these batteries will be more power- 
ful than any battery ever constructed. The expense will be very moderate, 
for the zinc plates and Wedgwood troughs of our former batteries will answer 
for the new ones . — Mining Journal. 


Ether Superseded. 

Ether inhalation, which promised to impart such an invaluable aid to 
surgical science, had not been in use twelve months, when another and far 
more effective anaesthetic agent was discovered, for which we are indebted 
to Professor Simpson — viz., phloroforn^. or the perchloride of form! ye. 
The composition of chloroform was first accurately ascertained by Dumas, 
the celebrated French chemist, in 1 835, but Souberain and Liebeg had 
previously been engaged in similar investigations, and so far with success. 
These inquiries, however, were solely directed with a view to the extension 
of chemical science. “ They had (observed Professor Simpson) no idea 
that the substance to which they called the attention of their chemical 
brethren could or would be turned to any practical purpose, or that it 
possessed any physiological or therapeutic effects upon the animal eco- 
nomy.” To Professor Simpson, therefore, belongs the honour of disco- 
vering its wonderful, anaesthetic properties, and of having first ventured to 
apply it to the relief of suffering humanity. Its advantages over ether 
are so varied and palpable, that the latter may be considered as already 
superseded. “It is a dense, limpid, colourless liquid, readily evaporating, 
and possessing an agreeable, fragrant, fruit-like odour, and a saccharine, 
pleasant taste.’’ As an inhaled and anaesthetic agent, it possesses over 
sulphuric ether the following advantages 1st. A much less quantity will 
produce the same effect. 2d. A more rapid, complete, and generally more 
persistent action, with less preliminary excitement and tendency to exhila- 
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ration and talking. 3d. The inhalation is far more agreeable and pleasant 
than that of ether. 4th. As a smaller quantity is used the application is 
less expensive, which becomes an important consideration if brought into 
general use. 5th. Its perfume is not unpleasant, but the reverse, and 
more evanescent. 6 th and 7th. No particular instrument or inhaler is 
necessary ; it is quite portable ; and all that is required is to diffuse a little 
of the liquid upon a hollow-shaped sponge, or even the pocket-handker- 
chief, and apply the same over the mouth and nostrils, so as to be fully 
inhaled. Professor Simpson has, since his discovery, applied it to 
obstetric practice, and with entire success; but it has last week been 
applied for the first time by Professor Miller and Dr. Duncan to surgical 
operations. A great concourse of medical men and students witnessed the 
result in the Royal Infirmary ; Professor Dumas, of Paris, to whom we 
have already referred, also being present, These results are so interesting 
and so important, not only to the medical world, but to mankind at large, 
who are destined to experience its beneficial effects, that we shall be ex- 
cused if we state the same at length, and,*as furnished to Professor Simp- 
son from the notes of Professor Miller and Dr. Duncan. The t#o first 
mentioned cases were operated on by Professor Miller, and the third by 
Dr. Duncan. 

• 

“Case 1 A boy, four or five years old, with necrosis of one of the bones of the 

fore-arra. Could speak nothing but Gaelio. No means, consequently, of explaining 
to him what he was required to do. On holding a handkerchief, on which some chlo- 
roform had been sprinkled, to his face, he became frightened, and wrestled to be away. 
He was held gently, however, by Dr. Simpson, and obliged to inhale. After a few 
inspirations he ceased to ery or move, and fell into a sound snoring sleep. A deep 
incision was now made down to the diseased bone ; and by the use of the forceps, 
nearly the whole of the radius in a diseased state was extracted. During this opera- 
tion, and the subsequent examination of the wound by the finger, not the slightest 
evidence of the suffering of pain was given. He still slept on soundly, and was car- 
ried back to his ward in that state. ITalf-an-hour afterwards he was found in bed, 
like a child newly awaked from a refreshing sleep, with a clear merry eye and placid 
expression of countenance, wholly unlike what is found to obtain after ordinary etheri- 
zation. On being questioned by a Gaelic interpreter, who was found among the 
students, he stated, that he had never felt any pain, and that he felt none now. On 
being shown his wounded arm he looked much surprised, but neither cried nor other- 
wise expressed the slightest alarm. 

“ Caso 2 A soldier who had an opening in the cheek, tho result of exfoliation of 

the jaw, was next made to inhale. At first he showed some signs of moving his hands 
too freely, but soon also fell into a state of sleep and snoring. A free incision was 
made across the lower jaw, and from this the dense, adhering integuments were freely 
dissected all round, so as to raise the soft parts of the cheek. The edges of the open- 
ing were then made raw, and the whole line of incision was brought together by 
several points of suture. This patient had previously undergone two minor operations 
of a somewhat similar kind ; both of them had proved unsuccessful, and he bore them 
very ill, proving unusually unsteady, and complaining bitterly of severe pain. On the 
present occasion lie did not wince or moan in the slightest degree, and on the return 
of consciousness said that he had felt nothing. His first act, when apparently about 
half awake, was suddenly to clutch up the sponge with which the chloroform was used, 
and to re-adjust it to his mouth, obviously implying that he had found the inhalation 
from it anything but a disagreeable duty. This case was further interesting as being 
one of those operations in the region of the mouth in which it has been deemed im- 
possible to use ether— and certainly it would have been impossible te have performed 
the operation with any complicated inhaling apparatus applied to the mouth of the 
patient. 
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Case 3 A young man, of about 22 years of age, having necrosis of the first 

phalanx of the great toe, and ulceration of the integuments, the consequence of injury. 
The ulcerated surface was exceedingly tender to the touch, so much so that he winced 
whenever the finger was brought near to it ; and the slightest pressure made him cry 
out. After the removal of the dressings, which caused some pain and fretting, the 
inhalation was commenced, and the patient almost immediately became insensible, 
and lay perfectly still while the diseased mass was being removed by amputation of 
tho toe through the middle of the second phalanx. The inhalation was now stopped. 
The edges of the wound were then brought together with three stitches, and the 
wound dressed. The patient shortly afterwards awoke, looked round him, declared 
his entire and perfect freedom from all pain and uneasiness during the operation.” 

The whole quantity of chloroform used in these three operations did not 
exceed half an ounce : and, as Professor Miller afterwards observed to the 
students that were present, if ether had been used, several ounces of it 
would have been requisite to produce the same amount of anaesthetic effect. 

The following case occurred also to-day (Nov. 12), to Mr. Miller in 
private practice. The notes of it and the subsequent remark are in his 
own words : 

“ Ca^i 4. —A young lady wished to have a tumour (encysted) dissected out from 
beneath tho angle of the jaw. The chloroform was used in small quantity, sprinkled 
upon a common operation sponge. In considerably less than a minute she was 
sound asleep, sitting in a chair with her eyes shut, and with her ordinary expression 
of countenance. The tumour was extirpated, and a stitch inserted without any pain 
having been either shown or felt. Her sensations throughout, as she subsequently 
stated, had been of the most pleasing nature ; and her manageableness during the 
operation was as perfect as if she had been a wax doll or a lay iigurc. 

“ No sickness, vomiting, headache, salivation, uneasiness in the chest, in any of the 
oases. Once or twice a tickling cough took place in the first breathings.” 


Chloroform . 

An opportunity was afforded on the 20th of November at the West- 
minster Hospital for putting the new anaesthetic agent to a severe test. 
The patient who was the subject of operation was a debilitated looking man 
about fifty years old, with disease of the knee-joint. He looked as if he 
could scarcely survive any operation. When all preliminaries were adjust- 
ed, a tea-spoonful of a liquid fluid, with a smell something like sweet spirits 
of nitre, and a sweetish taste, was poured into a little apparatus something 
like a dredging-box, which contained a sponge. It was applied to the pa- 
tient’s mouth, and in less than two minutes he passed quietly into a state 
like sleep. Mr. Phillips then proceeded to amputate the thigh, and 
neither the cutting of the skin nor the sawing of the bone disturbed the 
patient, or in the slightest degree ruffled his placid countenance. The coma 
continued for a quarter of an hour. There is no disagreeable smell, as 
when ether is used — no coughing or irritation of the air passages, or any- 
thing to show that the patient felt inconvenience from the administration 
of the chloroform. On the same day, in the operating theatre of King’s 
College Hospital, three severe operations were performed by Professor 
Ffrgusson upop patients under the influence of the new preparation. The 
faults attending the inhalation of the chloroform are described as being 
£ftp8t complete and satisfactory to all present. 
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Extraordinary Speed 

Has been attained on the Croydon atmospheric line ; a correspondent of 
the Morning Herald states, with a train of 4 carriages* including the piston 
carriage, which carries passengers, and weighing about 22 or 23 tons, 
we reached a velocity of 75 miles per hour. This speed was maintained 
over a distance of a quarter of a mile. Over a similar distance in the same 
trip, we got a velocity of 69*23 miles per hour; over half a mile a velocity 
of 64*28 miles per hour; and for 1£ miles exactly 60 miles per hour. — 
Year-Book of Facts, 


A neio Projectile . 

Mr. M’Cartey, who is connected with the navy-yard at Brooklyn, (U.S.) 
has invented a new species of artillery, which will discharge 30 balls in a 
minute, or one every two seconds, for hours together, in succession ; and 
this by mechanical power alone, without gunpowder, chemical substance, 
or any other preparation. It is effected by merely putting the balls into 
a hopper, and letting the ordnance thsow them out with immense momen- 
tum at the rate of one every two seconds. On one occasion Mr. M’Car- 
tey exhibited the operation of this in the navy-yard. 

From 12 to 20 pieces of solid timber were united together, forming one 
compact body, against this piece of wooden breastwork, Mr. M’Cartey 
opened the battery of his piece of ordnance, and in less than ten minutes 
the whole solid breastwork was utterly demolished and shivered to splinters 
by the powerful and rapid succession of discharges upon it. The simpli- 
city of this invention is one of its most singular features. The principle 
is simply a modification of the sling applied to machinery, in connection 
with a tube or gun, throwing out a discharge of balls. The machine is so 
constructed that on putting in at a one end the balls to be discharged, a 
rotary motion is produced by means of a crank, and, by a few rapid revo- 
lutions, each ball receives a force and momentum equal to* that communi- 
cated by any quantity of gunpowder. When this has been done, a slide 
starts and allows each ball to escape in succession from a chamber into a 
tube, whence they are thrown to almost any distance, and with unerring 
aim. For this invention a patent has been taken out at Washington.— 
New York Herald . 


Water raised by water. 

In the West India Islands there is an excellent arrangement for water. 
Large upright tanks, made of plates of cast iron, stand up against the tali 
buildings, like immense octagonal sentry-boxes 12 or 20 feet high, which 
are supplied by rain water from the roofs. The pressure of the water 
sends a powerful stream through the crack below when the key is applied, 
and the water is useful for household purposes (after filtering) for water- 
ing the streets or extinguishing fires . — Sir J, E, Alexander , in the United 
Service Journal . 
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New Cement • 

Mr. Keating, of North Mews, Fitzroy Square, has patented certain im- 
provements in the manufacture of cement, relating to a method of com- 
bining gypsum or other calcareous substances with borax for the purpose of 
forming a cement. 

For this purpose a solution of borax is made by mixing five pounds of 
borax in six gallons of water; and in another 6 gallons of water, dissolving 
5 pounds of crude tartar; and when both are dissolved, mixing the two so- 
lutions together. The gypsum (previously deprived of its water of crystal- 
lisation by heat) is then put in the solution (in lumps), and allowed to 
remain in the solution till it has absorbed as much as it will take up. It 
is then taken out and heated red hot in a proper oven ; next allowed to 
cool, and ground; then mixed with the solution, and again burned to drive 
off the water; it is then ready for use. — Year-Book of Facts. 


Neiv Ventilator . 

Dr. Aldts, Physician to the London and to the Surrey Dispensary, deplor- 
ing the usual vitiated state of the air in the habitations of the lower classes, 
has contrived a new Ventilator for windows, cheap and simple which pro- 
mises to be serviceable. It consists of a small pane of glass in a hollow tin 
frame, in the opter face of which frame are openings ; these communicate 
with a wide flat tube on either side, attached to the two upright sides of 
the frame, curved inwards, and perforated with small holes on the under 
side. — Ibid. 


A New Life Boat 

Has been tried before several experienced naval officers. It is built in 
distinct sections, and stated to clefy capsize or accident. It will hold 1 00 
men and contaiu a month’s provisions for fifty. The invention is due to 
Mr. A. Lamb, of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company , — Literary 
Caz. 

[We should like much to have a fuller account of the above extraordinary 
boat, and will take every opportunity of searching one out. — Edt. F. M.\ 


A Remarkable Aerolite . 

On the 14th July last, a remarkable Aerolite fell at Branon in Bohe- 
mia* Two fragments were found, one weighing 15 the other 21 killa- 

f tms, (or the former 33 lbs. and the latter 4 6-^lbs. avoirdupoisc) . The 
etolite appeared to proceed, as is very often the case, from a small black 
$loud. The smaller fragment fell upon a house, pierced the roof, struck 
* beam, which caused it to deviate slightly from its course, passed through 
a ceiling composed of white clay and straw, and entered a room where 
several persons were assembled, but, fortunately, no one was hurt ; a cir- 
cumstance worthy of remark was, that the stiaw of the ceiling traversed 
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by the meteor was not in the least carbonized ; it only appeared of a brighter 
yellow, with semi-metallic lustre ; pieces of straw even adhering to the 
stone presented no trace of carbonization. A fragment has been analysed 
by M. Fischer, of Breslau, who found in it besides sulphuretted iron, car- 
bon , phosphorous , and bromine , In sawing the mass globules were in- 
flamed by the friction of the teeth of the saw, and a bright light produc- 
ed. — Ibid, 


A Lilliputian Express Engine 

Op 2 horse power, weight 22 cwt. ; carrying its own fuel and water, has 
been designed and constructed by Mr. Samuel, resident engineer of the Eas- 
tern Counties* Line. The boiler is tubular, 34 tubes of 1^ inch; height of 
boiler 3£ feet ; diameter 2 feet; height to the top of the funnel 7\ feet; 
stroke 6 iuches. The after part resembles an open Irish car, capable of ac- 
commodating seven passengers, and under it the supply of water is contained. 
With a party of seven for an experimental trip, the little engine is reported 
to have attained a speed of 43 miles, its tested rate being 47 miles an 
hour. The perfect ease and steadiness of its motion at this high rate of 
speed are stated to be remarkable in so light a vehicle. — Ibid, 

[Wc recommend this to the tender mercies of Col. Powncy, or any other 
spirited individual, who might easily establish a Lilliputian Engine upon 
the trunk road for the conveyance of dawk and passengers. We can 
assure any large contractor on that road, that it would be fully worth his 
while to start this description of carriage. Of course we mean with altera- 
tions adapted to this climate. — Edt, P . M.] 


Mr , Maunder . 

The indefatigable author of the Treasuries of Knowledge, Biography, 
History and Science, is, we are happy to hear, engaged on a fifth volume 
of the series, to be devoted to Natural History, and a sixth to Geogra- 
phy. The Sun newspaper says Mr. Maunder has conferred a benefit upon 
his fellow creatures : his works are a perfect vade mecum of general know- 
ledge. — Edt, P, M, 


A New Mineral, 

A new phosphuret of iron, manganese and soda, has been recently found 
in the pegmatites of Chanteboul, near Limoges. Its physical characters, 
and its reaction under the blowpipe and with acids, have induced Dumour 
to pronounce it a distinct species. The formula he has found for it 
makes it a phosphate of the peroxide of iron, of the protoxide of manga- 
nese, and of soda containing one atom of water. 

The same pegmatites in the environs of Limoges have,, also yielded a 
mineral species, known as tantalite, found in few localities. M. Dumour 
proves the tantalite of the Limoges pegmatites to be almost wholly formed 
of tantalic acid and oxide of iron, with a little oxide of tin, — Ibid . 
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Method of Impregnating Timber and other porous bodies. Petervm 

Schmidt . 

[Claim.] 

What I claim as my invention for the purpose of impregnating timber 
or any other porous substance by any desired fluid, and to encrust or char 
said wood, in a complete manner in heated oil is the following combination 
of the operations, viz. The steaming of wood in combination with expos- 
ing the same immersed in any desired fluid to a vacuum ; further in com- 
bination with the application of high pressure by a hydraulic press pump ; 
and, finally, if required, in combination with charring or encrusting by coal, 
the impregnated wood in heated oil, as set forth. All these operations are 
done in one and the same apparatus. By the different combined actions 
upon the wood a perfect impregnation is accomplished, and by encrusting 
or charring of the wood in heated oil, the timber so prepared is more last- 
ing and durable than iron ; therefore the combined actions upon the tim- 
ber as set forth, have the advantage over all other modes to saturate or 
kyanize timber which have been practised heretofore. — Mechanics' Ma- 
gazine, 


Etherization of old date , 

In Middleton’s Tragedy of “Women beware Women,” published in 1657, 
there is the following passage : “ I’ll imitate the pities of old surgeons, 
to this lost limb, who e’er they shew their art cast one asleep , then — cut 
the deceas'd part," — Ibid. 


Mrs. Sommerville . 

The authoress of the “Mechanism of the Heavens” is engaged, we hear, 
in writing a work on Physical Geography. 


A Machine for printing 12,000 Sheets per Hour. 

We were shewn some time since the model of a printing machine which 
we have little hesitation in designating a stride in the already wonderful 
progress that has been made^in the printing art during the last five-a'nd- 
twenty years. The steam-press by which the Daily News is printed is, 
we believe, the fastest — because the newest, and, consequently, provided 
with, the latest improvements, at present in existence; yet, the average 
nqmber of copies it produces within the hour is 5,000. The improved 
machine is calculated to print upwards of 12,000 per hour; and after a 
careful examination of the model, we have every reason to believe that the 
toleration fs correct. To persons unacquainted with the details of print- 
ing machinery t it will be next to impossible to convey a complete idea of 
tihe improvement, simple as is the principle on which it has been con- 
structed y a general notion may, however, be given. For the benefit of the 
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uninitiated, we must premise that the present printing machines consist of 
two principal parts : first, of a sliding table, the middle of which is occu- 
pied with the type, each end having a surface on which the ink is distribu- 
ted, and from which it is taken up by soft elastic rollers, and imparted to 
the type ; secondly, of cylinders constantly revolving, to which the sheets 
are conveyed by tapes, impressed by the periodical sinking of the cylinders 
upon the type, and conveyed away again by the tapes. By the present 
plan, as the impressing cylinders revolve in one direction, and impression 
can only be taken at each forward transit of the type s the cylinders being 
lifted to clear the type as it travels back again. In other words, the t^se 
passes under each twice to produce one impression. The new, or, as it 
is aptly termed, “The Double Action Machine*’ takes advantage of both 
passages of the type under its cylinders, printing a sheet as the type passes 
backward as well as when it goes forward. This is managed by revers- 
ing the revolutions of the cylinders at each stroke, simply by the means of 
straight racks placed upon the long edges of the table, in which work cog 
wheels are attached to the axles of the cylinders. In this double action re- 
sides the main feature of improvement. It not only allows of two sheets 
being printed for one, but — by disencumbering the steam-press of the 
machinery necessary for lifting the cylinders that they may clear the table 
at each return — admits of the introduction of eight cylinders into the 
machine instead of four, the present maximum number. By this accession 
seven sheets are printed in the time of four — the natural supposition would 
be eight sheets ; but a peculiarity which it would be impossible to explain in 
this paragraph prevents the double action being imparted to the two outside 
cylinders, which constantly revolve, as of old, in the same direction, — and 
reduces the ratio of production one sheet per stroke of the machine v The 
inventor is Mr. William Little, publisher of the Illustrated London News. 
— Daily News . 


Archaeological Society of Delhi. 

The Athenaeum of November 20th notices its . progress, and congratu- 
lates it on the liberal support received froiri the Government of India, but U 
desirous to attract for it the notice of Oriental Scholars and archaeologists 
at home, whose countenance and contributions, while they will be of great 
value to the young institution, will probably be repaid by a rich harvest 
from its matured labours. 


Professor Schoenbein's Improvements in Paper. 

[Extract of a letter from Ilf. Schoenbcin to M. Dumas, dated Ilf arch 2d, 1847'J 

The author has discovered a method by means of which the following 
properties may be given to the paper in common use : — # 

I. Prepared paper has much more tenacity and greater con3istencv 
than common paper. 

R 
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2. When dipped into water it does not lose its consistency, but is 
affected as parchment would be. 

3 • It receives with equal facility both writing and printing ink. 

4. It does not require sizing to render it suitable either for writing or 
printing. 

5. The injurious effects produced by the chloride of lime are avoided 
in prepared paper. 

M. Schoenbein states that his process is simple, inexpensive, and easy 
of application, and that the new paper offers many advantages, particularly 
fdt bank notes and for paper hangings. The vegetable fibre of this paper 
renders it possible to make of it a substance as transparent as glass, and 
impermeable to water. The author has made of it bottles, balloons, &c., 
the sides of which may be made as thin as a plate of mica. 

Another property of this paper is, that it developes a very energetic 
electric force. By placing some sheets on each other, and simply rubbing 
them once or twice with the hand, it becomes difficult to seperate them. 
If this experiment is performed in the dark, a great number of distinct 
flashes may be perceived between the separated surfaces. The disc of the 
electrophorus, placed on a sheet that has been rubbed, produces sparks of 
some inches in length. A thin and very dry sheet of paper, placed against 
the wall, will adhere strongly to it for several hours if the baud is passed 
only once over it. If the same sheet is placed between the thumb and 
forefinger in the dark a luminous band will be visible. Hence it is believed, 
that this prepared paper will answer to make powerful and cheap electri- 
cal machines. — Mechanic . 


A New Effect of the Magnetic Telegraph , 

The various wires of telegraph beginning to intersect so many sections of 
our country are said to have a 'decided effect upon electricity. That emi- 
nent scientific man. Professor Olmstead of Yale College, states that as 
the storm comes up, and specially when over the wires, say 50 or 100 
miles distant, the lightning is attracted by the wires ; which can be 
proved by any one remaining the Telegraph office, for half an hour. 
About the time the storm is coming up, the wires are continually filled 
with electricity. “ It is my opinion,” he says, “ that we shall never have 
very heavy thunder showers, or hear of lightning striking, so long as we 
have telegraph wires spread over the earth .” — American Paper. 

According to this we should long ago have ceased in such a city as Lon- 
don to have any experience of such a thing as a thunder storm s for what are 
all the telegraphic wires that have been erected, or that ever will be erected, 
in any country in the world, to the prodigious quantity of iron rails and 
posts contained within any square mile of this vast aggregate of iron-fenced 
houses and streets? Professor Olmstead’ s ideas on this head are much 
at variance with those entertained by other men of science. Professor 
Leslie quite derides the idea of any non-conductor exerting an attractive 
influence at a distance of even 50 or 100 inches, — Mechanic 
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Velocity of Projectile $ $ fyc. 

Sir, — I t has struck me that the velocity of rockets or cannon-balls could 
be far more correctly and minutely ascertained by the aid of electricity than 
by the method now in use. The mode of effecting this desirable object I 
will endeavour to describe in as plain and in as few words as 1 possibly 
can. Let a long thin copper wire be conveyed and suspended upon dry 
sticks from the position of the ordnance or cannon to the distant point 
aimed at. At that point the electric circuit would be formed in the follow- 
ing manner : a small portion of the wire, having one end in connection with 
the earth, and the other terminating in a small cup of mercury, would be 
attached to the “ mark,” and a copper-ball, having one end of the long 
conducting wire attached to it would be placed over the cup, that the least 
vibration caused by the projectile in striking the “ mark,” would make the 
brass ball to drop into the mercury, thereby forming the circuit. This 
formation of the circuit by the ball would be instantly indicated at the first 
or propelling position, by the movement of a small galvanometer introduced 
into the circuit ; and the time elapsing Between the act of firing the cannon 
and the movement of the needle of the galvanometer would represent the 
velocity at which the projectile traversed the given distance. 

Owen Rowland, 

Ibid. 11 , Heathcote-street , Mechlenburgh-square. 


The Engines of the Great Britain Steam Ship 
Are of 1^00 horse power, of the Great Western 450. — Ibid. 


The Largest Railway Tunnel 

In England, is on the Great Western line. The Box Tunnel 3, 1 95 yards in 
length, or about one mile and three quarters. The six ventilating shafts, each 
twenty-five in diameter, vary from seventy to three hundred feet in depth. 

w % 

Indian Lock. 

This curious Lock is in the form of a bird; probably,* representing the 
Hindoo god, Garuda, the carrier or bearer of Vishnu, the second of the 
Hindoo Triad, Garuda being to Vishnu what the eagle is to Jupiter. 
Garuda is worshipped by the natives of fttadras ; and, his living type, 
a kind of large hawk, is diligently fed by the devotees : the writer has 
often seen the worshippers with little baskets, filled with flesh, which is 
thrown skilfully, a small piece at a time, into the air, while they shout, 
“ Ilari ! Ilari !” a name of Vishnu, and the bird stoops on the win£ and 
takes the prey. Garuda is supposed to possess human, or, rather, divine, 
intelligence, and is much revered. Many stories are told of his dis- 
cernment and cunning; and it is, probably, on this account that the 
native artist has made his Lock in the form of Garuda, a sufficient gua- 
rantee, in his notion, for its acting as a safety or detector, equal, or even 
superior, to the more mechanical and scientific inventions of Bramah or 
Chubb. We should add, that, in this Indian Lock, the key-hole is on thd 
side, one of the wings of the bird serving as a shifting escutcheon. — Illus- 
trated London News* 
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“ Marie ” by Count D’Orsay. 

THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 

44 A la suetir de ton visaige 

Tn gaigneras to pauvre vie : 

Apr&s long travail et usaige, 
voicy la mart qui te convie.” 

Scant bread shalt thou gain 
By the sweat of thy brow . 

After labour and pain 
To Death’s summons to bow. 

This quatrain in old French, written beneath a composition of Holbein, 
has something profoundly melancholy in its simplicity. The picture represents 
a labourer driving his plough in a field. A vast extent of country stretches 
beyond, scattered with poor cabins : the sun has set behind the hill. It is 
the end of a day of hard labour. The peasant is old, stunted, and covered 
with rags : the team of four horses, which he urges on, is lean and attenuat- 
ed ? the ploughshare stuck fast in a tough and rebellious soil. One single 
being is active and lively in this scene of 44 sueur ” and “ usaige it is a fan- 
tastic figure, a skeleton armed with a whip, which runs in the furrow beside 
the frightened horses, and strikes them, serving thus as assistantlto the old 
labourer. It is Death, that spectre which Holbein has introduced, allegori- 
cally, in the succession of philosophical and religious subjects, at once mourn- 
ful and ludicrous, entitled “ Les Simulacres de la Mort” 

In this collection, or rather in this vast composition, where Death, playing 
his part in every page, is the link and the predominant idea, Holbein has 
brought forward sovereigns, pontiffs, lovers, gamesters, drunkards, misers, bri- 
gands, beggars, warriors, monks, jews, travellers, — every class of his own 
time and of ours : and everywhere the spectre of Death mocks, threatens, 
and triumphs. In one picture alone is it absent. It is that in which Lazarus, 
laid on a dunghill at the rich man’s door, declares that he fears it not ; doubt- 
less because he has nought to los^ and that his life is death in anticipation. 

This stoic idea of half-pagan Christianity concerning the resurrection, has 
in it much of consolation ? Do religious souls find in it what they hope 
for ? The ambitious man, the knave, the tyrant, the debauche , all those 
haughty sinners who abuse life, and whom death holds by the hair, are to be 
punished, no doubt ; but the blind, the mendicant, the madman, the poor 
peasant, are they to find a compensation for their long sufferings in the solitary 
reflection that death is no evil for them ? No 1 an implacable gloom, a 
frightful fatality weighs upon the work of the artist, which resembles a bitter 
malediction hurled upon the lot of humanity. 

This painful satire is, certainly, the true picture of the society which Holbein 
bad before his eyes. Crime and misfortune, these were what struck him ; but for 
uj^ artists of another age, what shall we paint ? Shall we seek in the thought 
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of death the remuneration of our present humanity ? Shall we invoke it as the 
punishment of injustice and the recompense of suffering ? 

No, we have nought to do with death, — but with life. We do not believe 
in the annihilation of the tomb, nor in the salvation bought by a forced renun- 
ciation ; we would have life good, because we would have it fruitful. 

Lazarus must quit his "dunghill, that the poor may rejoice no more in the 
death of the rich. All must be happy, that the happiness of some be not 
criminal and made a subject of reproach to God. 

The labourer must know; in sowing his grain, that he toils at the work 
of life, and not that he rejoices that Death walks by his side. It must Jbe, in 
short, that death shall not be the chastisement of prosperity nor the consolation 
of distress. God never destined it to be the counter-balance for the joys or 
sorrows of life ; for he has blessed life, and the tomb should not be a refuge 
where it is permitted to send those whom we would not render happy. 

Certain artists of our time, taking a gloomy view of all that surrounds 
them, paint only scenes of pain, suffering, and misery — the dunghill of 
Lazarus. This may belong to the domain Jbf art and of philosophy $ but in 
painting poverty so hideous, so debased, sometimes so vicious and criminal,, is 
their end attained, is the effect salutary as they wished? We dare not pro- 
nounce on the subject. It may be said that, in shewing this abyss hollowed 
beneath the fragile soil of opulence, they terrify the rich man in his purple 
and fine linen, as, in the time of Macaber’s “ Dance of Death,” they shew- 
ed him its gaping mouth, with the King of Terrors ready to embrace him in 
his loathsome arms. Now they display to him the robber unlatching his door, 
the assassin watching his sleep. W e confess we do not comprehend how they 
can reconcile him with the humanity they despise, how they can render him 
sensible to the sufferings of the poor man, whom they make an object of 
dread, by shewing him that poor man in the guise of an escaped criminal and 
a midnight robber. 

Frightful Death, grinding his teeth and playing the violin, in the images 
of Holbein and his predecessors, has never J^een able, under that aspect, to 
convert the froward or console the victim. DoesTTfc*-crur literature proceed, on 
this point, somewhat in the same manner as the artists of th» middle ages and 1 
the renaissance ? 

The driukers of Holbein fill their cups with a sort of frenzy, to drive away 
the idea of Death, which, invisible to them, fexves them as cup-bearer. The 
“ Dives” of to~day demands fortifications and cannon to chase the fear of that 
spectre which art shews him working in the shade, in detail, awaiting the mo- 
ment to fall upon social order at large. The Church of the middle ages 
soothed the terrors of the powerful by the sale of indulgences. The govern- 
ments of the present day calm the uneasiness of the rich, by making them 
pay largely for soldiers and gaolers, bayonets and prisons. — 

Albert Durer, Michael Angelo, Holbein, Callot, and Goya, have drawn 
powerful satires on the abuses of their countries. Theirs qte immortal works, 
historical pages of incontestible value ; we would not, therefore, deny to artists 
the right of probing the wounds of society, and piecing them before our eyes ; 
but is there now nought else to do than to paint objects of terror and menace ? 

In that literature of the mysteries of iniquity which talent and imagination 
have brought into fashion, we prefer the Jloft and tender characters to the 
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dramatic villains. The former may undertake and bring about conversions, the 
latter only excite fear, and fear never cures selfishness ; on the contrary, it 
augments it. 

We believe that the mission of art is one of sentiment— of love ; that the 


romances of the present period should replace the parables and apologues of the 
earlier times, and that the artist has a more extended and more poetic task 
than that of suggesting some measures of prudence and conciliation, to depre- 
cate the terrors which his paintings have inspired. His end ought to be to 
render the objects of his solicitude beloved, and, in case of need, we should 
not reproach him for even embellishing a little. Art is not a study of positive 
reality — it is a selection of ideal truth ; and “ The Vicar of Wakefield” is a 
more healthy and useful book than “ Le Paysan Perverti or “ Les Liai- 
sons Dangereuses .” 

Reader, pardon these reflections, and accept them by way of preface. 
There will be none in the story I am about to relate to you, and it will be so 
short and so simple, that I felt it was needful to plead an excuse to you before- 
hand, by telling you what I think of frightful tales. 

• It is apropos of a labourer that I have allowed myself to be drawn into 
this digression. It is the history of a labourer which I intended to tell you, 
and which you shall have presently. 

For a long time I had been looking with profound melancholy on the 
ploughman of Holbein, and I was walking in the country, dreaming of life in 
the fields and of the destiny of their cultivator. Doubtless it is hard to con- 
sume one’s strength and one’s days in cleaving the bosom of the jealous earth, 
which requires that the treasures of her fecundity must be torn from her, when 
a morsel of the coarsest and blackest bread is, at the end of the day, the sole 
recompense, the sole profit attached to such rude labour ! Those riches 
which cover the soil, those harvests, those fruits, those sturdy cattle, which 
fatten amid the long grass, are the property of the few, and the instruments of 
fatigue and slavery to the many. The man of pleasure, in general, loves not, 


for themselves, the fields, the meadows, the .spectacle of nature, nor the splendid 
animals which are to be urtYverted into gold for his use. The man of plea- 
sure comes to seek a little air and a little health in the country, that he may 
return to spend in the great city the fruit of his vassals’ labour. 

On his side, the man of toil. is too overwhelmed; too unfortunate, too fear- 
ful for the future, to enjoy the beVuties of the country and the charms of rustic 
life. For him, also, the golden fields, the smiling meadows, the stately ani- 
mals, represent bags of coin, of which but a miserable portion, insufficient to 
supply his wants, will fall ; but which, nevertheless, he must help each year to 
fill, to satisfy his master, and to pay for the right of living parsimoniously and 
wretchedly on his domain. 

And vet Nature is ever young, beautiful, and generous ; she sheds forth 
poetry and loveliness to all beings, — to all plants which develope themselves at 
her wish. She pdssesses the secret of happiness, and none have been able to 
draw it from her. The most blessed of men would be him who, possessing 
the science of his labour,' "and working with his own hands, experiencing a 
well-being and a liberty in tffc exercise of this force and intelligence, should 
have the time to live for th.e heart and for the brain ; to understand his own 
v^pje, and to love that of God. The artist is endowed with these enjoyments, 
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in the contemplation and the reproduction of the beauties of nature ; but, in 
seeing the sufferings of those who people this beauteous earth, the right- 
minded and humane one is pained even in the midst of these enjoyments. 
Happiness would be where the mind, the heart, and the arm, working in con- 
cert under the eye of Providence, would establish a holy harmony between the 
munificence of God and the delights of the human soul. Then, instead of 
terrible and pitiless Death walking in the furrow, scourge in hand, the allego- 
rical painter would substitute a radiant angel, sowing with teeming hands the 
blessed grain in the steaming earth. 

And the dream of an existence, sweet, free, poetic, laborious, and simple 
for the dweller in the fields, is not so difficult to conceive that it can only be 
ranked among vain chimeras. The sad, sweet words of Virgil, " O happy 
man of the fields, if he but knew his felicity ! ” are a regret ; but, like all 
regrets, they are also a prediction. A day will come, when the labourer also 
can be an artist, if not to express (which will then be of little importance), at 
least to feel the beautiful. May we not believe that this mysterious intuition 
of poetry already exists in him, in the st£te of instinct and vague revefie ? 
Among those whom easier circumstances protect, and among whom the excess 
of misfortune has not smothered all moral and intellectual developement, pure 
happiness, felt and appreciated, is in an elementary state : and, indeed, if 
from the bosom of pain and fatigue the Voices of poets have already risen, why 
should we say that the labour of the hands excludes the functions of the soul ? 
Doubtless this exclusion is the general result of excessive toil and profound 
poverty ; but let it not be said, that when man works moderately and usefully 
there will be nothing but bad labourers and bad poets. He who draws noble en- 
joyments from the sentiment of poetry is a true poet, though he may not have 
written a verse in all his life. 

My thoughts had taken this course, and I did not perceive that this con- 
fidence in the capacity of the peasant to receive education was strengthened in 
me by exterior influences. I walked on the borders of a field which the 
labourers were preparing for the approaching seed-time. The arena was vast, 
like that of Holbein’s picture ; the landscape vasT&kfcL^kWid brdad borders of ver- 
dure, somewhat faded by the approach of autumn, framed the xich brown earth, 
where the recent rains had left, in some of the furrows, lines of water which 
gleamed in the sun like narrow fillets of silver. The day was clear and warm, 
and the earth, freshly opened by the ploughj!»are, exhaled a slight vapour. 
At the top of the field, an old man, whose broad back and severe face recalled 
the figure of Holbein, but whose dress bore no appearance of misery, gravely 
drove his antique-shaped plough, drawn by two quiet oxen, with pale yellow 
coats, long drooping horns, tall and somewhat lean ; veritable patriarchs of 
the fields, old labourers, which long habit had rendered brothers , as they call 
them in the country, and which, when separated, refuse to work with a new 
comrade, and die of grief. Those who are not conversant with the country, 
regard as a fable the affection of the ox for his yoke-fellow., Let them see in 
the stable a poor, lean, attenuated animal, lashing his hollow flanks with his 
tail, snuffing with disgust and contempt the food placed before him, his eyes 
ever turned towards the door ; or, pawing the vacant place by* his side, lick- 
ing the yoke and chains which his companion has worn, and ceaselessly calling 
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him with restless bellowings the ox-driver will say, “ Here’s a pair of 
bullocks lost : his brother is dead, and this one will work no more. He ought 
to have been fattened to kill, but he will not eat, and must soon die of hunger.” 

The old labourer worked slowly, silently, and without unnecessary efforts ; 
his docile team exerting themselves no more than himself : but thanks to the 
continuance of labour without distraction, and to the exertion of tried and sus- 
tained strength, his furrow was as rapidly turned as that of his son, who drove, 
somewhat further on, four less robust oxen, in a tract of harder and more 
stony ground. 

But the scene which next attracted my attention was really a goodly spec- 
tacle, a noble subject for a painter. At the other extremity of the plain, a 
fine-looking young man conducted a splendid team ; four yoke of young 
animals, with dark brindled coats, short curled heads, shewing something of 
the wild bull, large fierce eyes, abrupt movements, and nervous and jerking 
action, testifying the irritation stilll caused by the yoke and goad, to which 
they submitted while trembling with rage at the dominion only newly imposed. 
These where what are called oxen '.freshly linked. The man who drove them 
had to open a corner formerly laid out in pasture, and filled ' with venerable 
stumps and roots, — an herculean labour, to which his energy, his youth, and 
his eight half-broken animals, could barely suffice. A child about six or 
seven years old, of angelic beauty, whose shoulders were covered, over his 
blouse, with a lambskin, which made him look the little John the Baptist in 
the pictures of the renaissance , walked in the furrow parallel with the plough, and 
pricked the flanks of the bullocks with a long wand terminating in a blunt point. 
The proud beasts quivered under the little hand of the boy, and ground their yokes 
and the straps that bound their foreheads, communicating the most violent 
shocks to the pole. When a root checked the ploughshare, the young man 
cried out with a powerful voice, calling each animal by its name, but rather to 
calm than to excite ; for the creatures, irrirated by the resistance, plunged, 
trampled the earth with their huge cloven feet, and would have broken away 
to either side, dragging the plopgh across ahe field, had not the labourer by 
voice and goad gtndeiKi^our leaders, while the child directed those behind. 
The little fellow*cried aloud also, in a voice which he sought to render terrible, 
but which remained soft as his angelic face. All this was beautiful for strength 
or grace, — the landscape, the man, the child, the bulls in the yoke ; and despite 
this powerful struggle, in which\he earth was conquered, a sentiment of sweet 
repose and calm hovered over all. 

When the obstacle was surmounted, and the team regained its measured and 
equal pace, the labourer, whose affected violence was but an exercise of vigour 
and a momentary expenditure of activity, resumed at once the serenity of his 
simple nature, and turned a glance of paternal approval on his child, who looked 
back to smile in reply. Then the masculine voice of the young father gave 
forth the solemn and melancholy song, which the antique tradition of the 
country transmits, not to all labourers indiscriminately, but to those most con- 
summately skilled in the art of exciting and sustaining the ardour of the 
working oxen. This song, the origin of which may perhaps be considered as 
sacred, and to L which a mysterious influence must have been formerly attribut- 
ed, is still reputed to possess the virtue of supporting the courage of these 
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animals, appeasing tlieir displeasure, and enlivening the duluess of their weary 
tasks. It is not sufficient to be able to conduct them so as to trace a perfectly 
rectilinear furrow ; to lighten their difficulties, by raising or sinking the point 
of the ploughshare in the earth : a man is not a perfect ploughman unless he 
can siug to his oxen, and this is a science in itself, which requires a particular 
taste aud talent. This song is but a sort of recitative, interrupted and resumed 
at pleasure. Its irregular construction and false intonations render it untrans- 
latable according to the rules of music ; but it is, nevertheless, a fine melody, 
and so suited to the nature of the labour it accompanies, to the pace of the 
oxen, to the calm of these rural spots, and to the simplicity of those who sing 
it, that no genius a stranger to field -labour could have invented it, and no 
singer but a Jin laboureur of the country could perform it. At certain 
periods of the year, when ploughing is the only employment of the husband- 
man, this song, sweet and powerful, rises like a voice of the breeze, to which 
its peculiar tone gives it a certain resemblance. The final note of each bar, 
sustained and trembling, requires a power and length of breath almost incon- 
ceivable, and rises a quarter of a note, wifh systematic falseness. It is wild 
and singular, but the charm of it is irresistible, and when the ear becomes 
accustomed to it, it seems to the listener that at that time, and in that spot, no 
other song could be heard without disturbing the harmony. 

It thus happened that I had before my eyes a picture which contrasted with 
that of Holbein, although in a similar scene. In the place of the melancholy 
old man wa9 one young and active ; instead of the worn and harassed horses, 
a double team of ardent and robust oxen ; in lieu of Death, a beautiful child ; 
ami in the room of an image of despair, an idea of destruction, was a spectacle 
of life and energy, and a vision of happiness. 

Then the quatrain— 

“ A la sueur de ton visaige,” &c. 

and the “ O fortunatus agricolas” of Virgil, crossed my mind together ; 
and at the sight of this beautiful cotiple, the m«qj|nd the child, accomplishing 
under such poetical circumstances, and with such united strength and grace, a 
labour full of grandeur and solemnity, I felt a profound pity, mixed with invo- 
luntary respect. “ Happy labourer !” Yes, doubtless, I should be so in his 
place, if my arm, become suddenly robust, an$ my breast powerful, could thus 
fertilise and sing of nature, without my eyes’ ceasing to see, or my brain to 
comprehend, the harmony of colours and sounds, the Jinesse of tones and the 
grace of outlines in a word, the mysterious beautv of things ! And, above 
all, without my heart losing its relation with the divine sentiment which has 
presided over the sublime and immortal creation. 

But, alas ! this man has never understood the mystery of the beautiful — his 
child will never understand it. God preserve me from believing that they are 
not superior to the animals they govern, that they have not momentarily ecsta- 
tic revelations which charm away their fatigues and lighten their cares 1 I see 
upon their noble brows the seal of the Lord, for they are born kings of the 
earth far more than those who have become so by paying Jor their sove- 
reignty ; and the proof that they feel it is, that they cannot be expatriated with 
impunity — that they love the soil fertilised by their hard toil, and that the true 
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peasant dies of home -sickness under the trappings of the soldier, far from the 
home of his birth. 

But to this man is lost a portion of the enjoyment I possess ; a spiritual 
enjoyment, which to him is due, — to him, the labourer of the vast temple 
which heaven alone is sufficiently vast to embrace — the comprehension of his 
own sentiments. Those who from the bosom of his mother have condemned 
him to servitude, being powerless to deprive him of reverie, have deprived him 
of reflection. 

Well ! such as he is, incomplete and condemned to an eternal childhood, 
he is still greater than those in whom science has stifled sentiment. Raise not 
yourselves above him, ye who consider yourselves invested with the legitimate 
and unquestioned right to command him, for this prodigious error proves that 
your mind has destroyed your heart, and that you are the most incomplete 
and the blindest of men. I prefer the simplicity of his nature to the false 
light of yours ; and had I to narrate his life, I should have more pleasure in 
drawing out the fine and touching traits of his character, than you have merit 
in painting the abject condition into- which the sternness and contempt of your 
social precepts can plunge him. 

I knew this young man and this beautiful child ; I knew their history, for 
they, had a history ; — every one has, and every one could excite interest by 
the recital of the romance of his own life, did he but know it. Though but a 
peasant and a simple labourer, Germain could render to himself an account of 
his duties and of his affections. He had related them to me, simply and 
clearly, and I had heard them with interest. When for some time I had 
watched him ploughing, I asked myself, Why should not his history be 
written ? although it was as plain, as straight, and as unadorned as the furrow 
his plough was tracing. 

Next year that furrow will be covered by a new one : — thus is the trace of 
most men in the field of humanity imprinted and effaced.. A little earth 
obliterates it, and the furrows we hollow succeed each other like tombs in a 
cemetery. Is not that of the labourer as- good as the sluggard’s who has, 
nevertheless, a name — saTWAfhe which will endure if, by some singularity or ab- 
surdity, he makefe a little noise in the world ? 

Well ! let us withdraw from nothingness, if possible, the furrow of Germain, 
le Jin laboureur. He will neither know nor care aught of it, but I shall have 
some pleasure in making the attempt. 


CHAPTER I. 

GERMAIN. 

“ Germain,” said le P&re Maurice to his son-in-law, “ you must really make 
up your mind to marry again : it is nearly two years since the death of my 
daughter, and her eldest boy is seven years old. You are now nearly thirty, 
and you know, my son, that once past that ^ age, a man is, with us, considered past 
the time of life to recommence the cares of a household : you have three fine 
children, and until now they have never been a trouble to us ; my wife and my 
daughter-in-law have done all they could for them, and have loved them tender- 
ly : little Pierre is almost off their hands ; he can drive the cattle, he is sensible 
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enough to take care of the beasts in the meadow, and strong enough to lead the 
horses to water. For him, therefore, we need have no anxiety ; but the two 
others, whom, God knows, we love dearly, poor innocents ! this year will give 
us much to think of. My daughter-in-law is near her confinement, and has 
still her other little one in arms, and when the new-born arrives, she will no 
longer be able to take charge of your Solange, and above all, Sylvain, who 
is not yet four, and who will not rest, day or night. He is full of life, like you ; 
he will make a hearty labourer, but he is an unmanageable child, and my old 
woman cannot run fast enough to catch him when he makes off for the ditch, or 
gets among the feet of the cattle. Besides, when my daughter-in-law gives 
birth to another little one, the last will be for the next year on my wife's hands, 
therefore your children are more than we can undertake to manage ; we could 
not bear to see them neglected, and when one thinks of the accidents that may 
happen to them for want of attention, one cannot be easy about them. You 
must, therefore, have another wife, and I another daughter-in-law. Think of 
it, my son. I have already mentioned it to you more than once ; time passes, 
years will not wait : you owe it to your children and to us, who wish for all to 
go well in the house, to marry again.” 

“Well, father,” replied the son-in-law, ‘l if you really will have it so, I must 
content you. But I own that it will give Ine great pain, and I’d nearly as soon 
drown myself. One knows what one loses, and one don’t know what one may 
find. I had a good wife, and a handsome wife, sweet-tempered, firm, good to her 
parents, good to her husband, good to her children, good to work, as well in 
the fields as in the house, handy at all employments — perfect, in short, for every- 
thing ; and when you gave her to me, it was not put down in the conditions 
that 1 was to forget her if I had the misfortune to lose her.” 

“ Worthy of your good heart, all that, Germain,” said le Pbre Maurice ; “ and 
T know that you loved my daughter, that you made her happy, and that if Death 
had been satisfied to take you in her place, Catherine would have now been with 
us, and you in the churchyard. She well deserved you should love her as you 
did, and if you will not be consoled for her loss, we cannot be either. But I do 
not ask you to forget her ; God chose that she should leave us, and not a day shall 
pass that we will not let her know by our prayers, our thoughts, our words, and 
our actions, that we respect her memory and mourn her loss : but if she could 
speak to you from the other world and tell you her wishes, she would bid you 
seek a mother for her little orphans* The obj^B&tanow to find a woman wor- 
thy to replace her. It will not be easy, but it is not* Impossible ; and when we 
have found her, you will love her as you loved mv daughter, because you are a 
worthy man, and because you will be grateful to her for having rendered a ser- 
vice to us and for loving your children.” # 

“ Well P&re Maurice, ” replied Germain, “ I will do your bidding, as I have 
always done.” 

“ That you have, my son, I will do you the justice to say ; always have you 
listened to the advice and counsel of your chef de famille . Now let us consult 
about the choice of your new wife. In the first place, I would not have you 
take a young thing; that is not what you want. Youth is light and thought- 
less, and as it is no slight burthen to rear three children, particularly those of 
another, we must have a worthy woman, sensible, gentle, and well-disposed to 
work. If your wife is not nearly of your own age, she will not be inclined to 
accept such duties; she will find you too old, and your children too young: she 
will repine and they will suffer.” # ^ ft 

“ That's exactly what makes me uneasy,” was the reply ; “ if those poor 
little things were ill-used, disliked, beaten 

“ God forbid !” said the old man. “ But bad women are scarcer among us 
than good ones, and one must be a fool indeed if one can’t lay one's hand upon 
the right sort.” 
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“ True enough, father ; there are plenty of good girls in the village. There's 
Louise, Sylvaine, Claudine, Marguerite — any one you like.” 

“ Gently, gently, my son ! All these girls are too young, or too poor, or else 
too pretty — because one must think of that too : a pretty wife is not always as 
steady as another.” 

“ You wish me to have an ugly one then ?” said Germain, somewhat uneasy. 

“ No ! not ugly — for this wife will give you other children ; and there is 
nothing so horrid as to have ugly, sickly, miserable children. But a wife who 
is still fresh, with good health, and neither handsome nor plain, is just what 
will suit you.” 

“I see,” said Germain, smiling half-sorrow fully, “that to have what you 
want, she must be made on purpose ; particularly as you won’t have her poor, 
and that rich ones are not easily had — more especially for a widower.” 

“And what if she were a widow, Germain, — eh ! A widow without children, 
and with a good round sum of money ?” 

“ I don’t know any such in the parish.” 

w Nor I neither, but there may be elsewhere.” 

“ You have some one in view, father ; tell ine who it is.” 

“Yes, I have some one in view : she is a Leonard, widow of a Guerin, who 
lives at Fourclie.” 

“ I know neither the woman nor the place,” replied Germain, resigned, but 
more and more triste. 

“ Her name is Catherine — the same as hers we have lost.” 

“ Catherine ? Oh, yes ! it would be *u pleasure to me to have to pronounce 
that name again. Catherine ! And yet, if I could not love her as L loved the 
other, it would only give me the more pain — it would remind me of her oftener.” 

“ I tell you, you will love her ; she is a good woman — a good-hearted creature. 
I have not seen her for a long time — she was not a plain girl then ; but she is 
no longer young, she is two-and-thirty. She comes of a good stock, all worthy 
people ; and she has as much as eight or ten thousand francs in land, which she 
would be willing enough to sell to buy more in the place where she established 
herself, for she intends to marry again, and I know, if your disposition suited 
her, she would be very well satisfied with your position.” 

“ You have arranged all that, then ?” 

“ Yes, excepting hors and your consent ; and that is what we must nsk when 
you come to know each other. , This woman’s father is distantly related to me, 
and has been my friend Tcrt^ears. You know him well enough— le Perc Leo- 
nard ?” • , 

“ Yes, I have seen him talking to you at the fairs, and at the last you break- 
fasted together ; that was what ycju were settling then, was it ?” 

“ It was ; he watched you selling the beasts, and he saw you went well about 
it; that you were a likely looking fellow, and that you seemed active and intel- 
ligent; and when I told him all about you, and how well you have behaved to 
us during the eight years that we have lived and worked together, without ever 
having had an angry or reproachful word, he set his heart on your marrying his 
daughter, which is, I confess, the thing of all others I should desire, considering 
how well she is spoken of, how respectable her family is, and in what good cir- 
cumstances I know them to be.'* 

“ l see, P&re Maurice, that you think much of money !” 

“ Certainly I do ; and don’t you ? ” 

“ Why, yes ; to please you I do : but you know that, for my own part, I 
never trouble myself about what is due to me, or not due to. me, in our profits. 
I don’t understand about calculating and dividing; my bead is not good for those 
sorts of things. * I know all about the land, the cattle, the horses, the teams, the 
sowings, the narness, and the forage ; but for the sheep, the vines, the gardening, 
the household expenses, and the finer work, you know that conoerns your son, and 
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that I don’t meddle with it. As for money, my memory is short, and I had 
rather give up all than dispute about it. 1 should be afraid to make mistakes, 
and claim what I had no right to ; and if the business were not simple and clear 
I should be completely lost in it.” 

“ So much the worse, my son ; and that is the very reason I should like you 
to have a wife with a good head, that she might replace me when I am gone. 
You never would look into the accounts, and that might lead to disagreements 
with my son, when you would no longer have me to settle between you and tell 
you wliat belongs to each.” 

“ Long may you live, P6re Maurice ! but don’t make yourself uneasy about 
that, for I never will dispute with your son. I trust in Jacques as I would in 
you. As I have no property of my own, and that all I have comes from your 
daughter and belongs to our children, I may rest contented, and you too. 
Jacques would not deprive his sister’s children for his own, for he loves them 
almost equally.” 

“ True enough, Germain ; Jacques is a good son, a good brother, and a man 
who loves the truth. But Jacques might die before you - before your children 
were grown up ; and it is always necessary in a family to provide against 
minors being left without a head to counsel them and settle their differences, 
otherwise the lawyers step in, embroil thefta all together, and eat up their pro- 
perty in trials. You see, therefore, we must not think of introducing a new 
member into the household, man or woman, without considering that one day 
that person may have to direct the conduct and affairs of some thirty children, 
grandchildren, son-in-law, and dauglfters-in-law ; one never knows how a 
family may increase, and when the hive is too full and must swarm, each thinks 
of carrying off his own share of the honey. When I took you for my son-in- 
law, though my daughter was rich and you poor, I never reproached her for 
choosing you. I saw that you were a good workman, and I knew that the best 
riches for country people like us is a pair of arms and a heart such as yours ; 
when a man brings those into a family, he brings enough. But with a woman 
it is different ; her labour in a house is to preserve, not to acquire. Besides, 
as you are now a father, and seeking a wife, you must think that your future 
children, having nothing to expect of the heritage of the former ones, would 
find themselves in poverty at your death, if their mother had not something of 
her own to give them. They will also be some cost to rear; if that fell upon 
us, we would rear them certainly Without a but the well-being or all 

would be affected by it, and your other children woufa have their share of the 
privations thus caused. When families augment rapidly, Without a propor- 
tionate increase of means, poverty comes however we may fight against it. 
Such are my observations, Germain, — weigh # them well, and think of making 
yourself agreeable to the widow Guerin, for her good management and her 
ecus will bring aid for the present and tranquillity for the future.” 

“ The thing is settled, father ; I will try to please her, and be pleased with 
her.” 

“ You rnu.st go, then, and see her.” 

“ At her own place ? At Fourche ? That’s a long way off, is it not ? And 
we have no time to be running about at this season.” 

“ When the business is a love-match, one must expect to loose time ; but 
when it is a marriage of reason between two persons who have no caprices, and 
know their own minds, the affair is easily decided. To day is Friday, to-mor- . 
row you will make a short day’s labour, start about two o’clock, and be at 
Fourche early in the night ; the moon is full how, the roads are good, and it is 
not more than three leagues — it is near Magnier. You will tak^ the mare, too.** 

“ I’d just as soon walk this cool weather.” 

“ Yes, but the mare is handsome, and a pritendu who arrives so well mounted 
has a better appearance. You will put on your best clothes, and take a pre- 
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sept of game to le P&re Leonard. You will arrive there as if from me, talk 
with him, pass the Sunday with his daughter, and come back with a Yes or a 
No, on Monday morning.** 

44 Be it so,” replied Germain, calmly. 

And yet he was not quite calm ; Germain had always lived quietly, as labo- 
rious peasants live. Married at twenty, he had never loved but one woman, 
and since his widowhood, though of a joyous and impetuous character, he had 
never thought of or paid atteution to another. He had borne in his inmost 
heart a fond and deep regret for her he had lost, and it was not without mis- 
trust and sorrow that he yielded to the wishes of his father-in-law ; but the 
old man had always wisely governed the family, and Germain, who had devoted 
himself entirely to the common weal, and, consequently, to him who personi- 
fied it, the father of the family, did not understand how he could revolt against 
sound reason — against the interest of all. 

Nevertheless he was sad. Scarcely did a day pass without his weeping for 
his loss in secret, and though solitude began to weigh upon him, he was more 
fearful of forming a new tie than anxious to escape from his grief. He thought to 
himself vaguely that love might console him if it came to take him by surprise, 
for it is only thus that love consoles us — it is not to be found for the seeking — 
it comes to us when we least expect it. This cold project of marriage propos- 
ed by the Pfcre Maurice, this unknown fiancee , perhaps even all these praises of 
her reason and her virtue, gave him cause of mistrust, and he went on dream- 
ing as men dream who have not sufficient ideas to combat each other ; that is 
to say, not calling up for«himself fine reasons for resistance and egotism, but 
suffering from a dead dull pain, and struggling not against the evil which he 
must accept. 

The P&re Maurice returned to the farm-house ; while Germain, between the 
sunset and night, occupied the last hours of day in closing the breaches which 
the sheep had made in the fence of an enclosure near the building. He raised 
Up the thorn branches, and supported them with hillocks of earth ; while the 
thrushes chattered in the thicket, as if to bid him hasten, curious to come and 
examine his work when he was gone. 


CHAPTER II. 

MTTLE PIERRE. 

Le Pere Maurice found at the house an old neighbour chatting with his 
wife, having come to seek a brand to light her fire. La M&re Guillctte inha- 
bited a poor cottage about two gunshots from the farm, but she was an elderly 
and industrious woman ; her humble dwelling was always clean and well kept, 
and her clothes, carefully patched, announced a feeling of self-respect in the 
midst of her poverty. 

“ You are come for your evening fire, M£re Guillette,” said the old man. 
“ Would you like anything else ?” 

44 No, Ykve Maurice,” she replied, 44 nothing at present. You know I am 
not given to go begging, or to abuse the good nature of my friends.** 

44 Quite true ; therefore your friends are always ready to render you services.*’ 
44 1 was talking to your wife, alid asking her if Germain had at last made up 
his mind to majry again P” 

44 You are not a gossip,** replied the P&re Maurice ; 44 one may speak before 
without fear of its coming round again : therefore I tell you and my wife 
* Germain ha* decided, ana that he starts to-morrow for Fourche.** 
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** At last !" exclaimed the M&re Maurice. “ Dear son ! God grant that he 
may find a wife as good and as worthy as himself !*’ 

“ Ah ! he goes to Fourche ?*’ observed La Guillette. “ See, how lucky ! 
Just the thing for me. And since you asked me just now if I wanted any 
thing, 1*11 tell you, P£re Maurice, how you can oblige me.” 

“ Speak : we are at your service.'* 

“ 1 want Germain to trouble himself with the charge of my daughter.'* 
u Where to ? To Fourche ?” 

“ No ; not to Fourche, to the Elms, where she is to remain the rest of the 
year.’* 

“ What !’* said the M&re Maurice, “ you part with your daughter ?** 

“ She must go into service, and gain her bread. It’s hard for me, and for her 
too, poor soul ! We could not resolve to be separated at St. Jean ; but here is 
St. Martin coming, and she is otfered a good place as shepherdess at the farm of 
the Elms. The farmer came here yesterday, in returning from the fair, and 
saw my little Marie, who was keeping her three sheep on the common. 

“ ‘You have not much occupation, my good girl,' said he to her, 1 and three 
sheep for a pastowe is nothing. Will you keep a hundred ? Say the word, 
and 1 will take you. Our shepherdess ip ill, and going back to her parents ; 
and if you will be at my farm before a week is out, you shall have fifty francs 
for the rest of the year till St. Jean.' " 

“ She refused ; but she could not help thinking of it, and telling it to me 
when, on her return in the evening, phe saw me sad and embarrassed how to 
get through the winter, which will be long and severe : for this year the cranes 
and the wild geese passed a full month sooner than usual. It was hard to make 
up our minds to it; but at last the courage came. We knew that we could 
not remain together, since our little corner of land scarcely furnishes enough to 
feed one person ; and since Marie is grown up (she is just sixteen), she must 
do like others, — earn her bread and help her mother." 

“ M6re Guillette,” said the old farmer, “ if fifty francs was all that was 
wanting to set you at ease and spare you your daughter, I could find that for 
you, though fifty francs is no small sum for people like us. But in all things 
we must consult reason as well as friendship, and though you might be saved 
from the misery of this winter, you would not be from that of the next ; and 
the longer your daughter puts off tjie trial of quitting you, the harder she will 
find it at last. She grows tall and strong, ancPyx/j, l^ue no occupation for her 
at home ; she might learn idle habits." % 

“ Oh ! as to that I have nothing to fear. Marie is as hard-working as a girl 
can be ; she never remains with her arms crossed one minute, and when she nas 
nothing else to do she cleans and rubs our ^oor furniture till it shines like a 
mirror. She is worth her weight in gold, that child ; and I had much sooner 
she had entered service with you, as shepherdess, than that she should go so far 
off to persons I don’t know. You would have taken her at St. Jean, if we 
could have made up our minds ; but now you have hired all the servants you 
want, and it is not till the St. Jean of next year that we can think of it.*’ 

“ And I agree with all my heart, Guillette ! I shall be very glad ; but in the 
meantime she will do well to learn her duties, and to acquire the habit of serv- 
ing others.’* 

“ Ah, yes ; true enough ! So be it. The farmer of the Elms sent after her 
again this morning, and 1 said she should go ; so go she must. But the poor 
child does not know the way, and I don’t like to send her so far alone. Sinee 
your son-in-law goes to Fourche to-morrow, he can take her ; it seems that it 
is close to where she is going : so they tell me, for I never was there myself.* 

“ It is close by, and Germain shall take her ; she can even ride behind him 
on the mare, that will save her shoes. Here he comes for his supper. I say, 
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Germain, la M&re Guillette’s little Marie is going to be shepherdess at the 
Elms. You’ll take her on your horse, won’t you P” 

M Yes, certainly,” replied Germain, who, though grave and pre-occupied, was 
always ready to render a service to his neighbour. 

In our state of society, it would never enter into the thoughts of a mother to 
confide a girl of sixteen to the care of a man of eight -and- twenty : for Germain 
was no more ; and though, according to the ideas of his province, he was getting 
old in a marriageable point of view, lie was still the handsomest man of the 
place. Labour had not worn and faded him, like most of the peasants over 
whose heads ten years of toil have passed. He hud the strength to work ten 
years longer, without looking old, and the prejudice of the country as to age, 
must indeed have been strong in the mind of a young girl to prevent her seeing 
that Germain had a fresh complexion, an eye bright and blue as the sky of 
May, red lips, splendid teeth, and a figure supple and agile os that of a young 
horse, who has not yet quitted the meadow. 

But purity of morals is a sacred tradition in certain country spots far remov- 
ed from the corrupted movements of great towns ; and among all the families 
of Belair, that of Maurice was considered honest, upright, and serving the truth. 

Germain was going for the purpose of seeking a wife ; Marie was too young 
and too poor for him to regard her in that point of view, and without being a 
<c sans cceur" and a 44 mauvais homme ,” it was impossible that he could entertain 
a guilty thought towards her. Le P£re Maurice, therefore, felt not the slightest 
uneasiness to see him take up the pretty girl en croupe ; la M£re Guillette 
would have deemed it an insult towards him to bid him respect her child as if 
she were his sister : so Marie mounted the mare, drowned in tears, after having 
twenty times embraced her mother and her young friends. Germain, who was 
sad enough on his own account, pitied her grief the more, and departed sorrow- 
fully ; while the people of the neighbourhood waved adieux to Marie, without 
dreaming of evil. 

La Grise was young, handsome and vigorous, and bore her double burthen 
with ease, — laying down her ears and gnawing the bit like a spirited and ardent 
animal as she was. Passing by the long meadow, »he perceived her mother — 
who was called la Vieille Grise , as she was named la Jeune Grise — and neighed 
an adieu to her. La Vieille Grise approached the hedge, tried to canter along 
the margin of the field to follow her daughter, and at last, seeing her start at a 
round trot, she neighedj^i her^urn, and remained standing, anxious and uneasy, 
with out-stretched neck and mouth filled with gross, which she no longer 
thought of eating. 

44 The poor thing always knows her offspring,” remarked Germain, to divert 
Marie from her grief. 44 That Reminds me that I did not embrace my little 
Pierre before I left home. The bold boy was not there. Yesterday evening 
he wanted to make me promise to take him with me, and he cried for an hour 
in his bed : this morning, again, he tried all he could to persuade me, — oh ! he 
is so coaxing and sly !— -but when he found that it would not do, the gentleman 
got angry ; he went off to the fields, and I have not seen him again all day.” 

“ I saw him,” said Marie, making an effort to restrain her tears. 44 lie was 
running with Soulas* children, by the copse : and I thought he must have been 
out since it was early, for he was hungry, and was eating the sloes and black- 
berries. I gave him my bread and he said, 4 Thank you, ma Marie mignome. 
When you come to our house, I will give you galette He’s too charming, that 
child of yours, Germain !” 

“ Yes ; is he not charming ? And I don’t know what I would not do for 
him ! If his grandmother had not been wiser than me, I could not have helped 
taking him when I saw him crying so, and his poor little heart bursting 
with sobs 1” 
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“ Well, and why should you not have^ taken him, Germain? he would not 
have been the least trouble to you he is so reasonable when you do what he 
wishes !” 

“ Oh. it seems he would be in the way where I am going ; at least, P&re 
Maurice thought so. I thought, on the contrary, that it would be well to 6ee 
how he was received, and that so fine a child could not but be met with kind- 
ness ; but they said at home, that one must not commence by bringing in view 
the cares of a household. But I don't know why I tell you all this, little Marie 
— you understand nothing of it, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, Germain, I know you are going to be married ; my mother told me 
so, but bid me say nothing about it, either at home or where I am going : so 
don't be afraid, I won’t say a word.” 

“ Right, for the thing is not yet done ; perhaps I may not suit the woman in 
question.” 

“ Oh, it is to be hoped you will. Why should you not suit her P” 

“ Who knows ? — I have three children, and that comes heavy on a woman 
who is not their mother.” 

“ Yes , but your children are not like other children !” 

“ You think so ?” • 

“ They are as beautiful as little angels, hnd so well brought up, that it is 
impossible to see any thing more amiable than they are.” 

“ Sylvain is not very easy to manage.” 

“ lie is so young ! — he can’t help being a little ungovernable. And then, he 
is so clever !” * 

“ lie certainly is very clever. And such courage ! he fears neither cow nor 
bull ; and, if he was allowed, he would climb up on the horses with Pierre.” 

“ In your place I would have brought Pierre. You may be sure you would 
be liked at once for having such a fine child !” 

“ Yes, if the woman likes children ; but if she does not ?” 

“ Are there women who dislike children ?” 

“ Not many, I think ; but there are some, and that’s what torments me.” 

“ Then you don’t know this woman at all ?” 

“No more than you do ; and I am afraid I shall know her no better when I 
see her. I am not mistrustful ; when I hear people well spoken of, I believe it, 
but I have often liad cause to repent it : words are not actions.” 

“ They say she is a very good woman ” 

“ Who says that ? — P&re Maurice ?” 

“ Yes, your fatlicr-in-law." 

“ That’s all very well ; but he does not know her either.” 

“ Well, you will see her soon enough, — yotuwill watch her closely ; and it is 
to be hoped you will not r be deceived, Germain.” 

44 1 say, Marie, I should be very glad if you would come to the house before 
you go to the Elms. You are sharp, you have always shewn cleverness, and 
you pay attention to every thing. If you see any thing suspicious, you will tell 
me quietly.” 

“ Oh, no, Germain t I could not do that ! I should be afraid of judging 
wrongly, and if a light word should disgust you with the marriage, your relations 
would be displeased with me ; and I have troubles enough without drawing 
more on my poor mother.” 

While they thus consulted, la Grise shied suddenly — then returning, she « 
approached the copse, where something that she now began to recognise, had at 
first-frightened her. Germain gave a penetrating glance into the crashes, and 
saw in the ditch, under the thick and yet green branches of a sailing oak, some 
object which he took for a lamb. 

T 
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“ It is a strayed or dead beast,” he said, 14 for it does not move : perhaps some 
one has been searching for it. We must see !” 

“ It is not a beast,” exclaimed Marie. “ It is a child asleep : it is your little 
Pierre!” 

“ Par example T' said Germain, dismounting. “ Sec that little monkey sleep- 
ing there, so far from the house, and in the ditch, where a snake might hurt 
him !” 

He lifted up the child, who, opening his eyes with a smile and throwing his 
arms round his neck, said, 

“ Mon petit pere, you’ll take me with you ?” 

“Ah, yes! always the same song! What were you doing there, naughty 
Pierre ?” 

“ I was waiting for my petit pere to pass,” said the child. 41 1 kept looking 
along the road, and at last I got so tired of looking that I fell asleep. 

44 And if I had passed without seeing you, you would have been left out all 
night, and the wolf would have eaten you !” 

“ Oh, I knew well enough you would see me I” said Pierre, with perfect con- 
fidence. 

44 Well, now kiss me, bid me good-bye, and go home quick, if you don't want 
them to sup without you.” 

44 You won’t take me, then ?” exclaimed the child, rubbing his eyes in token 
that he meant to cry. 

44 You know very well that grandfather and grandmother will not allow it,” 
said Germain, entrenching himself behind the authority of the elders, as a man 
who counts not on the influence of his own. 

But the child would listen to nothing : he began to sob aloud, saying that as 
his father took little Marie, he could very well take him too. They objected 
that they must pass through great woods, where there were wild beasts wlio cat 
up children ; that la Grise would not carry three persons — that she had declared 
so at starting ; and that in the country to which they were going, there was 
neither supper nor bed for little boys. All these excellent reasons had no 
weight with Pierre ; he threw himself on the grass and rolled, crying that his 
petit pere did not love him any more, and that if he did not take him he would 
never go home, day or night. 

Germain’s fatherly heart was as tender and as weak as that of a woman. 
The death of his wifej the cares that thib event had compelled him to bestow 
on his children, and the thought that these poor, motherless little ones had an 
extra claim on jSits love, had contributed to produce this result ; and now all 
these considerations caused within him so strong a combat (more especially 
that he blushed at his own weakness, and sought to hide bis emotion from Marie), 
that the blood rushed to his temples, and his eyes shewed that he was ready to 
weep himself. At length he sought to try the expedient of getting angry; 
but turning to Marie, as if to call her to witness his firmness, he saw the fair 
girl's face bathed in tears, and all his courage abandoned him, he could hardly 
retain his own, though he still essayed. to scold and threaten. 

“Really, you are too ^hard-hearted!” exclaimed Marie; “and, for my part, 
I could never resist in that way a poor child who was in such grief. Come 
now, Germain, take him ; your mare is very well used to carry two persons 
and a child, for your brother-in-law and his wife, who is much heavier than 
I am, go to market on a Saturday with their boy on the good beast. You can 
take him before you; and, as to that, 1 would rather go on foot than disappoint 
the poor dear.” * 

- “Well, well, be it so,” said Germain, who longed to be convinced; “la 
Grise is strong enough, and could carry two more, if there were room on, her 
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back. But what shall we do with the child on the road ? he will be cold and 
hungry, and who will take care of him this evening and. to-morrow, to put him 
to beef, and to wash and dress him ? I could not give such trouble to a woman 
I do not know, and who would certainly think me very free and easy to make 
such a beginning.” 

“ According to the good or ill-will she shows, you may judge her at once, 
Germain, depend upon it ; and if she objects to your child, I will take care of 
him. I will go to her house to dress him, and I will take him out to the fields 
to-morrow ; I will amuse him all day, and see that he wants for nothing.” 

“ But he will be troublesome to you, poor girl, all the day long !” 

“ On the contrary, it will be apfeasurc to me ; he will be a companion to me 
anti make me less triste, the first day I have to pass in a new place. I shall 
fancy I am still at home.” 

The child, seeing that Marie took his part, clung so firmly to her dress, that 
she could not have disengaged his grasp without hurting him. When he saw 
that his father was yielding, he took in his little sunburnt hands the hand of 
Marie, kissed it, and jumping with delight, rapidly drew her towards the mare, 
with that ardent impatience which children manifest in all their desires. 

“ Come, come,” said the young girl, lifting him in her arms, “let us try to 
quiet this poor little heart, which is fluttering like a bird ; and if you, find it 
cold when night comes, tell me, mon Pierre , and I’ll wrap you up in my cloak. 
Kiss your petit pere , and beg his pardon for having been naughty ; tell him 
you’ll never be naughty again! — mind, never!” 

“Yes, yes, on condition I always* do what he wishes, I suppose l” said 
Germain, wiping the child’s eyes. “Ah, Marie! you spoil him, sped him 
sadly ! — you are too good ! T don’t know why you did not come to us as, shep- 
herdess last St. Jean; you would have taken care of my children, and I would 
rather have given you good wages for it, than have gone hunting for a wife, 
who would think, perhaps, that she did me a great favour in not hating them.” 

“You must not look at the bad side of things that way,” replied Marie, as 
she held the bridle of the mare, while Germain placed his son on the front of 
the large packsaddle, covered with goat-skin. “ If your wife does not like 
children, you will take me into your service next year; and, never fear, I 
will amuse them so well that they shall never have any thing to cross them.” 


CHAPTER III. 

UNDER THE OAKS. 

“ But what will they think at home when t{ps petit bon homme does not make 
his appearance ?” said Germain, when they had proceeded a few steps: “they 
will be in alarm, and will be searching for him everywhere.” 

“ You can tell the cantonnier , who works on the road aboye, and ask him to 
let your people know that you are taking him.” . 

“ True, Marie : you think of every thing ! I never remembered that Jean 
must be somewhere about here.” 

“ And he lives close to the farm : he will be sure to do it.” 

Once at ease on this point, Germain again urged the mare into a trot, and 
little Pierre was so happy that he did not immediately become conscious of the 
fact that he had not dined. But the motion of the horse affected his empty 
stomach, and after proceeding about a league he began to yawn, to turn pale, 
and to confess that he was dying of hunger. 

“ Ah, now it begins 1 said Germain. “ I knew we should not go far . before 
monsieur would be crying hunger or thirst.” • 

“ I’m thirsty, too,” said Pierre. 
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“Well, we will stop at la M6re Rebec’s cabaret at Corlay, at the ‘Point du 
Jour/ — a fine sign but a popr lodging. And you, Marie, you must have a 
little wine." 

“No, no, I want nothing. I will hold the mare while you go in with the 
child." 

“ But you gave your bread this morning to Pierre, and you are fasting ; you 
would not dine with us at home, for you could do nothing but weep." 

“ Oh* I was not hungry ; I was too sad. And indeed, indeed, Germain, I 
have no inclination to eat now." 

“ Then you must be forced, child, or you will be ill. We have a long way 
to go, and we must not arrive like famished creatures, calling for bread before 
we say bon jour . I’ll set you a good example ; though 1 have not much appetite 
either, I'll try what I can do : for, after all, I scarcely dined myself. 1 saw 
you and your mother crying, and that upset me. Come along ; I will tie la 
Grise at the door, and you must dismount — I insist." 

The three entered the cabaret , and in less than a quarter of an hour the lame 
hostess placed before them a most tempting omelette, brown bread, and wine. 

Peasants eat slowly, and little Pierre had so good an appetite, that a full hour 
had passed before Germain tliought<of proceeding on their route. Marie had 
eaten out of complaisance at first, but by degrees hunger came, for at sixteen it 
is difficult to fast, and country air is keen. The kind and consoling words of 
Germain, too, produced their effect. She made an effort to persuade herself 
that seven months would soon be gone, and to think of the happiness of return- 
ing to her village and her own people, since le Pdre Maurice and Germain had 
promised to take her into their service. But when she began to brighten up, 
and to play with little Pierre, Germain took the unfortunate idea of pointing 
out to her from the window of the cabaret the beautiful view of the valley, 
which was entirely visible from these heights, in all its bright and verdant 
fertility. Marie looked forth, and asked if he could see the houses of Bclair. 

“To be sure I” he replied ; “ and the farm, and even your house. See ! that 
little grey spot, not far from the great poplar at Godard, — lower down than 
that steeple ! A 

“Ah, I see it!" said the girl, and began to weep. 

“I was wron^ to put you in mind of that," said Germain. “ I do nothing 
but* commit follies to-day ! Come Marie ! let us start ; the days are short, 
and in an hour, when the moon rises, it will' not be warm." 

They proceeded once* more, crossing the great heath ; and as Germain, fear- 
ing to fatigue the'girl and the child by trotting too fast ; would not urge la 
Grise to a rapid pace, the sun had set when they quitted the high road, to 
enter the forest. 


Germain was acquainted with the road as far as Magnier ; but he thought it 
would be shorter to descend by Preslcs and La Sepulture, a direction different 
from that he was in the habit of taking when he went to the fair. This he 
found was wrong, and some time was lost before regaining the wood, which he 
again entered in a false direction, and was soon unconsciously turning his back 
to Fourche, and proceeding much higher towards Ardentes. 

And now, still further to confuse him, with the approach of night rose one of 
tho864iutumnal evening fogs, which the whiteness of the moonlight renders 
ttiU more vague and deceitful, The large pools of water scattered over the 
gbgles exhaled such dense vapours, that when la Grise crossed them, they were 
OnJV { ^lxsseious of the fact by the plashing of her feet, and by the difficulty 
WJtbmkh she drew them from the clay and mire. 

when at length they arrived at the end of a long straight alley, and Germain 
gtiMed to reconnoitre^he perceived he had entirmy lost the way ; for le P&re 
lpturiee, in explaining the route, had told him that at the opening of the wood 
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he would have to descend a steep declivity, to pass through a large meadow, 
and to ford the river twice. He had even bid him enter th*e river with caution, 
because at the beginning of the season there had been much rain, and the water 
might still be high. Seeing neither hill, meadow, nor river, but the broad 
plain, flat and white, as if covered with a mantle of snow, Germain first stood 
still, then sought a house, and waited for some passer-by, but in vain ; nothing 
could he find to direct his steps. He then turned back and re-entered the 
wood ; but the fog grew thicker, the moon was entirely veiled, the roads be- 
came dreadfully bad, and the ruts perfect gulfs. Twice la Grise was on the 
point of falling ; laden as she was, she lost courage, and if she still retained 
sufficient discernment not to strike herself against the trees, she could not 
save her riders from coming in contact with the large boughs which barred the 
passage at the height of their heads, and exposed tnem to considerable danger. 
Germain, in one of those rencontres, lost his hat, and with great difficulty suc- 
ceeded in recovering it ; while little Pierre, who had fallen asleep, rolled to and 
fro in utter helplessness, and so embarrassed his father’s arms that he Qould 
neither direct nor hold up the horse. 

I think we are bewitched,” said Germain, stopping ; u for these woods are 
not extensive enough for one to be lost in them unless lie were drunk, and yet 
here we have been wandering about for two hours at least, without being able 
to find a way out. La Grise has but one idea in her head, that of returning to 
the house, and that is what has led me astray. If we wanted to get home we 
should have nothing to do but to let her^take her own course, but when we are, 
perhaps, within a few steps of our destination, it would be a folly to give it up 
and recommence a long journey. And yet 1 hardly know what to do : I can 
see neither earth nor sky, and 1 am afraid the child may catch the fever if we 
remain in this cursed fog, or that he may be crushed by our weight if the mare 
falls forward.” 

“ It is no use to try any longer,” said Marie. “ Let us dismount, Germain. 
Give me the child ; I can carry him very well, and I can keep him covered with 
the cloak better than you. You lead the mare, and perhaps we may be able to 
see better when we are nearer the ground.” 

These precautions only served to preserve them from a fall, for the fog still 
thickened and seemed to cling to the damp earth. Walking was most difficult, 
and at last they become so harassed, that they stopped short on reaching a dry 
spot under the great oaks. Little Marie was nearly exlpusted, but she never 
complained or appeared uneasy. 

Entirely occupied with the boy, she sat down on the groundf, placing him on 
her lap, while Germain explored the environs, after having passed the bridle 
of the mare over the branch of a tree. 

But la Grise, who was heartily tired of the iourney, gave herself a violent 
shake, slipped the rein, burst the girths, and launching out by way of adieu 
half-a-dozen kicks higher than her head, started off across the thicket, shewing 
perfectly well that she needed no one to assist her in finding her way. 

“ There,” exclaimed Germain, after having vainly tried to catch her, w here 
we are on foot, and nothing now can get us back into the right road, for we 
should have to cross the river ; and seeing how these roads are full of water, 
we may be sure that the meadow is below it. We know no other way, so we 
must wait here till the fog clears ; it can’t last more than an hour or two, and 
when we can see a little, we will seek for some house on the borders of th6 
wood : but we cannot move. now ; there is a pond, or a pool, or something — I 
hardly know what — before us : and behind, I know no better what there is, for 
I do not even understand by which side we came here.” ^ # 

44 Well, we must have patience, Germain,” replied Marie. 44 We ore well 
enough on this little mound ; the rain does not pierce the foliage of these great 
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trees, and we can light a fire, for I feel some old dead wood, which is dry 
enough to light, xou have fire, Germain ? You were smoking just now.” 

“ I had / My tinder-box was on the saddle under my sac, with the game I 
was carrying to this woman, but that cursed mare has carried off all, even to 
my cloak, which she will tear and lose among the branches.” 

“No, no, Germain; the saddle, the cloak, the sac , all arc there at your feet: 
la Grise broke the girths and left all there behind her.” 

“ So she did.” And if we can find a little dry wood by feeling about, we shall 
be able to warm ourselves.” 

“ Oh, that’s easy enough,” said Marie ; 11 the dead wood crackles under our 
feet at every step. But give me here the packsaddlc first.” 

“What are you going to do with it ?” 

“ To make a bed for the child. No ; not that way — upside down ; feel, it is 
quite warm from the mare's back. There, prop it up at each side with those 
stones.” 

“ I see no stones. You must have cat’s eyes !” 

“There, now* it is all arranged, Germain Give me your cloak, I will wrap 
him up in it, and put mine on the top. See! lie’s just as well there as ifhe 
were m his own bed ; and feel how warm he is !” 

“He is, indeed ! How well you understand taking care of children, Marie!” 

“Ah? that’s no sorcery. Now find your tinder-box, and I’ll arrange the 
wood !” 

“ That wood won’t light ; it is too damp.” 

“ You doubt every thing, Germain: do you forget, then, having been a shep- 
herd, and having lit great fires in the fields in the midst of the rain ?” 

“ Yes ; the children who keep sheep understand that : but I have been a 
driver of oxen ever since I could walk.” 

“Ah! that is why you are more strong with your arms than adroit with your 
hands. There is the pile, now see if it won’t blaze ; give me the fire and a 
handful of dry fern. That’s right, now blow ; you are not consumptive ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” replied Germain, blowing like the bellows of a forge. 

In an instant the flame appeared, throwing at first a red light, then rising in 
bluish jets under the foliage of the oaks, struggling against the fog, and gradu- 
ally clearing and drying the atmosphere within ten paces around. 

“Now I must sit down beside the child, that the sparks may not fall on him,” 
said the girl. 44 You throw on wood and keep up the fire, Germain ; we shall 
catch neither fever nor cold here, I will answer for it.” 

“Ton my worfy you are a clever girl!” said Germain; “and you know 
how to make a fire like a little night-fairy ! I feel quite set up again, and in 
good heart; for with legs wet up to the knees, and the idea of remaining in 
that way till daybreak, I was in a very bad humour just now.” 

“ Ana when one is in a bad humour, nue thinks of nothing,” replied Marie. 

“ You are never out of temper, then ?” 

“ No, never ; what is the use of it ?” 

44 Oh, it’s no use, certainly ; but how can one help it when things go wrong ? 
God knows, though, you have had trials enough, my poor child, for affairs have 
gone badly with you. 

u So they have, — we have suffered much, my poor mother and I ; we have 
seen many sorrows, but we never lost courage.” 

4 H should never lose courage for the hardest work that could be,” said Ger- 
main ; 44 but poverty would try me, for I never wanted for any thing. My wife 
mw}e me rich, and I am so still, and shall be as long as I work at the farm, 
which I hope w«H be always ; but every one must have their own troubles. I 
have suffered in another way.” 

14 Yes, you loBt your wife,— what a loss !” 
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“ Ah, was it not ?” 

“ Yes, it cost me many tears, Germain : she was so good ! But don’t let us 
talk of it, or I shall cry again, — all my misfortunes seem to come back to me to- 
day.” 

“ Indeed she was very fond of you, Marie ; she thought ifcgreat deal of you, 
and your mother. There, now, you are weeping ! See, my child, I will not 
weep.” 

“ You are weeping, Germain, and why should I not ? Is there any shame 
tor a man to mourn for his wife ? Never mind before me, Germain, I assure 
you 1 share your grief.” 

“ You have a good heart Marie, and it does me good to weep with you. But 
put your feet nearer the lire, your petticoat is wet too, poor child ! There, let 
me take your place by the boy, and come and warm yourself better.” 

“I’m warm enough,” said Marie ; “ and if you will sit down, take a corner of 
the cloak 1 am very comfortable.” 

“ After all, we are well enough here,” said Germain, sitting down close 
beside her. “ The only thing is, I am very hungry. It must be nine o’clock, 
at least, and it is so fatiguing to walk in these bad roads, that 1 feel quite 
knocked up. Are you not hungry, Marie ?” 

“ Me ? not the least. I am not used, likfc you, to four meals ; and I have so 
often gone to bed without supper, that it’s nothing new to me.” 

“ Ah, it’s a good thing to have a wife like you ; you don’t cost much,” said 
Germain, smiling. 

“ I am not a wife,” said Marie maioement 9 without perceiving the turn his 
ideas had taken. “ Are you dreaming ?” 

“ Yes, 1 believe 1 am,” replied Germain; “it is hunger that makes me 
wander, perhaps !” 

“What n gourmand!" she exclaimed, trying in her turn to enliven him. 
“ Well, if you can’t wait five or six hours without eating, have you not got the 
game there in your sac, and fire to cook it ?” 

“ An excellent idea, upon my word ! But the present to my future father- 
in-law ” 

“ You have six partridges and a hare ; you don’t want all that to satisfy 
your hunger ?” 

“ But how are we to cook it without spit or skewers, or anything ? It will be 
all cinders!” 

“ Not at all,” said Marie. “ I’ll engage to cook it foi* you in the ashes, with- 
out a taste of smoke. Did you never catch larks in the fields, and dress them 
between two stones ? Ah, true, I forgot you had not been a pastour ! There, 
now, pluck this partridge, gently, — not so hard ; you will tear oft' the skin.” 

“ You may as well pluck another to shew m!h how !” 

“ What! you’ll eat two ? What an ogre ! Now they are plucked, you shall 
see how 1 am going to cook them.” 

“ You would make a capital cantiniere , Marie. But the misfortune is you 
have no canline , and I shall have to drink the water of this pool.” 

44 Ah, you’d like wine, would’nt you ? Perhaps you want some coffee ? You 
think you’re at the fair in the booth ! Call the innkeeper ! Some liqueur for 
the Jin laboureur de Belair /” 

“Ah! wicked little thing! you laugh at me? You would not drink wine 
) ourself; I suppose, if you had it ?” 

“ Me ? I tasted it to-day with you, for the second time in my life. But if 
you behave very well, 1*11 give you a bottle nearly full, and good too 1” 

“ What, Marie ! then you are really a witch r 

41 Had you not the folly to call for two bottles at old Rebecca’s ? You and 
your son drank one, and 1 barely tasted the other ; but you paid for both.” 
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44 Well, what then ?” 

“ Well, I put that which was not drunk Into my basket, thinking that you or 
Pierre might be thirsty on the way, and here it is.” 

44 You certainly are the most thoughtful girl I ever came across ! There ! she 
was crying, poor child, when she came out of the inn, and yet she could think of 
others more than of herself! Marie, the man that marries you will be no fool." 

44 1 hope not, for I should not like a fool. Here now, eat your partridges, for 
they are just cooked; and, for want of bread, you must content yourself with 
chestnuts/* 

44 And where the deuce did you get chestnuts ?” 

44 Ah ! what a wonder — is'nt it ? All the way along I plucked them off the 
branches, and filled my pockets with them.** 

44 And they are roasted, too 

44 What should I have been thinking of, if I had not put them into the fire as 
soon as it was lit ? We always do that in the fields.” 

44 Now, Marie, let us begin and sup together! 1*11 drink your health, and 
wish you a good husband — just such a one as you would wish for yourself. 
Now tell me a little about that, Marie !’* 

44 1 should find that rather difficult, Germain, for I never thought about it.** 

44 What, not at all? never?” said-Gcrmain, beginning to eat with the appetite 
of a labourer, but still cutting off the best parts to offer to his companion, who 
resolutely refused to partake of them, and contented herself with some chestnuts. 

44 Tell me, Marie,’* he pursued, seeing that she had dropped the subject : 41 you 
never thought about marriage ? you are* old enough, too r* 

44 Perhaps so,” she replied ; “ but I am too poor. One must have at least a 
huqdrgd ecus to begin a household, and I must work five or six years to lay by 
so much.” 

44 Poor child ! I wish le Pere Maurice would let me have so much to give 
you.” 

44 Thanks, Germain ! But what would the people say of me ?” 

44 What could they say ?’* they know well enough I am too old to marry you, 
and they could not suppose that I — that you ” 

44 See, Germain, there’s your boy awake!” said Marie. 

(To be continued.) 


Leaves from the “ Confessions of a Pencil-case” 

It occurred one stormy autumnal night, Smithson had been dining with a 

friend some distance from W , and was returning home at rather a late 

hour on horseback alone. The moon, which had shone out brightly at 
smarting, quickly became overshadowed with dense clouds, and a dull 
drizzling rain commenced, not by any means comfortable or pleasant ; the 
road too, was none of the most frequented. My master had completed 
about half of his journey, and was traversing a lonely, cheerless part of his 
way, with plenty of thick leaved trees on the one side, and some' boggy 
waste ground on the other, when a low whistle caught his ear. 

V Hush 1 what’s that V 9 he murmured, reiuing in his horse, and he 
vainly peered through the darkness, but could distinguish nothing. Now 
Smithson was no coward ; I had often heard him utter the boldest senti- 
4 $t*>nts &t public meetings, offering to confront numerous foes with true 
;<^t(wical daring ; hut, then, good reader, courage with a host of applauding 
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friends round, in a dining hall, and courage by oneself, in a dark, lonely 
lane, at a late hour of night, are two qualities widely differing. “ Pshaw ! 
it was my fancy very likely,” said he, so setting spurs to his steed he went 
off at a sharp trot. 

Just at this moment his course was suddenly arrested, and a loud voice 
demanded his moveables. “ Come, fork out,” cried another tongue. 
f£ My good fellows, I have nothing,” said my master, rather quaking in 
spirit, at the same time unbuttoning his coat, to seek a pistol he had in 
his inner pocket. (Smithson never travelled at night without a pistol.) 
I had then an opportunity of seeing by whom we were thus untimely ar- 
rested, the clouds at the moment breaking for the moon’s rays to reach 
the earth. There were two great ruffians with masks on their faces, one 
had powerfully seized the bridle, and the other clutched my master’s right 
arm. 

“ Hands off villains !” cried he, pulling the trigger of his pistol, but it 
missed fire. 

“ Ho, ho, that’s the trick, is it ?” said one of the wretches, and in a 
twinkling, Smithson was forced from the saddle, and laid senseless on his 
back in the road. His pockets were ransacked instanter, his watch, purse, 
pocket-book, all were seized. How I trembled at their boldness, and shud- 
dered at the idea of falling into their hands, sometimes flattering myself 
that they would leave me untouched. Vain hope, I followed the rest, 
and both the pads were employing themselves in conveying my poor master, 
who lay stunned and senseless all the while, to the roadside ditch, when 
the sound of distant wheels was heard. 

“ Come, be quick, Bill,” exclaimed the one with an oath, (t or we shall 
be nabbed.” So saying the pair left Smithson to his fate, and scampered 
off into the woods, as hard as their legs could carry them, just as a car- 
riage came in sight. 

What a change had the lapse of a few minutes made in my position. 
From being the inhabitant of the waistcoat pocket of an independent gen- 
tleman to be located in the vile^ouch of a robber, # a midnight highway- 
man ; was it not a wretched degradation ? Yes, tfiere I lay, with a few 
musty halfpence, and a horridly smelling tobacco box Tfor companions ; 
compared with these the albatn case was a princely associate, and thereby 
I learned a lesson which I have never failed to remember, viz., how ridi- 
culous it is to judge of merit by comparison. For instance, hitherto I had 
formed an opinion prejudicial to my late associate, because I considered 
him beneath me, now that 1 had fallen into company so much lower, he 
rapidly rose in ray estimation ; although my albata acquaintance always 
had been and still must be the same with regard to intrinsic qualities, 
neither better nor worse. 

The men proceeded in their course through the wood until they arrived 
at a small open space of ground, surrounded on all sides by trees and 
bushes, where they stopped. 

“ You didn’t kill the fellow, did you. Bill, with the blow you gave him f” 
said the one. 

“ No fear of that,” was the reply ; “it was a stunner thoiigh, and saved 
us a good deal of trouble. But supposing we sees what plunder there be.” 


v 
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With that both shewed what they had eased my late poor master of. 
I was brought forth with the rest, and so can describe tneir subsequent 
doings. The pocket-book seemed chiefly to occupy their attention ; from 
their conversation they expected to meet with a pretty round sum in it ; 
if so, they were sadly disappointed, for there was no money to be found. 

“ It strikes me as how we have done a devilish poor night's work, Tom,” 
observed the man styled Bill. 

“ Stop a bit man, perhaps the crither’s pus ain't in sich an empty con- 
dition.” This only yielded them four sovereigns and some silver, which 
they at once divided ; the moon shone brightly at the time, and I could 
see clearly all that passed. 

" Then there's his ticker, and two or three other knick-knacks; this 
here thing among ’em,” said the one robber, exhibiting me in his horny 
hand to his worthy companion. 

“ We’ll turn it all into * tin' the first opportunity,” said the other, 
i€ and now let’s be off to our quarters.” 

Their quarters, as they termed it, was the loft of an old detached barn, 
a short distance off. Here on some loose straw the couple of wretches lay 
down for the night ; no qualm came over their consciences, on the contrary 
from their jocular manner of talking, one would have fancied they had been 
performing some very laughable feat. For me there was no rest ; my thoughts 
recurred to my own lamentable reverse of fortune ; and to the half-murdered 
Smithson. I pictured to myself poor Mrs. Sim’s uneasiness at the non- 
arrival of her master and her ejaculations and anathemas against his 
assailants, when, if ever, he should arrive at home. I compared my situa- 
tion in the highwayman’s pocket with that I usually occupied on Smith- 
son’s dressing table, and my heart beat to the quick as the idea presented 
itself. I anticipated not a hope of being again restored to him, and gave 
myself wholly up to gloomy speculations on my future lot. 

So passed the night. At an early hour in the morning my worthy 
couple of owners were on foot. It had been agreed between them that 
they should take separate courses to a distant town, where they appointed 
to meet after dusk. Both clad themselves in the most ragged attire, much 
worse than they* had worn on the previous night. These better garments 
were carried as a knapsack bundle over the shoulder, and the rags were 
donned to act the part of beggars. Thus did these rogues, who had 
ample supplies of money in their pouches, seek to impose upon the charit- 
able and humane, and they did it, by the bye, with very good success. 
He whom I accompanied feigned to have been discharged from an infirmary 
with an incurable wound in his arm, to prove which he, when soliciting 
alms, would make a movement as if to lay it bare, which of course was 
checked by his hearers. He called at every house in his route, and seldom 
failed to receive a good repast or a few halfpence in reply to his tale of woe. 
Sometimes when he saw that his presence gave some alarm to the inhabi- 
tants of- a lonely house, he would put on the sturdy rogue guise, utter mys- 
terious threats and lurk about the premises till the inmates were com- 
pelled to give him something, in order to get rid of him, when he would go 
away grumbling and swearing without tendering the smallest thanks He 
would dog after pedestrians that he chanced to meet, with untiring perse- 
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vcrance, and appropriated to his own use any small article he could lay 
hands on unseen. 

It was not till a late hour in the evening that he arrived at the proposed 
place of rendezvous, which his friend had managed to reach a snort time 
previously. This, it seemed was their home, a mean broken down tene- 
ment in the vilest portion of the town of E , just the place for such 

as they to thrive in. There is, they say, honour among thieves, my owner 
accordingly produced all his honourable earnings of that day, and the other 
thief followed his example. From the crazy old table I lay on, I had a 
satisfactory view of the apartment, if such it might be called, and will 1 
therefore devote a few lines to the description. The floor of the place was 
the original earth unencumbered by boards, paving stones, or any such 
luxurious additions ; the covering was the old tiled roof. The furniture 
was unique and no means abundant — a chair without any back-rails ; a 
most primitive three legged stool, with two other chairs minus some 
indispensable parts, were the only seats ; a few plates and other crockery- 
ware were disposed on a shelf ; numerous shabby little pictures on the 
walls, and a heap of sundries in one corner made up the visible garniture 
of the apartment. One of the chairs was inhabited by a grey-headed old 
fellow, whose wrinkled countenance bore the word "villain” in pretty 
legible characters, and a little slattern* of a girl sat on the other side of the 
lire-place, paying peculiar attentions to an iron pot which was simmering 
merrily over the blazing fire ; these proved to be the father and sister of the 
two men. 

The old man’s eyes glistened with joy as he counted the gold, silver, and 
copper coin which his sons spread out before him, and he heard with 
smiles of approval their various adventures, with the tricks they had per- 
formed and the manoeuvres they had executed. 

" Well done, my boys, well done !” he momentarily exclaimed in his 
feeble voice. But from time to time, as one more experienced in these 
illicit ways of getting a livelihood, he would interrupt his sons to give them 
instructions on certain points in the art of thieving, with a relish that was 
absolutely heart-sickening. • 

Well might Smithson speechify in public (as I had often heard him) on 
the vice that was abroad in the world ! of whole families that obtained a 
living by purloining from their fellow-creatures ; of houses and homes the 
very dens of roguery, where crime bred and reared and nourished an 
accursed brood ; where Vice shewed her brazen face with irreclaimable 
effrontery. In my ignorance of the world I believed he was making state- 
ments to suit his own purposes and delineating circumstances which in 
reality had no existence, but when I witnessed the scene, the truth of his 
language was at once evident. Here was a father, himself no doubt the son 
of such a parent, lauding his sons for their misdeeds, encouraging them in 
their evil paths, and even teaching them, from a stock of knowledge gained 
by his longer life of knavery, how to become greater adepts in their base 
calling. 

When the money had been fairly divided, and I, with various other little 
articles, was duly placed in a jug without spout or handle! which orna- 
mented the chimney-shelf, the worthies sat down with right good will 
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to the consumption of the contents of the iron pot, joined to a frothing 
jug of ale, which ttie girl had brought from a neighbouring beer-shop. 

The eatables disposed of, gin, the everlasting companion of crime, 
was introduced, and a pipe of tobacco emitted its stupifying va- 
pour from the mouths of the three men. Never shall I forget the 
conversation to which I was compelled to listen that night, with what 
calm deliberation the thieves laid plans for the morrow’s sinful doings, 
with what careless consciences they resolved to carry them out. One 
project of the old man’s to rob a gentleman’s residence a few miles dis- 
tant from E >, gave his sons the greatest satisfaction — “ My former 

crone. Bob Sharp, put it into my head only this day,” said he. 

“ And we’re the chaps to be a-doing of it,” said his hopeful progeny. 

So they arranged how the thing should be executed, and then reeled, 
half intoxicated, to their sleeping places. 

The morning of another day came, and the two young men wandered 
forth to pursue the highway to the gallows ; and the old man, habited in 
a respectable suit of faded black, £o convert myself, with the watch, &c. 
into " tin,” as it was styled in their slang language. To look at that 
venerable being with his tottering footsteps, his mock-innocent counte- 
nance, his flowing silvery locks, one could imagine him worthy of all the 
respect due to men of his years (so easily can vice put on the outward 
signs of virtue.) To view him as he really was, the old hardened sinner, it 
was appalling indeed. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Gay nail,” said the wretch, touching his hat as 
he entered the shop of that personage, apparently the repository for every 
thing in the shape of furniture, wearing apparel, linen, jewellery, musical 
instruments ; in fact the room was crowded with articles of endless variety. 

“ Well, Sir, and what can I do for you ?” replied Mr. Gaynall, reach- 
ing out his hand to receive whatever might be forthcoming from the other’s 
pockets. “ Here are a few articles,” said the old man producing them, 
“ a few articles that have fallen into my hands in the course of business.” 
“ Oh yes, yes, in the 4 course of your business, I perfectly understand.” It 
was clear that Mr. Gaynall did perfectly understand. Any honest dealer 
of his class would have made some enquiries how such an individual had 
become possessed of so many little articles to have them to dispose of, but 
Mr. Gaynall asked no questidhs, and the seller had no disagreeable an- 
swers to make. The pawnbroker was aware that a procedure of the kind 
would check his. flourishing trade, and remove the greatest source of his 
profits. 

“ Ahem !” he continued, “ a watch, seals, pencil-case, pistol ; ahem ! 
suppose we say £4 for the lot and he swept me with the rest off the 
counter, with a rapid movement, into a drawer beneath. 

“ It is too little, too little,” remarked the hoary rascal ; but he knew 
well he was at the mercy of the buyer, and I presently heard him shuffling 
out of the shop with his wages of evil. 

“The receiver is as bad as the thief,” Smithson used to say, and so 
say I, although it is a question whether he is not the most culpable of 
the two. If £ were not for Gaynall and his tribe, roguery would not have 
so many votaries ; petty larcenies and wholesale robberies would not be of 
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so frequent occurrence, since if the perpetrators possessed not a certain 
method of disposing of their plunder, so as to elude the grasp of justice, 
they could not long escape her clutches, and one of the most potent temp- 
tations to commit crime would be gone, were there no unprincipled pur- 
chasers of the proceeds at hand, always ready to wink at and screen the 
whole transaction. As for Gay nail’s establishment it might have justly 
beenstylcd over the door-way — '‘Receptacle for stolen goods.” That 
the reader may not consider me to be judging harshly or hastily, let me 
add, that it was an opinion formed after a two years’ abode within its 
walls. 

When I had recovered from the shock which my sudden transition from 
Mr. Gaynall’s counter to the drawer beneath, had caused my feelings, I 
fell into a train of very sobpr moral reflection on the mutability of things 
in general, and what chances it was the lot of pencil cases to endure in their 
career. My thoughts then naturally wandered to Smithson, poor mail ; 
I wonder did he ever survive the ruffian’s blow, or was it, for him, the 
messenger of death ? Whatever might .have befallen, from that day to 
this, I never have heard, or seen him, and it has been with a melancholy 
pleasure that, in moments of tranquillity and rest, my mind has travelled 
back to the days when he and I were familiar friends together. “ Should 
auld acquaintance be forgot,” was one of his favourite ditties ; surely he 
sometimes gives a passing thought to his old servant, perchance a gentle 
sigh of regret, or does he, like many others I have met with, forget a bygone 
acquaintance ? Ah well ! be this as it may, I have uttered my last adieu ; 
we shall never meet again. 

Never ! never ! oh ! it is a bitter word — a word which has made many 
a young heart beat with a crushing weight of misery ; many a bright eye 
fill with the overflowing tears of anguish. Never! The very sound is that 
of a death-knell ; the annihilator of gladness, joy, and hope ; the forerun- 
ner of woe. 

“ Pardon me gentle friends, I am wool-gathering a little,” so now let us 
return to Gaynall and his highly "respectable establishment. 

I had not been long an inhabitant of the said drawer, (a day and a night 
no doubt passed, but both were alike to me) when I a n& my companions 
were duly removed for exhibition, with a host of other things in the shop 
window. No sooner was I deposited there,* than I commenced examining 
my chance of finding another purchaser, sitting as it were in judgment on 
myself. Couucil in favour declared that I was still a most respectable look- 
ing pencil-case, that my original superior construction had enabled me to 
stand the wear and tear of time successfully, and that, were I offered at a 
low price, I stood every chance of meeting with a genteel personage for a 
future owner. Council against avowed that the bruises I had sustained, not 
to mention the other injuries I had received through an evil habit my first 
master had of placing my signet end between his teeth, and turning me 
round with his hand while in a reflective mood, would extinguish every 
hope I might otherwise have formed, of moving in the superior class of 
society. At length I came to the philosophical conclusion of leaving the 
matter in the hands of fate, since 1 myself had no control whatever over 
my subsequent destiny. 
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It was my misfortune, while in the shop-window, to lay groaning under 
the weight of a flute, one of whose keys just lay transversely on my poor 
back. But the flute was a gentlemanly flute nevertheless, and pitying my 
situation, did all in his power to alleviate my sorrows, and make the day 
pass lightly on. 

Amongst other ways of diverting the time, we amused each other by 
relating our previous adventures. 

The flute said he had once been the property of a young professor of 
music, who prided himself much on his handsome face, well proportioned 
figure, and finely flowing locks ; “ to tell the truth,” remarked the flute 
confidentially, “ he considered himself quite a lady killer.” In his pro- 
fession of course it fell to his lot to have the tuition of several young 
ladies ; one of these the daughter of a wealthy country gentleman, was 
exceedingly attractive in her appearance ; her good looks, together with her 
flourishing prospects, quite won my master’s heart, and he at once com- 
menced a regular siege of hers, not doubting that, backed by the charms 
nature had bestowed on himself lie should eventually succeed, in spite of 
his being a poor music-master, and she a rich heiress. Never was a pupil 
more apt ; she quickly became a proficient on the piano-forte. Her parents 
delighted with the rapid progress she had made under his tuition, invited 
him frequently to evening parties. Master and pupil then sung duets, 
played concerted prices for piano and flute, and, in fact, found themselves 
very much together. The music lessons continued, and while alone as 
they frequently were, papa and mama little thinking what dangerous 
things a piano-forte, a flute, and an accomplished young inan were to leave 
with their daughter, the division between the instructor and the instructed 
gradually gave way ; conversation took place of tuition, ogling of playing, 
and last love, deep passionate and ardent, superseded mere acquaintance- 
ship. 

u Thus my master,” said the flute, effected his primary aim ; his next 
was to make the young lady his wife. He proposed an elopement, but 
the fair damsel absolutely shrieked at the 'idea, on which her lover declar- 
ed he was * only in joke.* A clandestine marriage was suggested, and this 
she was averse to also. Vainly my master urged that being an only 
daughter, her father would quickly forgive and forget. There was only 
one course, formally to demand* from the old man, the hand of his daugh- 
ter ; and to do this, was more than my master, with his plentiful stock of 
assurance could bring himself to, for the old gentleman had a rich suitor 
in his eye. and would about as much dream of giving his daughter to a 
music-master as of putting his own head into a lion’s mouth. Finally he 
triumphed. Unknown to her parents, the young lady forsook her home 
to share his fortunes, and to make a long story short, they were married. 
Having nothing of their own, the couple lived on credit and great expec- 
tations, and for a few months cut a dash in a distant town ; love evaporat- 
ed, debts increased ; my master cursed his stars and took to gaming ; his 
wife asked and obtained pardon of her parents, forsaking him with as 
much facility as she had her paternal dwelling a short time previously. 

He like a mfcdman sought not a livelihood from his talents, but wasted 
gMbple days andyughts at the gaming table. To procure the wherewith to 
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play, every thing he possessed down to the very clothes on his back were 
converted into money at the pawnbrokers. I was nearly his last available 
article ; he cherished me to the end. With hands trembling from fever- 
ish excitement, he would take me up and play some air that in happier 
days his faithless wife had loved, then would the tear steal down his cheek, 
and then would a resolution escape his lips to turn from the evil way ; yet 
was it empty breath : regularly as the hour came round, so surely would he 
step forth to run his mad career, and wjien every other resource failed him, 

I came in my turn to this horrid place. 

“ Who can tell, said the flute, what has now become of him ? He has 
either committed suicide, or wanders an outcast beggar ; for such a course 
as his could lead but to one of these alternatives. 5 * 

Among the many tales which were related by my neighbours of the 
shop-window, I was particularly struck by one connected with a wedding 
ring. 

“ Mine is a sad story, 55 said the ring, “but since you all request it, I will 
willingly make the narration. • 

" I was originally purchased to take part in the matrimonial union of a 
young sailor and his merry sweetheart ; and it was with a glistening eye of 
pride and delight that he slipped me on her finger before the altar. She 
was the daughter of a veteran tar, wlto had fought in many of his country's 
battles, the solace of his age, the only companion of his declining years, 
and, as I afterwards learned, it had been with great reluctance he consented 
to her marriage, although the object of her choice was, like himself, a child 
of the deep, and hence more preferable in his eyes than any other suitor. 

Oh ! what happiness was theirs. 'Loving and beloved, time flew away in 
one perpetual round of enjoyment. At length the youthful sailor joined 
the crew of a ship bound for New South Wales, and to remain on duty there 
for a protracted period. He was anxious his wife should accompany him. 

" Leave me not alone !” cried the old man, with tears in his eyes — “ alone 
to die friendless and comfortless, with none to watch over my dying bed. 55 ' , 
It was with bitter tears that the newly married pair parted. " God be with 
you Jack, and bless you,* 5 said his father-in-law, " I shall not see you 
again. 55 And with this benediction, the sailor seized his bundle of neces- 
saries and rushed from the house. 

What anguish must have racked the hear! of my mistress at this patting ; 
all that night did she weep and weep ; yet, still the fountain of tears dried 
not up. The comforting words of her parent that her husband would soon 
return, safely, and well, gave no comfort to her soul ; her grief was left 
for time to cure, and, alas ! to increase. Six months from this period, the 
old man became seriously ill ; his daughter, with true nobleness of nature, 
threw her own weight of sorrows off to lighten his, to watch unceasingly by 
his side, to be to him all in all. But her anxious solicitude was of no avail ; 
within a week he died, and with his death ceased the half-pay pension 
which the veteran had received through life, and which formed the means ; 
of support for father and daughter. 

Thus reduced and straitened by circumstances, no husband near to earn 
a subsistence, the sailor’s wife betook to needlework for a livelihood ; and 
hardly did she struggle against fate. But she struggled with success until 
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she gave birth to an infant ; the expences attendant on this event shackled 
her future efforts. To pay off the debt and to keep starvation at a dis- 
tance, seemed an impossibility. Uope, visionary, groundless hope that 
her husband would soon be back, upheld her efforts. At length, driven to 
desperation and absolutely in need of money to purchase food for herself 
and little one, she pawned a shirt that she had in hand to make, resolving 
to labour her utmost to regain possession and return it with her other 
work at the appointed time. The day came, and she had no means of 
liquidating the pawnbroker’s demand. 

What was the consequence? Her employers, not hearkening to her 
sorrowful tale of want, immediately charged her with the theft, and bade 
her quit the house at once ; she received not a penny for the other pro- 
duce of her needle. 

To what a sad condition of misery was she now reduced. She returned 
home, looked at her sleeping babe, and hurst into an agony of tears. 
" How can I, I, a thief,” she sobbed, “ dare to seek for other work ; 

Heaven help my forlorn infant ; ^s for me, I will com ” She glanced 

at her wedding ring, and instantly was on her knees praying for help to 
her Maker, praying that her husband might be restored to her in that 
hour of need, praying that this cup of bitterness might pass from her. She 
had disposed of all her extra wearing apparel ; the few trinkets her lover 
had bestowed on her, even a medal her father had worn, the gift of a grate- 
ful country to one of her brave defenders, nought was left, nought but me, 
her wedding ring, the pledge of her once happy union ! “ Sell me ? No, 

no, never,” she exclaimed — " Sooner would I part with life itself.” 
Poor soul ; she little knew to what deeds maternal affection would drive 
her ; necessity has no law, and finally, she converted myself into mftney at 
this place ; she gave me a parting kiss, clutched the gold, and left the 
shop in a frenzy of despair. “ When this is gone,” I heard her utter — 
"when this is gone, merciful goodness what is to become of me?” As 
for Gaynall, he beheld the scene with all imaginable unconcern, told the 
woman not to “ take on so,” and bundled me into his receptacle drawer. 
I have been hen now three months, and there seems little chance of my 
#er being redeemed. 

The tale of the ring filled us with feelings of sorrow and sympathy for 
the poor young sailor’s wife. For my part I could think of nothing else 
for several weeks after, ardently longing for a time to come, when the 
owner of the ring acompnnied by her delighted husband, might reclaim 
her property and be restored to a life of happiness. Hopeless as the event 
Seemed, it was my good fortune to remain in Gaynall’s shop to witness its 
realization. 

Day followed day, month rolled after month, in the same tedious un- 
varying course ; I still lay idle in Gay nail’s window, and not a single 
purchaser appeared for a pencil case, so that 1 seriously began to think 
that my chance of taking an active part in the world was gone for ever, 
that I was henceforth to undergo a species of living entombment, which 
galled me exceedingly, as I had always been of an industrious turn, scorn- 
ing a sluggish do-nothing existence. Meanwhile T was, from my quiet 
corner, a sueri. observer, of all that passed in the shop, daily adding to my 
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experience and knowledge of human nature, making my own deductions, 
laughing at, pitying and despising by turns, the actors ft i the scene ; old men 
and young men, great thieves ana little rascals, children of poverty, misery 
and misfortune, all came in their turn. Husbands pawned their household 
furniture for the avowed purpose of procuring drink ; wives disposed of 
their very clothes to support a starving family ; pickpockets brought their 
pilferings ; haggard grey-headed beings offered cast-off apparel, which had 
been bestowed on them through charity ; respectable looking middle-aged 
persons raised money on their Sunday coats, and redeemed them at the 
week’s end ; beardless boys too frequented the place with something to turn 
into money. From each and all Gaynall contrived to get a very good 
picking ; nothing was too little or too large for him to have a deal or ex- 
change for. He was always ready behind the counter with his little 
sinister eyes ; there he stood, a kind of land-shark preying and fattening on 
his own species. 

Oh ! he did fatten ; he kept his country house and his comfortable little 
carriage. His wife, a low born woman, dressed in silks and satins, vying 
with the great ones of the earth ; tile young Gaynalls, the scions and 
sprouts from this evil tree, watered so luxuriously, so horribly luxuriously, 
were being reared and educated far above their station ; in short Gaynall 
had wealth, and what will not wealth do in the hands of the vulgar. One 
day I was in the midst of a serious cogitation when there came up to the 
shop window a fine handsome fellow with an interesting young woman 
leaning on his arm ; both gazed very earnestly through the panes as though 
intent on discovering some article within. The eyes of the youth rested on 
me for a time, and I felt that I should be particularly felicitous in the 
scrviqc of such an open honest countenanced personage, should he deem me 
worthy of purchase ; but I was mistaken, they were not on the look out for 
pencil-cases. Shortly afterwards the couple entered the shop. From his 
blue jacket and trousers, natty neckerchief and rolling gait, it was evident 
the man was a sailor. 

“My wife tells me as how She sold her wedding-ring to you some 
months back, old gentleman” — said he, — “ perhaps you will favour us, if so 
be as you have it on hand, by tipping it over, and then we’ll see to the reck- 
oning.” “ My good Sir,” replied Gaynall, deferentially for he saw he had a 
bluff customer to deal with — " how is it possible I should know the identi- 
cal ring, from the number I am in the habit of receiving ? I shall be happy 
to sell you one,” and so saying he busied himself in the shop window. 

“ Gracious,” I exclaimed to myself on hearing the above, " surely these 
must be the master and mistress of the ring, that told us so melancholy a tale 
some time ago ; they accord well with the description.” In a great flatter 
I drew the attention of the ring to what was passing, for would 

have it, it still lay near me. The poor thing, from the remembrance of 
misfortune, had sunk into an apathetic heedlessness of what was going for- 
ward in the shop, and it was with difficulty I aroused its sleeping senses. 

“ That is, that is, my dear, dear lost mistress,” cried the ring ; “oh! 
that I may be restored to her once more to encircle that taper little 
finger.” I myself was oveijoyed to think my supposition had been 
correct, and anxiously looked forward to the result. 


x 
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" Well Nelly, dear/’ continued the sailor, " what the gentleman says 
is fair enough ; " depend upon it we shall never find this same ring, so 
suppose we buy another ?” 

" Depend upon it we shall and will find it, if it has not been sold/’ 
observed his wife energetically. “ Do you think I should have ever dis- 
posed of it had I not previously marked the ring to recognise it here- 
after?” 

"Oh! you marked it did you, Nell? Then if his honour will be 
pleased to shew us all the wedding-rings he has now in his possession we 
may have a chance of lighting on it.” 

Gaynall seemed to grudge the trouble, but the prospect of making 
himself richer at the expence of the open-hearted tar, sustained him under 
it ; therefore he collected them from the heap of trinkets lying near me, 
my friend among the number, and spread all on the counter before the 
merry couple. How they sorted and hunted them over ; now the husband 
would pick up one with some conspicuous scratch, and offering it to his 
wife, ask her if that was it ? Then would she throw it down with an 
impatient "no,” and proceed with her seemingly fruitless search. 

"Here it is, here is the dear pledge of our union, Jack,” said she, and 
saying so exultingly held it up to her husband. " Do you see that mark f” 

" Now you have pointed it out to me I do,” replied the sailor, " but no 
other eyes but yours, Nelly dear, could possibly have discovered it.” 

The worthy Gaynall then suddenly recollected that he had kept that 
particular ring with prodigious care by him ; he well remembered the lady 
bringing it, and how urgent her request to him not to sell the article. 
Taking this into consideration and knowing how anxious the pair were to 
become re-possessed of the ring, he only asked double its value as the 
price. 

"Where is your conscience you old rogue ?” cried the sailor indignantly, 
whose British blood appeared quite fired by the outrageous demand. 
" There, take that,” said he, throwing down the cash on the counter, 
" that’s more than th$ original price.” 

Paying no attention to what Gaynall had to say, he slipped the ring on 
his wife’s finger, and tucking her arm within his own he abruptly left the 
shop, telling him to do his worst. I admired the youthful sailor for his 
boldness. 
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* Whd s my Husband f 

HAfMARKET. — Last Saturday a farce in one act, by Mr. Morton, was pro- 
duced, under the title of 4 Who’s my Husband ?’ A smuggler, Capt. Jones, 
(Mr. Howe) immediately after his marriage under the assumed name of 
Mr. Smith Thompson , being obliged to fly from the Custom House officers, 
leaves his bride ignorant of 44 who’s her husband.’’ She had, however, found 
letters addressed to him under various names. The circumstances were known, 
too, to a Lieut. Tootles ; but the latter gentleman died without betraying his 
friend’s secret,— leaving to the lady by his will a small monthly pittance. 
This Daniel Tootles (Mr. Keeley), the testator’s son, has to pay at the stated 
periods. On these occasions, he is, of course, pestered by the solicitations of 
Mrs. Thompson , to inform her 44 who’s her husband”; and truly, but unsatis- 
factorily, denies all knowledge of the person or name. The young man, who 
is a doctor’s assistant, is on the point of marriage to his master’s daughter, 
Sophonisba Mull (Mrs. Buckingham); which lady becomes jealous of his 
frequent visits to the fair legatee, — and is strengthened in her suspicions by 
an insinuating laundress, Sally Staifch (Mrs. Humby), who has been bribed 
by a rival of Tootles to hinder the match. Meanwhile, Mrs. Thompson , 
having determined on haunting Tootles , meets him just as he is proceeding 
to be married ; and interrupts the party at the church door — where she leads 
the bride and her father to suppose that the bridegroom is already a husband. 
Ultimately, Capt . Jones , having received a free pardon, appears and claims 
his wife. With the exception of Mr. Keeley *s part, the farce might have 
been better acted. The movement of the piece was at first tediously 
“slow**; but as it progressed, the fun became 44 fast and furious” — dhd it 
was announced by Mr. Keeley for repetition with great applause. 


The Wesleyan and the Actress . % 

During Mrs. Jordan’s stay at Chester, where she had been performing, her 
washerwoman, a widow, with three small children, was, by a merciless creditor, 
thrown into prison : a small debt of about forty shillings, had been increased, 
in a short time, by law expenses, to eight pounds. As soon as Mrs. Jordan 
heard of the circumstance, she sent for the attorney, paid him the demand, 
and observed, with as much severity as her good-natured countenance could 
assume, 44 You lawyers are certainly infernal spirits, allowed on earth to make 
poor mortals miserable.” The attorney, however, pocketed the affront, and 
with a low bow, made his exit. On the afternoon of the same day the poor 
woman was liberated. As Mrs. Jordan was taking her usual wajk with her 
servant, the widow with her children fallowed her, and just as she had taken 
shelter from a shower of rain in a kind of porch, dropped on her knees, and 
with much grateful emotion, exclaimed 44 God for ever bless you, madam 1 
you have saved me and my poor children from ruin.” The clfildren, behold- 
ing their mother’s tears, added, by their cries to the affecting scene, which a 
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'sensitive mind could not behold but with strong feelings of sympathy. The 
natural liveliness of 4 Mrs. Jordan’s disposition was not easily damped by 
sorrowful scenes ; however, although she strove to hide it, the tear of feeling 
stole down her cheek, and stooping to kiss the children, she slipped a pound 
note into the mother’s hand, and in her usual playful manner, replied, “There, 
there ; now it’s all over ; go, good woman — God bless you ; don’t say 
another word.” The grateful creature would have replied, but her benefac- 
tress insisted on her silence and departure. It happened that another person 
had taken shelter under the porch, and witnessed the whole of this interesting 
scene, who, as soon as Mrs. Jordan observed him, came forward, and he, 
holding out his hand, exclaimed, with a deep sigh, “ Lady, pardon the free- 
dom of a stranger ; but would to the Lord the world were all like thee.” 
The figure of this man bespoke his calling ; his countenance was pale, and a 
suite of sable, rather the worse for wear, covered his tall and spare person. 
The penetrating eye of Thalia’s favorite votary soon developed his character 
and profession, and with her wonted good humour, retreating a few paces, 
she replied, “ No, I won’t shake hands with you.” “ Why ?” " Because 
you are a Methodist preacher ; and when you know who I am, you’ll send 
me to the devil 1” “ The Lord forbid ! I am, as you say, a preacher 

of the gospel of Christ, who tells us to clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, and relieve the distressed ; and "do you think I can behold a sister 
fulfilling the commands of my Great Master without feeling that spiritual 
attachment which leads me to break through worldly customs, and offer you 
the hand of friendship and brotherly love ?” “Well, well, you are a good old 
soul, I dare say, but — I — I don’t like fanatics ; and you’ll not like me 
when I tell you I am a player.” The preacher sighed. “ Yes, I am a 
player ; and you must have heard of me : Mrs. Jordan is my name.” After 
a short pause, he again extended his hand, and with a complaisant counte- 
nance, replied, “ The Lord bless thee, whoever thou art ; Ilia goodness is 
unlimited. He has poured on thee a large portion of His spirit ; and as to 
thy calling, if thy soul upbraid thee not, the Lord forbid that I should.” Thus 
reconciled, and the rail* having abated, they left the porch together ; the offer 
of his arm was acaspted ; and the female Roscius of comedy and the disciple 
of John Wesley proceeded, arm-in-arm to the door of Mrs. Jordan’s dwelling. 
At parting, the preacher shook hands with her, saying, “ Fare-thee-well, 
sister ; I know not what the principles of people of thy calling may be ; thou 
art the first I ever conversed with : but if their benevolent practises equal 
thine, I hope and trust at the great day, the Almighty God will say to each 
— Thy sins are forgiven thee.” — Life of Mrs . Jordan . 
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VIII.— CHESS. 

Solutions to the Problems in our last number . 

Solution to No. 189. 

This position may be solved in three moves thus, 

1. R to B 8th (ch) B to K sqr 

2. QtoKR 4th (ch) Q to K Kt 4th 

3. Q takes Q mate 

It is certainly surprising how the maker could have looked over so palpable 
a mode of winning. 


Solution to No. 191. 

White Black. 


1. R to Q 4th (ch) 

2. P to Q B 4th 

3. Kt to Q Kt 5th (ch) 

4. Kt mates at K B 3d or 
to Black’s last move 


White. 

(a) 2. 

3. Kt to K B 3d (ch) 

4. Kt to Q Kt 5 th (mate) 


K takes R 
Q to Q R 5th (a) 
Q or B takes Kt 
Q B 2d according 


Black. 

P to Q R 8th (becoming Kt) 
B takes Kt 


IX.— POETRY. 


MY WIFE’S COUSIN. 

Becked with shoes of blackest polish, 
And a shirt as white as snow, 

After matutinal breakfast, 

To my daily desk I go ; 

First a fond salute bestowing 
On my Mary’s ruby lips, 

Which perchance may be rewarded 
With a pair of playful nips. 

All day long across the ledger, 

Still my patient pen I drive, 

Thinking what a feast awaits me, 

In my happy home at five ; 

In my^mall, one-storied Eden, 
Where my wife awaits my coming, 
And our solitary handmaid 
Mutton chops with care is crumbing. 
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When the clock proclaims my freedom. 
Then my hat I seize and vanish ; 

Every trouble from my bosom, 

Every anxious care I banish. 

Swiftly brushing o’er the pavement, 

At a furious pace I go, 

Till I reach my darling dwelling, 

In the wilds of Pimlico. 

Mary, wife, where art thou, dearest ? 
Thus I cry while yet afar ; 

Ah ! what scent invades my nostrils ? 
’Tis the smoke of a cigar ! 

Instantly into the parlour 
Like a maniac I haste ; 

And I find a young Life-Guardsman, 
With his arm round»Mary’s waist. 

And his other hand is playing 
Most familiarly with hers ; 

And I think my Brussels’ carpet 
Somewhat damaged by his spurs. 

** Fire and furies ! what the blazes ?” 
Thus i:i frenzied wrath 1 call ; 

When my spouse her arms upraises, 
With a most astounding squall. 

44 Was there ever such a monster : 

Ever such a wretched wife ? 

Ah how long must I endure it : 

How protract this hateful life ? 

All day long quite unprotected. 

Does he leave his wife at home ; 

And she cannot see her cousins, 

Even when they kindly come 1” 

Then the young Life-Guardsman rising, 
Scarce vouchsafes a single word, 

But with look of deadly menace, 
Clap^his hand upon his sword ; 

And in fear I faintly faulter 
44 This your cousin, then he’s mine I 

Very glad, indeed, to see you, 

Won’t you stop with us, and dine ?” 

Won’t a ferret suck a rabbit ? 

^As a thing of course he stops ; 

And with most voracious swalh 
Walks into my mutton chops. 



The Spirit of the Summer • 

In the twinkling of a bed-post. 

Is each savoury platter clear. 

And he shows uncommon science 
In his estimate of beer. 

Half-and-half goes clown before him. 

Gurgling from the pewter pot ; 

And he moves a counter motion 
For a glass of something hot. 

Neither chops nor beer I grudge him f 
Nor a moderate share of goes ; 

But I know not why he’s always 
Treading upon Mary’s toes. 

Ever more when home returning, 

From the counting-house I come, 

Ho I find the young Life-Guardsman 
Smoking pipes and drinking rum. 

Evermore he stays to dinner. 

Evermore devours my meal ; 

For I have a wholesome horror 
Both of powder and of steel. 

Yet I know he’s Mary’s cousin. 

For my only sou and heir 

Much resembles that young Guardsman, 

With the selfsame curly hair ; 

But I wish he would not always 
Spoil my carpet with his spurs ; 

And I’d rather see his fingers 
In the fire than touching hers. 

■ 

Hon GualtieKs Ballads . 


TIIE SrilUT OF TIIE SUMMER. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 4 TIIE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER.’ 

41 Startle not my lonely gloom, 

Shine not in my darkened room, 

Spirit of the Summer ! 

Winter hoar and Autunm sere 
Shall from me have warmer cheer 
Than thou, radiant coiner ! 

“ Cold — with icicles for hair — 

And Decay — who scarce can bear 
Weight that inly presses — 
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Less do ye offend my sight 
•Than this vision of delight 
With her false caresses ! 


“ Give mo good that will endure. 

Or the grief that mocks at cure ; 

But no passing splendour — 

Cruel mother of a bliss 
Which when rising to her kiss 
She doth so surrender ! 

“ Hence then, Summer ! though thy breath 
Woo with fragrance, and thy wreath 
llansack Nature’s treasure, — • 

Though the enamoured zephyrs creep 
Round tliy robe until they sleep 
Swooning with the pleasure ! 

» 

“ Scarce dost thou attain thy prime 
Ere thine envious servant, Time, 

Narrows daylight’s glory : — 

Flowery meshes that entwine 
Thy feet, are but too apt a sign 
Of thy beauty’s story.” 

Then, with voice that did exhale 
Tenderness, She chid my wail : — 

“ Nought that’s bright should perish! 
Though my form desert thine eyes, — 

Know the beauty never dies 
That the heart can cherish. 

44 Love me ! — Though X quit thy side. 

In thee shall my power abide ; 

And, my grace recalling, 

Thou shalt loveliness perceive 
In the October rose, and grieve 
Gently foi its falling. 

“ Friends that gather round thy hearth 
When the snows envelope earth, 

Shall have greeting fonder 
If in summer twilights ye 
Mutely strayed, and tenderly 
In their hush did ponder. 

44 Angel faces Youth beholds 
When the veil of Time unfolds, 

Though so soon it closes, 

Once beheld are known till death ; 

And on Memory’s bosom Faith 
Placidly reposes. 
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41 Outward beauty thus awakes 
Human love, — and but forsakes 
That the inward yearning, 

By its passion, may create 
Glories rarer than await 
Mortal sight’s discerning, 

44 Bud of Light ! accept each ray 
Would warm thee, though it flit away ; 

That, thy bloom securing, 

Whether come the sun or shower 
lladiance thou around may’st pour 
As thyself enduring !” 


X.— MISCELLANEA. 


Since the Potato disease has been attributed to the aphis vastatoo , great 
interest has been felt by the public upon the subject of this curious tribe of- 
insects. Liniueus assigned the term 44 aphis” to them, but he has left no deriva- 
tion for that word. Notwithstanding various surmises upon the subject, nothing 
is known for certainty as to its probable derivation, and in fact even the 
pronunciation has been a matter of dispute. Some even dispute that the 
potato is destroyed by this aphis. 

The popular story of 44 the Forty Thieves” turns out not to be a genuine 
44 Arabian Nights Entertainment,” though it is generally printed with them. 

44 Ph. D.” denotes 44 Doctor^ of Physics,” i. e. mixed Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Natural History.*— The title of Physi- 
cian or Student of nature has become in our language synonymous with one 
who investigates the origin of diseases and the means of cure — Thus in 
French — Physician is a Natural Philosopher.^ 

44 Isometrical” is literally speaking equally measured. Isometrical perspec- 
tive is so named from the peculiar circumstance of its exhibiting the lines in 
the three principal dimensions on the same scale. 


The Philosophy of Drowning . 

Man is the only animal that drowns naturally. He does so because he is 
endowed with reason, that is to say, with a large spherical brain with a skull 
on it, which rises above his nose. If he falls into deep water in spite of his 
great brain, he has not presence of mind enough to stick his nose out and keep 
it out, as he easily might do ; but his heavy head like a stone presses his nose 
under water. In this position he inhales and fills his chest with water, — so 
that he becomes on the whole so much heavier than watef that he sinks. 
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While the lungs are, filled with air, the body is lighter than its bulk of water, 
and of course swims just as an iron vessel does. All therefore that is neces- 
sary to keep a person from drowning in deep water is to keep the water out of 
the lungs. Suppose yourself a bottle. Your nose is the nozzle of the bottle 
and must be kept out of water. If it goes under, don’t breathe at all till it 
comes out. Then to prevent its going down again, keep every other part 
under — head, legs, arms, all under water but your nose. Do that and you 
can’t sink in any depth of water. All you need to do to secure this is to 
clasp your hands behind your back, and point your nose at the top of the 
heavens and keep perfectly still. Your nose will never go under water to 
the end of time, unless you raise your brain, hand, knee, or foot higher than 
it. Keep still with your nose turned up in perfect impudence, and you arc 
safe. This will do in tolerably still water : in boisterous water you will need 
a little of the art of swimming — Church and State Gazette. 


Diffidence . 

That excessive diffidence, that insurmountable shyness, which is so apt to 
freeze the course of conversation in England, has been very correctly account- 
ed for by Cowper, who says — 

“ Our sensibilities are so acute. 

The fear of being silent makes us mute.” 


W* R1D8DALG, MILITARY ORPHAN PRKSS. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Indian Campaigns , Military Service and Adventures in the 
Far East , fyc, By a Cavalry Officer . 2 vuls. London , C. Ollier . 

Notwithstanding all that has been written and published respecting the 
Indian campaigns, from 1839 to 1846, we have read this work with an 
almost unabated interest. Foreknowing all the results, we could not pay 
a higher tribute to the talent and spirit of the author ; for he who can 
make not a twice, but a ten-times told tale, so attractive, must be owned 
to possess no common share of descriptive ability, llis first landing in 
the East and the personal adventures of that early period, are painted 
in a lively manner ; but when the serious business of the Afghan war in 
1 83!) comes upon the tapis, the narrative naturally assumes a graver tone, 
yet without losing the vivacity of the previous sketches. A return home 
is lightly passed over, and the next operations wjiieh elicit the writer’s 
powers, when he rejoins the service, include the momentous and sanguin- 
ary battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshuhur, Aliwal, and Sobraon. The work 
may, therefore, be said to consist of two parts, applying to two distinct 
periods — the Afghan and the Sikh wars. *We open with the former, and 
select the termination of a skirmishing day, as wc were bearing. Shah 
Soojah towards his capital : 

“At sunset, the forces were withdrawn to camp, having killed about sixty Afghans, 
and taken fifty prisoners, with a loss of only a few wounded oil the udo of the 
British. 

“ The prisoners being brought into the presence of Shah Soojah, declared they 
were Ghazces, or Crusaders, bound by a religious vow to take his head, and that 
the oath of the party would sooner or later be accomplished, although they had 
not been successful in the present attempt. 

“ ‘I will, at all events, secure your head now,* replied the indignant monarch ; and 
beckoning to his executioner, (who was never far from his master's side, knowing 
the Shah's predilection for the office) the speaker's head rapidly disappeared. 

“ The comrades of the decapitated being loth to part with this useful article, 
showed signs of resistance, when the brave and zealous attendants of his majesty 
rushed upon the unarmed prisoners, unrestrained by word or gesture of their king, 
and massacred their victims. 4 


it 
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“ One old man, it js said, escaped to tell his comrades in the mountains the fate of 
the captives. And this act was perpetrated in the midst of the first Christian army 
which had set foot in Afghanistan since the creation of the world. 

“ Let it not be supposed that the suppression of the murder lay in the power of 
the British authorities ; there was not, I believe, one British officer present, and the 
whole merit rests with Shah Soojah ; but lie was viewed as a mere puppet in our 
hands, and on us, throughout Asia, will rest the obloquy of this savage massacre. 
No doubt the Afghans have done as bloody deeds, but it became, therefore, more 
incumbent to show' a better example/’ 

After Shah Soojah was reinstated in Caubul, and Dost Mahomed 
sent prisoner to Bengal, the author lays before us the following stirring 
scene : 

“ The breaking up of a long-standing camp is a scene of no trifling bustle and con- 
fusion. The previous day is usually one of considerable trouble to those who have 
suffered their marching establishment to get out of order ; and when it is requisite to 
replace a camel or a bullock, the new comer, even if found, (and that is generally at 
a ruinous price,) not unfrequently evinces tho most marked repugnance to tents or 
bullock- trunks. Yet, however great the difficult}', the peremptory necessity of the 
habitation being moved before next morning, causes all to be prepared at sunset, 
either by a reduction of baggage, or increase of cattle, save the more provident cam- 
paigners, who rectify such deficiencies without delay. The earliest practicable hours 
are kept by all off duty, and two hours after sunset the camp (if well regulated) is 
quiet enough, unless a horse breaks loose find sets the whole brigade in a state of 
ferment ; for all seem to take a deep interest in the progress of any mud animal who 
tears through the camp, with ropes and pegs flying in wild confusion about bis heels. 
As night advances, even these stray madcaps betake themselves to rest, and the quiet 
is only disturbed by the hourly tramp of patrols, or the challenge of a sentry. This 
gloom and stillness are suddenly dissipated by the shrill startling blast of the trumpet, 
wakening all around to consciousness ami activity. The loud and continued neigh 
from the pickets, and the angry remonstrances of the camels, amidst the* extensive 
buzz of human voices and barking of dogs, tell that man and brute are both aware of 
the time having come for their allotted duties. Sticks and dry grass raked into 
pyramids are sending forth volumes of smoke in one place, and in another are rising 
into high crackling fires, round which may be seen groups of dusky figures squatted 
together, inhaling their morning hookahs, or spreading their long bony hands to the 
flames, and listlessly regarding their more assiduous brethren occupied in striking the 
tents, or fitting loads on ' the backs of tho beasts of burden. But think not, my lazy 
fire-worshiper, thi» indolence is unobserved ; the eye of the occupant of yonder tent 
is upon you : he advances softly towards the fire, his arm is raised, and the descend- 
ing lfittio causes a momentary scene of flight and confusion which is immediately 
’succeeded by a zealous attention to duty, proving the salutary force of the 4 Argu- 
mentum ad baculinum.* Although this is not an orthodox, logical, or even legal ar- 
gument, it is nevertheless, frequently usod in India, and is generally conclusive. Next 
morning, the voice, unaccompanied ny manual exercise, will produce tho desired effect. 

“ The loads being packed, and all the tents save three or four lazy stragglers, 
having disappeared, the second trumpet sends its shrill echoes through the lines, 
and gives warning that the treadmill will soon bo at work. Beware of that camel’s 
mouth gaping close to your hand in the dark, or he will spoil it for holding a rein or 
a sabre ; and beware the treacherous tent-peg, which lurks in savage gloom for the 
shins of the unwary. ‘ It is no use cursing the peg. Why did you not get out 
of its way whon you found it was not inclined to get out of yours ?* cries a facetious 
neighbour, as you stoop to rub the lacerated shin, and narrowly escape being 
trampled by an elephant, who is hustling off with a few hundred weight of canvas 
and tent-poles hanging about him. 

“ The third trumpet and a cup of boiling coffee generally accompany each other, if 
your khansamah belong to the right Dean Swift’s breed ; and it is no punishment to 
insist on his drinking it himself— -the man would swallow a cup of cayenne and fire, 
without winking, t 
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“ Tho troops are* formed in dusky masses on their alarm-posts ; the commanding 
officer rides along the line ; the word of command is given* and passed down tho 
squadrons : the welcome note for the march is heard, and tho tramping of the steeds 
raises an impenetrable cloud of dust around the column, as we cheerfully turn our 
backs on Caubul, most probably for ever ; the band prophetically striking up, 4 Hatil- 
mitulidh,’ or something which I mistook for it.” 

We read the subjoined reflections with regret, as they more than corro- 
borate the unfavourable picture of Mr. Chaplain Acland, on which we 
commented in reviewing his book : 

“ It is a strange sensation that interview which we are constrained to hold with 
death ; yet, with all the imaginary terrors in which he is clad, the brave man readily 
meets him lace to face. That those only who are, morally speaking, prepared to 
die, fear not death, is too wild a theory to be maintained : lor many of us have seen 
the hardened malefactor advance, with unfaltering step and fearless aspect to the 
sen Hold, while in the ranks of the timid have been numbered some of the best of 
mankind. 

“ And my fellow-countrymen here, who have, at least been educated in the 
nmslnnt hearing of the word of God -—arc they more fitted to die than those miserable 
heathens were, whose carcases art 1 now tainting the atmosphere ? Let those who 
art* more competent to judge of such matters decide. We, who, according to the 
declaration of our divines and the boast of government , are sent out to retain posses- 
sion of this vast country, and to exhibit to the benighted natives the benefits and 
example of Christianity, have performcd*the latter part of our ministry in a singular 
manner, unless it is to be effected by daily instances of blasphemy, drunkenness, and 
debauchery, that the natives of India are enabled to witness. And yet they have been 
inapt scholars, for wc have failed signally in propagating amongst them the two 
former accomplishments, and I question much if they have excelled us in the latter. 
And yet let it not be imputed to us that we are the only, or the greatest, 
transgressors. Let the traveller who has 'wandered through the bazaars of Cairo, 
Bombay, Caubul, Delhi, or Canton, and marked the character and occupation of the 
Mussulman, Glieber, and idolater, compare them with the gin-palaces, cafds, bull 
fights, and gardens or thoroughfares of London, Paris, Madrid, Vienna, and Naples, 
and exult (if candour will admit) in the moral advantages of civilized Europe.” 

Journeying across Peshawur we are informed : 

• 

44 The government of this district was in tho hands of General Avitabild, an Italian 
ollicer, who had served for a long time under Runjeet Singh, and had been raised by 
him to distinction and wealth. Ilis government, although severe, was generally allow- 
ed to have kept the savage neighbours of the adjacent mountains in more terror and 
subjection than any former governor was enablfyl to attain. According to Runjuet’s 
code, no capital punishment was inflicted on the Sikhs by law; but this was in no way 
applicable to tin; marauders dwelling in tho hills which border Peshawur, on whom, as 
well as over the Mussulman population of Peshawur, the governor occasionally endea- 
voured to make up for Runjcet’s misplaced leniency. Numerous examples of punish- 
ment were presented to our view near the city walls on the high palm-trees, to which 
were appended strings of such acorns as Trois Echellos and Petit Andrfc loved to adorn 
the oaks of Plessis les Tours with, in the days of Louis Onze. On every side of the city, 
were seen well-furnished gibbets, or frail and wasted relics of humanity, strung upon 
beams, nailed between the blighted palms. Those who had recently been promoted 
to tlicir exalted situations were favourites with the kites and vultures, whose discor- 
dant screams of health and prosperity to Governor Avitabile, whilst circling round 
their hideous repast, were gloomily answered by the rattling and clatter of some well- 
picked skeletons, as they swung to and fro in the evening blast. Disgusting as these 
object^ seemed, we must nevertheless, according to the opinion and quotation of an 
American traveller, hail them as testimonies of civilization. If an a^eal to the worst 
passions of mankind be a test of civilization, Mr. Willis is in the right ; but I confess 
I have felt much more gratified in seeing a rudo and uneducated # llindoo turn with 
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loathing from the execution of a criminal about to be blown from a cannon than T 
have at tho oxhibition*of thousands of my countrymen struggling for places, and 
paying high prices for seats, to witness the protracted dying struggles of a malefactor 
and fellow-sinner. 

“ In Afghanistan, no sooner is the light applied to the touchhole of tho cannon, 
than the limbs of the victims are distributed to tho winds of heaven ; but in England, 
in Christian England, where societies for preventing cruelty to animals have been 
established, and rewards offered for the speediest method of ending the sufferings ot 
beasts, the agonies and struggles of a fellow creature, whilst undergoing a death, 
(which according to tho letter of the law, is not expected to be instantaneous,) are 
deemed a lit subject for the entertainment of the multitude *, for it is notorious that 
Englishmen prefer attending an execution to any other resort of public amusement. 
Yet this disgusting spectacle, this barbarous relie of despotic authority, is to be 
exhibited and justified solely on the plea of example. I cannot bring myself to 
believe that one solitary mortal was ever deterred from committing a murder by the 
fact of his having witnessed a public execution ; whereas tho very notoriety has 
been known to excite men to earn the vile publicity. 

“ At Pcshawur, the systematic method of suspension by the neck was not universally 
adopted, for the fancy of the executioner was occasionally shown by a varied 
figure of victims suspended alternately by the head and heels. At Pcshawur, also, 
has been revived the nearly obsolete, ^but classical punishment of skinning alive. 
The executioner begins this operation by raising the skin on the soles of the feet, 
which is then torn in strips upwards, and the wretched creature is left vainly to wish 
for the relief which death sometimes does not afford within two hours of tho inllie- 
tion. 

“ Cutting off the arms and legs, and steeping the stumps in hot oil, putting out the 
oyes, or docking the ears of the culprits, are the milder corrections for minor delin- 
quencies. 

“ I shall not attempt to deny that the daring atrocities which have been perpetrated 
require to be restrained with a strong hand, and punished with death, but the pro- 
traction of suffering cannot, I think, be exculpated. If life must be taken, let it be 
done without parade or procession, and, above all, let it be instantaneous.” 

To get rid of the painful subject, let us extract a passage connected 
with numismatics and other antiquities : 

“ According to the prevalent opinion, Jellalabad lays claim to considerable anti- 
quity, as it has been supposed to represent the site of ancient Nysa. Numerous 
copper coins, as well as some curious antiques, have been from time to time collected 
in the vicinity of this pkee by the natives. Unfortunately, nearly all the gold and 
silver coins and reliques havo been melted down as the natives themselves admitted, 
and converted into bungles, nose and car-rings or other ornaments, for the dusky 
beauties of Jellalabad. Several copper coins, bearing the names of llcrmieus, king 
of Nysa, distinctly legible, were bought amongst tho country people. The inscription 
was in Greek letters, and as follows : 

AB2IAEOS 'EPMATOY SflTIIPOS. 

“ Those of the Bactrian monarchs found in different parts of the country are also 
in Greek ; and the figures and hieroglyphics on tho coins have been converted, by 
erudite conjectures, into an endless variety of meanings. Heaven, earth, and sea have 
been ransacked to discover the symbolical allusions on a piece of gangrened copper ; 
and the half-effaced toes of a Bactrian savage were successively mistaken for the signs 
of the Zodiac, the trident of Neptune, and a Barbarian coronet. By dint of much 
cleansing, the toes became apparent, then appeared the legs ; and over them, the body 
anj intellectual countenance of the tiresome Hermams shone conspicuous, with a well- 
flattened nose, and a pair of monstrous eyes, one of which seemed to leer with a know- 
ing expression of cunning on his indefatigable polishers.” 

We now coni# to the second division of the work, viz., the Sikh war and 
conquest of the Punjaub ; but these must be reserved for another paper. — 
Athenceum , Jan.^ 1848; 
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We have remarked that the author’s battle-pieces are of a very striking 
character — the bulletin of Sobraon, is indeed admirable; and we must 
add, that the freedom and good sense with which all the great movements 
and struggles are discussed, reflect much credit upon the writer. lie indi- 
cates faults and errors on several occasions, but we must leave these mat- 
ters to military authorities, feeling that our criticisms must be impertinent 
upon the criticisms in the volume before us. Having left the sagacious 
and gallant proceedings of General Pollock, the saviour of our Indian 
empire at the most critical moment of its existence, when he took on him- 
self the vast responsibility of delaying the order to retreat, and then 
marched on to victory through the dreaded mountain passes covered with 
desperate Khyberees, our guide transfers us to the banks of the Sutlej in 
1845 ; but we must take a curious notice of the Cholera on our way: 

“ Early one morning, as we were sitting in the verandah of my friend’s house, two 
inhabitants of a neighbouring village made their appearance, and began a most dolo- 
rous tale regarding the devastations committed among their kindred by a cruel ghost, 
to eject which they solicited the sahib’s aid. 

“ 4 It is well,’ replied the controller of spirits ; * go, the ghost shall be caught/ 

“ With a submissive reverence due to such power, the two gentlemen in black took 
their departure, evidently satisfied with the success of their mission. 

“ 'I he ghost complained of was the cholera, which pays frequent visits to this coun- 
try, but rarely resides more than a Jjpw days in a village, when he takes wing in 
search of fresh victims. 

“ A cliuprassie, or messenger, dressed in the belt and insignia of office, is sent to 
the village, and ordered to await until the scourge abates ; and as imagination, beyond 
a doubt, lias much iutluence in this disease, the arrival of the chuprassie, sent officially 
to catch the ghost, has no doubt a salutary effect on the superstition of the sufferers ; 
and probably, on leaving, there is not a soul in the place foolhardy enough to doubt 
that the ghost has taken his departure under the chuprassie’s belt.” 

After the conflict at Moodkee we have the equally fierce and more 
bloody strife at Ferozeshuhur, to which the following remarkable episodes 
belong : 

“ Hoping that yet, ere night had fallen, the Sikhs might be driven from all their 
entrenchments, an order was issued for Colonel White’s brigade of cavalry to charge 
the daring front which was still presented for defence. With alacrity was the order 
obeyed, and the exhausted British infantry rested for tfh interval on their arms, 
whilst a rushing sound, as of a suddenly bursting tempest, was heard approaching 
the fray, and onwards came II. M. 3rd Light Dragoons to the charge. Tho entrench- 
ments and the batteries w ere equally futile obstacles to oppose those gallant cavaliers, 
though the former brought many a horse and rider to the ground, and the latter tor© 
a deadly gap through their ranks . Onwards poured the glittering squadrons, in spite 
of all resistance, over the entrenchments, past the batteries, through the very heart 
of the enemy’s camp, the Sikhs falling back bewildered at this unexpected mode of 
warfare. 

“ Though paralyzed for a time by the strange onslaught of these bold horsemen 
charging for a second time resolutely into the midst of their army, yet the Sikhs, 
recovering from their surprise, began to pour a destructive fire of musketry amongst 
the Dragoons, who had been much scattered, owing to the ground over which they 
had charged ; and, as each saddle was emptied, countless knives and tulwars awaited 
the ill-fated soldier who was dismounted. 

“ Having ridden throughout the enemy’s lines, and being much broken and thinned 
in numbers, they now charged back again, though scarcely bringing two-thirds of their 
numbers unwounded out of the enemy’s lines. 

“ One officer, Lieut. Burton, having lost his charger amongst hordes of the enemy, 
and Wight hopelessly for another, perceived a party of dragoons closo to him, and, 
seizing the tail of a horse, was dragged by him at full speed through the camp, until, 
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on arriving at the entrenchments, the trooper, bounding over the ditch, dashed the 
officer with such violence against the counterscarp that he lost the hold lie had so 
desperately retained, but still lives to confirm the tale. 

“ Darkness now caused the fire on each side to slacken, part of tho enemy’s camp 
and field-works being in our possession, whilst tho Sikhs continued to hold the 
remainder ; but darkness brought no rest to the brave and w'caried soldier ; for tho 
enemy’s expense magazines continued to explode in various parts of the works, fho 
slow matches or burning cartridges falling amongst them, and several were blown up 
or scorched thereby. The main column of our troops were, in consequence of these 
disasters, ordered to withdraw outside the trenches, where they lay amongst the 
bodies of their dead and dying comrades, worn out with their almost unreniitted exer- 
tions ; faint from hunger, but, worse thun all, parched with intolerable thirst, as few 
of the water-carriers who accompany an Indian army on active sen ice had ventured 
to the ground where the Britons lay during that awful night. 

‘‘The enemy had no intention of allowing the time to pass unprofitably while dark- 
ness prevailed, but, on ascertaining the position occupied by our soldiers outside the 
entrenchments, they sent spies who indicated tho direction by tinkling a bell and run- 
ning or by affixing a blue light to a stick, which was placed in the ground and 
lighted to serve as a direction for the Sikli guns, which forthwith opened a galling 
fire. One cannon of heavy metal was plied with such effect that II. M. 80tli Regi- 
ment, and 1st Europeans, were ordered to advance and take it, which duty they 
speedily accomplished. 

“ The night of the 21st of December, naturally the longest of the year, seemed 
almost an eternity to the “ woarii d army of the Sutlej,” and unhappily proved so to 
many, for the Sikhs lost no opportunity of ipflicting injury. 

“ The thirst which afflicted many was so oppressive, that it overcame all other con- 
siderations, and many of the soldiers strayed in search of jvatcr towards the village, 
heedless of the vicinity of the enemy. ***** 

“The casualties were, 694 killed, and 1721 wounded ; but, of these, the British 
regiments suffered a heavy proportion, losing nearly 5t)0 killed, and more than 1 100 
wounded. These losses, added to those at Moodkee, gave a sum total of 3287 hors da 
combat^ out of an army amounting altogether to about 16,000 actually engaged. 

“ Those who had fallen in action were only partly interred in the trendies, for the 
wounded demanded all the attention that could be bestowed. 

“ The enemies’ bodies were left to the disposal of the jackals and vultures, who 
fulfilled their task very imperfectly, satiety having made them epicures. 

“The country, from the field of Fcmzcshuhur to the fords of Uurceka, marked the 
track of the eneiuv’s retreat by the corpses of soldiers wounded in the battle, who had 
died on the road, but the actual number of the enemy’s loss could not have exceeded 
ourowu.” 

< 

The author takes the most favourable notice possible of the first disas- 
trous action under Sir Harry Snjith at Bhodiwal, where even the hospital 
resources were cut off, and the hapless wounded consigned to intense 
suffering and death. This doubtful struggle was fortunately redeemed by 
the valour displayed at Aliwal, of which the subjoined notices pertain (for 
we avoid entering into the accounts of the general actions) ; 

“ A deserter from tho Bengal Horse Artillery (John Porter, by name) fell into our 
hands during tho enemy’s retreat, and was recognised by some of his former asso- 
ciates. lie had been some time in the Sikh service, and had been instrumental in 
directing the fire of the light guns upon his countrymen, for which employment he 
would have been speedily consigned to the tender mercies of the kites and vultures, 
had not the soldiers who captured him been restrained from carrying their resent- 
ment to touch lengths, and the political agent, hoping to make some use of the 
renegade, saved hi $ life. Mr. Jonn Porter had apparently imbibed a strong prcdilec- 
adopted country, and maintained that it would bo impossible to subdue 
jjjp djfikhs with the present forces which the British Government had assembled on the 
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north-western frontier; but his opinion on this and other matters was hardly of 
sufficient value to have saved his life. 

“ This man was more fortunate than another Englishman in the Sikh ranks at 
Ferozeshuhur who, during the storm of the works by the British infantry, fell 
amongst the assailants, crying aloud — * Spare me, lads ! 1 am an Englishman, and 

belonged to the old 44th !’ His appeal was answered by several bayonets and 
execrations. 

S“ On the afternoon of the 29 th of January, the field-hospital, with the wounded 
num, was removed into Loodiana. I rode over to see a brother-officer who had been 
seriously wounded, and shall never forget the sad scene of human suffering presented 
to view. Outside the hospital tents were laid the bodies of those who had recently 
died; many in the contorted positions in which the rigid hand of death had fixed 
them: others, more resembling sleep than death, had culmly passed away, struck 
down in full vigour and robust bodily health, when the human frame, it was natural 
to suppose, would have struggled more fiercely with its arch enemy; but the groans 
of the sufferers undergoing painful surgical operations were more grievous to the 
senses than the sight of those who needed no mortal aid. rain, in all its degrees and 
hideous varieties was forcibly portrayed on every square yard of earth which 
surrounded me ! and, passing from sufferer to sufferer, L felt, or fancied I felt, each 
patient’s c^e following wistfully the movements uf such fortunate visitants as were 
exempted from the services of the knife or Uucet, and sometimes dwelling reproach- 
fully on the useless spectator of their sufferings. I felt it was almost a sacrilege to 
remain in such a place without being useful; but the medical officers and hospital 
assistants so zealously fulfilled every minute detail for the relief of their patients, that 
sympathy was the only offering we coul<] present to our stricken comrades. 

“ Whilst raising the canvas door of a dark tent which I was entering, I 
stumbled, and nearly fell over the leg of some one stretched across the entrance. 
When 1 turned to make apologies to the owner, I found it had none, but, on a pallet 
beside it, lay its former possessor, who had just undergone amputation; beyond him 
I 113 a dead artilleryman; and further on, amongst stumps of arms protruding from 
the pallets, lay my wounded brother-officer, wild appeared to suffer much more from 
the surrounding objects than from his own severe personal injuries. But the atten- 
tion bestowed on those wounded at Aliwal, differed much from a preceding occasion, 
where the hospital stores and conveniences had been so far outmarched, that 
only two rushlights were procurable to illuminate the hospital. 

“ In the course of the 29th, at Loodiana, better shelter was afforded; and its proxi- 
mity to the sanatorium in the mountains gave a cheering prospect for the approach- 
ing hot season to those who were not qualified to become food for powder. 

“ On the evening of the 29th, the remains of all the officers who had fallen in action 
were interred in front of the standard guards, and amongst them were many deeply 
regretted by their comrades. All were young, and most had fallen in their first 
field; but a soldier’s grave has, from the earliest records of mankind, been deemed 
the most honourable, and often the most desirable passage from this scene of trial.” 

But Sobraon claims the most awful impression of all. Witness the 
annexed quotations ; 

“ As we lay under arms on our allotted posts, every ear was intently listening, in 
expectation of the first boom from the mortars and howitzers which were to announce 
the commencement of the work of death. 

“ All awaited in silent and earnest attention the appointed signal, and scarcely the 
clash of a sabre could be heard which might convoy to the enemy’s pickets an alarm 
of the approach of the formidable host which were preparing to assail the doomed 
garrison. Not even an expiring groan or shriek had been heard from the Sikh 
advanced posts, which had been marked for destruction, and we were speculating 
whether the misty appearance round the horizon would be dispelled by the increasing 
light Af day, when a Hash from our batteries, succeed by the roar of one of the mon- 
ster Howitzers, and the rushing sound of the hissing mass of iron hurled forth and 
bursting over the Sikh entrenchments, was the long-expected herald of battle.” 
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The battle rages, and a singular instance ot heroism may be detached : 

44 Under General Gilbert's command were the Su moor battalion, which had joined 
the force at Loodiana, and these fine little Gooikhos gave evidence that they had not 
degenerated in military prowess since the memorable Ncpaulese war. The corps is 
composed of riflemen, carrying in their girdles a c looked knife ( termed a ‘ kookeiy’), 
to give the coup-dc-grace to the wounded and they used the hideous instrument with 
unaccountable zeal against the Sikhs As they were known to possess relatives aiju 
connections amongst the Khalsa troops, it had been a matter of doubt with many that 
their hands would have been amongst the foremost m the held, but the battle-cry 
roused their hereditary ardour, and overcame eveiy other consideration. Their gallant 
leader. Captain J. Fisher, whose exploits with the rifle arc well known to those who 
have been his companions m the hunting-fields of the Dhoon, had just surmounted 
the parapet, when he perceived a battery not sixty yaids distant from him, which 
continued to gall the assailants with incessant rounds of grape Seizing a rifle fi om 
the hands of one of his Goorkhas, Fisher rested his arm on the parape t, and the next 
second pierced with a utte-ball the artilleryman, who was about to apply the slow 
match to the touch -hole ot a cannon Receiving the loaded niles hom the hands ot 
the soldiers, who handed them up to their cOtnmander, he continued to deal lapid 
destruction amongst the Sikh golundauze. 

44 A party of Sikh infantry, who wertf placed m defence of the battery, at last per- 
ceived the marksman, who was quickly silencing their cannon, and, pounng a volley 
m that direction, the gallant soldier rolled back amongst the corpses which strewed 
the exterior of the works 

44 The field ot Sobraon did not bear on its crimsoned surface a soldier more deeply 
regretted by all who knew him than the fallen chief of the Sirmoor battalion * * 

“Immediately the enemy had finally disappeared, parties were detached fiom 
each regiment to bury their dead, and the Biitish army returned to the quaitcis 
which they bad quitted on that memorable morning. The 10th ot Februaiy brought 
no rest to our gallant chief, who hastened, after the enemy's defeat, to Jbcrozepore, 
to direct the passage of the Sutlej fry Sir John Grey’s division, on that veiy mghf, 
when it was natuial to suppose, theie was little likelihood ot the Sikh aimy taking 
any measures to oppose our progress. The jiontoon tram under tho du notion ot 
our engineers, was in readiness tor this important movement, and the advanced 
guard of the army crossed without any accident on the bridge, which was finally 
completed within two days for the tiansit of the whole army. 

u The wounded on the British side had been better piovidod for than on any 
former occasion, although the number of soldiers who had been struck down caused 
a scarcity of conveyances. All were as speedily as possible remov ed into Fero/e- 
pore, where the whole cantonment had been converted into a hospital, and every 
attention was bestowed which medical aid could afford or humanity suggest 

44 On the day following the action, many Sikhs came across, unarmed, m search 
of their deceased comrades, and no interruption being offered to them in the dis- 
charge of these sacred duties, in a Short time small tires were seen to arise on vari- 
ous parts of the field of battle, and many of the fallen warriors were consigned to 
the names. 

44 Two days after the battle, the strange sight was witnessed ot British and Sikhs, 
Hindoos and Mussulmen, wandering indiscriminately over the held where all had so 
recently been engaged m mortal contost.” 

With one more notice of our enemies we conclude our review of this 
animated and interesting publication : 

44 Thq pfa Of the Sikh sirdars, since Rumect's death, has presented also a tragical 
catalogue thirty-five have been murdered, seven died a natural death, eleven were 
killMth the late actions, twelve remain living at Lahore. 

JWnder the present reduced state of the bikh army, it is not the least pr >bable 
ttfpthe nation can ever become again the toimidable cnemj which they have lately 
Hn found.” 
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Two light, airy, and attractive volumes 5 written in § flippant tone and 
dashing style, not unsuited to the compositions of one evidently more 
accustomed to handle the sword than the pen — to bridle the fury of a 
war-horse than to rein-in the suggestions of an impetuous fancy ; exhi- 
biting a pertness in the lighter passages, which, whether it tell against the 
^writer or for him, is mostly amusing ; and in the more * serious portions — 
when recounting the dangers and difficulties of dreary marches through 
barren countries under a vertical sun and with enemies on every side, or 
describing the stirring incidents of the siege, the storm, the skirmish, and 
the battle, — having a direct and impetuous earnestness which pictures the 
scene with the reality of a no contemptible dramatic power. The work is 
marked with the peculiar idiosyncracies of the Englishman and the soldier 
— lively anecdote and curious remark : and altogether, although the ground 
has often been traversed and described before, it is written with so much 
spirit and freshness as to make it agreeable reading for an idle hour. 

As a pleasant introduction to the volumes themselves, we extract a few 
random passages ; — leaving the reader to turn to the continuous narrative 
or otherwise, as his relish for the kind of literary aliment may determine 
him. m 

The author thus describes his first night on the shores of Hindustan, 
and the nocturnal enemies which disturbed his repose. — 

41 We earn© to anchor, on the third morning after quitting Kedgeree, under the 
walls of Fort William, and found H.M.’s 3d Dragoons encamped on the glacis. About 
four in the afternoon, the heat having considerably abated, we disembarked, and 
marched into the Fort, where quarters had been provided for our men, though none for 
the officers, as the brigade-major informed us, at the same time stating, that as a dif- 
ference of opinion existed on that subject between himself and the fort-major, we must 
wait until he (of the Queen’s) had craftily overcome him (of the Company’s), and 
induced the latter individual to house us. There is an old proverb about a man 
between two stools being likely to come to the ground, which was fully illustrated in 
our case, for, both of our supports for a night’s rest in Fort William having given 
way, we came to the earth, though fortunatoly in the tents of the 3d Dragoons, im- 
mediately under the walls of the Foffc, where our fall was kindly broken by cloaks 
spread on the ground to receive us. I was composing myself to sleep as comfortably 
as circumstances would permit, when suddenly a volley of screams, as though pro- 
ceeding from the lungs of ten thousand demons, caused me to start on my feet, sup- 
posing the camp to have been invaded by the infernal regions. My host, lying in the 
opposite recess of the tent, being a man of somes days’, experience, begged me not to 
disturb myself, as it was only the jackals. — ‘Only the jackals !’ but they are pretty 
nearly enough to murder sleep, I thought, as I laid myself down to await the cessa- 
tion of their intolerable howls. Silence at length ensued, and I was just falling 
asleep, when a low gurgling noise arose close to my ears, and continued with the 
most monotonous regularity : * Good heaven ! ’ I cried, after listening intently for a 
few minutes, ‘that must come from the diabolical bandicoots, of which I have often 
heard from old Indians.’ I drew my sword, and awaited their advance in a violent 
perspiration, for I have an insuperable abhorrence to the whole rat tribe ; but they 
had no intention of coming to close quarters. No, their cursed pipes sounded the ad- 
vance, unheeded by the main body. My enemies, nevertheless, seemed tobemus* 
tering ; for the gurgle was taken up by a reinforcement from the opposite side of the 
tent, interrupted occasionally by a low, muttering sound : 

Jam jam etficaci do maims scientist 

‘I submit ; it is impossible to sleep through this interminable persecution, and a man’s 
days j/L this climate must be necessarily short without rest !’ Thus I exclaimed, as 

c 
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jumping up, I threw my cloak aside, and paced the tent in a fever, saluted incessantly 
Iby the unearthly gurgle. My friend lay on the opposite side, sleeping as calmly as if 
there were no such things in the world to torture us as jackals or bandicoots. The 
morning was just breaking, and I stepped out of the tent, in hope of being taken for a 
ghost by the jackals, and thus retaliating by fright on a portion of my enemies— when, 
10 ! the veil of mystery was withdrawn, and there sat two Hindoos smoking the pipe 
of the country, commonly known by the name of hubble-bubble, which noisy instru- 
ments I had mistaken all night for the bandicoots. This was too absurd. I bur * 
into a fit of laughter, which awakened my friend, who hastily joined me, whtti I 
related my grievance. Having silenced the smokers, I soon enjoyed the rest I had 
almost despaired of attaining.” 

Our author was soon marched off to the north-western provinces, in the 
neighbourhood of the Ilimalayah mountains : — which of course he visited, 
and describes. — 

“ Our party, consisting of three officers of my regiment and myself, started on the 
evening of 1st of August, and having halted during the heat of the next day at a 
house on the road, erected for the convenience of travellers by government, we 
reached the foot of the hills at daybreak on the 3rd instant. We remained at a 
small inn recently established there, awaiting an interval in the torrents of rain 
which were descending, before we commenced our ascent. After the greater part of 
the day had passed without the occurrence of this lucid interval, I started with one 
of our party to mount the precipitous hills wjiich towered above us, enveloped in mist. 
We procured two sturdy little mountain-ponies, that despised our weight, and dash- 
ing through the torrents of rain, breasted the rough acclivity. The mountains from 
Raj pore rise abruptly in a constant succession of sharp and lofty peaks, whose sides 
from beneath appear nearly perpendicular. The roads, which are about two yards 
in breadth, are cut round the sides of the mountains, and winding by a gradual 
ascent round some, conduct you slowly upwards ; on others, the circuit being im- 
peded, or too extensive for the former system, a zig-zag road is made, to bring you 
more rapidly, though much more laboriously, to their brow, whence a ridge frequently 
stretches across to the adjacent mountains. The spirited little hill-ponies carried 
us fearlessly across these narrow passes, on each side of which a yawning abyss 
frequently descends, till lpst to sight amid the gloomy shade of the rocks and shrubs 
projecting from its sides ; whilst the mountain torrents, roaring above and beneath 
and frequently dashing in their impetuous course across the path you are pursuing, 
present a wild and magnificent sight. Night had far advanced, and our ponies 
began to exhibit unequivocal symptoms of weariness from their severe toil, when we 
arrived at the hotel; taen standing at Mussouri, for the reception of travellers. Here, 
we soon divested ourselves of our well-soaked garments, and enjoyed the unusual 
Eastern luxury of a blazing fire. Next morning, the weather having cleared up, I 
sallied forth to enjoy the varied and beautiful scenery, and scrambled to the summit 
of Landour, which stands about 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. On tho 
front, towered the Tyne range, about 10,000 feet in height ; and far beyond 
these, Juumootri and Gungootri, whence flow the sources of the Jumna and 
Ganges, are visible, their summits glittering with everlasting snow, from an 
elevation of 24,000 feet. On the right of this barrier of eternal snow, was 
dimly visible the peak of Dwalagiri, whose hoarv heights, though untrodden 
by the foot of mortal man, have been measured by his ingenuity, and pronounced 
to be the loftiest in the world. Dazzled with the resplendent and gorgeous scene, 
whose reflection from the morning sun became too much for the eye to endure, I 
turned to look down on the beautiful and fertile valley of the I)oune, which lay 
stretched beneath, and through which the Ganges, extricating itself from the moun- 
tains, rushed, in its turbid and meandering course, into the plains $ whilst on the 
other side of the same fairy valley, the clear and stately Jumna flowed majestically 
onwards, to unitp its crystal waters with its sister river at Allahabad. The (sceiftfy * 
here is excessively striking to the traveller, on account of the miserably barton and 
uninteresting flats he must traverse ere reaching these mountains, which \ature 
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why we cannot to a certain extent coin precious stones, lancJ^ houses, property 
as well as bullion, is a mystery we do not pretend to understand. We 
remember Sir I. Brunei calculating that there were as many gold watches 
amongst our population as if laid touching each other along the turnpike-road 
would reach some fifty miles ; why cannot we have them represented in circu- 
lation ? But truce to discussions upon what nobody seems to agree about ; 
anth^o the History of the Bank, which is blamed and praised for precisely the 
same acts, just .as parties see them through the light of their own pursuits or 
wants. 

Mr. Francis’ early description of the money-lending classes in England 
shows us the Jews severely oppressed, first mouthed to be last swallowed, 
whenever king or feudal lord needed their riches ; but still not utterly destroyed, 
because they might be used again and again. 

“It appears, then, (he says) from the slight sketch given of this remarkable body, 
that the writer is justified in terming them the compulsory bankers of the period. 
Their earliest known persecution occurred in 1189, during the reign of Kicliard Canir 
de Leon, about the period that the first European bank, the bank of Venice, was 
established. While the rude barbarism of the north resorted to the policy shortly 
to be described, Venice, with all the grandeur of an advanced commercial knowledge, 
established, upon a scale so just that it has since served as a model for its suc- 
cessors, the earliest bank in Europe. 

41 Towards the end of the thirteenth century, the country ceased to receive support 
from the Hebrew. Edward I., unable to resist a grant from Tarliament, and stimu- 
lated by the prospect of an immediate booty, consented to the expulsion of this 
people from England. With what circumstances of degradation and cruelty it was 
conducted, let the chronicles of the time repeat ; but from this period to their 
re -admission, during the government of the great and politic Cromwell, in the 
seventeenth century, they ceased to interfere with the monetary or commercial trans- 
actions of the English community. 

“ It is, we think, difficult to account, excepting by the bigotry of the age, for the 
intense hatred borne to this insulted race. It would, perhaps, be still more difficult to 
find a reason for the great folly which prompted their expulsion, at the expence of a re- 
venue so easily obtained, were it not possible that some light may be thrown on, and 
some excuse made for, this great political error, by the fact, that, in the same century, 
the Lombards, by which general term the early Italian merchants of Genoa, Florence, 
and Venice were known, came over and established themselves in the street which 
still bears their name. With them came many of the arts and the Skill of trade ; with 
them came the only knowledge of banking, then possessed ; with them came into 
more common use 4 the wonderful invention* of bills of exchange, by the agency of 
which they remitted money to their own country. • Success followed exertion ; a firm 
footing was obtained by the skilful Lombard $ he was the first, who, uniting to tho 
art of the goldsmith the science of the banker, took the initiative in that business, 
which has since been the agency of so much good, and which has been found to 
increase with the trade and commerce of the country.’* 

The Goldsmiths succeeded : 

• 

“ They were a rich body ; and it was natural that the richest should be most 
trusted. Those servants, therefore, who yet remained in charge of their master’s 
money, lent it, at 4d. per cent, per diem, to the Goldsmith, who saw a new branch of 
business opening, and caught the first glimpse of modern banking. The troubles of 
the time, which prevented country gentlemen from keeping their rents in their own 
m ansions, made them glad to remit it to persons of responsibility. The Goldsmith 
eqlftdly glad to pay a small interest, with the prospect of landing it at an 
increasejvprofit. The necessitous merchant applied for loans at a high usance. The 
rich dqjosited their cash, for security, without interest. The widow and the orphan 
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received four per cent- ; and, with the money thus obtained, the Goldsmith was able 
to increase, his business by the somewhat now branch of discounting bills. 

“They thus became. money borrowers and receivers of rents. They lent money to 
the King on tho security of the taxes. The receipts they issued for the money lodged 
at their houses, circulated from hand to hand, and were known by the name of Gold- 
smiths’ Notes. These may be considered the first kind of bank notes issued in 
England.” 

Sir Thomas Gresham was the author of a great advance, but 

“ The celebrity of tho first banking house belongs, by common consent, to Mr. 
Francis Child. This gentleman, who was the father of his profession, and possessed 
of largo property, began busines shortly after the restoration. lie was originally 
apprentice to William Wheeler, goldsmith and banker, whose shop was on the site of 
the present banking house. The foundation of his importance arose from the good 
old fashion of marrying his master’s daughter, and through this, he succeeded to tho 
estate and business. The latter he subsequently confined entirely to the banking 
department.” 

Child’s books date back to 1620 ; Messrs. Hoares* to 1680 ; and Messrs. 
Snows’ to 1685. ; 

William Paterson, within a few years from this period, schemed and 
founded the National Bank. Of him Mr. Francis observes : 

“ William Paterson, one of those men whoso capacity is measured by failure or 
success, was the originator of the new. Bank, and it is, perhaps, unfortunate for his 
fame, that no biography exists of this remarkable person. As the projector of the 
present bank of Scotland, as the very soul of the celebrated Darien Company, and as 
the founder of the Bank of England, he deserves notice. A speculative as well 
as an adventurous man, he proved his belief in the practicability of the Darien 
scheme by accompanying that unfortunate expedition ; and the formation of the 
bank of England was the object of his desires and the subject of his thoughts for a 
long time previous to its establishment. 

“ William Patterson was born in Traillflatt, in tho county of Dumfries, in 10/58. 
Having been educated for the church, he indulged a naturally adventurous disposi- 
tion, by visiting the West Indian Islands under pretext of converting the Indians. 
Ilis real occupation is stated however to have been very different, as he mingled with 
and perhaps formed part of those daring buccaneers, the exploits of whom form so 
romantic a chapter in the byeways of history. During this period Paterson made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the capabilities of the Isthmus of Darien, better 
known as the Isthmus of Panama. * This place, which is between Mexico and Peru,’ 
says a modem writer, * is within six weeks’ sail of most parts of Europe, the East 
Indies, and a part of China. It is ( m the heart of the West India Islands, and not 
far from North America. It is one of the best situations for a colony from a trading 
and manufacturing country on tho face of the earth. The same opinion was enter- 
tained by Paterson, who must have been thoroughly acquainted with the position and 
natural advantages of the place ; and from his youth contemplated its colonization.” 

The attempt and its fatal results are well known ; they saddened the heart 
of Scotland for many a day. After much opposition from conflicting interests, 
Paterson achieved the foundation of the Bank by Royal charter, on the 27th 
of July, 1694. 

“In Grocers’ Hall, since razed for the erection of a more stately structure, the 
Bank of England commenced operations. Here, in one room, with almost primitive 
simplicity, were gathered all who performed the duties of the establishment. ‘I 
looked into the*great hall where the Bank is kept,’ says tho graceful essayist of 'We 
day, ‘ and was not a little pleased to see tho directors, secretaries, and clerVs, with 
all the other members of that wealthy Corporation, ranged in their several Rations 
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according to the parts they hold in that just and regular economy. The secretaries 
and clerks altogether numbered but fifty -four, while their united salaries did not 
exceed .£5,350. But the picture is a pleasant one, and though so much unlike pre- 
sent usages, it is a doubtful question whether our forefathers did not derive more be- 
nefit from intimate association with, and kindly feelings towards, their inferiors, than 
their descendants receive from the broad line of demarcation adopted at the present 
day.” 

J n 1732 greater accommodations were required for carrying on the business, 
it was unanimously resolved to erect a hall and office in Threadneedle 
Street ; and the site chosen for the new edifice Was that of the house and 
garden of Sir John Houblon, first governor of the Bank. The structure was 
contracted for hy Dunn and Townshend, eminent builders of the day, after 
designs by Mr. George Sampson. 

“ On Thursday, the 3d of August, at one o’clock in the afternoon, the new build- 
ing was commenced ; a stone, on which the names of the directors were placed, 
being made the foundation for one of the pillars. Twenty guineas were presented 
to the workmen for distribution ; and- on the 5th of .Tune, 17€4, business was 
commenced in that edifice, the present importance of which is unparalleled in the 
history of monetary establishments. Notwithstanding the sagacity of those who 
governed its concerns, it may reasonably be questioned whether they imagined the 
time would ever arrive when its buildings would occupy acres ; when the movements 
of its governors, in the words of the historiographer of London, would influence the 
whole body of the public, its offices eft pel a church from its site, and emulate the 
palaces of emperors. 

* * * * * * ***** 
“ The total number employed at present is upwards of nine hundred, and their 
salaries exceed £2 10,000. * ***** * 

“ So early as 1697, in « Some thoughts of the interest of England’ a proposal was 
made * that the Bank of England be branched into every city and market town in 
England, and that the several branches be accountable to the general Bank in 
London for the profits of the respective branches.’ Had this plan been carried into 
effect, some of those crises which have borne ruin into many happy homes would 
have been averted. The entire circulation would have been in the hands of an 
establishment equal in stability to the government.” 

The bubble schemes which have plagued and shaken the country since then 
are described in their order of succession, as well as* their effects upon the 
Bank and public credit. Besides the mighty ones, Mississippi, South Sea, 
&c., &c., some of the minor projects for extorting money from credulity are 
curious enough : 

“ Schemes wore proposed which would have been extravagant in 1825, and which 
stamped the minds of those who entertained them with what may be truly termed a 
commercial lunacy. One was for the ‘ discovery of perpetual motion.’ Another 
was for subscribing two millions and a half to ‘o promising design hereafter to be pro- 
mulgated .* A third was a * Company for carrying on an undertaking of great advan- 
tage, bat nobody to know what it is ; every subscriber who deposits £2 per share, to 
be entitled to £100 per annum.* Even this insolent attempt on the credulity of the 
nation succeeded ; and when the arch-rogue opened his snop, the house was beset 
with applicants. In five hours £2,000 were deposited in the hands of the projector, 
and from that day he ceased to be heard of in England. Projects like these enlisted 
the lowest with the highest. On some sixpence, and on others one shilling, per cent, 
was paid ; and as no capital was required the comparative beggar might indulge in 
fife sanfe advantageous gambling, and enjoy the same bright castlesdn the air, which 
markedfthe dreams of the rich and the great. Some came so low as to ask only one 
shilling deposit on every thousand pounds. Persons of quality, of hoth sexes, were 
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engaged in these. Avarice triumphed over dignity ; gentlemen met tlicir brokers 
at taverns ; ladies at tolieir milliners’ shops. The English historian says, 4 All distinc- 
tions of party, religion, sex, character, and circumstances, were swallowed up in this 
universal concern, or in some such pecuniary project. Exchange Alley was filled 
with a strange concourse of statesmen and clergymen, churchmen and dissenters, 
Whigs and Tories, physicians, lawyers, tradesmen, and even multitudes of females. 
All other professions and employments were utterly rejected ; the people’s attention 
wholly engrossed by this ana other chimerical schemes, which wore known by tli**^ 
denomination of bubbles.’ 

44 Among the schemes advertised in derision of the propensity of the day, was one 
4 for making butter from Beech trees ;* another for 4 an engine to remove the South 
Sea House to Moorficlds a third 4 for teaching wise men to cast nativities.’ The 
clerks of the South Sea Company found it a prosperous period. As the lapse of a 
day might make 100 per cent, difference, a £20 note was frequently given to expedite 
the transaction. These perquisites were so great, that they wore lace dresses, and 
answered when remonstrated with, that 4 if they did not put gold upon their clothes, 
they could not make away with half their earnings.’ 

44 New companies started up every day under the countenance of the prime nobility. 
The prince of Wales wffs constituted governor of the Welsh Copper Company, (by 
which he made sixty thousand pounds, and then withdrew his name ;) the Duke of 
Bridgewater formed an association for building houses in London and Westminster ; 
and the Duke of Chandos appeared at tno head of the York Buildings Company. 

“ Another ingenious fraud consisted of the 4 Globe permits,’ square bits of playing 
card, on which were impressed in wax the Globe tavern, and inscribed on them 4 sail 
cloth permits.’ These cards were merely permissions to subscribe to some futuro 
Sail Cloth Company, and were currently sold at sixty guineas each. The confusion 
and crowd were so great that the same shares were sometimes sold at the same 
moment £100 higher in one part of the Alley than another.” 

«• 

Another phenomenon was created by the Bank. Sixty-four years after its! 
establishment the first forged note was presented for payment ; and “ to 
Iiichard William Vaughan, a Stafford linen-draper, belongs the melancholy 
celebrity of having led the van in this new phase of crime, in the year 1758. 
The records of his life do not show want, beggary, or starvation urging him, 
but a simple desire to seem greater than he was. By one of the artists em- 
ployed, and there were several engaged on different parts of the notes, the 
discovery was made. The criminal had filled up to the number of twenty, 
and deposited them in the hands of a young lady to whom he was attached, as 
a proof of his wealth. There is no calculating how much longer Bank notes 
might have been free from imitation, had this man not shewn with what ease 
they might be counterfeited. Ftom this period forged notes became common.” 

His execution did not deter others from the offence, and many a neck was 
forfeited to the halter before the late abolition of capital punishment for this 
crime. Some of the stories are very romantic, and some very ingenious, ex. gr . ; 

44 In 1780, a gentleman of eminence in the mercantile world, was grieved by the 
contents of a letter which he received from a correspondent at Hamburgh, the post 
mark of which it bore. From the statement it contained, it appeared that a person 
most minutely described, had defrauded the writer, under extraordinary circumstances, 
of £3,000. The letter continued to say, information had been obtained that the de- 
frauder— the dress and person of whom it described — was occasionally to be seen on 
the Dutch Walk of the Royal Exchange. The object of the writer was to induce his 
correspondent to invite the party to dinner ; and by any moral force which could be 
used, compel hiip to return the money ; adding, that if he should be found afnenaiVn? * 
to reason, and evince any .signs of repentcnce, he might be dismissed with a friendly cau- 
tion and five hundred pounds, as he was a near rclution of the writer. As the gentleman 
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Whoso name it bore was a profitable correspondent, the London merchant kept a keen 
watch on the Dutch Walk, and was at last successful in meeting, »and being introduced 
to the cheat. The invitation to dine was accepted ; and the host having previously 
given notice to his family to quit the tabic soon after dinner, acquainted his visitor 
with his knowledge of the fraud. Alarm and horror were depicted in the counte- 
nance of the young mau, who, with tones apparently tremulous from emotion, begged 
his disgrace might not bo made public. To this the merchant consented, provided 
tS?e £3,000 were returned. The visitor sighed deeply, but said that to return all was 
im^ssible, as he had unfortunately spent part of the amount. The remainder, how- 
ever, he proposed to yield instantly, and the notes were handed to the merchant, who 
after dilating upon the goodness of the man he had robbed, concluded his moral 
lesson by handing a cheque for £500 as a proof of his beneficence. The following 
morning the gentleman went to the banker to deposit the money he had received, 
when, to his great surprise, ho was told that, the notes were counterfeit. His next 
inquiries were concerning the cheque, but that had been cashed shortly after the 
opening of the Bank. He immediately sent an express to his Hamburgh corres- 
pondent, who replied that the letter was a forgery ; and that no fraud had been 
committed upon him. The whole affair had been plotted by a gang, some of 
whom were on the continent, and some in England. ****** 

44 Charles Price was one of those men whose whole abilities aro employed in defraud- 
ing. At the age of seventeen he left his home \ o seek a fortune; and threw himself on 
the world with the determination to live by it. He soon learned to play many parts. 
Now a comedian; and now a gentleman’s servant. At one time a rogue, and the 
companions of rogues; and then a fraudulent brewer or a fraudulent bankrupt. 
Groat talent was employed in enormous crimes; and great evil was the result. After 
trying his hand as a lottery-office keeper, stock-broker, and gambler, he attained 
sufficient importance to grace a work entitled the ‘ Swindler’s Chronicle.’ From this 
the step was easy to the * Newgate Calendar;* and he embarked in a bold, skilful, and 
resolute career of fraud on the bank. His only confidant was his mistress. Ho 
practised engraving till he became proficient. He made his own ink. He manufac- 
tured his own paper. With a private press he worked his own notes ; and he 
counterfeited the signatures of the cashiers, until the resemblance was complete. 
Master of all that could successfully deceive, he defied alike fortune and the Bank 
directors ; and even these operations in his own house were transacted in a disguise 
sufficient to baffle tho most penetrating. 

“ About the year 1780 a note was brought to the Bank for payment. So complete 
were all its parts; so masterly the engraving; so correct the signatures; so skilful 
the water-mark, that it was promptly paid; and only discovered to be a forgery when 
it reached a particular department. From that period forced paper continued to 
be presented, especially at the time of lottery drawing. Consultations were held 
with the police. Plans were laid to ensure detection. Every effort was made to 
trace the forger. Clarke, the Forrester of his day, went like a slut- hound, on the 
track; for in those days the expressive word 4 blood-money’ was known. Up to a 
certain point there was little difficulty; but beyond this most consummate art defied 
the ingenuity of the officer. In whatever way the notes came, the train of discovery 
always paused at the lottery offices. Advertisments, offering large rewards, were cir- 
culated; but the unknown forger baffled detection, at the expense of the Corporation. 

44 Among other advertisments in the 4 Daily Advertiser, in 1780, might be seen 
one for a servant ; to which an answer was sent by a young man, in the employment 
of a musical instrument maker, who, some time after, was called upon by a coachman 
and informed that the advertiser was waiting in a coach to see the candidate for the 
situation. The young man went ; and was desired to enter tho conveyance where he 
saw a person with something of the appearance of a foreigner sixty or seventy years 
old, apparently troubled with the gout, as some yards of flannel were wrapped around 
bis legs. A camblet surtout was buttoned around his mouth ; a large patch placed 
over his left eye ; and nearly every part of his face was concealed. He affected much 
infirmity, and a faint hectic cough ; and invariably presented the patched side to the 
vTew of the servant. After some conversation, in the course of which he represented 
himself as guardian to a young nobleman of groat fortune, the interview concluded 
with the engagement of the applicant ; and the new servant was directed to call on 
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Mr . Brank — the name by which he designated himself— at 29, Titchfield Street, 
Oxford Street. At this interview Brank inveighed against his whimsical ward for his 
love of speculating in lottery-tickets ; and told the servant that his principal duty 
would be to purchase them. After one or two meetings, at each of which Brank 
kept his face muffled, he handed a .£40 and £20 Bank note ; told the servant to be 
very careful not to lose them ; and directed him to buy lottery -tickets at separate 
offices. The young man went, fulfilled his instructions, and at the moment he was 
returning, was suddenly called by his employer from the other side of the street/' 
congratulated on his rapidity, and then told to go to various offices in the neighbor- 
hood of the Royal Exchange, and purchase more shares. To do this £400 in Bank 
of England notes were handed him, and the wishes of the mysterious Mr. Brank 
were satisfactorily effected. These scenes were continually enacted. Notes to a 
large amount were thus circulated; lottery-tickets purchased; and Mr. Brank, 
always in a coach, with his face studiously concealed, ready on the spot to receive 
them. The surprise of the servant was somewhat excited; but had he known that 
from the period he left his master to purchase the tickets, one female figure accom- 
panied all his movements; that when he entered the offices, it waited at the door, 
peered cautiously in at the window, hovered around him like a second shadow, watched 
him carefully, and never left him until once more he was in the company of his em- 
ployer, that surprise would have been greatly increased. Again and again were 
these extraordinary scene's rehearsed*; again and again were lottery-tickets pro- 
cured ; and again and again was the servant allowed only to see the patched side of 
his master’s face. At last the Bank obtained a clue, and the servant was taken into 
custody, his simple statement disregarded, and his person incarcerated. The direc- 
tors imagined that at last they had secured the actor in so many parts ; that the 
flood of forged notes which had inundated the establishment would cease. Their 
hopes proved fallacious, and it was found that * old Patch’ had been sufficiently clever 
to baffle the Bank directors. The house in Titchfield-street was searched ; but Mr. 
Brank had deserted it. The servant was discharged from custody with a present of 
£20 ; the advertisments re-appeared ; rewards were again freely offered ; but in 
vain. The extraordinary Mr. Brank remained as inaccessible as ever, and the forgeries 
as usual became more plentiful about the period of the lotteries. But the mind of this 
man — a master in the art of crime— invented a new method of fraud. In 1785, the 
public prints report the following. ‘On the 17 th of December, £10 was paid into 
the Bank, for which the clerk, as usual, gave a ticket to receive a Bank note of equal 
value. This ticket ought to have been carried immediately to the cashier, instead 
of which the bearer took it home and curiously added an 0 to the original sum, and 
returning, presented it so altered to the cashier, for which he received a note of £100. 
In the evening, the clerks found a deficiency itf the accounts; and on examining the 
tickets of the day, not only that but two others were discovered to have been obtained 
in the same mannei. In the one, the figure 1 was altered to 4, and in another to 5, 
by which the artist received, upon the whole, near £1000.’ The contriver of this 
ingenious fraud proved to be the same individual who had so long baffled the police; 
but in a short time his career was (closed. One of the notes, given in pledge for 
costly articles of plate, with which he graced expensive entertainments, was traced to 
the silversmith, and after innumerable names, innumerable lodgings, and innumerable 
disguises, the end of Charles Price was fast approaching. With great ingenuity he 
procured the destruction of his implements, through the agency of his mistress, not- 
withstanding the acuteness of the police. The assurance of this man in the safety 
of his transformations had been complete. It has been seen that his accomplice in 
crime watched the person he employed, while Price was waiting close to the spot. 
Had any suspicious appearance occurred at the lottery -office, she would immediately 
have given a signal to Price, who would have torn off his dress as old Patch, and 
appeared in bis own character. He seems to have been thoroughly known as ‘ Patch,’ 
(from the covering over his eye,) but bis identity with Price, the lottery-office keeper 
and stock-jobber, was not suspected. His end was worthy his life. He employed his 
son to procure the necessary implements of destruction; and the following morning 
he was found fymging. A jury sate upon the body, on which the old barbaric 
custom was enacted; and midnight witnessed the lonely cross-road receive the 
.remains of the forger. 
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“ The desire of the directors to discover the makers of forged notes, produced a 
considerable amount of anxiety to one whose name is indelibly associated with 
British art. George Morland— a name rarely mentioned but with feelings of admi- 
ration and regret — had, in his eagerness to avoid incarceration for debt, retired to an 
obscure hiding-place, in the suburbs of London. The description of Allan Cunningr 
ham is vivid ; — ‘ On one occasion,’ says this biographer, 1 he hid himself in Hackney ; 
where his anxious looks and secluded manner of life induced some of his charitable 
neighbours to believe him a maker of forged notes. The directors of the Bank 
detyatched two of their most dexterous emissaries to inquire, reconnoitre, search, and 
seize. The men arrived, and began to draw lines of circumvallation round the pain- 
ter’s retreat : he was not, however, to be surprised ; mi^aking those agents of evil 
mien for bailiffs, he escaped from behind as they approached in front, fled into 
Hoxton, and never halted till he had hid himself in London. Nothing was found to 
justify suspicion ; and when Mrs. Morland, who was his companion in this retreat, 
told them who her husband was, and showed them some unfinished pictures, they 
made such a report at the Bank, that the directors presented him with a couple of 
Bank notes of twenty pounds each, by way of compensation for the alarm they had 
given him.’ ***** 

“ In 1759, Bank notes, to a smaller amount than -£20, were first circulated ; and 
the directors commenced issues of £15 and £10, to meet the necessity experienced 
by the community.” . 

In 1790 the corporation commenced an issue of £5 notes ; and in March 
1797, (a perilous period) notes of one and two pounds were put into cir- 
culation. » 

Sir Robert Peel’s Act for returning to cash payments in 1819, appears to 
be approved of by the author, and the Railway Mania reprehended, and with 
this the present history closes ; and we will conclude with only one brief 
extract more. 

“ The curiosities of the Bank are few. It possesses, however, a collection of 
ancient coins, which, with the exceptions of those of the British Museum, and of 
Paris, is perhaps the finest in Europe. Visitors are occasionally shown some notes 
for large amounts, which have passed between the Bank and government ; but to the 
antiquarian there are not many attractive objects.” 

Lord Cochrane’s £ 1,000 note, with which he paid his fine, and his protest 
written on the back of it, is one of them. The entire Establishment is an 
extraordinary sight. • 

We will begin by saying at once that this work has amused us. We have 
not often met with a greater quantity of entertaining gossip in the same num- 
ber of pages. But a reader who should takte up the book under the idea of 
getting a sustained monetary history of the Bank would be assuredly disap- 
pointed : — he had better go to M'Culloch’s * Commercial Dictionary.’ The 
author does, indeed, every now and then plunge into the mare magnum of 
figures ; but he speedily emerges again : either dragging up a forger by the 
halter— or else with alf the materials for a pleasant account of some mania of 
speculation, with its panic at the end. 

Mr. Francis is an admirer of the Bank so are we. But our author 
admires it absolutely ; and we waive the question whether it has been — parti- 
cularly of late years— —the best thing that could have been ; confining our 
admiration to the conduct of the corporation as a whole in the circumstances 
which it has actually encountered. The Direction has often # justly merited 
the praise of having seen its true position ; and has stood between the public 
and the proprietors with a sagacious sense of what was due to both, and plenty 
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of resolution to act upon it. So that, as times go— -and still more as times 
have gone — we repeat that we admire the Bank. But Mr. Francis goes 
further than we can ; and seems disposed to believe that it must have been 
immaculate— even where tradition tells ugly stories. Witness the following 
anecdote, preserved by Ireland, and commented on by our author. — 

“ ‘ It is well known that, in the year 1745, on account of the domestic confusion 
which prevailed in the northern part of this island, Bank notes were at a consider- 
able discount. The notes, ^however, which were issued by Child’s house, as wen as 
those of Hoaro and Co., stilhmaintaincd their credit, and were circulated at par— 
The Bank directors, alarmed at the depreciation of their paper, and attributing it to 
the high estimation in which the house of Messrs. Child still remained, attempted, by 
very unfair artifices, to ruin their reputation. This plan they endeavoured to accom- 
plish by collecting a very large quantity of their notes, and pouring them in all toge- 
ther for payment on the same day. Before the project was executed, the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who had received some intimation of it, imparted the information to 
Mr. Child, and supplied him with a sum of money, more than sufficient to answer the 
amplest demand that could be made upon them. Tn consequence of this scheme, the 
notes were sent by the Bank, and were paid in their own paper ; a circumstance 
which occasioned considerable loss to that corporation ; their paper being circulated 
considerably below par. Perhaps this anecdote will be confirmed by the well known 
circumstance of the hostility of her Grace to the administrators of that trust.’ The 
precision with which this account is given, must be accepted as a reason for its as- 
sertion. It is, however, most difficult of belief that any body of honourable men would 
act so disgraceful a part. The story has, in all probability, arisen out of some finan- 
cial operation, the object of which was perverted by the opponents of the Bank, 
because it was beyond their comprehension.” 

With this general admiration for the public Bank, there is a slight (let us 
be just — a very slight) bias against the private one. We cannot help thinking 
that when Mr. Francis, speaking of Fauntleroy, says that the public " evinced 
a most misplaced sympathy at the idea of hanging a banker,” he would have 
started with horror at the idea of a bank director undergoing such a fate. We 
do not exactly suppose that he would have described the little transaction 
which had led to such a result as "in all probability” arising out of "some 
financial operation” perverted by the judge and jury because it was " beyond 
their comprehension — still, we are not quite sure. The bias of biography, 
whether of men or of corporations, is wonderful. We cannot forget what a 
martyr the historian of Merchant Tailors’ School has made of Titus Oates, 
who was educated there. 

Mr. Francis is an admirer of the style of T. B. Macaulay : — and so again 
are we. But he imitates it — and imitates it badly. The opening passage, 
for instance, of the denouement in Fauntleroy ’s case, is too ambitious by 
half— 

« In September 1824, Flank, the Bow Street officer, might be seen proceeding in 
the direction of the banking house of Marsh, Stracey and Co. A person, who 1 accom- 
panied him, entered first, and requesting an interview with Mr. Fauntleroy, was 
ushered into his private counting-house. Within a minute he was followed by Plank. 
The interior of a Bank is nearly sacred ; but the officer pushed boldly by the clerk, 
who would have interrupted him, merely saying he wished to speak with Mr. Fauntle- 
roy. On entering, he closed the door, announced his name, and produced a warrant 
for the apprehension of Henry Fauntleroy on a charge of forgery.” 

The figure of description here chosen requires a distinct announcement of the 
day and hour. Poor Plank should not nave been left through all September 
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on his way to Marsh and Co. Then, when we read of “ Mr., now Sir Charles, 
Wood, in a speech which charmed by its elegance, while* it delighted by its 
depth,*’ we are more amused than the author intended — not merely by the 
pathos of u now Sir Charles,” but by the notion of the delights of depths as 
opposed to the charms of elegance. In “ the English language could scarcely 
be more explicit than the passage by which the great architect of the Bank 
Charter has been judged,” we fancy we detect something like jumble : a 
language (semi-personified) contending for clearness with a passage written in 
that language — by which to judge the architect of a garter ! We do not like 
the following, as to either style or matter : — 

“ It is now the province of the writer to relate one of those occurrences which 
occasionally interest the somewhat uneventful hours of a commercial community. 
The union of rank, talent, and accomplishment, with fraud, dishonour, and dishonesty, 
forms, in the present instance, a relation sufficiently interesting to pass an hour by 
the winter fire-side, and sufficiently striking to demand the attention of the monetary 
man, aud the notice of the observer of human nature.” 

Has the union of rank aud fraud, talent and dishonour, accomplishment and dis- 
honesty, such interest for the winter fire-side ? Unfortunately, it has; Mr. Francis 
has evidently, in the course of his undertaking, picked up the love of narrating 
such things. Indeed, we may pronounce that his book gives a much clearer 
view and better history of the modes q£ defrauding the Bank than of the ope- 
rations of that great institution — for which, we allow again, it is all the more 
amusing. We should not have been so particular in our notice of the style 
if it were not that the work is evidently intended to have a style. In our 
opinion, Mr. Francis had the elements of a good narrator ; that there is in 
this book what we believe to be an adopted manner — throughout the first 
volume at least. 

Mr. Francis goes back, in his narrative, to the time when the Jews were 
the only bankers, and when kings and barons drew upon them at pleasure — or, 
if the drafts were not duly honoured, upon their teeth. He gives a slight 
sketch of the happy state of our monetary system down to the time when the 
Bank of England was founded in 1694. Those halcyon days in which bad 
money was detected by the coiners forgetting, at first, to clip and file it into 
resemblance to the good money — not the only instance in which rascals have 
been detected by being more honest upon particular points than honest men— 
are touched with effect enough to make pictorially clear what we all know — 
namely, that the foundation of the Bank soon put the monetary relations of 
king and people on a much better footing than they had ever before been. 

In the time of the South Sea speculation, it appears, the “ wisdom of our 
ancestors” was of a kind which has been very faithfully reflected to-day. — 

“ Schemes were proposed which would have been extravagant in 1825, and which 
stamped the minds of those who entertained them with what may be truly termed a 
commercial lunacy. One was for the ‘ discovery of perpetual motion.’ Another for 
subscribing two millions and a half to ‘ a promising design hereafter to be promulgated ,’ 
A third was a * Company for carrying on an undertaking of great advantage, but 
nobody to know what it is ; every subscriber who deposits 2l. per share, to be en- 
titled to 100/. per annum.’ Even this insolent attempt on the credulity of the nation 
succeeded ; and when the arch-rogue opened his shop, the house vjas beset with 
applicants. In five hours 2,000/. were deposited in the hands of the projector, and 
from that day he ceased to be heard of in England.” 
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And again — 

“ The London Journal of 11th of June, says, ‘ The hurry of our stock-jobbing 
bubblers has been so great this week, that it has exceeded all that was ever known. 
There has been nothing but running about from one coffee-house to another, and 
from one tavern to another, to subscribe without examining what the proposals were. 

The general cry has been, * For G ’s sake let us but subscribe to something , we don't 

care what it is .* 

The transition to highwaymen seems so natural, that it is well to attach it 
as a pendant to our quotations, as a help to the present use of the moral.— 

“ Amid these scenes of crime, that of robbing the mail was a favourite occupation, 
as it not only required, but also rewarded, boldness. These robberies grew to such 
a height by 17*38, that the post-master mode a representation to the Bank upon the 
subject ; aud the directors, in consequence, advertised an issue of bills, payable at 
seven days' sight, * that in case of the mail being robbed, the proprietor may have 
time to give notice.' ” " „ 

According to Mr. Francis, the first forger was instigated not by Mammon, 
but by Cupid. — 

“ To Kichard William Vaughan, a Stafford linen-draper, belongs the melancholy 
celebrity of having led the van in this new phase of crime, in the year 1758. The 
records of his life do not show want, beggary or starvation urging him, but a simple 
desire to seem greater than he was. By one of the artists employed, and there were 
several engaged on different parts of the notes, the discovery was made . The criminal 
had filled up to tho number of twenty ; and deposited them in the hands of a young 
lady to whom he was attached, as a proof of his woalth.” 

Mr. Francis tells the story of George Morland, the painter, when hiding 
for debt, being taken for a forger. We have, ourselves, heard a yet more 
curious story — and we believe it to be true. Many years ago, there was a 
strong suspicion that platinum was employed to give weight to bad sovereigns. 
The solicitor of the Mint communicated with one of the Russian houses which 
imported platinum, and begged to know whether all their metal went into 
channels known to themselves to he respectable. They answered that there 
was an elderly gentleman who never gave his name, who came to them at 
intervals and took away considerable quantities. The solicitor begged them 
to detain this individual, the next time he came, in casual conversation, — and 
give him notice. This was done : and when the solicitor arrived, he found, 
to his surprise, the merchant talking to his own friend Dr. Wollaston — who 
had come for his usual supply of platinum, to be made malleable by his own 
secret, now made known. Of course, the matter ended with a hearty laugh. 

One of Mr. Francis’s literary devices is an affectation of the indefinite when 
his party feelings oi prejudices are in question. “ A man named Thomas 
Paine,” he says, “ possessed a certain degree of unenviable notoriety.” A 
reader might really think that this was some other than the notorious Tom 
Paine. Again, mentioning a debate on cash payments, he observes : “ The 

speaker wa» ft Mr. Fuller ; who said, c I don’t like this business at all. I 
think it is a Humbug.’ ” Are not these words themselves enough to preserve 
Jack Fuller , so recently dead — and so completely himself as long as ne lived 
— from beings lost in a Mr. Fuller 9 At the end of his speech Jack says : 
“ It grieves me to see so much labour and sweating about this bullion report. 
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Why, sir, it won’t make a bit better appearance in the papers than that non- 
sensical dispute between you and me.” On which Mr. Francis remarks that 
this allusion was to a scene of indecorous altercation, in which Jack, heated 
with wine, attempted to throw a chair at the Speaker. Powers that be ! — 
an indecorous altercation between the Speaker and a member ! By the 
way, we have always heard that Fuller got into custody for telling the Speaker 
that he would not be dictated to by a little man in a wig : — which is much 
inofle like Jack (who was a kind-hearted creature) than an attelnpt at deeds 
of violence. — Of Cobbett we find no mention at a lWfT this work : an omission 
really unaccountable in a work professing to give a history of Currency theories. 
We presume Mr. Francis considers him too heterodox upon Bank politics to 
have particular notice: — but surely “a Mr. Cobbett” might have been alluded to ! 

The first volume of the work ends with the mania of 1825 ; — and the 
second begins with the panic. On the curious story of the box of one pound 
notes — not discovered by accident, Mr. Francis says, but remembered because 
it was believed by some that small change was really more wanted than gold 
— he has the following : — 

“ The delight with which these notes were received in the country, proved that the 
want of a secure small currency alone was felt. The knowledge that the provincial 
Hanks were constantly breaking — that the parent banks in London were slopping 
almost as frequently — the fear that universally prevailed with regard to those that 
were really solvent — brought in the country notes with that rapidity which produced 
the fearful failures of so many of the body. Hut that the holders only required to 
be safe, and that they considered the notes of the Corporation eminently so, is proved 
from the fact of the run suddonly stopping after their introduction. In Norwich, the 
Messrs. Gurney are said to have staid the plague by merely placing a thick pile of 
one pound notes of the Hank of England on the counter. 4 They worked wonders,* 
said Mr. Harman, — 4 as far as my judgment goes, they saved the country.* In most 
of the provinces they were received with acclamation. Within a week from their 
issue, the peril and the panic had passed away, and the monied interest had time to 
look around and count the terrible cost of the yet more terrible dangers to which 
they had been exposed.” 

Of the employment of Bank notejs as a circulating medium in a novel sense, 
Mr. Francis furnishes a curious instance.— 

“ The uses of Bank notes are manifold ; but the following is a i/ovel mode of ren- 
dering them serviceable. One of these for 5/. came in the course of business to a 
mercantile house in Liverpool. On the back of it was written : 4 If this note gets 

into the hands of John Dean, of Longhill, near Carlisle, his brother, Andrew, is a 
prisoner in Algiers.* The circumstance was interesting, and appeared in a news- 
paper, in which the paragraph was perused by a person in Carlisle, who had known 
in past years one Andrew Dean, and was still acquainted with his brother, John Dean, 
of the place named in the note, The son of the latter happened to be in Carlisle, 
and hearing the intelligence, gave such a report of his uncle that there was every 
reason to believe he was the Andrew Dean whose captivity became thus singularly 
known to his friends in England.” 

By this time, the volumes have brought us into well-known times : — and 
what is new to us refers mostly to internal arrangements. We subjoin the 
account of the first working of Mr. W. R. Smee’s plan for remodelling the way 
of keeping accounts in the issue department. — 

“ On the day of itd commencement, one hundred and twenty clerks v.*ere employed. 
From the novelty of the various operations, the balance, the great proof of success^ 
was not arrived at till near eight o’clock. On the second day of its trial, the same 
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result was arrived at by five o’clock. On the third it was tried by three o’clock, but 
without the same success, being 5/. deficient. Every plan that could be imagined was 
tried to discover tho supposed error. For seven hours were the clerks of the depart- 
ment employed in examining and re-examining the books. For seven hours were 
they detained investigating and re-investigating the notes, of which the books were a 
copy ; and it was curious to witness a young man of three and twenty, with un- 
changeable confidence in the soundness of his system, directing, or attempting, all 
those experiments which a perfect knowledge of the accounts suggested as most 
likely to discover the presumed error. At ten o’clock the search was given up ; 
and the ruin of the new system seemed complete. The information spread rapidly 
that the office had scparatea^witliout a balance ; and it could have been no pleasant 
task to Mr. Smce to meet tho governor on the following morning with the news. 
The confidence of the latter was, however, complete ; the plan went on ; a mode of 
detection was adopted ; and it is to be presumed that tho dread of discovery produced 
the note, as the balance, a few days afterwards, was 5/, over, and the very note which 
had been proved to be missing was found to have been returned.” 

The Exchequer bill forgeries, the Burgess and Barber cases, the railway 
mania, &c., afford Mr. Francis good opportunities of narration — in which he 
improves as he proceeds. The story of the Will Forgery, in particular, is well 
told. We take leave of the work, :finding that we may say we have “ passed 
it on as directed.” It was meant rather to amuse than to give a history of the 
Currency and its officials ; — and we have treated it accordingly. — Athenaeum, 
Oct. 9. 

MarlC s Reef; or, the Crater . A tale of the Pacific. By the Author 

of ‘ The Prairie? $*c. 3 vols. Bentley . 

TnE wide course of Mr. Cooper’s literary wanderings has at length brought 
him on to the ground of DeFoe ; and here we have a new Robinson Crusoe 
with the American a difference.” The materials are such as the author would 
in his day of power have worked into a narrative of breathless interest ; but 
the hand is growing feeble that held the spell. The artist’s colouring, which 
was an important part of his mystery, grows pale ; faults of style that were 
visible even through its fascination come Cut in prominence upon their colder 
ground ; the arrogance of the writer wants the warmth of his romance for its 
justification ; and frequent vulgarisms show as something more than local— ^-as 
personal to the man — when removed from the scenes and accidents that gave 
them dramatic sanction. That* overminuteness of detail which had its own 
peculiar charm when Mr. Cooper was a master of suspense — and wrote ‘ The 
Borderers,’ — degenerates into prolixity where the human mystery no longer 
takes its part. It is with the passionate moods of Nature only that the author 
deals in the pages before us ; and even of these while he traces graphically 
and didactically the physical effects, — he fails to present the natural passion 
itself and the actual phenomenon with the finger of power. The book, never- 
theless, is a remarkable book,— like all Mr. Cooper’s : and familiarity with 
the master’s works enables us to picture some of the glow which it would have 
worn had it come from the author’s pen in the day when he wrote at once 
with more care and with less need of it. 

As we haye said, the human interests go for almost nothing in this book. 
The hero of the tale, Mark Woolston, as mate of the good ship Rancocus, is 
wrecked among breakers somewhere in the Pacific ; and finds refuge on a 
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reef for himself and Bob Betts, his nautical * Friday.’ Here, much useful in- 
formation, having the Robinson Crusoe moral, is given as to the means by 
which human energy and intelligence may overcome the seeming hopelessness 
of situation, and the naked rock is made by due cultivation of its own slumber- 
ing means to smile like a fairy island. — There being no real ground in all the 
wide Pacific fitted for Mr. Cooper’s plans, he takes the Shakspearian privilege 
of building one for himself, — and uses the phenomena of the tropics for the 
purpose. Accident having separated him from his companion — who is swept 
out to sea in a pinnace which the two had put together as a means of escaping 
from their natural prison — Mark is left to the solitude of its volcanic walls ; 
with a good wide exercising ground, nevertheless, among the channels and upon 
the reefs up and over which the Rancocus had driven, on the top of a gale, the 
night of her wreck. New structures and a wider range are, however, created 
for him, like Aladdin’s palace and pleasure-grounds, in a night.— 

“ It was many hours ere Mark awoke, and when he did it was with a sense 
of suffocation. At first he thought the shift had taken fire, a lurid light gleam- 
ing in at the open door of the cabin, and he* sprang to his feet in recollection of 
the danger he ran from the magazine as well as from being burned. But no 
cracking of flames reaching his cars, he dressed hastily and went out on the 
poop. He had just reached the deck, when he felt the whole ship tremble 
from her truck to her keel, and a rusliing of water was heard on all sides of 
him as if a flood were coining. Hissing sounds were heard, and streams of 
fire, and gleams oflurid light were seen in the air. It was a terrible moment, 
and one that might well induce any man to imagine that time was drawing to 
its close. Mark Woolston now comprehended his situation, notwithstanding 
the intense darkness which prevailed, except in those brief intervals of lurid 
light. He had felt the shock of an earthquake, and the volcano had suddenly 
become active. Smoke and ashes certainly filled the air, and our poor hermit 
instiuctivcly looked towards his crater, already so verdant and lively, in the 
expectation of seeing it vomit flames. Everything there was tranquil ; the 
danger, if danger there was, was assuredly more remote. But the murky 
vapour which rendered breathing ^exceedingly difficult, also obstructed the 
view, and prevented his seeing where the explosion really.was. * * At length, 
the usual signs of returning day became apparent to him, and lie got on the bow- 
sprit of the ship, as if to meet it in its approach. There he stood looking to 
the eastward, eager to have ray after ray shoot into the firmament, when he 
was suddenly struck with a change in that quarter of the ocean, which at once 
proclaimed the power of the elfoit which the earth had made in its subter- 
ranean throes. Naked rocks appeared in places whore Mark was certain water 
in abundance had existed a few hours before. The sea-wall, directly ahead of 
the ship, and which never showed itself above the surface more than two or 
three inches, in any part of it, and that only at exceedingly neap tides, was now 
not only bare for a long distance, but parts rose ten and fifteen feet above the 
surrounding sea. This proved at once that the earthquake had thrust upward 
a vast surface of the reef, completely altering the whole appearance of the 
shoal ! In a word, nature had made another elFort, and islands had been 
created, as it might be in the twinkling of an eye. Mark was no sooner 
assured of this stupendous fact, than he hurried on to the poop, in order to 
ascertain what changes had occurred in, and about the, crater. It had been 
pushed upward in common with all the rocks for miles on ewy side of it, 
though without disturbing its surface ! By the computation of our young man, 
the reef, which previously lay about six feet above the level of the ocean, was 
now fully twenty, so many cubits having been, by one single b*it mighty effort 
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of nature, added to its stature. The planks which led from the stern of the 
vessel to the shore, and which had formed a descent, were now nearly level, so 
much water having left the basin as to produce this change. Still the ship 
floated, enough remaining to keep her keel clear of the bottom. Impatient to 
learn all, Mark ran ashore, for by this time it was broad daylight, and hastened 
into the crater, with an intention to ascend at once to the summit. * * On 
reaching this our young man was enabled to form a better opinion of the vast 
changes which had been wrought around him, by this sudden elevation of the 
earth* s crust. Everywhere the sea seemed to be converted into land, or, at lbast, 
into rock. All the white water had disappeared, and in its place arose islands 
of rocks, or mud, or sand. A good deal of the last was to be seen, and some 

? uite near the Reef, as we shall still continue to call the island of the crater, 
sland, however, it could hardly be termed. It is true that ribands of water 
approached it on all sides, resembling creeks, and rivers and small sounds ; but, 
as Mark stood there on the summit, it seemed to him that it was now possible 
to walk for leagues in every direction, commencing at the crater and following 
the lines of reefs, and rocks, and sands, that had been laid bare by the late up- 
heaving. The extent of this change gave him confidence in its permanency, 
and the young man had hopes that prhat had thus been produced by the Provi- 
dence of God, would be permitted to remain, to answer his own benevolent 
purposes. It certainly made an immense difference in his own situation. The 
boat could still be used, but it was now possible for him to ramble for hours, if 
not for clays, along the necks, and bankf 1 , and hummocks, and swales that had 
been formed, and that with a dry foot. His limits were so much enlarged as to 
offer something like a new world to his enterprise and curiosity.” 

In a word, Mark, who began with a bare rock, is introduced by this volcano 
to an Eden in the Pacific ; which lie finally colonizes — and endows witli the 
principles of political economy. He gets up a navy — fights with the savages 
— makes treaties — and mimics the less ephemeral states of the world after a 
fashion of which Mr. Cooper has, of course, here the prescription. The latter 
takes the opportunity to indoctrinate the world on many points of moral and 
political economy : — and, this, indeed, seems to have been a leading purpose 
for which the book was written. If so, tjie machinery is somewhat large for 
the littleness of the result. In the latter part of the work the novelist appears 
as the professor,-— but we cannot say that his lectures have much originality 
either in the fact or in the form. Very hasty generalizations of mere parti- 
culars — that do not even take the pains to wear any other of the characters of 
wisdom than the air of infallibility with which they are propounded — make the* 
philosophy of the third volume. And finally, having read his discourses and 
so done with his island, Mr. Cooper, like Prospero, breaks his wand and dis- 
solves his spells — but after a yet more summary fashion : sinking the island 
itself again into the sea by the same device which he had employed to create 
it for his especial purpose ! 

Mark having tasted of the proverbial ingratitude of communities, and been 
deposed from his dictatorship by the establishment of a republic, had gone 
home with his family to Bristol (in America) in that disgust which deposed 
sovereigns may be expected very commonly to feel. Here, however, he seems 
to have been haunted by a yearning after the seat of his former power — the 
more that it offered yet a field for further commercial speculation. — For Mr. 
Cooper’s hero has none of the proverbial improvidence of the sailor ; — and has 
made a good thing of the short supra-marine lease of his deep-sea island.—* 
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Accordingly, he and Ids friend Betts once more set sail for his ancient king- 
dom of “The Crater.” — 

“The passages between Valparaiso and the crater had usually consumed 
about five weeks, though somewhat dependent on the state of the trades. On this 
occasion the run was rather long, it having been attempted to find a new course. 
Formerly, the vessels had fallen in with the crater between Betto’s group 
and the lleef, which was bringing them somewhat to leeward, and Mr. Wools- 
ton*now thought lie would try a more southern routa^and see if he could not 
make the Peak, which would not only bring him to^wmdward, but which place 
was certainly giving him a more striking object to fall in with than the lower 
islands of the group. It was on the morning of one of the most brilliant days 
of those seas, that Captain Saunders met the ex-governor on the quarter-deck, 
as the latter appeared there for the first time since quitting his berth, and an- 
nounced that he had just sent look-outs aloft to have a search for the land. By 
his reckoning they must be within twelve leagues of the Peak, and he was rather 
surprised that it was not yet visible from the deck. .Make it they must very 
shortly ; for he was quite certain of his latitude, and did not believe that he could 
be much out of tlie way, as respected his longitude. Th<5 cross-trees were next 
hailed, and the inquiry was made if the Peak could not be seen ahead. The 
answer was, that no land was in sight, in any part of the ocean! For several 
hours the ship ran down before the wind, and the same extraordinary vacancy 
existed on the waters ! At length an, island was seen, and the news was sent 
down on deck. Towards that island the ship steered, and about two in the 
afternoon she came up close under its lee, and backed her topsail. This island 
was a stranger to all on board ! The navigators were confident they must be 
within a few leagues of the Peak, as well as of the volcano ; yet nothing could be 
seen of either, while here was an unknown island in their places ! This strange 
land was of very small dimensions, rising out of tlie sea about three hundred 
feet. Its extent was no great matter, half a mile in diameter, perhaps, and its 
form nearly circular. A boat was lowered, and a party pulled towards it. As 
Mr. Woolston approached this as yet strange spot, something in its outlines 
recurred to his memory. The boat moved a little further north, and he beheld 
a solitary tree. Then a cry escaped him, and the whole of the terrible truth 
flashed on his mind. lie beheld tnq summit of the Peak, and the solitary tree 
was that which lie had himself preserved as a signal. The remainder of his pa- 
radise had sunk beneath the ocean ! On landing, and examining more minutely 
this awful catastrophe was fully confirmed. No part of Vulcan’s Peak remained 
above water, but its rocky summit and its venerable deposit of guano. All the 
rest was submerged ; and when soundings were* made, the plain, that spot which 
had almost as much of heaven as of earth about it, according to the unen- 
lightened minds of its inhabitants, was found to be nearly a hundred fathoms 
deep in the ocean ! It is scarcely possible to describe the sickening awe 
which came over the party, when they had assured themselves of the fatal facts 
by further observation. Everything, however, went to confirm the existence 
of the dire catastrophe. These internal fires had wrought a new convulsion, 
and the* labours and hopes of years had vanished in a moment. The crust 
of the earth had again been broken ; and this time it was to destroy instead of 
to create. The lead gave fearful confirmation of the nature of the disaster, 
the' soundings answering accurately to the known formation of the land in the 
neighbourhood of the Peak. But in the Peak itself, it was not possible 
to be mistaken : there it was in its familiar outline, just as it had stood in its 
more elevated position, when it crowned its charmed mountain, and over- 
looked the whole of that enchanting plain which had so lately stretched beneath. 
It might be said to resemble, in this respect, that sublime rock which is recog- 
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trisect as ft part of the ‘everlasting hills, 1 in Cole’s series of noble landscapes that 
is called ‘The March of Empire ;* ever the same amid the changes of time, and 
civilization, and decay, there it was, the apex of the Peak ; naked, storm-beaten, 
and familiar to the eye, though surrounded no longer by the many delightful 
objects which had once been seen in its neighbourhood. * * The Kancocus 
next shaped her course in the direction of the group. Soundings were struck 
near the western roads, and it was easy enough to carry the vessel towards what 
had formerly been the centre of those pleasant isles. The lead was kept going, 
and a good look-out waa-Jiad for shoals; for, by this time, Mr. Woolston was 
satisfied that the greatest ihiange had occurred at the southward, as in the for- 
mer convulsion, the group having sunk but a trifle compared with the Peak ; 
nevertheless every person as well as thing would seem to have been engulphed. 
Towards evening, however, as the ship was feeling her way to windward with 
great caution, and when the ex-governor believed himself at the centre of the 
group, the look-outs proclaimed shoal water, and even small breakers, about 
half a mile on their larboard beam. The vessel was hove to, and a boat went 
to examine the place, Woolston and his friend Betts going in her. The shoal 
was made by the summit of the crater ; breakers appearing in one or two places 
where the hill had beeli highest. The boat met with no difficulty, however, in 
passing over the spot, merely avoiding the white water. When the lead was 
dropped into the centre of the crater, it took out just twenty fathoms of line. 
That distance, then, below the surface of the sea, had the crater, and its town, 
and its people sunk ! If any object had floated, as many must have done, it 
had long before drifted off in the currents of the ocean, so lately been tenanted 
by human beings. The RancoAis anchored in twenty-three fathoms, it being 
thought she lay nearly over the Colony House, and for eight-and-forty hours 
the exploration was continued. The sites of many a familiar spot were ascer- 
tained, but nothing could be found on which even a spar might be anchored, to 
buoy out a lost community.” 

This catastrophe serves Mr. Cooper for a twofold use. It gets quit of in- 
convenient geographical inquiry, and punishes the sins of an erring community. 
We hope his book may make the world wiser. The moral may have its use, 
— but should be read on both sides. It would he well if nations could be 
taught that all popular — as well as all governmental — crimes are enacted on 
the edge of potential volcanoes. — Athenceym , Oct. 9. 

t 

The greatest Plague of Life ; or, The Adventures of a Lady in 
search of a Good Servant By One who has been " almost wor- 
ried to death” Edited by the Brothers Mayhew. Bogue . 

The relations between the Mistress and the Servant are perhaps among the 
most undefined things in modern English society ; arid the settlement is an 
important social question which must one day be answered. The Brothers 
Mayhew, ironical and sarcastic, bitter and extravagant, yet always writing with 
a mere purpose, have produced rather a one-sided book upon the subject. In 
their wish to demonstrate that “ good mistresses make good servants,” they 
have exclusively shown the mistress in the wrong as between the parties. Li 
a word, they have dealt with an idea rather than a fact ; and unfolded it 
through a variety of humorous evolutions whose combination could not have 
happened in one individual experience, though most of them may have hap- 
pened individually in separate households. Some, however, are purely fantastic 
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—or such as would have occurred to none : and the fault of the whole is 
that the materials of a smart and significant essay are wofn out by the exten- 
sion to six numbers, and invention is tortured to supply their exhaustion. It is 
almost a necessity of the subject that the book should be seemingly vulgar ; 
but there is an occasional vulgarity beyond what the subject demanded — and 
which must be charged to the artist and his art. Its pages are, however, rich 
in the materials for laughter ; and in selecting specimens choice is perplexed. 
It is the more so because the vulgarity is more appajpnt in the individual in- 
stance than in the whole — the moral being in such/case only proportionately 
brought out. 

The heroine, Mrs. Sk — n — st — n, tells her own story. The second wife 
of an attorney, she commences housekeeping at a cottage om6e, near the 
Regent’s Park, with one servant — gradually expands her establishment to 
eight — and ends with having none. All the sins personified which beset the 
genus Servant fall to the share of her experience. Her first adventure is with 
a drunkard — then follows a fraudulent charwoman — and next comes an Irish 
girl, a good hardworking creature, who, being misunderstood by her mistress, 
is soon discarded for a pretty maid and her red-coat follower from the Albany 
Street barracks. We will give a sample of the broad “bothering” humour 

of Norah Connor, the Irish maiden. — 

1 

“ But though Norah Connor went on very well just at first, still, after a time, she 
got so frightfully familiar and presuming, that really the woman used to speak to 
me as if I was her equal ; nor could I for the life of me get her to pay uie the 
respect that I felt was due to ine. Now, for instance, I remember, one morning, 
about two months before little Annie was born, I rang the parlour bell, and when the 
woman came into the room, I said, in a quiet voice, 4 1 want a glass of water to drink, 
Norah.* — 4 You want to drink a glass of wather ?' she replied. 4 Well, I’ve no objec- 
tion. Drink away, darlin* ! !’ — 4 Then,* I continued, blandly, 4 1 should feel obliged 
if you would be so good as to let me have one directly.* — 4 Lot you have one ?* she 
exclaimed. 4 Faith, an* didn’t I give you permission just now?’ This was past all 
bearing ; but I restrained myself, and merely said, with becoming dignity, 4 1 didn’t 
have you up stairs, Norah, to know whether you would permit me to drink a glass of 
water in my own house, or not.’ To yhich she replied, as familiarly as if she were 
speaking to the servant next door, 4 Well, by my sowl, wheit I heard you ask me if 
I’d let you have that same, I thought you mighty stupid at the time. An* what is it 
you do want, then, mavourneen ?* — 1 Why/ I returned, in measured terras, remem- 
bering my station, 4 1 want wliat I told you before, as plainly as a person could 
speak— a glass of water.*— 4 Well then/ she criejl, 4 by the powers ! if I were you, 
Id get it ! Isn’t there plenty down stairs, honey 4 But/ I continued, calmly, 

4 perhaps you will be kind enough, Norah, to bring me a glass up here . — 4 Och 1* she 
exclaimed, 4 so, an* it’s only a glass you’re wantin’ me to fetch you, afther all ! A 
glass wid nothin* in it, is it you mane ?’ — 4 No/ I replied, almost losing my temper, 

4 A glass of water , woman, and not a glass without anything in it ! Do you under- 
stand me now 4 Out an* out/ she cried, with a nasty low wink, 4 You’d be havin’ 
a glass of wather wid somethin* in it 1 Oh, go along wid you— wanting a drop on 
the sly, now I You’re takin’ to the bottle, though, betimes this mornin’, I’m thinkin.” 

J * 1 - imagine that this threw me into such a passion 

j told the fury to hold her tongue, and never dare 

1 gs again. But the impudent husscy only made 

me worse, ior sne Kept declaring, 4 mum was the word with Norah/ and saying, 
4 that I needn’t go flurryin’ mysilf about her findin* out my sly thricks/ and telling 
me to be 4 asy, for that the master should never hear of it from hqrsilf.’ So that 
at last, I declare, I was positively obliged to run up Btairs into my own bed-room, ir 
order to get rid of the creature. There I threw myself on the sofa, in the most 
dreadful state of mind, I think, I ever was in all my life ; and, torn with til 
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kinds of horrid ideas, I said to myself, 4 Norah washes very well, it is true — but alas ! 
what washing can compensate me for this !* What vexed me, though, even more than 
Norah, was, that when I went to tell my husband, on his return from business that 
evening, about how the woman had insulted me, he wouldn’t hear a word of it, and said, 
like a wretch, he was sick and tired of my complaints against the maids, and he never 
set foot in thfe house but I had always got some long rigmarole tale about the servant’s 
bad conduct ; adding that it was impossible they should be invariably in the wrong ; 
and he firmly believed it was quite as much, if not more, my fault than theirs. 
And he even had the impudence to declare, (I thought it best to let him have his own 
way for once, and go on tillke was tired,) that he had quite worry and bother endugh 
of his own at office, and thafcwhen he came home, fagged and worn out, to his own 
fireside, he was determined at least to enjoy peace and quiet at his hearth ; and then 
he asked what on earth I thought he had married me for, (as if I was going to tell 
him ;) when the cruel wretch said — it was only to have a happy home ! I told him 
that it was a nice insult to ray own face, indeed, and that he seemed determined to 
find fault with everything that day, as nothing, however good it was, would please 
him; whereupon Mr. Sk — n — st — n went on, I’m sure, without knowing what ho 
said, for he declared that I was a millstone round his neck, and the torment of his 
life; adding, that he begged me once for all to understand, that ho would not be pes- 
tered every day with my bickerings with the servants ; and he had made up his mind 
that if ever I opened my mouth to him again on the subject, that he would put on 
his hat that very moment and go and spend his evening at some tavern, where at 
least he could enjoy himself. Besides, he told me, he could see that Norah was worth 
her weight in gold to any person who knew how to humour her ; for tho house had 
never been so clean ever since we had been married ; and the way in which the girl 
dressed a potato made her so invaluable m his eyes, that he wasn’t going, he could 
tell me, to have her driven out of the house by me. So that anybody might have 
seen, like myself, with half an eye, that my gentleman didn’t care so much about 
4 his own fireside' after all, and instead of 1 his hearth? indeed, being uppermost in 
his mind, that really and truly his stomach was at the bottom of it.” 

The pretty servant-maid who succeeds brings with her, of course, that 
jj|housekeepers’ terror, the nuisance of a host of “ followers” : and one class 
jlf these kitchen depredators is thus comically held out by Mrs. Sk — n — st — n 
j£as, with the affected and ineffectual mystery of the gossipping memoir, she 
.writes herself) to the public indignation. — 

\ 

44 And here let me padse for a minute to remark upon the shameful nuisance that 
those barracks in Albany Street are to all persons living in that otherwise quiet and 
pretty neighbourhood — for I’m sure there’s not a person whoso house is within half- 
a-mile of the dreaded place that isn’t wherritted out of their lives by them. Upon 
my word, the Life Guardsmen there are so frightfully handsome, that they ought not 
to be allowed by Government to wander at large in those fascinating red jackets, 
and with those large jet black mustachios of theirs, sticking out on each side of their 
face, just like two sticks of Spanish liquorice— nor be permitted to go about as they 
do, breaking, or at least cracking, the hearts of all the poor servant-girls in the neigh- 
bourhood, as if they were so much crockery. And what on earth the hearts of the good- 
looking wretches themselves can be made of is more than I can say ; for either they 
must be as impenetrable to Cupid’s arrows as bags of sand, or I’m sure else they 
must be os full of boles as a rushlight-shade. I don’t know what the regiment may 
cost the nation every year, (but of course it’s no trifling sum, and what they do for it 
except make love to the maids, I can’t see) — but this I do know for a positive fact, 
that the expense the Life Guardsmen are to the respectable inhabitants of Albany 
Street and its neighbourhood is actually frightful; for they seem to be of opinion that 
love cannot live on air, and consequently always begin by paying their addresses to 
the cooks, and if the larder be good, I will do them the justice to say, that their con- 
stancy is wonderful ; and really the sum they cost poor Albany Street and its 
surrounding districts in the matter of cold meat alone is really so dreadful, that I 
really do think if a petition were got up, and the case properly represented to Go- 
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verziment, the Paymaster of the Forces could not refuse to make them a large allow- 
ance every year for the excellent rations served out to the soldiers every day by the 
maids. Really the amiable fellows’ appetites seem to be as large as their hearts — and 
they are as big as the Waterloo omnibuses, Heaven knows, and will carry fourteon 
inside with perfect ease and comfort any day . Talk about locusts in the land — -I’d 
back a regiment of Life Guardsmen for eating a respectable district out of house and 
home in half the time, for positively the fine-looking vagabonds seem to have nothing 
else to do but to walk about Albany Street, looking down every area like so many 
dealers in hare and rabbit skins, crying out—* Any affection or cold meat this morn- 
ing,*cook ?* I don’t know if any of my courteous reader^ave ever been in Albany 
Street when the bugle is sounded for the fellows to return to their barracks, but upon 
my word the scene is really heart-breaking to housekeepers, for there isn't an area 
down the whole street but from which you will see a Life Guardsman, with his mouth 
full, ascending the steps, and hurrying off to his quarters for the night. Anybody 
will agree with me that one Don Giovanni is quite enough to turn the fair heads of a 
whole parish ; but upon my word, when a whole regiment of them are suddenly 
let loose upon one particular locality, the havoc among the hearts is posi- 
tively frightful ; and there isn’t a man in the Life Guards, I know (unless 
he’s afflicted with red mustachios) that isn’t a regular six foot two Lothario, 
Besides, Mrs. Lockley, the wife of one of Edward’s best clients, assures me that there 
was one fascinating monster of a Life Guardsman who, the day after his regiment 
was quartered in Albany Street Barracks, began bestowing his affection on the cook 
at the bottom of the street, near Trinity Church, and loved all up the right-hand 
side of the way, and then commenced loving down the left *, and she says, she verily 
believes the amiable villain would have got right to the bottom of the street again, 
had he not been stopped by the Colosseum —so that the wretch was actually obliged 
to remain constant to the cook who lived at the house next to it for upwards of a 
month, at an expense of at least a guinea a- week to the master, and half-a-crown to 
the cook, for tobacco, for the gallant servant-killer.” 

Another specimen — and we must conclude. It is one of a different charac- 
ter. The lady having applied to a Servants’ Institution for a nursery-maid, 
and to a nursery gardener for plants, mistakes the latter person for the clerk to 
the former ; and accordingly misinterprets the man’s talk about his flowers in 
a manner exceedingly grotesque.— 

“ When the man came in, I said to him, very naturally, * My man-servant tells me 
that you have brought with you a few of the names of such as you think will suit 
me. They have all been in the nursery a long time, I believe ; and what kind of 
places have they been accustomed to ?’ 4 Oh, a very nice place,’ he replied ; 4 about 
the same as yours might be, mum. They had a warmish bed, and have always been 
accustomed to be out in the open air.’ 4 Yes, I should want them to bo out in the 
open air a great deal, I answered, though at the rjrao I couldn’t help fancying that it 
was very funny that the man should allude in particular to their warm beds . ‘Now 
I should like you to recommend me one,’ I continued, 4 that’s healthy and strong, and 
likely to remain with me for some time, for it is so distressing to have to provide your- 
self with a new one every year.’ ‘So it is, mum,’ he returned. 4 1 think I know 
the very one you want, mum . It’s a remarkable fine colour, mum 4 That certain- 
ly is a recommendation. I like them to look healthy,’ I replied, thinking, of course 
that the man was only talking about a nursery maid, and not of some trumpery rose 
he had got at home. 4 It’s a very dark coloured one, mum ; indeed, very nearly a 
black,’ he answered ; 4 and of a summer’s evening smells wonderful, I can assure 
you, mum.' 4 Lord a mercy !' I cried out, believing the man wanted to recommend 
me a negress. 4 Oh la ! all the blacks do, and I wouldn’t have ofigof them about 
my house for all I’m worth.* 4 Then may be, mum,’ he confcinuedMjpou’d like one a 
trifle gayer. Now, there’s a Madame Pompadour we’ve got that I Inink would suit 
you. That’s a remarkable showy one, to be sure, and likes a good <Jeal of raking.’ 

‘ Oh, I see,’ I replied ; 4 a French bit of goods . No, thank you ; they are all of 
them a great deal too gay by half to please me.' 4 Well, mum, if that wont suit 
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you/ he replied, ‘ what would you think of a nice Chinese ? We've got a perfect 
beauty, 1 can assure you— just the very thing for you, mum — climb up anywhere- 
run all along the area-railings, mum— crawl right over your back-garden door— then 
up the house into your drawing-room balcony — almost like a wild one, mum.’ ‘Like 
a wild one!’ I almost shrieked, horror-struck at the idea of intrusting my sweet, 
little, helpless angel of a Kate to the care of a creature with any such extraordi- 
nary propensities. * Too like a wild one for me. I don’t want any such things about 
my house.’ 4 But if you object to their running about so much, mum/ he went on, 

‘ its very easy to tie them up and give them a good trimming occasionally, and then you 
can keep them under as much as you please/ ‘ I don’t want one/ I replied, 1 tlmf will 
require so much looking aft6r. but one that you know could be trusted anywhere— 
especially as there will be a little baby to be $akcn care of.* ‘ A little baby ! Oh ! 
then, if that’s the case, mum/ he had the impudence to say, * I should think you had 
better have a monthly one while you are about it.* * A monthly one 1* I exclaimed, 
thinking he was referring to a second Mrs. Tooseypcgs, instead of a rose ; * what can 
you be thinking of? I tell you I don’t want anything of the kind.’ ‘Yes, but I am 
sure you don’t know how hardy they are, mum/ he added, quite* coolly . ‘ I can give 
you my word, we’ve got one that’s out now, mum, that went through all the severe 
frosts of last winter with nothing more than a bit of matting as a covering at night- 
time. Though, for the matter of that, almost all our monthlies are the same, and 
d*n’t seem to care where they are put, /or really and truly I do think that they would 
go on just as well, mum, even if their beds were Chock full of gravel.’ 4 1 tell you I 
don’t want anything of the kind/ 1 said, half offended at what (thanks to that blunder- 
ing Mr. Dick Pardon) I thought very like the man’s impudence. ‘ I hope no offence, 
mum/ he replied ; 4 but you see I must run over what we’ve got. Now, there’s 
polianthuscs, I’m sure you couldn’t have anything much nicer or quieter than that, 
mum.’ 4 Polly who ?’ I inquired. 4 Anthus, mum/ he replied. 4 Well, what’s that 
one like ?’ I asked. 4 Oh ! the sort is common enough, muin/ he continued— 4 not. 
very tall, and rather delicate, and will generally have five or six flowers in a cluster at 

the head— wants a glass, though, if the weather sets in very cold, mum— arid ’ 

4 There, that’s enough/ I interrupted, 4 I’m sick and tired of those common kind of 
things — they wouldn’t have a glassv here, I can tell them.* ‘ May be, then, mum/ he 
went on, ‘‘as it don’t seem as we <^m suit you with any of those I’ve mentioned, 

-perhtips you don’t want such a thing as an old man.* 4 Old man !’ 1 cried. 4 No, 

what on earth should I ever do with any old man here, I should like to know ?’ of 
course little dreaming that he was alluding all the while to the plant of that name. 

* Oh ! I beg your pardon, mum/ he replied ; 4 but I thought yours was just the place 
for a very fine and remarkably handsome one that we’ve got, and it struck me that you 
might have a spare bed Jhat you would like to* fill, especially as it would be little or 
no extra expense for you.* 4 No, no, no !’ I answered ; 4 1 tell you once for all, I’ve 
no room for any old man here ; and, besides, if I had, a nice thing it would be to 
have him dying directly the cold weather set in/ * Oh, bless you, mum/ he replied, 4 a 

f ood healthy end man will never die, and look quite lively all the winter through. 

[owever, mum, perhaps you’d be k«id enough to step round some day to our place, 
and then we could show you what we’ve got, and you could choose for yourself, mum.’ 
4 Yes/ I answered ; 4 perhaps that would be best, and then I can please myself/” 

The work abounds in humour of this description — overlying something that 
is better than the humour — but generally coarse in the expression of its mean- 
ings. Under the coarseness of the forms, the meanings themselves are 
often fine enough. The malapropisms, verbal and intellectual, of Mrs. 
Sk — n — st — n are full of raciness and character ; and the details are rich 
in invention and clever caricature. The latter is helped by twelve admirable 
illustrations from the pencil of George Cruikshank. — Athenaeum, Oct . 9. 
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The Slave Captain . A Legend of Liverpool . By John Dignan , 

author of a Romance of Liverpool Life . pp . 288 . 

The “ Slave Captain” is a story of great interest, and carried on by 
strongly -drawn characters which seem to be well studied from the life, and 
consequently naturally to belong to our social system in their various spheres 
of aqtion. Captain Carlos is a forcible portrait of the old Guinea trader in 
human flesh, and the other figures move round this principal part in a maimer 
to excite a lively curiosity in their fates and the desire (so desirable to the 
novelist) to learn how the whole is to end, and the good and evil be disposed 
of agreeably to poetical justice and moral example. The incidents, though 
remarkable, are not out of the circle of probabilities, and the style is unaffected 
and generally agreeable — though we were startled on the first page with 
“ shadowing forth a brilliancy Let us say we found nothing of a like 
kind throughout all the rest of the volume. 

The contrasted descriptions of Liverpool, sixty or seventy years "ago, and at 
the present day, are very well done ; and we may transcribe some general 
remarks (as the local are too long and minute for us) in evidence of the 
author’s talent : 


“ The time was approaching when itlbecame necessary that Captain Carlos 
should go to sea again. The voyages of ships were less frequent than at pre- 
sent, and the stay in port was more protracted. Less competition existed in 
the commercial world, and necessarily more sluggishness in the despatching of 
vessels. Fortunes were more speedily realised than in the present day. The 
collision of intellect, sharpened by the strongest of all stimulants, self-interest, 
which we daily see putting forth its powers in every trade and profession, did 
not influence, to the same extent, the lethargic spirit of our fathers. They 
were not insensible to the claims of interest or the value of money, but they 
lived less fast than we do in this bustling, mechanical, go-ahead age, when the 
race is won by the swift and the clear lighted ; when all who desire to reach 
the goal of independence are obliged, like travellers in the desert, to sleep as it 
were with one eye open, for security. 

“ The slave trade was the staple traffic of Liverpool.” 


A bit of the habits of society may be added : 

“ There were times and occasions when Capt. Carlos deemed it necessary to 
unbend. During his hours of relaxation he was in the habit of visiting the 
‘ Hare and Hounds’ in Juggler-street, on the site of which stands the present 
Exchange-street East, known during its intermediate history as High-street. 
The changes which commerce makes in the value of property, and in its 
exterior beauty, have been nowhere so numerous, so extraordinary, as in Liver- 
pool ; but various and rapid as the transmutations have been in other parts of 
the towns, in the vicinity of the Exchange they have been by far the most 
marked. In this street, the ancient Townhall once stood, a building hardly 
superior to the one that now accommodates the prancing, high-mettled steeds 
of the mayor ; while on the very spot where the deeds of England’s greatest 
naval hero are commemorated in a manner becoming the glories of Trafalgar, 

1 Merlin’s Cave* was long in the habit of furnishing beer and brandy to the 
Shylocks and Antonios of former days. * 

“ The 4 Hare and Hounds* was a comfottablc enough hostelry in its way, 
frequented by the bon-vivants and lively sparks of a period when hard-drinking 
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and coarse sensuality had not been superseded by the more refined and delicate 
relaxations of modern life. In a tolerably large apartment a number of people 
were' thrown together, in the enjoyment of boisterous conviviality. The tavern, 
at all times a kind of social Republic, where men meet on an equal footing, and 
where the distinctions of life are forgotten for the time in the ardour of 
excitement, might, without much exaggeration, be styled a congress of the 
world at the ‘ Hare and Hounds.’ Representatives of every nation where there ; 
commanders of ships from every clime, and the confusion of tongues, as the topics 
of the day were mingled with the fumes of tobacco and the calls for grog, pro- 
duced as queer a medley of sounds as ever shocked the nerves of the sensitive. 
Amongst the Foreign ami English captains who frequented the place, were 
seated merchants* clerks, and sometimes merchants themselves ; for the heads 
of many firms thought it no compromise of their dignity to chat, and smoke, 
and drink in the tavern with their customers, and even with their servants. 
The merchant was not then as he almost invariably is now — a polished, intel- 
ligent gentleman. The morality of the age was low, the standard of refinement 
lower. Educated and superior men there were undoubtedly to be met with 
on ’Change ; but they were exceptions to the rule. Commerce was not then 
the dignified calling it has since become. A successful merchant now-a-days 
must possess in the extent of his commercial, financial, and political range of 
vision, the capacity of a statesman. To hit the taste of his own and foreign 
countries — to make his imports and exports pay — he must study the wants and 
the wishes of every clime, the characters of every people, and be gifted with 
an activity of intellect that permits nothing to pass unnoticed, abroad or at 
home.” 

A dialogue between two of the dramatis personae, one a medical student, 
will exhibit the smartness with which the tale is varied : 

“ ‘ And so Mr9. Vernon has made a deep impression on you, eh ?’ 

4 Glorious creature !’ said tile elder. 4 I have never seen a finer woman, 
in my life. Many I have dissected, but her equal in all the points that con- 
stitute female loveliness, I have never yet looked upon. What say you, 
Fred?’ # 

“ 4 I grant you, Tom,* said his companipn, 1 that the widow is a splendid 
specimen of the sex, but to iny taste there is something repulsive in a union 
with a woman wtyose heart, soul, feelings, sympathies, have all been previously 
given to another. True, the daisies and the cowslips grow in luxurious fra- 
grance over the departed, for the soil that covers him possesses qualities more 
than ordinarily nutritious. His yery toes that point, like a note of admiration, 
to the moon, give out a richness to which meaner dust has no pretensions.’ 

44 4 What ! was he so very fat ?* 

44 4 Fat ! a very ton of man. He was called the 4 Walking feather bed !’ 
I never think of him without being reminded of the anecdote of the two stout 
noblemen, who were related to each other, at the court of Louis XV.* 

44 4 What possible relationship can exist between fat Frenchman and the 
widow’s first love V 

44 4 The king rallied one of the noblemen on his corpulency, and added, 
4 1 suppose you take little or no exercise ?’ 4 Your majesty will pardon me,* 
replied the bulky aristocrat, 4 1 generally walk two or three times every 
morning round my cousin !* Then there is the little 4 Hottentot Venus* which 
threatens to rival its sire in its proportions — a gratifying memento mori of 
departed excellence !* 

44 4 Never mind, the * Hottentot Venus,* it is a sweet little creature, and there 
is only one you know. But you forget the mother’s wit, you forget her beauty, 
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you forget the indescribable archness and fascination of her manner — 
above all, you forget that her fortune is in keeping jvith her late hus- 
band's gigantic measurement. Besides, if she is fond of fat people, no 
one will say that I disgrace my father's larder. O you quizzing, critical ras- 
cal ! you have no soul, and cannot appreciate the feelings of those who have. 
By Jove ! the widow is the woman for my money, and I am vain enough to 
think, coquette as she is, that I have made an impression on— 

44 4 Her lips only,' retorted his companion, interrupting the completion of the 
sentence ; 4 nothing more. The widow is sly, and knows a thing or two. 
However much she may desire to be restored to that iiappy state which she 
lost through the dead man’s fondness for eau de vie, 3he will pause and ponder 
before she is hooked again to another wet fish. You are mistaken in supposing 
that she is partial to obesity, per se. The Eastern prince, who had an officer 
to regulate the size of his subjects, and who compelled the unwieldy ones to 
be starved down to a reasonable standard, would have found the widow admi- 
rably qualified by her taste and her experience for the task of inspector. No, 
no ! Tom, if you are really serious in aspiring to the widow's hand, you must 
sacrifice less to Bacchus and more to Minerva.’ 

44 The young surgeon and his non-medical friend entered the vestibule of the 
infirmary, and passing through a number of apartments, at length reached the 
theatre in which the anatomical demonstrations were made. 

44 4 Tom,’ said the younger, 4 the air of this place is loaded with noisome 
vapours, with infection, with disease and death !’ 

44 4 Nonsense, man, you’re mad ! There’s not a sweeter or prettier place in 
existence.’ 

44 4 1 shudder as I reflect upon the disgusting deeds that have been perpe- 
trated here. These are literally human shambles. I can fancy I see the 
death’s head and cross bones shadowed by the rays of the sun, dancing in horrid 
glee, at this moment on the wall !* 

44 4 Weil,’ cried the surgeon, 4 that is queer. How tastes differ ! I have 
spent the happiest hours of my life here. I was always fond of exploring by 
means of the knife, the wonderful mysteries of nature. When a boy, to ana- 
tomise mice, rats, toads, frogs, anything living, in short, that chance threw into 
my way, was my delight, and I remember ’ 

44 The conversation was interrupted by the entrance of the porter attached 
to the institution. • c 

44 4 The people have been here,’ said he, 4 for the youn<j woman as died so 
unexpectedly yesterday, and as I knowed that you want rar for dissection, I 
gave 'em the corpse of old Shakeslianks. He warn’t much taller, you know, 
and he’d been ill so long that there warn’t muc-h difference in their weight, and 
I told ’em to be sure not to open the coffin, b&ase if they did, it would breed 
disaffection in the house, and kill ’em all.’ 

44 4 Well, Stephen,’ said the young surgeon, 4 and what said they ? They 
promised, I hope, to obey the injunction.’ 

44 4 Why,’ they said as how they wanted to wake the body.’ 4 Wake her !’ 
says I, 4 Why, she’s as dead as a door nail ! How can you expect to wake her 
when she’s got no more life in her nor Alexander the Great or Peeping Tom 
of Coventry ?’ 

44 4 Well put, Stephen, that was certainly a poser. How did they get over it ?’ 

41 4 Why, sir,* rej'oined Stephen, 4 they took old Shakeslianks away, and said 
it was very hard if they couldn't wake the body ?’ 

44 4 You have done excellently well,’ said the student of anatomy, addressing 
himself to the porter, 4 and remember, Stephen, that if these good people re- 
turn and stone you to death for the fraud, it will be some satisfifction to you to 
know that you die a martyr in the cause of medical science !* 
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From Liverpool the scene changes to the coast of Africa ; but we are 
withheld from betraying the secrets of the narrative, and circumstances spread 
over the period of twenty years. Suffice it to repeat that they continue to be 
deeply interesting to the close. One of the horrors of the slave trade is thus 
related : 

“ To the market-place they proceeded. Numbers of people were assembled. 
The/<?tofc-inan, or chief priest, had ordered a vestal female to be impaled. Jhe 
ceremony was performed with unctuous barbarity. The body was pressed on 
a sharp spike, the extremities being fastened to two adjoining poles, and in this 
attitude the wretched creature expired. It was a sacrifice to the genius of 
trade — to the navigation of the river ! It was the ordeal, too, to which persons 
were brought charged with the heaviest crimes or the most trivial offences. In 
such superstitious fear were the natives taught to hold the fetish , that even if 
innocent, they generally confessed to some imaginary crime, and were sold to 
slavery. 

“ ‘ What are they doing now ?’ said the man to his female companion. She 
was well versed in the customs of the country, and known to every commander 
that frequented Lagos for slaves. Approaching the crowd and listening for an 
Instant, she returned to him. 

“ 4 They are trying that poor woman who is confronting the fetish . Hark ! a 
shriek — the trial is over ! I can guess the result.’ She pressed forward, and 
in the patois of the country held a brief conversation with some of the by- 
standers, who appeared to answer her interrogatories with deference. 

44 ‘Poor creature !’ was her exclamation when she came back. 4 This is law 
in Ncgroland ! Some years ago that poor woman, attracted by the screams of 
her child, struck a pig that had injured the infant. The pig died, and now, as 
the chiefs want a pretext for kidnapping some portion of the people, the 
alleged criminality is brought forward, the unhappy mother, whose cries you 
hear, and every one even distantly connected with her, to the number of thirty- 
two, some of them not born at the time, are sentenced to be sold as a remune- 
ration for the loss of the pig ! Will there be any difficulty, think you, in 
procuring a cargo of human live stock where justice so pure and summary 
prevails ?’ 

44 4 Not much, I fancy, with the skill and fciot you possess.’ 

44 Negociations commenced— a good deal of higgling followed — sales were 
made — and the hapless victims of black and white cupidity were transferred to 
the craft which was to convey them to a far distant land — far from their native 
country, their homes, their kindred, manacled like felons, and treated like 
beasts of prey. The slave dealer* has no compassion for age, or sex, or suffer- 
ing. The captives take a last fond look of their native plains ; affectionately 
embrace their friends and relatives — for blacks are human, with souls, attach- 
ments, feelings, — and are speedily in the hold of the ship, to endure what no 
pencil has ever adequately painted, — the horrors of the middle passage.” 

We have said nothing of the female characters. The two daughters of 
Carlos are not only ably drawn but skilfully distinguished in minds and tempers; 
and the heroine is a charming impersonation of all that is loveable in woman- 
kind. Tbe public at large will therefore have to thank Mr. Dignan for ,his 
labours, and we should think they must be particularly popular at Liverpool, to 
which they so especially refer.— Lit Gaz. 
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Now and Then. By Samuel Warren, F. R. 5. Blackwood . 

• 

Mr. Warren is one of those writers whose popularity and literary reputation 
are not precisely identical. While his two former works have been largely read 
and loudly praised, it is possible that nine out of ten persons making up a list 
of British novelties for the edification of a foreigner might overlook his name ; 
and this not merely because his ‘ Diary of a Physician,’ and * Ten Thousand a 
Yea*’ first appeared in the pages of a magaznie, — but because, with all their 
force, they retain, even when collected, a certain periodical character, which is 
ephemeral. To us they have always seemed to 'possess the extra glow of 
pictures touched up in an exhibition-room, — which fails not to produce a 
momentary effect there, but impairs their simplicity and value as works of Art 
when hung up in any select gallery containing specimens mellowed by time or 
painted without thought of the suffrages of the many. The present, if we 
mistake not, is the first entire and separate novel produced by Mr. Warren. It 
closely resembles its predecessors, — hut with difference. 

Lot us first prove the family likeness. As in his former tales, Mr. Warren 
seems utterly to have disregarded any attempt at novelty of subject. The 
career of a drunkard — the afflicting decay of a consumptive lady — the struggles 
of a practitioner without patients — the horrors of a rake’s death-bed — the loss 
of estate and income by their true possessors owing to legal chicanery and their 
recovery — such are, assuredly, among the commonest topics in the Romancer’s 
stock of materials. This in itself is not exactly matter for blame. In a picture- 
show what is commoner as a subject than “ The portrait of a Lady” ? — and 1 
yet one specimen shall be a Mona Lisa and the other a Lady Pentweazle 
with her feathers and furbelows. It is the mind and the manner which make all 
the difference, — for the City Madam may have been materially more comely 
than her whose beauty Da Vinci elaborated so fondly ! To take another illus- 
tration from books, there can be nothing more inartificial than the inventions of 
Mr. Fenimore Cooper’s good novels* An escape through the wilderness — a 
race betwixt Shark and Dolphin — a lone house in a clearing beleaguered by 
Indians — any one of these incidents sufficed the Ameriian writer for his three 
volumes of “ breathless interest and suspense.” We are jiever inclined to 
quarrel with the simplicity of an invention ; but we cannot forget that in pro- 
portion as a writer disdains contrivance, he has need of skilful execution. 

Mr. Warren’s skill is of a peculiar kind. Me is earnest, emphatic, — but not 
a little inflated. He can hold his reader’s attention, — although some of his 
expedients for heightening agony and protracting suspense seem to us most 
infelicitous. * Now and Then’ is the tale of castle and cottage, — in 
which we are once more told of a pious yeoman’s family oppressed by my 
Lord’s agent— of my Lord’s eldest son murdered in a wood — of suspicion fall- 
ing on the persecuted and half-ruined peasant — and of a capital clergyman, 
who moves Heaven and Earth for respite ; how justly, the reader is made to 
see and feel. But one case of conscience involved in his endeavours strikes us 
as almost farcical. Good Mr. Hylton discovers that at a grand dinner, just 
before the catastrophe, the murdered man had shown himself much agitated by 
some conversation among certain officers present. The speakers, too, remem- 
ber the circumstance (in fact, the talk had run on duelling ) ; but one and all 
agree that the circumstance is not to be brought forward without the leave of 
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my Lord in whose house it took place ! One among the highly-wrought 
scenes in the book is an interview between Captain Lutteridge and the owner 
of Milverstoke (who, to make the matter yet more suspicious, is full himself of 
mysteries), in which the officer begs the permission of the nobleman to speak 
out ; and— on this being melo-dramatically denied him, with as many Burleigh 
starts and head-shakings as would set the dullest stage audience wondering — 
retires with apologies,— sorry that fidelity to the Mahogany Tree forbids him 
“ to do anything in the matter l" This is a somewhat extreme courtesy to 
the “convenience of Hqtrd Castlecomer 99 ( vide Walpole), when the Gallows 
Tree is waiting for its victim ! We shall presently quote an instance of cle- 
rical observance little less strange. Ere, we have done with improbabilities, 
we must further say that the maimer in which the father of the murdered lord 
and of the accused peasant forgive each other, at the close of the book — and, 
yet more, enter into a 44 thee and’ thou” reciprocation of spiritual good offices 
and confidences — is even yet more curious. Such embracings we know are to 
be found by the dozen in Tracts, — but the conjunction is new to the pages of 
a novel professing probability In r short, while we testify that the tale excites 
a strong interest, we must also declare that Mr. Warren is beaten hollow by 
many an artificer. Most especially may we recall Mrs. Crowe’s ‘Men and 
Women* [see A t h. No. 844] ; where something of the same sort is done 
with a force, neatness, and employment of possible artifice in every respect 
more artistic and satisfactory. The nature of either tale precludes “surprise 
-—but betwixt suspense and suspense the distance is indeed considerable. 

* If we examine the execution of ‘ Now and Then’ in another important 
point, we find yet greater cause for exception. Mr. Warren is at once cum- 
brous and weak in the management of dialogue. He has, like many other 
novelists who have the good luck to possess a style, his own stenography in 
reporting tHe utterances and accents of emotiou. This, we admit, may catch 
them correctly,— but when his notes are written out for the public something 
results which is neither art nor nature. .Here — to instance — are passages from 
a scene between the clergyman who believes the culprit innocent, and the 
father of the murdered nobleman. — 

44 4 What have you been doing, Sir ? You, having a sacred duty to me and 
my family, being at present one of my chaplains, Sir, have bestirred yourself 
— have busied yourself— have gone about — to save the life of the guilty — of 
him who did his endeavours to blast me and my house — him whose accursed 
body was forbidden to pollute* the grave 1 Yes, Sir, such was the voice of the 
laws of your country! such the voice of justice! and you — you forsooth ! — 
have dared to step forward and disobey and defeat that law, and pervert that 
justice P 4 What, Sir P the Earl started forward a step or two nearer to Mr. 
Hylton, who moved not, 4 would you have that blood-stained monster let loose 
upon me f — Am I — are I and mine — henceforth to skulk in terror from the 
light of day for fear of the assassin I Oh! hideous! — You ingrate! you 
meddling priest ! — There stand you, calm before my madness ! madness which 
ydifc are bringing upon me! — which I feel coming upon me — and all at the bid- 
ding of one who was bound religiously to me and mine P The Earl stepped 
back and threw 1 himself down on the couch ; the veins of his forehead were 
swollen ; he shook perceptibly, and uttered a groan that seemed rending open 
his breast, while his eyes were fixed upon those of Mr. Hylton, who stood in 
au attitude of respectful firmness. ‘ Why speak you not, Sir ? Have you then no 
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defence P — no excuse ? Do you stand there and defy me ?’ — * Oh no, my Lord ! 
no ! I take God to witness how my soul is torn at beholding you ; fearful as is 
your language to be heard by a. Christian, and a Christian minister.’ — 4 Bah ! talk 
not, Sir, to me of your Christian character!' thundered the Earl. — ‘Your 
Lordship means not to insult or outrage my sacred office ; too well I know 
your Lordship’s lofty character. When you are calmer, you possess a soul lov- 
ing justice; to that soul I appeal; for t|*at calmness I wait; I will then ren- 
der full account of everything, %ven the Smallest matter that I have done’ — 
‘Now, Sir! now ! the present moment! You shall have no pretence, Sir, for 
contriving evasive answers or cunning subterfuges f 'Sir, there is a seat beside 
you ! Mr. Hylton— I request you — I beg you to. be seated — begin ! begin, 
Sir ! — I am calmer — I am calmer than I was — calm I never shall be again — my 
soul is shaken by your misconduct-i-your cruelty — your perfidy!' — ‘If, my 
Lord, you desire me, as calmly as I may, to give an account of my doings, I 
will at once’ — ‘Well, Sir! — at last, then! — but remember, Sir, two things I 
want! — explain the pant ! forbear for the future! to those two. Sir, address 
your words !' — ‘ Have l, then, my Lord, really free speech P Hear me first, 
my Lord, and afterwards, if you choose, dismiss me hence as you will, with 
whatever indignity, with whatever reproacji !’ — ‘ Oh ! I am all ear, Sir ! all 
attention !’ exclaimed Lord Milverstoke, with an exhausted look, his eyes fixed 
heavily on those of Mr. Hylton, who, with a composed presence of mind which 
had never for a moment deserted him, inclined towards Lord Milverstoke with 
a countenance full of respect and sympathy, believing now that the fearful 
storm had spent its chief violence. — ‘ Having leave, my Lord,’ he began with 
quiet deliberation, ‘ from one who never once broke his word, that I know of, 
and who, I verily believe, from his high nature, cannot, I will speak as becomes 
one man to another, in the presence of Him who made us both, and orders 
every event that ever happened or can happen, however mysterious and awful, 
His nature being such. I will speak as though I might never again speak here, 
nor enter this Castle. I acknowledge the duty I owe your Lordship, one that, v 
humble and imperfect as may be my mode of doing it, I would earnestly desire 
to do, to the end of my days,— or to the end of your Lordship’s will and plea- 
sure. It was I that buried your dead out of your sight, my Lord, and in that 
awful moment was so moved by your majestic sorrow, that I scarce could per- 
form my sacred fu Actions.' Lord Milverstoke's eyes fell to the ground for a 
moment, and his lips quivered, but manifestly with no intention to speak, and 
Mr. Hylton's Voice slightly trembled : ‘ When you quitted that burial-place, 
these eyes followed you, and I breathed an humble prayer to Almighty God, that 
He who had broken would heal your heart — a prayer that has seldom since 
been absent from me, or forgotten when I offered up my own supplications. 
My Lord, this most cruel, this barbarous and most bloody murder, is as hide- 
ous at this moment in my eyes as in your Lordship’s : the vengeance of Heaven, 
of Him to whom vengeance belongs, will assuredly light upon the head of him 
who did this deed, be it sooner, be it later, than man may look for ; and I pray 
God that such vengeance, if it be His will, may be swift. Now crave I your 
Lordship's most absolute word and promise to be performed, while I say but little 
more. I know not when I knowingly broke my own word, or spoke that which I 
knew to be false ; and so I now tell your Lordship firmly, even though a thou- 
sand torturing racks were stretched in readiness before me, I believe in my soul, 
in my soul of souls, that this wretched man, Adam Alyffe, is innocent of this deed.* 
Lord Milverstoke started from his chair, his breast heaving suddenly and 4 
violently, and he walked to and fro for a few moments in silence, while Mr/ 
Hylton proceeded : — ‘ I believe that had he been able, and had had the oppor- 
tunity, his giant strength would have slain a thousand who had raised a hand 
against the precious life of your son ; ay, or of any one else.'— 4 Oh ! insup- 
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portable ! — intolerable !' vehemently muttered the Earl through his closed teeth, 
as he paced to and flo before Mr. Hylton, looking, however, away from him, as if 
resolved not to interrupt him. * * 1 Ho, then at length my lips are loosed ! — is it 
— even — so ?’ said the Earl. 4 And I may speak r and am able to speak, not 
being choked with all the drivel that I have been hearing, and I hope, for your 
sake, Sir, that you have forgotten ! So the idiot chatter of the convict-cell— 
but* — the Earl with a great effort restrained himself— ‘but state, Sir, such 
reasons, such grounds, as you have urged — state, T say, your pretences — false I 
know them ! — Sir, Sir„ I ask your forgiveness ! Language unjustifiable and 
unbecoming has passed from these lips — I crave forgiveness, Sir! Scarce 
know I sometimes what I say or think. But, Sir, m mercy to me, tell me 
briefly why — why the law falters about this death, and so stultifies its most 
solemn doings in so few days, before all mankind?’ — 4 My Lord, such reasons 
as I alleged satisfied a reluctant Judge;, but only so far as to grant delay. No 
glimpse of mercy — of pardon — was there in his gloomy face ; but this brief 
delay he granted for inquiry.* Here Mr. Hylton produced the copy he had 
made of the letter which lie had forwarded that day to London, and explained 
briefly how and when he himself had received it. * * 4 Oh, how can I patiently 
hear you, Mr. Hylton,’ — said the Earl, reproachfully, and with infinitely 
greater calmness than he had till then manifested, 4 seriously urging on me such 
despicable drivelling — for is it not such? Will that paper of yours bear an 
instant's scrutiny ? And is it to be the potent instrument of letting loose 
again on society — oh, I shudder ! I sicken ! Why, Sir, how long is justice 
to be thus befooled ? IIow long must we wait till these persons — Sir, the 
mere stating of it shows the monstrous absurdity of your proceedings. Your 
feelings pervert your judgment and disturb your understanding, Sir. A false 
pity makes you credulous and cruel : credulous are '“you to the guilty : cruel 
are you to the living — cruel to the memory of the dead!* ‘No, my Lord! — 
The dead may be in spirit present with us at this moment — hearing and seeing, 
or knowing how the truth is — oh, my Lord, my Lord !' — Mr. Ilylton said all this 
very solemnly, and saw that the Earl was for a moment startled by the thought 
which had been suggested to him. 4 And beware, my Lord, lest you yourself 
be credulous of guilt where guilt is not. Is it not worse than being credulous 
of innocence where innocence is not, but guilt ? . This last is an error reparable ; 
the other, irreparable ; and an account thereof must be given hereafter. I 
speak with the liberty*and authority of my office. I come not unbidden before 
you ; I intrude qot on the retirement of grief. But you call me hither ; and, 
as a messenger from my Heavenly Master, I stand before you, and plead 
against this your precipitate judgment of your fellow-man. 4 If thou, Lord, 
shouldst mark iniquity, O Lord who should stand ?' To Him all things are 
known, even our most secret sins ; quite forgotten, it may be, by ourselves, 
unknown to any living ; but marked and remembered by Him ! all seen by 
the unsleeping Eye!' The Earl remained silent; his face suddenly went of 
a ghastly whiteness. Mr. Hylton proceeded: — 4 Awful is this visitation of His 
Providence — like a thunderbolt hath it fallen on your Lordship.’” 

Will any one accept the above (not overlooking the precious touch of 
44 the thunderbolt for his Lordship ”) as a dialogue likely — possible even — to 
have taken place in a juncture of such excitement ? There is a twang of 
the pulpit in it : — there is more than one tag of Old Bailey rhetoric and of 
Adelphi adjuration. Nicholas Nickleby when apostrophizing his uncle or 
Squeers — Mi;?. Dombey the second, when reckoning with her mother or de- 
fying her husband underneath her 44 diamond arch”— are not more sonorous 
and long-winded than the two who act a long chapter of such persuasion, 
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rejoinder and menace as the above. What a difference if we turn to 
Scott, — who, if he did not always finish highly, rarely over-wrought hia 
work. Think of the scene between the sisters in Effie Deans' dungeon !— of 
the last scene between Fergus and Edward, in ‘ Waverley,’ with the inimita- 
ble touches of simple feeling thrown in by Evan Dhu Maccombich's uncon- 
scious devotedness ! — Think of the passion on the terrace in « Kenilworth,’ 
when Queen Elizabeth dragged forward the ill-starred Lady of Leicester ! 
Compared with these, the best lengths of passion and. eloquence that our mo- 
derns measure out wane into the copper-gilt lace of a minor theatre beside the 
real gold with which real kings’ robes are embroidered. We should not indeed 
have dwelt on matter so worthless, bjit that a . general bewilderment seem 9 
creeping over our tale-tellers as to what jnay and may not be permitted in this 
most essential part of their duties. And a word and an illustration in season 
may perhaps persuade them out of their prevailing immoderate love of fustian, 
— when they see how ill it becomes their neighbours. 

On closing * Now and Then,’ we must say that it is Mr. Warren's “ past," 
not his “ present," which has induced us to* devote so much space to its consi- 
deration. There is little or nothing to distinguish this novel, either as to cha- 
racter, style or incident, from many a tale by a less esteemed hand, which the 
frequenters of the circulating library will hardly now take the trouble of reading 
— so multitudinous is the family. — Athenaeum , Jan . 8. 

The Principles of Nature, 'her Divine Revelations , and a Voice to 

Mankind . By dnc( through Andrew Jackson Davis , the “ Pough- 

keepsie Seer p and “ Clairvoyant .” 2 vols. Chapman . 

There is a question which has been frequently asked, — and never, to our 
knowledge, satisfactorily answered. The circumstances of the time constantly 
revive it ; and no Sooner has it served "one purpose than it is wanted for another. 
That question is, — What next ? » 

We hardly know which most to wonder at, — the novelties of fact in our day, 
the novelties of opinion, or the adherence to old absurdity. W e travel by an 
express train forty miles an hour ; — which one of our fellow-voyagers remarks 
is rather slow. But even at this pacd the nev^sof our starting is almost instan- 
taneously conveyed to our destination' r and, two minutes after, a message is 
carried which passes us at the rate of' some hundred, thousand miles in a second 
along a line of parallel wires. One of our companions is an astrologer ; who, 
after making a comfortable livelihood by telling fortunes from the stars, has 
been tempted a little further by some malignant planet, — and will find a couple 
of constables waiting for him. Another is a mesmerist ; at whose side is a 
little boy who reads Greek with his shoulder blades, and gives directions how 
to cure complaints which he never heard of in persons whom he never saw. 
A gentleman returning from Egypt, is going to tell his mother how a magician 
at Cairo described her, the fireplace, and the old Bible, by looking into a black 
drop : for which the old lady will censure him as having dealt with those who 
have familiar spirits. An accident happens, and a poor man is 'left behind to 
the care of a surgeon, who forthwith throws him into a trance and takes off his 
leg as coolly as if he were a subject in the dissecting room, while he is dreaming 
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of being in Paradise. During the journey, the astrologer, the mesmerist, 
and the wizard-finder, discuss their experiences and delight us by their candour 
and philosophy. Nothing, they tell us, is so unworthy of a reasonable being as 
to reject what lie cannot understand : — each has his unanswerable evidence for 
his miraculous narration. To be sure, we are rather shocked by the shout of 
laughter which they all three raise when an elderly mail in the carriage, 
tempted by their professions of indulgence for all inquiries and calm toleration 
of apparent incredibilities, narrates how he always altered his luck at whist by 
blowing his nose and changing his chair. For ourselves, we wonder where 
serious inquiry is to end. We cannot see how, because it is beyond us, we 
are to deride the use of the pocket-handkerchief, when stars, shoulder blades, 
and drops of ink are capable of doing such extraordinary things. We think to 
ourselves, — if we were in a fog which prevented our seeing beyond our noses, 
and our three companions were to assure us that a mile off they could see, the 
first a steeple, the second a forest, and the third a river, it would puzzle us to 
know how they could decently laugh at the fourth who professed to espy a 
windmill. We get out of the carriage, however, and having seen the astrolo- 
ger walk off with his new friends, — against whom the stars had given him no 
warning, — we determine to be very philosophical the next time an opportunity 
offers. Nor are we long without one for we find waiting for us the book 
which we now take in hand. Well is it for us that we have received our 
lecture from the astrologer, the mesmerist, and the wizard finder : — we might 
have been disposed to quiz, Heaven knows, if such a thing had come in our 
way before the journey. But we take our whole lesson : and stand prepared 
for anything and everything, — from a gambler’s nostril to the stars in heaven, — 
’flrom pitch and toss to manslaughter. 

Years ago, when religious excitement was stirred by the alarming state of 
politics which Mr. Ilallam significantly alluded to as “ the gathering in the 
heavens” and made one of his reasons for winding up his History of Litera- 
ture, — the disturbance propagated itself ih a portion of the community which 
calls itself the religioys world; — a phrase -at which certain recollections of the 
New Testament always make us smile. A sect arose which took screaming to 
be evidence of tlie presence of the Holy Spirit : and there are numbers alive 
who firmly believed in that presence, and dignified unintelligible language by 
the name of revelation. — The ipinds of men were then “curiously stirred as if 
by hot air,” like the hair of Marley’s ghost. If such things could be in Eng- 
land, what might we look for in America : where the vagaries which are sure 
to exhibit themselves in countries that are both earnest and free are said to take 
stranger forms than even among us ; — where men dig up gospels, and separate 
themselves and retire into the roomy parts of the States that they may be 
founders of sects, the distinction of which make Moravians and Quakers appear 
Homan Catholics slightly altered ! — The Union has now sent us a new Swe- 
denborg, — but not a man of acquired learning. He is to give us real revela- 
tions , derived from his own spirit : no screaming nor unknown language, but 
information upon mind, matter, and social life. An unlearned youth, who 
reached his twenty-first birthday only while his book of revelations — containing 
more bulk of matter than the whole New Testament — was being printed, is to 
prove by bis knowledge of what is known the genuineness of his inspiration 
as to what is no{. He is to give us a mixture of that which we can contradict 
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if it be false with that which we cannot either verify or contradict : and is to 
show us, hy the impossibility of his having acquired the foriner by any human 
means, his claim to have the latter received with reverence if not with adora- 
tion. Nothing can be fairer. There is something downright about it. The 
process of hundreds of mystics, who thought they copied the apostles when 
they dematided blind faith in something unintelligible, is wholly avoided, — 
and the plan of the apostles themselves is imitated. Nor can we avoid notic- 
ing that it is so, — for a comparison is most obviously challenged. The igno- 
rant youtli is asserted, by men of education, to have performed feats in their 
presence which, if there be neither imposture nor delusion, prove intercourse 
with the supernatural world — unless, indeed, there be natural means by 
which a mind can communicate with the stars. We proceed to describe the 
circumstances of the case. These are set forth in an introduction signed by 
William Fishbough, — the “Scribe,” as he is called, of this Revelation. 

Andrew Jackson Davis is stated to be the son of a poor shoemaker, now 
residing at Poughkeepsie. He was born on the 1 1th of August 1826. “ The 

boy’s school tuition was confined to about .five months, during which time he 
learned to read imperfectly, to write a fair hand, and to simple sums in 
arithmetic.” Our readers will observe that this is very considerable progress 
for five months ; and it is essential to remark this, because Davis is represented 
by his Scribe as of very moderate talent. But to proceed. From early youth 
he was kept at manual operations. He was never known to frequent public 
libraries, and was seldom known to take up a book. His reading consisted at 
most of four or five hundred desultory pages of light matter. John Ilinchman, 
an employer of his father, E. C. South wick and S. S. Lapham, residents of 
Poughkeepsie, I. Armstrong, under whom Davis himself worked as a shoe- 
maker, and the Rev- A. R. Bartlett, formerly of Poughkeepsie, testify to this 
effect : — but not all in the same degree. Mr. Ilinchman testifies to an “ in- 
quiring disposition, which, however, was not remarkable to a great extent 
and Mr. Bartlett says that “ he possessed an inquiring mind, loved books, 
especially controversial religious works, which he always preferred, whenever he 
could borrow them and obtain leisure for their perusal. Hence, he was indebted 
to his individual exertions for some creditable advances which he made in 
knowledge. He became a good thinker.” This is much at variance with the 
Scribe’s account. 

In December, 1843, W. Levingston, a tailor of Poughkeepsie, was excited 
by certain lectures to try his power at mesmerizing. He succeeded with young 
Davis ; made him become clairvoyant, describe places he had never seen, read 
with eyes bandaged, &c. After some months, the latter resisted further expe- 
riments except for some practical end, — declared that he could cure diseases,— 
and was, we are informed, surprisingly successful. The next step is too import- 
ant to be conveyed in any words but those of the Scribe himself.— 

“ On the 7th of March, 1844, he fell, without the assistance of the magnetic 
process, into a strange abnormal state, during which phenomena occurred of the 
most surprising character. For the greater part of the time during two days, 
*1*he seemed to be entirely insensible to all external things, and to live wholly in 
the interior world. Possessing, however, an increased power over his physical 
system, he travelled a long distance during this time without any apparent 
fatigue. It was during this extraordinary state of his mental and physical 
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system that he received information of a very general character, of his future 
and peculiar mission to the world. The process by which this information was 
received, with many other things of intense interest, shall be made public after 
questions by which the phenomena may be rationalized shall have been more 
thoroughly discussed on independent grounds. By minds duly prepared, it may 
now be conceived on reading the portion of this volume which treats on the 
Spiritual Spheres.” 

Davis continued wi$i Levingston from March, 1844, to August, 1845 ; 
during which period they made medical excursions to Bridgeport* and other 
places. In February, 1845, the two being at Bridgeport, formed acquaint- 
ance with Dr. S. S. Ly on, — who was afterwards selected by young Davis as 
his revelation-mcsmerizer. This Dr. Silas Lyon is represented as then an 
unbeliever in clairvoyance, subsequently convinced by Davis’s case. The 
Scribe himself first met with Davis at Poughkeepsie, in July, 1844. He 
there, he declares, heard him when in the abnormal state employ the techni- 
cal terms of anatomy, physiology, and materia medica, as familiarly as 
household words. From “ infallible indications presented,” he i( saw that 
there could be no collusion nor deception, and no such thing as receiving bis 
impressions sympathetically from the mind of the magnetizer.” — What manner 
of man is this ? The mesmerists, we know, are of opinion that there may be, 
and are, singular communications be twee’ll the minds of the mesmeric agent and 
patient. But we did not know that any one of them made it his boast to have 
arrived at the infallible indications in the absence of this communication. 

In May, 1845, the Scribe, being then at Bridgeport, learned that a series 
of “ lectures and revelations” were about to be undertaken : but declares he 
had not the least idea of being the reporter till thirty hours before their actual 
commencement. 

“ About the first of the following August, Mr. Davis, while in the clairvoy- 
ant state, voluntarily chose Dr. Lyon to be his magnetizer during the delivery 
of this book, this choice neither having been solicited nor in the least degree 
anticipated by Dr. L., until it was announced. In obedience to the direction of 
the clairvoyant, Dr. Lyon immediately relinquished a remunerative and increas- 
ing practice in Bridgeport, and removed to New York, in which city the clairvoy- 
ant decided that the revelations should be delivered. The object of so early a 
removal to that city was, to establish, before the lectures commenced, a medical 
practice that might in some measure assist in sustaining them while said lectures 
were in progress.” 

This paragraph is significant. It connects the revelations with the removal 
of Dr. Lyon from Bridgeport to establish himself in New York. One of the 
explanations of the whole phenomenon bangs upon this sentence, — and one 
which must undergo discussion.- — We will now make another extract. It is 
one proof, we presume, of the revelation that its apostles were one after another 
found to obey the first call. — 

“ On the 27th November, 1845, residing at the time in New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, we received per mail a note from Dr. Lyon, stating that we had been 
appointed by Mr. Davis, while in the clairvoyant state, as the scribe to reporJ 
and prepare fbr the press his lectures which were to commence immediately. 
This appointment was entirely unsolicited (we will not say undesired) by ourself ; 
and so far from anticipating such , an honor, we were then busily engaged in 
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making arrangements to remove to Massachusetts. The next day, however, 
we embarked for New York, and in the evening wrote Mr,# Davis’s first lecture 
at his dictation — subsequently agreeing to write and prepare the whole for the 
press. Before Mr. Davis commenced his lectures, lie voluntarily, while 
in the abnormal state, chose the three witnesses mentioned in his address to 
the world, to be present as their circumstances would allow, at the delivery of 
lectures, in order to be able to testify of the medium through which they were 
given. Kev. J. N. Parker has since removed to Boston ; Theron It. Lapham 
resides* at present at Poughkeepsie, New York ; and Lea Smith, M.D., is 
in Bermuda.” 

There are twenty-three incidental witnesses named : but we are informed 
that “indiscriminate admittance* 1 .“’would have been as impracticable as it 
was unnecessary.” Why so ? — Because “ the presence of persons whose 
* spheres* were uncongenial” always disturbed the revealer. “ Yet such appli- 
cants as were actuated by a supreme desire to know the truth irrespective of 
their previous opinions were generally admitted, to a number ranging from 
one to six, whether they were believers or unbelievers in clairvoyance.” IIow 
was it ascertained, we may ask, who was^and who was not actuated by this 
“ supreme desire”? What were the “infallible indications”? The manu- 
scripts, we are informed, were always open to the inspection of the curious,— 
meaning, wc suppose, the first manuscripts as taken from the revealer’s mouth. 
As to the shape in which they come to us, we have the following information.— 

“ The time occupied in the delivery of a lecture varied from forty minutes to 
about four hours, and the quantity of matter delivered at a sitting varied from 
three to fifteen pages of foolscap closely written. There were one hundred and 
fifty-seven lectures in all, the first being delivered November 28, 1845, and the 
last, (viz., the 1 address to the world,’ which comes first in the book) was deli- 
vered on the 25th of January, 1847. On closing the address to the world, the 
author immediately proceeded to give general directions as to the corrections 
of the manuscripts, and the preparation of the work for the press. These direc- 
tions (preserved in writing and subscribed by a witness) I have scrupulously 
followed to the best of my ability. # With the exception of striking out a few 
sentences and supplying others, according to direction, I have only found 
it necessary to correct the grammar, to prune out verbal redundancies, and 
to clarify such sentences as would to the general reader appear obscure. All 
ideas have been most scrupulously preserved, and great care has been taken to 
give them to the reader in the precise aspect in which they appeared when re- 
ceived from the speaker. We have also conscientiously abstained from adding 
any ideas of our own. Also all comparisons, and technical and foreign terms 
and phrases, and all peculiarities of expression, are exclusively the speaker’s. 
When we have found it necessary to reconstruct sentences, we nave employed, 
as far as possible, only the verbal materials found in the sentence as it first 
stood, preserving the peculiarities of style and mode of expression. The ar- 
rangement of the works is the same as when delivered, except that in three in- 
stances contiguous paragraphs have been transposed for the sake of a closer 
connexion. With these unimportant qualifications, the work may be considered 
as paragraph for paragraph, sentence for sentence, and word for word, as it was 
delivered by the author.” 

Mr. Chapman, the English publisher, who seems to be a believer (to the 
extent, at least, of strongly inclining to the opinion of a spiritual* agency), and 
who has written a recommendatory preface, cites one more witness, Prof. George 
Bush, of New York, — whose name is known in this country^ This gentle- 
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man, in a letter to the New York Tribune , dated September 1, 1847, writes 
as follows : 

“ From a careful study of the whole matter, from its inception to its comple- 
tion, I am perfectly satisfied that the work is the production of an ignorant 
young man, utterly and absolutely incompetent, in his natural state, to the 
utterances it embodies. I have not a shadow of doubt that it was given forth 
by him in a peculiar abnormal state, for some portions of it I heard with my own 
ears, and can testify that what I now read printed accurately cort'esponds to what I 
have heard spoken.” 

We presume that by M accurate correspondence” Mr. Bush does not mean 
absolute verbal agreement. It would have been much to the purpose if Mr. 
Bush had given us reference to those portions ; for much of the book might 
have been spoken without miracle, though not without matter of surprise, by a 
dreamy young man who had read some controversial theology. Let our readers 
distinctly understand that we do not, on any supposition, regard this book and 
the proceedings attending it as common-place or easily explained. Be it fraud, 
delusion, or mixture, — be it mesmerism or newly-invented communication with 
the spiritual world, or downright revelation, — be it any one of these, or any 
thing else, it is very curious. As soon as the right name is found for it, wc 
will be the first to call it, of that name, extraordinary — very extraordinary. 

We shall proceed next week to the * Revelation ’ itself — and our comment 
thereon ; and confine ourselves for the present to one or two preliminary remarks 
on a portion of the evidence on which, as above quoted, the revelation is made 
to rest. It is most unfortunate for the Scribe who has a document so extraor- 
dinary as this to offer for our acceptance, that he should have been compelled 
to admit any tampering with its terms at all. That a seer “ commercing” with 
all the mysteries of Nature should have needed an editor in this technical sense 
is remarkable enough. It might have been supposed that the Revelation 
which brought to au uneducated man the* secrets of Science might have brought 
him grammar, too, to express them in. £t any rate, it left itself imperfect 
when it failed to do so*. The first thing which he has to do who delivers to us 
a strange and incredible message, is to prove beyond cavil the integrity of 
his report. Let him confess to alteration in any sense or degree, and the au* 
' thenticity of the document is destroyed. • Who knows to what extent of per- 
version the corrective instrument 'may have been used by him who thought it 
lawful to use it at all ? In all translations we are nearly sure to have some- 
thing of the translator himself. We have no notion of the uninspired Scribe 
correcting the inspired instructor. We can have no confidence, under such 
circumstances, that some of the inspiration itself may not be Mr. Fishbough’s 
own— and have an earthly origin. When he talks of omitting sentences and 
supplying others, our faith in the genuineness of the message is gone. The 
Scribe assures us that he has given us the author’s ideas : — since he chose to 
alter his words, we can have no assurance of any such thing. This is an 
unfortunate defect in the evidence — and comes of the higher intelligences not 
knowing American grammar. Mr. Davis’s spiritual instructors seem to have 
had the power of teaching him everything but syntax. 

There is one other curious consideration attending the forms— not the mere 
syntax— -of this Revelation. Suppose the Supreme Governor of the Universe 
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should choose to make a communication to the world, by the mouth of a child 
in years or a child in knowledge — an infant or a Pougfikeepsie Seer — it is 
scarcely probable that such communications should bear the mark of second- 
hand. The message would have the freshness of its origin upon it— the 
Almighty would not have needed to borrow from Fichte. A divine revelation 
would not have been indebted to a German philosopher for its matter and an 
American Scribe for its grammar. Our “ young men” need not “dream 
dre^m?’ to learn what has long been familiarly taught— nor our visionaries 
travel beyond the stars to read Fichte ! These absurdities lie on the very 
surface of this matter — and the bearing them in mind will make our plunge 
into the mysteries of the Revelation itself, next week, the less bewildering.— 
Athenaeum , Jan . 1. 


[Second Notice.] 

We now proceed to the Revelation itself, — as it is offered in *these volumes. 
It opens with an address to the world, from which we quote passages. — 

“ Brethren : fear not, for Error is mortal and cannot live, and Truth is im- 
mortal and cannot die ! * * * I have been impressed to speak the things 

contained in the following pages, not because truth was before undiscovered, 
but in order to give it a new and attractive form, and a power to instruct, 
purify, and elevate the race. The First Part, or Key, presents a general view 
of theories that exist, and unfolds the fountain of the philosophy that is pre- 
sented in the Second Part, which is the soul or basis of the whole superstruc- 
ture. The Third Part, or Application, consists of an analysis of human society, 
and an .application of previously revealed principles to it, in order that a re- 
formation like unto a new heaven and a new earth may legitimately flow there- 
from. * * * Moreover, I was impressed to select three witnesses, who 

should be present at the lectures, so that the world through them might know 
from what source these revelations flow. * * * And also a scribe was 

necessary to preserve these sayings, and to prepare and present them to the 
general mind. And it was impossible, without, a qualified manipulator, to 
enter the sphere of wisdom which was necessary to enable me to relate these 
things. The first witness chosen was Rev. J. N. Parker, whose physical and 
mental structure predisposed him to external observation and investigation. 
* * * Therefore he was qualified to that cognizance of each physical phe- 

nomenon — and thus corresponds to the priiieijrfe of love, which the sequel will 
define. The second witness was Thcron R. Lapham, who is physically and 
mentally qualified to perceive external manifestations, and to enter deeply into 
the interior of the subjects revealed. * * * Therefore he was chosen be- 

cause he corresponds to the principle of will, or executive power , which also the 
sequel will define. The third witness chosen was Dr. T. Lea Smith, who was 
in a transition state between the artificial doctrines and philosophies of the 
world, and those high and more important truths which Mind only is capable 
of perceiving and associating with. * * * Therefore he corresponds to 
the principle of wisdom, which also the sequel will unfold. The scribe who 
was chosen is William Fislibough, who is physically and mentally constituted 
so as to preserve a harmony and dignity of outer, and a purity and goodness in 
his inner boin^. * * * Hence he is chosen to act in this capacity, because 

he corresponds to love, will, and wisdom, combined. * * * f he manipula- 

tor, Dr. Silas Smith Lyon, is physically constituted so as to be able to impart 
a congenial influence to the system of the speaker, whereby the transition of 
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the natural faculties to the spiritual sphere has been accomplished. * * * 

He is earnestly engaged at all times in doing what those principles demand, 
desiring justice and a general good to all. * * * Of the physical and men- 

tal structure of the speaker, the world will know by a different process — one 
which will be suggested to the scribe, by whom all useful information concern- 
ing these things will be presented to the world. 

Then follows Part I., “ The Key, or the Principles of Nature.” — This 
part is very metaphysics^, — and therefore not very lit for our purposed cita- 
tion. For it is to be remembered that this pretended revelation has iis asserted 
evidence in the possession of known truth by a person who could not have 
known it in the usual way. Now, as mankind are not agreed about the first 
views on most subjects, we should be puzzled to know what to bring forward as 
commanding anything like universal assent or dissent. Still, however, we 
think that mankind— educated mankind — are pretty nearly agreed not to talk 
or write such nonsense as the following ; which is, we are told, a “ familiar 
illustration.” — 

u For a further and familiar illustration of the motive forces of internal exist- 
ence, we will speak of the different motions which are developed in Nature, 
which act on geometrical and mechanical principles. These are particulars and 
minutiae, and vary exceedingly, according to the forms and circumstances of 
their outward manifestation •, yet they afe all comprehended and contained in 
the First and only Great Law of Motion, known as posit ive and negative Forces. 
There is existing a motion termed rectilinear . This contains undeveloped, 
and progresses to, the spiral motion, which is an ultimate of the same principle. 
The first motion could not exist until there were forms capable of manifesting 
it : and when such motion became established, the curvilinear motion was next 
developed. And other motions legitimately followed, such as the vibratory, 
undulatory, excentric, and spiral or ultimate motions. * * First, the Great 
Law of Motion existed ; and lastly, as an ultimate developement, spiral motion 
was unfolded; and between these, intermediate motions were developed and 
became visible : and then, and only tlicp, could these motions be admitted or 
believed to be existing.” 

One more quotation, that our readers may judge of what they are to 
bow to. — 

M The two great points, then, which it is the object to establish are, the ori- 
ginal Cause of all things, and -the ultimate of man, which is Spirit The 
premiss is, the coexistence and universal action of Matter and Motion. — This 
establishes the existence of an original Cause , which latter it is the object to 
contemplate, so that from this, tracing secondary causes and effects through 
Nature, may be proved the existence and identical perpetuity of the principle 
of Spirit. Nature is the fulcrum upon which the first is established of neces- 
sity ; and the second as a consequence not only proved by the, law of progres- 
sion and association, but by the science of correspondencies, in the light of 
which all the combined sciences should be understood : for it is by correspon- 
dential investigation that we are led to universally-connected and kindred 
truths. Therefore, if Nature displays universal motion, such as is manifested in 
all substances and forms which are known to exist, does not this prove progres- 
sion f And progression devclopes the various spheres, which each substance 
and particle passes through. If universal association exists (as is proved to be 
the case), does there not exist a corresponding future invisible principle ? This 
must of necessity exist, as the result of motion and progression ” 
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Let us, then, come to the second part, or u Nature’s Divine Revelations.” 
The origin of all material things is an ocean of liquid fire.« The origin of all 
things, we are told in the preceding part, is the “ Great Positive Mind.*' 
Power, Wisdom, Goodness, Justice, Mercy, and Truth are the gradual and 
successive dcvelopements of an eternal and internal principle, constituting the 
divine original essence. But matter and motion are co-eternal principles, 
established by virtue of their own nature (how very satisfactory !) ; and the 
grean^Htfinal mass was controlled, guided, and perfected by virtue of its own 
omnipotent power. Further on, we find that matter and power were the 
only principles developed that the power was the great positive mind, and 
its developcment was eternal motion. And so, matter and motion constituted 
the original condition of all things. 

This hovering between an intelligent First Cause and an animus rmmdi 
pervades the whole system, — which seems collected out of all manner of phi- 
losophies. Mr. Chapman notes one passage which is almost word for word 
from Fichte. The following is a specimen for the mathematician. — 

“The original form was angular. Thif contained the principle .and nature 
of all other forms : so that from the lowest and intermediate forms up to the 
highest, could be constantly produced other forms accompanied with, and con- 
trolled and acted upon by, the Great Positive Power. Progression of the 
angular evolved the circular. This assumed, not a spherical constitution, but it 
was a combination of angular and rectilinear plane. Therefore the continuance 
of the angular to the circular was only a perpetually progressive form, ascend- 
ing towards the spiral. And this developed diameters, axes, and poles, contain- 
ing the perpetual angular, and progressed to a still higher and more perfect 
form, that of the vortical , properly the celestial.” 

We find a long developement of something like the nebular hypothesis. 
But the author’s astronomy may be judged of from the following quotation. — 

“ It is known that comets are from forty months to five hundred years in 
accomplishing their revolutions arouftd the Sun. They move with increased 
velocity as they approach the Sun. • Iiut the calculations that are made in re- 
ference to the speed of these bodies are not to be defended on. For these 
calculations are founded on an angle formed by the apparent positions assumed 
by such bodies and the Sun. Presuming that these appearances * vary but little 
from time to time in their relations to the reality, and not considering the re- 
fractions of light, involves an oversight whydi makes the above calculations 
exceedingly dubious, as have also been the calculations with reference to the 
speed of light. But by understanding that comets travel with a velocity in 
proportion to their density and magnitude, and by observing the appearance 
of one of these bodies, calculations may be made in reference to its re-ap- 
pearance, inasmuch as they are not known to change their orbits, or to be 
any more exccntric in their motions than any other planet, supposing the 
latter to be operated upon by the same influences that are brought to act 
upon these luminous and igneous bodies.” 

Let the chemists look to the following. — 

“ Chemistry will unfold the fact that light when confined in a certain condi- 
tion, and condensed, will produce water : and that water thus formed, subjected 
to the vertical influence of light, will produce by its internal motTon and further 
condensation, a gelatinous substance of the composition of the spirifer, the 
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motion of which indicates animal life. This again being decomposed and sub- 
jected to evaporation, the precipitated particles which still remain will produce 
putrified matter similar to earth, which will produce the plant known as the 
fucoides" 

Out of a long commentary on the Mosaic account of the Creation, we have 
the following account of the gradual creation of the human race. — 

“ The degree of organization which subsequently took their place the 
first form that approached or indicated in the least degree any of th^ peculiar 
characteristics of mankind; and these represented the Jalofs and Mandigoes in 
their lower degree. These were upon the earth, without any essential modifica- 
tion, nearly eight hundred years. After this, three successive and distinct 
orders pressed in their stead. The highest of these approached in every par- 
ticular the more ^ perfect form of the human organization. These inhabited 
the Asiatic continent, while the other portions of the same class were in 
the south of these regions. Thus the three continents — the southern, west- 
ern, and eastern — were inhabited by three distinct tribes, the highest of 
which, existing in Asia, came nearer to the unfolding of intellectual endow- 
ments. And this brings the period of the sixth day of the creation to a point 
three thousand and eight hundred years before the commencement of the race 
as referred to in the primitive, written record. The surface of the earth, parti- 
cularly in Asia and Africa, was now much more progressed, and consequently 
more fertile and suitable to the requirements of the animal creation. And it 
was at this time that the inhabitants of Asia began to unfold a distinct and 
sensuous perception, and even to represent their perceptions to one another. 
Having no proper conception of higher beauties than those surrounding them, 
they consequently remained in their unintellectual state for nearly one thousand 
years, during which time the earth underwent a material change, which result- 
ed in the destruction of nearly all the various tribes of the bimana type, and 
also materially altered the geographical and geological conditions of the whole 
earth. + * * But the most beautiful and complicated forms in the vegetable 
kingdom, as in the animal, become developed in a more perfect degree when 
they are not artificially cultivated. And it was at this time that a new tribe 
was introduced upon the earth — rising entirely above the undeveloped fea- 
tures of the lower forms. These constituted what may be properly termed a 
transition from the animal to man : and these were the first forms that could be 
properly termed Man. And the record which reveals the then-existing con- 
dition of the earth is distinctly proved and exemplified ; for the beauties of 
creation, displayed in all the parts of Asia and Africa that were fertile, repre- 
sented not only the interior qualifies contained in the earth, but also the primi- 
tive conception of the Garden of Eden" 

Enough of this ; we have perhaps already tired the patience of our readers. 
We proceed to a distinct subject — our Revealer’s supernaturalisms . These 
are of two kinds : — first, those in which he discovers to us the state of the 
planets and of their inhabitants ; secondly, those in which he explains the 
phenomena of the revelation which, according to a very large majority of the 
unmesmerized community, preceded his. — We shall make some selections from 
the account given of the inhabitants of J upiter.— 

u They do not walk erect, but assume an inclined position, frequently using 
their hands and arms in walking, the lower extremities being rather shorter 
than the arms" according to our standard of proportion. And by a modest 
desire to be seen only m an inclined position, they have formed this habit, 
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which has become an established custom among them. * * Their form of 
countenance displays the qualities and workings of their inward principle. 
There is a peculiar prominence of the upper lip, this consisting of a complex 
and interwoven mass of fibres, the action of which gives great expression to 
inward thoughts and feelings ; which expression among them constitutes the 
peculiar mode of conversation. Therefore they cannot think one thing and 
speak another ; for their expression would betray their inward sentiments. * * 
Their constitutions being composed of light and changing particles, they soon 
changfMieir form of existence. They do not die, but. rather sink into repose 
by an expulsion of their interiors which seek more agreeable spheres. And 
regarding this as a mere metamorphosis, they escape with transports of delight ; 
and they are hence pleased with the evanescent existence of the body. * * They 
inhabit well-constructed edifices whose form corresponds to that of a tent, rather 
than a house , on Earth. These are lined with a blueish bark, taken from a tree 
of the second class ; and they are thus rendered impervious to cold, water, and 
light.” 

This is the sort of information given. If the reader want any more, lie may 
buy the book — or, which will be more economical, he may reveal some to 
himself. It would be satisfactory to have all the witnesses carried to Jupiter, 
that they might there have the mechanism affixed to their lips by which we 
might see whether they speak their real minds. 

In his theology, Mr. Davis (at least when clairvoyant) is a rationalist, in the 
sense in which the term is usually here received. He gives authority to no 
revelation but his own. The following surpasses Horne Tooke’s notion that 
truth must be matter of opinion, because the word is originally derived from 
that which a man troweth . — 

u In concluding my remarks upon the Bible, I will speak historically concern- 
ing its origin and formation . Let it first be observed that a great deal of vene- 
ration is attached to the word bible — more, indeed, than should be attached 
to a large portion of its contents. The word bibbs signifies merely a hook. It is 
derived from the Greek hihlos , which signifies the soft bark of a tree upon which 
the ancients wrote their thoughts. To this was subsequently prefixed the word 
‘ holy, 1 which term was employed by the Jews to express excellence . Thus the 
terms ‘ Holy Bible’ might be rendered ‘ excellent soft barkf and then the 
world would understand their original signification.” 

We ought rather perhaps to say that Mr. Davis accepts many revelations. 
He admits David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zacheriah, Malachi, Jesus, Confucius, 
Brama, Zoroaster, Mohammed, Swedenborg, Galen, the Seeress of Prevorst, 
Luther, Calvin, D’Holbach, Charles Fourier (whom he puts on a level with 
Christ), and many others, to the rank of reveal ers. He is, then, rather 
omnifidel than infidel. He gives what he calls the true life of Christ, — assert- 
ing that it is impressed upon him that the Saviour was not more than forty 
minutes in the manger. It is also revealed 4hat the celebrated interpolation 
(as it is universally considered) in Josephus is genuine.-— All that we have 
quoted, though there is enough of it, will give but a very faint idea of the 
multifarious contents of this most electic of all systems. We just take the 
pains to inform our readers that we do not intend seriously to discuss the claims 
of Andrew Jackson Davis to a communication with any world efther than our 
own. Nor do we intend to enter upon the matter of his philosophy, simply 
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because it is duo to those from whom the worthier part is taken not to argue 
their notions after filtration through a clairvoyant. As to the rest, , 

The ihings, we know, are neither rich nor rare, — 

But wonder how the devil they got there ! 

And this is the real point of difficulty. 

In arguing questions of this kind, the common and ordinary fallacy is to 
assume that those tOpwhom an extraordinary narrative is presepttTd^must 
either explain or admit. Under certain circumstances this may be • allowable. 
If it can be shown that, supposing there to be a fraud, it could have been 
detected— if those who had the means tried to detect it and could not — 
there arises a presumption, more or less strong, that the supposition of fraud 
is not the true one. With regard to ourselves, however, we are not, and 
cannot be, in a position to undertake the settlement of the question whether 
this story be fraud or a form of delusion. We have not access to the original 
papers, — which, it is admitted, have had their “ grammar” and their 
“ obscurities” corrected. We cannot tell what sort of men Dr. Silas Lyon 
and Mr. Fishbough have been. And most assuredly we may look with 
confidence to the educated portion of the dwellers in New York to find out for 
us to which of the possible categories the whole phenomenon is to be referred. 

One excellent American contemporary, the New York Literary World \ 
has given its opinion on the origin of this “ delirious concoction,” — to use its 
phrase. Our contemporary, believing in some of the (to us) questionable 
phenomena of mesmerism, refers the power of A. J. Davis to the “ sympa- 
thetic influence of one brain upon another in certain conditions of the system of 
operator and patient*.” This is a high question. Nobody ought to say that 
such sympathy is impossible, — but it must be established before it can be 
used. To us it is not established : — to our New York contemporary it is. 
We should say, either establish it, and solve Andrew Davis by means of it — 
or establish Andrew Davis, and build the doctrine of sympathy upon him. 
That there has been some sort of sympathetic influence upon the mind of the 
revealer we do not doubt. But whether it be magnetic, — or whether the said 
Davis when in the mesmeric state produced curious combinations out of his 
reading and the lectures which he had heard, or had heard spoken of, which 
combinations were afterwards dressed up by the Scribe, — we cannot tell. 

There is a great want of unity about the pretended revelations. Sometimes 
there is ratiocination, sometimes bombast — now truth, now falsehood — occa- 
sionally some known speculation, expressed in all the strength of its author's 
mind — and then some puerile snatches from popular expositions of other 
theories. It would take much stronger evidence than we have before us to 
persuade us that the whole is not made up from various sources. 

Dr. Lyon, and Dr. Lea Smith, the magnetizer and one of the witnesses, 
are physicians ; Mr. Fishbough, the Scribe, we also collect, is a third medical 
man. The Rev. J. Parker is, of course, a theologian, — and Davis himself is 
a theological reader. What Mr. Lapham may be is not mentioned. Now, 
the great staple of the revelations, so far as actual facts are stated, with some 
appearance of reading, is in the lines of the physician and the clergyman, 
direct and indirect. Anatomy, natural history, and geology are presented with 
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much more appearance of reading than astronomy ; and all the unrevealed 
astronomy (we pass no opinion on the inhabitants of Jupitei^ is of the popular 
lecture character. Theology occupies a large portion of the whole. The 
evidence of Professor Bush, as we have seen, though good for all its states, 
amounts to nothing. 

How then stands the case, as presented to us ? A magnetizing doctor, a 
scribe,^ both of whom have had previous communication with the clairvoyant,) 
and (flre^chosen witnesses, obey with a very suspicious readiness the call of a 
boy, who lias wandered through the country with a tailor, curing diseases by 
mesmerism, — that is, prescribing remedies and explaining cases by his mes- 
meric clairvoyance. The magnetizer has it in view to establish himself in 
practice at New York, as he says, to obtain wherewith to carry on the revela- 
tions : it must be matter of opinion whether it was not the other way, — whe- 
ther the revelations were not to establish him in practice. If this be harsh, it 
is not our fault. A man who offers a miracle must bear with those who discuss 
the question whether he was or was not an impostor. This boy in what they 
call his abnormal state is delivered of many words, not before any who would 
hear, but only before those of “ congenial spheres,” — only before those who 
in the opinion of the parties on their trial are seriously impressed with a love 
of truth. These words are taken down by the Scribe, — who corrects the 
grammar and obscurities, and publishes them. On this evidence, we are 
invited to believe that we obtain from the mesmerized boy accurate information 
on the shapes, characters, and habits of the inhabitants of all the planets. 
This we find we cannot do. As Mr. Davis very justly remarks, belief is not 
in our own power. All these defects are collected from the showing of the 
parties themselves : — we have had no opportunity of hearing anything said 
against the pretension. If the contents of the asserted revelations had been 
as sound as we believe them to be superficial in all their verifiable portions, 
still there would have been very suspicious circumstances about the presenta- 
tion* We should not have been a4)it more impressed with the idea of any 
supernatural communication if the natural portions had been good : — but in 
such a case we should have had one more difficulty. A man of sound know- 
ledge is, cceteris paribus , less likely to be an impostor or a dupe than is a 
smattercr. But when we look at the piece of astronomy about comets which 
we have quoted, we feel quite relieved from this difficulty. 

Having now put facts and specimens befdlre our leaders, we leave them to 
speculate on the case : — and shall conclude with an account of a notable argu- 
ment presented by the adherents of the revealer. 

He tells us that there are nine larger planets in our system. The recent 
discovery of Neptune gives us an eighth : and Prof. Bush offers to swear that 
he was made acquainted with this eighth planet months before news of Lever- 
rier’s discovery arrived in America. Mr. Chdpman is very strongly of opinion 
that this is conclusive. Never was a better mare’s nest. Not only was the 
opinion common enough ever since the discovery of Uranus seventy years ago 
that in all probability there might be more planets, but all the world now 
knows that the disturbances of Uranus had for some time created an impres- 
sion on the minds of various astronomers that nothing but another planet 
would explain them. It was this impression that set both Leverrier and 
Adams to work. But what does Mr. Davis tell us ? Does he give the dis- 
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tauce of this eighth planet from the sun, as he does that of some of the known 
ones ? Or does he give its period of revolution ? Or does he give the dis- 
tances of its satellites, or any numerical information at all about the orbits, as 
he does when speaking of known planets ? Not a bit of it. 44 Its diameter 
it is unnecessary to determine. Its period of revolution can be inferred analo- 
gically from the period in which Uranus traverses its elliptic and almost incon- 
ceivable orbit.” Again, 44 the respective distances of the latter [the satellites] 
from the planet, with their diameters and periods of revolution, are deWSuiifcd by 
their respective compositions and the relations they sustain to each other.” If 
we were to set up in opposition to Mr. Davis, we should say that the elementary 
bodies are not yet all found out by the chemists, — but that more will be disco- 
vered, and that their atomic weights will be closely connected with their nature 
and properties. 

Mr. Chapman, in his preface, observes that such things as the above will 
be a powerful lever in the hands of the sceptic. And most particularly does he 
observe this of the neglect of Mr. Davis to inform us of the number of the small 
planets, — of which eight are now known, though only four appear in our * Reve- 
lation.? The worthy publisher thinks that Mr. Davis had the 44 benign 
purpose of letting us lose no object upon which the mind may exercise and 
unfold its powers.” We are not joking : — it is actually so set down. 

Time will roll on, — and the Revelations of Andrew Jackson Davis will be 
put on their proper shelf in that curious museum which men call human nature. 
Oue man, we foresee, will be treated with injustice — we mean Emanuel 
Swedenborg. Davis and he will be classed together. Against this we 
protest. We have read enough of Swedenborg to justify us to ourselves in 
declaring that we would rather believe his supernatural communications upon 
his own bare word than Davis’s upon any possibly attainable amount of 
evidence. 

Our American contemporary, already quoted, gives his opinion that works 
of this kind will sell better in America for some time to come than the best 
novels founded on the supernatural. 44 For,” he says, — and we note the 
remark with interest,— 44 the general undervaluing of imagination which is a 
part of American education, necessarily ends in the growth of a fanciful and 
diseased rationalism.” He proceeds to observe that no intelligent youth who 
had enjoyed a fair share of legitimate novel reading at a time when the mind 
craves such aliment, would in his maturer years attach half the weight to such 
a publication as this that he once did to the Arabian Nights. If there be 
truth in this remark, we should prescribe throughout the Union an alterative 
course of 4 Jack the Giant Killer’ and a critical comparison of 4 Tom Thumb/ 
As to more serious matters, we should advise our transatlantic friends not to 
abandon the excellent soft bark until at least they can find a better substitute 
for it than Davis’s preparation ef Quinine . — Athenczum, 3 any . 8. 
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“ Our Street " By M. A. Titmarsh. Chapman and Ilall. 

After the success which attended Michael Angelo’s judgment of Mrs. 
Perkins’s Ball, it was only in nature that he should continue his sketches. 
This time the writer is bold enough to depict the ins and outs, the ups and 
downs, the highs and lows of his “ street — like true Charity, beginning 
at home — like well-tempered Justice, sparing no man, few women, and every 
chihK^To be serious for an instant, — Mr. Thackeray though as reckless in 
his fun asimost grown humourists, has a touch of the Poet in him which raises 
him far above the mere maker of a “ fool-born jest.” Ours are days when 
“ heart ” is so outrageously traded upon, that we wonder not to see so fine au 
observer and so lively a writer refusing to join the company ; displaying his 
sympathies charily, and in an apologetic sort of way — as if “ the vulgar things” 
ought to be taken for granted or kept out of sight. A little more courage in the 
matter, however, would do Mr. Titmarsh no harm — while it would still leave 
him at many a furlong’s distance from the manufacturing sentimentalists whose 
writings are almost enough to drive decent .persons into crusty cynicism. 

We know where “ Our Street” is, of course — and so will, every one else 
who reads the description. To those who do not, we say, “ Take the second 
turning out of Westbourne Place, Ilyde Park Gardens, and then” — but let 
Michael Angelo direct them. — 

“ We are being absorbed into the splendid new white-stuccoed, Doric-porti- 
cocd, genteel Pocklington quarter. Sir Thomas Gibbs Pocklington, M.P. for 
the borough of Lathanplaster, is the founder of the district and his own fortune. 
The Pocklington Estate Office is in the Square, on a line with Waddil — with 
Pocklington Gardens, I mean. The old inn, the Rain and Magpie, where the 
market-gardeners used to bait, came out this year with a new white face and 


brTck, with arched windows and a woollen belfry ; sober, dingy, and hideous. In 
the centre of Pocklington Gardens rises St. Waltlicof s, the Rev. Cyril Thuryfer 
and assistants — a splendid Anglo-Norman edifice, vast, rich, elaborate, bran new, 
and intensely old. Down Aveinary Lane you may hear the blink of the little 
Romish Chapel bell. And hard by is a large broad-shouldered Ebenezer (Rev. 
Jonas Gronow), out of the windows of which the hymns come booming all 
Sunday long.” 

The first neighbour whom Titmarsh jots down is not one likely to win 
inhabitants to the vacant houses round about the one which he occupies. 
Captain Bragg is a portentous person ; and, we fear, lias never forgotten 
the great match which his lady made when he married her. — 

“ He scarcely gives any but men’s parties, and invites the whole club home 
to dinner. What is the compliment of^beingtfsK'fid* when the whole club is asked 
too, I should like to know r Men’s p&rtie? are only .good for boys. I hate a 
dinner where there are no women. Bragg slty ; at Jjjbe head of lus table, and 
bullies the solitary Mrs. Bragg. He en ter t airts .uhr yvith stories of storms which 
he, Bragg, encountered — of dinners which he* 'Bragg, has. received from the 
Governor- General of India — of jokes which he, Bfjjggg; has heard j and however 
stale or odious they may be, poor Mrs. B. is always expected to laugh. Woe 
be to her if she doesn’t, or if she laughs at anybody clse’s jokes. I have seen 
Bragg go up to her and squeeze her arm with a savage grind of his teeth, and 


title, tnc snieiu, ccc., ot me rociciington Arms, ouen a snieiu it is z ouen 
quarterings! Howard Cavendish, De Ros, De la Zouche, all mingled 
together. * * Down the road is Pocklimrton Chapel, Rev. Oldham Slocum — in 
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say, with an oath, 4 Ilang it., madam, how dare you laugh when any man hut 
your husband speaks to you ? I forbid you to grin in that way. I forbid you 
to look sulky. I forbid you to look happy, or to look up, or to keep your eyes 
down to the ground. I desire you will not be trapseing through the rooms. I 
order you not to sit still as a stone.* He curses her if the wine is corked, or if 
the dinner is spoiled, or if she comes a minute too soon to the club for him, or 
arrives at a minute too late. He forbids her to walk, except upon his arm. 
And the consequence of his ill-treatment is, that Mrs. Cammysole mid Mrs. 
Bragg respect him beyond measure, and think him the first of humanifimngs.” 

Neither are “ the servants in Our Street,” as here depicted, calculated to 
attract the serious family that is for ever advertising for cooks on the smallest 
Christian wages, &c. Hear, for one instant, this talk of a true groom 

44 Thomas Spavin, who commonly wears the above air of injured innocence, 
and is groom to Mr. Joseph Green, of Our Street. 1 1 tell why the Brougham 
oss is out of condition, and why Desperation broke out all in a lather ! Osses 
will this eavy weather ; and Desperation was always the most mystesfc oss I 
ever see . — I take him out with Mr. Anderson’s ounds — l*m above it. I allis 
was too timid to ride to ounds by nature ; and Colonel Sprigs’ groom as says he 
saw me is a liar,’ &e., &c. Such is the tenor of Mr. Spavin’s remarks to his 
master. Whereas all the world in Our Street knows that Mr. Spavin spends 
at least a hundred a-year in beer ; that he keeps a betting-book ; that he has 
lent Mr. Green’s black Brougham horse to the omnibus driver ; and at a time 
when Mr. G. supposed him at the veterinary surgeon’s, has lent him to a livery 
stable, which lias let him out to that gentleman himself, and actually driven 
him to dinner behind his own horse.” 

Capital are the sketches by pen and pencil of “ the lady whom nobody 
knows” ; — but as she has left Michael Angelo’s neighbourhood, we need not 
make further mention of her. On the other hand, “the Lion” of “Our 
Street,” Clarence Bulbul, will not object to having his roarings disseminated 
“ from China to Peru.” — 

44 * lie has written an Eastern book of considerable merit,' Miss Clapperclaw 
says ; but hang it, has not everybody written an Eastern book ? I should like 
to meet anybody in < society now who has' not been up to the second cataract. 
An Eastern book, forsooth ! My Lord Castleroyal has done one — an honest 
one ; my Lord Youngent another — an amusing one ; my Lord Woolsey 
another — a pious one ; there is 4 The Cutlet and the Cabob’ — a sentimental 
one ; 4 Timbuctoothen* — a humorous one, all ludicrously overrated, in my 
opinion, not including my own little book, of which a copy or two is still to be 
had by the way. Well, then, Clarence Bulbul, because he has made port of 
the little tour that all of us know, comes back and gives himself airs, forsooth, 
and howls as if he were just out of the great Libyan desert. * * He has coffee 
and pipes for everybody. I should like you to have seen the face of old Bowly, 
his college-tutor, called upon to sit cross-legged on a divan, a little cup of 
bitter black Mocha put into his hand, and a large amber-muzzled pipe stuck 
into his mouth by Spitfire, before he could so much as say it was a fine day. 
Bowly almost thought he had compromised his principles by consenting so far 
to this Turkish manner. Bulbul’s dinners are, I own, very good ; his pilaffs 
and curries excellent. He tried to make us eat rice with our fingers, it is 
true ; but he scalded his own hands in the business, and invariably bedizened 
his shirt, so he has left off the Turkish practice, for dinner at least, and uses a 
fork like a Christian. But it is in society that he is most remarkable ; and 
here he would, I own, be odious, but he becomes delightful, because all the 
jnen hate him so. A perfect chorus of abuse is raised round about him. 4 Con- 
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founded imposter,’ says one ; 4 Impudent jackass,’ says another ; 4 Miserable 
puppy,* cries a third ; 4 I’d like to ring his neck,’ says Bruft^ scowling over his 
shoulder at him._ Clarence meanwhile, nods, winks, smiles, and patronises them 
all with^ the easiest good-humour. lie is a fellow who would poke an arch- 
bishop in the apron, or clap, a duke on the shoulder, as coolly as he would 
address you and me. I saw him the other night, at Mrs. Bumpshcr’s grand let 
off. He flung himself down cross-legged upon a pink-satin sofa, so that you 
could see Mrs. Bumpshcr quiver with rage in the distance, Bruff growl with 
fury ftosp. the further room, and Miss Pirn, on whose fro^k Bulbul’s feet rested, 
look up like a timid fawn. 4 Fan me, Miss Pirn,’ said he of the cushion. 
4 You look like a perfect Peri to-night.* ” 

We must have the Dove, too,— and the cooing of some of his constant 
Turtles. — 

44 If Bulbul is our lion, Young Oriel may be described as The Dove of our 
Colony. He is almost as great a pasha among the ladies as Bulbul. They 
crowd in flocks to see him at Saint Waltheof’s, where the immense height of his 
forehead, the rigid asceticism of his surplice, the twang with which he intones 
the service, and the namby-pamby mysticism of his sermons, lias turned all the 
dear girls’ heads for some time past. While we were having a rubber at Mrs. 
Chauntry’s, whose daughters are following the new mode, I heard the following 
talk (which made me revoke by the way) going on, in what was formerly call- 
ed the young lady’s room, but is now styled the Oratory. 

The Oratory . — Miss Chauntry — Mi($ De L' Aisle — Miss Isabel Chauntry — 
Miss Pyx — Rev.L. Oriel— Rev. O. Slocum (in the further room ). 

Miss Chauntry ( sighing). — Is it wrong to be in the Guards, dear Mr. Oriel? 

Miss Pyx. — She will make Frank de Boots sell out when he marries. 

Mr. Oriel. — To be in the Guards, dear sister ? The church has always 
encouraged the army ; Saint Martin of Tours was in the army ; Saint Louis 
was in the army ; Saint Waltheof, our patron, Saint Witikind of Aldcrman- 
bury, Saint Wamba, and Saint Walloff were in the army. Saint Wapshot was 
captain of the guard of Queen Boadicea; and Saint Werewolf was a major in 
the Danish cavalry. The holy Saint Ignatius of Loyola carried a pike, as we 
know; and — 

Miss De V Aisle. — Will you take some tea, dear Mr. Oriel ? 

Oriel. — This is not one of my fjpast days, Sister Emma. It is the feast of 
Saint Wagstaff of Walthamstow. • • 

The Young Ladies. — And we must not even take tea ? * 

Oriel. — Dear sisters, I said not so. You may do as you list ; but I am 
strong (with a heart-broken sigh) ; don’t ply me (he reels). I took a little 
water and a parched pea afler matins. To-njorrow is a flesh day, and — and I 
shall be better then. 

Rev. O. Slocum (from within ). — Madam, I take your heart with my small 
trump. 

Oriel. — Yes, better ! dear sister ; it is only a passing— a — weakness. 

Miss I. Chauntry . — He’s dying of fever. 

Miss Chauntry . — I’m so glad De Boots need not leave the Blues. 

Miss Pyx . — He wears sackcloth and cinders inside his waistcoat. 

Miss De V Aisle . — He’s told me to-night he is going to — to — Ro-o-ome. 
[Miss De L Aisle bursts into tears.] . 

Rev. O. Slocum. — My lord, I have the highest club, which gives the trick and 
two by honours.” 

Here we stop. What the public verdict may be, there, is no foretelling— 
but for ourselves, we think 4 Our Street* in most respects a mor£ enticing book 
than 4 Mrs. Perkins’s Ball.’ Some of the illustrations, too, are full of character 
— most of them are better drawn than those of last year. — Athenceum, Jan. 8. 
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Death of Mr. Isaac Disraeli. 

Wherever the English language is spoken, or even made the subject of trans- 
lation, the name of Disraeli is honourably known. The writings of father and 
son have rendered both celebrated, and each, in earning distinction for himself, 
has added to the fame 9/ his relative. The matured reputation of M^Dis/acli, 
sen., and the great celebrity of his son, make it difficult to say whether the latter 
has more reason to be proud of his descent than the former had to rejoice that 
the object of his natural affections was also the source of one of his highest ho- 
nours. A man well versed in the history of our species has said that “ the chief 
glory of every country arises from its authors ;” and this he propounds, not as 
an axiom recommended by its novelty, but as a truth sanctioned by the uni- 
versal consent of mankind. To the authorship of England, Isaac and Benja- 
min Disraeli have been in their respective walks of literature extensive and dis- 
tinguished contributors. The pure and honourable career of the former reach- 
ed its close on Wednesday last. He had attained the advanced age of 82 years, 
and a few weeks ago was in the full possession of his usual health, and in the 
complete enjoyment of his intellectual powers. The prevailing epidemic, how- 
ever, suddenly assailing a constitution enfeebled by age, soon assumed an aggra- 
vated form, and at length this venerable gentleman sank under the attack. 
He was bom at Enfield in the month of ’May, 176(1, and was the only child of 
Benjamin Disraeli, a Venetian merchant, who had been many years settled 
in this country. lie received some instruction at a school near the place of 
his nativity, but his father conceiving that his education could be more ad- 
vantageously conducted in Holland, a considerable portion of his boyhood was 
spent in that country. Before his departure for the continent, however, he 
showed signs of a very precocious intellect, for he began to write verses at the 
age of 10, and in his 16tli year addressed a poetical epistle to Dr. Johnson. 
After passing some time Amsterdam and Leyden, where he acquired a know- 
ledge of several modern languages, and where lie applied himself to classical 
studies with some attention, but with nc* very extraordinary success, he pro- 
ceeded to the French Metropolis. This visit to Paris took place in 1786, when 
the great revolution <was» impending, and when its doctrines seemed to have 
obtained entire possession of all men’s minds ; but to this very general charac- 
teristic of the period Mr. Disraeli proved an exception. lie was then, and 
remained throughout his long life, a purely speculative philosopher — one who 
never mingled in political broils, or for a single moment knew what it was to be 
connected with political or religibus parties. While in France he read French 
books, examined the literary treasures accumulated in that country, investigated 
the genius of its language, and cultivated acquaintance with its living authors 
and learned men ; at this period of his life, therefore, did he imbibe that fond- 
ness for French literature which always clung to him, but which is more evident 
in his criticism than in his style or sentiments, for he wrote his vernacular 
English tongue with great purity, and identified himself in all things with the 
land in which he lived. On his return to England, after a course of conti- 
nental travel, he published several poems, amongst which it is believed that 
w Lines on the Abuse of Satire” was one ; it appeared in the 59th volume of 
the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” and was directed against Peter Pindar, who 
affected to believe that it was written by Hayley, and made it a pretext for his 
hostility to the author of M The Trials of Temper.” But, whether he knew the 
real writer or not, there never was any hostility between Mr. Disraeli and 
Dr. Walcott^ “ The Defence of Poetry,” by the learned gentleman just deceased, 
.—who certainly was learned not only by courtesy,— appeared in 1791 ; 
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but, after a few copies had been sold, he suppressed the whole edition, his mo- 
tive for which was not very apparent, the literary merit of -that production be- 
ing beyond dispute. In his 24th year he gave to the world a volume consisting 
of his common-place book, with critical remarks, under the title of “ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature.” This single volume attracted attention in an age when 
men of genius abounded. Yet it was then merely an elegant and critical com- 
pilation, though it eventually became the origin of that celebrated miscellany in 
which, at a latter period of his life, and especially from the years 1817 to 
1 824^1 n» successive volumes, he poured forth such a fury! of original research of 
philosophical, entertaining speculation, expressed in so lively and agree- 
blc a style, that the work has always remained one of the chief favourites of 
our literature. Mr. Disraeli’s passion for literary history displayed itself at 
a very early period of life, and in his latest years it never deserted him. 
We therefore have his “Quarrels of Authors,” in three volumes, his “Ca- 
lamities of Authors,” in two volumes, and his “ Illustrations of the Literary 
Character,” in one volume. The father of Mr. Disraeli being engaged in trade, 
the celebrated person whose death we now record naturally supposed, on his 
return from the continent, that his friends would expect him to engage in com- 
mercial pursuits ; but, greatly to his satisfaction, they exonerated him from 
any such obligation, and, being placed in apposition of pecuniary independence, 
he was free to indulge the tastes and exercise the talents which have enabled 
him to build up a reputation that will not speedily be forgotten. His twelve 
volumes, illustrative of the literary character, constitute in themselves a goodly 
collection, and yet they are understood, to have been only chapters in the great 
work which it was said he was always preparing in the manner of Bayle. Of 
that well- know writer Mr. Disraeli was a warm admirer, and he certainly re- 
sembled him, not only in his curious and varied reading, but in many other 
respects. To the early numbers of the “ Quarterly Review” Mr. Disraeli was 
a contributor. His review of “ Spence’s Anecdotes,” in 1820, and a vindication 
both of the moral and poetical character of Pope, produced the famous Pope 
controversy, ftn which Mr. Bowles, Lord Byron, and others took part. But it 
was not in the criticism of English poetry — for the higher departments of 
which lie seemed to have had no especial vocation — that Mr. Disraeli became 
most eminent ; it was rather as a man^of great historical research, and most espe- 
cially as a writer who completely understood the feelings and idiosyncracy of 
literary men. He was the first author who commenced •research on an exten- 
sive scale amongst the manuscripts of the British Museum, lyid it must be ac- 
knowledged that his writings diffused a taste for historical inquiry and criti- 
cism beyond the limited sphere of mere literary men. Although this kind of in- 
vestigation has been of late years carried to a very great extent, yet he who gave 
the example should be remembered with thanks and applause; and, notwith- 
standing that by some of his successors it may have been pursued in a pro- 
founder spirit, yet its results never have been rendered more popular than in 
the writings of Mr. Disraeli. Whatever may have been his attainments 
in other departments of literature, there can be no doubt that in British history 
he was very learned, and most especially so as regarded the time, of the 
elder {Stuarts. Of this the best evidence may be found in his inquiry into the 
life of James I., which takes a very different view of the character of that 
monarch from those in vogue thirty years ago. In the year 1828 his attention 
was . diverted from his history of English literature — which he was always 
meditating — by the strong desire that he felt to publish his views respecting 
the all important age of Charles I. These, comprised in five volumes, he 
gave to the world at intervals in the course of seven years, unjler the title of 
“ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I.” It was in consequence of 
the success of this great historical effort that the University of Oxford con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of D. C. L., as a testimony of their res- 
pect — to use the language or their public orator — optimi regia optimo idefonsori. 
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After the completion of his commentaries he returned with renewed zest to his 
literary history, and relying on his strong constitution, united with habits of 
unbroken study, he was sanguine enough, at the age of threescore and ten, to enter- 
tain a hope of completing this undertaking, which he had laid down on a scale 
of six volumes ; but he was stricken with blindness in the year 1839, and, al- 
though he submitted to an operation of couching, he could obtain no relief from 
a calamity most grievous to an historical author. Nevertheless, he soon took 
heart, ana with the aid of his daughter, whose services he has eloquently re- 
ferred to in his preface* he gave the world some notices of the earlier period 
of our literary history, under the title of the “Amenities of Literature." It 
unfortunatedy happened that in the progress of this work he did not arrive at 
that period of our history in which lay Mr. Disraeli’s great strength — the life 
of Tope. It has been pretty generally understood that he long intended to 
write a life of Pope, his times, and his contemporaries. The lovers of literary 
history have no slight cause to regret that that undertaking has not been ac- 
complished. There is every reason to believe that he had made great collections 
for that favourite subject : and, if his sight had been spared, he would probably 
have appeared before the world as an octogenarian author. Unfortunately, 
even if (like Milton) lie drew more on his imagination than on the resources of 
his library, he still could not have carried on the work of composition to any 
great extent ; for it is said that he had never used an amanuensis till he lost 
his sight ; and then, probably from want of practice, dictating the expression 
of his thoughts became laborious and even painful. Yet, at intervals, he con- 
trived to complete the revision of his wcfrk on the reign of Charles I., as well 
as to improve and greatly amend it. The death of Mr. Disraeli took place at 
his country seat, Bradenham-house, in Buckinghamshire ; and it may most 
truly be said, that few lives extending to upwards of 80 years have been passed 
with less vicissitude. It has been said of him, that “he seized a book in his 
cradle;” and, it may be added, that he deposited one on his tomb. Early in 
life he obtained considerable reputation, which he continued to sustain and in- 
crease for more than sixty years, without violent effort, without ifliackcry, and 
without the adventitious aid of social connexion. Besides the- publications al- 
ready referred to, and others which wc have perhaps omitted to notice, Mr. 
Disraeli was the author, in his youth, pf several works of fiction, some of 
which, published anonymously, obtained considerable reputation. Among 
these the more remarkable was “ Mcjnoun and Leila" — the earliest Oriental 
story in our literature which was composed with any reference to the propriety of 
costume. The author was in this production much assisted by Sir W. Ouseley, 
who first drew his attention to the riches of Persian poetry. The Rabelaisian 
romance of “Flim Flams," and the novel of “ Vaurien," written in all the 
lurid blaze of French conventions and corresponding societies, have both, we 
believe with authority, been attributed to bim. lie died a widower, having lost 
his wife, to whom he had been united for more than forty years, in the spring 
of 1847. He has left one daughter and three sons, the eldest of whom is the 
member for Buckinghamshire. — Times. 


Bornese Spiders. 

The spiders, so disgusting in appearance in many other countries, are here of 
quite a different nature, and are the most beautiful of the insect tribe. They 
have a skin of a shell-like texture, furnished with curious processes, in some 
long, in others^ short, in some few, in others numerous ; but are found of this des- 
cription only in thick woods and shaded places ; their colours are of every hue, 
brilliant and metallic as the feathers of the humming bird, but are, unlike the 
bright colours of the beetle, totally dependent on the life of the insect which 
they beautify ; so' 1 that it is impossible to preserve them. — Low's Sarawak . 
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Middle Class of Sarawak • 

Tub nakodahs of Sarawak are now men of wealth, and traders on a large scale, 
some of the boats recently built being as large as 100 tons. They sail annually 
to Singapore, carry sago and the other productions of the coast, which they 
exchange for European goods, Javanese cloths, and brass-work, and the coarse 
basins and earthenware manufactured in China, and brought down by the junks. 
Until within very recent times none of these people would have been known 
to possess money sufficient to build a boat, knowing $hat it ifrould assuredly 
have been taken from them. Their improved condition is also seen in the appear- 
ance of tlicir houses, which three years since were built on nibong posts and of 
atap leaves ; but, finding that the European influence is likely to be permanent 
(which at first they feared might not be the case), all the better classes have 
within the abovenamed period raised houses on posts of bateau, and with wooden 
sides, which would be considered palaces in the capital city of Bruni. — Ibid. 


High Life in Borneo . 

It is difficult to conceive how the women of the upper class pass their time 
confined in the harems of the great : the apartments allotted to them are 
small and dark, and each wife or concubine has a number of slaves of her own, 
with whom the other wives do not interfere; their cookery, and all their proceed- 
ings, appear to be carried on entirely independent of each other. The indolent 
enervated persons who now form the principal part of the nobles of Bruni and 
Sambas confine themselves to the apartments of the women during the whole 
of the day ; what little business they transact being done about ten or eleven 
at night, which is to them what the day is to other people. They are fond of 
playing at chess ; and those of them who are industrious, as were several of the 
murdered pangerans, employed themselves in the manufacture of krises, and 
the carving and polishing of their beautiful sheaths and handles : in this 
work they excelled all their subjects. The education of the existing nobles 
of Bruni has been much neglected ; and the greater part of the young nobles, 
with the SultaitfSat their head, can neither read nor write. Of such a state of 
things the middle classes of Sarawak would, as lias been already observed, be 
ashamed. — Ibid. • 


Carker Overtaken by Dombey. 

Ann this time the people on the stairs were ringing at the bell, and knocking 
with their hands and feet. lie was not a coward ; but these sounds ; what had 
gone before ; the strangeness of the place, wlych had confused him, even in 
his return from the hall ; the frustration of his schemes (for, strange to say, lie 
would have been much bolder, if they had succeeded) ; the unseasonable time, 
the recollection of having no one near to whom he could appeal for any friendly 
office ; above all, the sudden sense, which made even his heart beat like lead, 
that the man whose confidence he had outraged, and whom lie had so treacher- 
ously deceived, was there to recognise and challenge him with his mask plucked 
off hisiace; struck a panic through him. He tried the door in which the veil 
was shut, but couldn’t force it. He opened one of the windows, and looked 
down through the lattice of the blind, into the court-yard ; but it was a high 
leap, and the stones were pitiless. The ringing and knocking still continuing — 
his panic too— he went back to the door in the bedchamber, and with some new 
efforts, each more stubborn than the last, wrenched it open. Seeing the little 
staircase not far off, and feeling the night-air coming up, he stol^ back for his 
hat. and coat, made the door as secure after him as ne could, crept down lamp 
in hand, extinguished it on seeing the street, and having put it in a corner, 
went out where the stars were shining.— -Dom&e# and Son . 
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Children’s Toys . 

He who has never dedicated an entire holiday to play in it the part of wander- 
ing Telemachus with a child for his Mentor, tracking, with docile feet, at the 
caprice of his guide, a labyrinthine career from street to street, and from shop 
to shop — defraying, as well as he can, a wilderness of miscellaneous estimates 
from an inexhaustible half-sovereign — distending with a museum of purchase 
all the pockets pf his garments, from which protrude the mouths of tin trumpets, 
and the snouts of barking dogs, and the tails of elastic frogs, and the extremi- 
ties of Noah’s ark, as the horns of a goat have been seen to decorate the jaws 
of a gorged boa constrictor; — steering so freighted deviously homewards, with 
the consciousness that his identity has been long ago engulfed in his resem- 
blance to a carrier’s waggon — surrendering gradually the cargo to the rapine 
of a little nation of “ young barbarians all at play,” and, ultimately losing all 
recollection of everything in the whirlwind of shouts of admiration and screams 
of envy — he who has never done all this, and never felt the the keenest interest 
while he was doing it, has failed to study so as to decipher a pregnant 
page in the diaries of life and character. We cannot unriddle even our axioms 
to him. Out of the toys comes the passion, the reflection, the action which sig- 
nify the child to be so infinitely above the beasts that perish; out of the child 
comes the man who may sway empires. These holidays of children, so full 
always of animation, yet such constant repetitions one of another, are they not 
like the pyramids of the Nile? Centuries make no change on them. But who 
has quite dug out the meaning which they keep embalmed ? — North British 
Review. 


The “ National Defence Epidemic ” 

There is one reflection consequent on this movement respecting the means and 
material of war. We are entered on the thirty-third year of European peace. 
During that long period, we have expended four to five hundred mdlions ster- 
ling on the means of warfare. The opportunity of teaching peace and pacific 
opinions to all our neighbours has been open, and has been neglected. In that 
neglect the present movement and the future danger, whatever that may be, 
have their origin. Qne per cent, or one-hklf per eeqt. of the war outlay ex- 
pended in teaching peace, would, ere now, have rendered war impossible 
amongst European nations. Mr. Cobden argues, that, in making progress with 
Free-trade opinions, he and his friends have been raising a barrier against war. 
They undoubtedly have rendered war more difficult ; but the barrier is princi- 
pally on one side. When they t&och European nations to adopt our present 
principles of trade, they will interpose an obstacle to war that even the most 
sanguinary will respect. Those who teach the propriety ofpcace, and the im- 
propriety or wickedness of war, are in a similar position. They cannot secure 
peace by promulgating their opinions in one nation alone. Commerce can pros- 
per only by consent of two or more parties. Peace can exist and be maintained 
only by a similar concurrence. One state may destroy trade or kindle war, but 
A0S& state alone can neither increase commercial, nor maintain pacific, relations. 
P^Tait's Magazine . 


End of the Reign of George IL 

Sued was the, state of the people and the country at this period, that we cannot 
be sorry to get out of their company, though it is not without some regret that 
"|re bid farewell for a time to our history. In the course of this work we have 
"lowed in the same galley with Caesar, stood up to our ankles in sea-water with 
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Canute, run after the Mussulman’s daughter with Gilbert Beckett, wielded a 
battle-axe with Richard on the field of Bosworth, smoked a pipe and eaten a 
potato with Sir Walter Raleigh, danced with Sir Christopher Hatton on 
Clerkcnwell-green, and sailed round the bay that bears his name with honest 
Bill Baffin ; all these advantages have we enjoyed in imagination, that beau ideal 
of a railway, with nothing to pay and no fear of accidents. — Comic History of 
England • 


A Falling off at Paris . 

As to the restaurants, cafes, and rfitisseurs, the falling off was lamentable. The 
Caf6 de Virginie, in the Rue do la Paix, formerly so crowded between nine and 
twelve, and five and seven, with English, was deserted and abandoned by them ; 
and you might find the Galignani newspaper, generally so much in request, for 
eleven hours out of the twelve unoccupied and unbespoken. So it was in a 
lesser degree, at the Cafe Anglaise on the Boulevards. The matutinal cutlet, 
steaks, and kidneys, au vin de Compagne , were no longer called for in such 
quantity; and one stout gentleman, known to the waiters by the name of Nuits 
— for he always drank a bottle of that particular Burgundy wine for breakfast, 
and who was called by the cook, in his way somewhat of a classicist, alternately 
Nox and Erebus — and who had been an habitue of the house since the days 
when the Vicomte St. Cricty in 1830, played his pranks of beginning dinner 
there with a basin of skim milk, — was also (saddest tale of all !) found missing 
after what the Parisians call la saison des eaux. In wine alone this wealthy 
man used to spend at least 3,000 francs, or 1 *20/., a year at the Cafe Anglaise ; 
and though few of his countrymen knew him, it has since transpired that he 
was a retired civil servant who lost the greatest part of a large fortune by the 
failure of two Indian houses. Poor fellow ! he his now doomed to the obscu- 
rity of an English provincial town, and forced to drink Bass’s beer instead of 
Beaume, and Charrington’s XX. instead of Chateau Margaux. — Fraser's Ma- 
gazine. 


The Cup *of Patience . 

■ ^ 

Patience is the strongest 6f strong drinks — for it kills the giant Despair. And 
sweet it is to think there is no beggar so beggared who may liot entertain his 
cup-bearer. Beautiful Hebes — dove-eyed, and clothed in woven light ; — who 
unseen, minister to the widow and fatherless ; who fill the strengthening cup 
for stumbling want ; who glide through prison-bars, and, solacing the patriot 
with the draught, and hopeful music even in the clanking of his chains ! Deli- 
cious drink I And there have been men, who, thinking so, have got so drunk 
upon patience, that the sweet intoxication has endured for their lives. Unlike 
the vinous drunkard, the knocks and bumps they suffer .in the tippling they 
never feel. Therefore, doubly beautiful is the cup of patience, for there is no 
remorseful morrow at the bottom. — Douglas JerrolcCs Shilling Magazine . 


A Scene in Chambers . 

Was there ever such a sight 1 There stood a greasy gridiron, side by side with 
at least a dozen dirty, stale tobacco pipes. Here was a grubby tin saucepan, 
with a blacking bottle inside it. In one corner was a pile of dirty plates and 
dishes, and just over them, I should say, a pound of kitchen candles. In an- 
other corner was a trumpery Bachelor’s Comfort, indeed 1 guaranteed to boil a 
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quart of water witb a bundle of firewood, in less than five minutes. And on 
the 9helf, just above it, stood a tin “ Multum in Parvo,” which was warranted 
to cook a steak, do an egg, steam potatoes, or boil water for shaving, with a 
spoonful or two of any spirits, British Brandy excepted. On the top shelf, all 
among the black lead and Bath brick stood three unwashed tea cups, and the 
knives and forks ; whilst at the bottom there were, I should say, about half a 
peck of coals, and about a dozen potatoes, but they were so grimy, that really 
it required a practised eye to tell, at first sight, whether the potatoes were 
really kidneys or the best lord mayors. — Whom to Marry and How to get 
Married. * 

National Prejudices . 

From the moment in which the exercise of certain expressions of good-will is 
exclusively directed to the body, the class, or nation to which we belong, and is 
denied to others — from the moment in which the fact that a fellow- man speaks 
a different language, or lives under a different government, constitutes him an 
object of contempt, abhorrence, or misdoings — from that momenti t is male- 
ficent. A toast, for example, in America has been given, ‘ Our country, right 
or wrong !’ which is in itself a proclamation of maleficence, and if brought into 
operation might lead to crimes and follies in the widest conceivable field — to 
plunder, murder, and all the consequences of unjust wars. Not less blame- 
worthy was the declaration of a prime minister of this country, ‘ That England 
— nothing but England — formed any portion of his care or concern.’ An 
enlarged philanthropy indeed might have given to both expressions a Dconto- 
logical meaning, since the true interests of nations, as the true interests of 
individuals are equally those of prudence and benevolence, but the phrases 
were employed solely to justify wrong ; if that wrong were to be perpetrated 
by the land or government which we call our own. Suppose a man were to 
give as a toast, in serious earnest, 4 Myself, right or wrong V Yet, the above 
assumptions of false patriotism, both in America and England, are founded on 
no better principle. — Bentham . 

t 

LITTLE FOOLS AND GREAT O^ES. — BY C. MACKAY. 

When at the social board you sit 
And pass around tho wine, 

Remember though abuse £j-yiie, 

That use m |y divine . 

That Ifeiv’n in kindness gave the grape 
' To cheer both great and small ; — 

That little fools will drink too much, 

But great ones not at all. 

And when in youth’s too fleeting hours 
You roam the earth alone, 

And have not sought some loving heart 
That you may make your own, 

Remember woman’s priceless worth, 

And think when pleasures pall, 

That little fools will love too much, 

And great ones not at all. 
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And if a friend deceived you once 
Absolve poor human kind, — 

Nor rail against your fcllow-mcn, 

With malice in your mind ; 

But in your daily intercourse, 

Remember, lest you fall, 

That little fools confide too much. 

And great ones not at all. 

In work or pleasure, love or drink, 

Your rule be still the same— 

Your work not toil, your pleasures pure, 

Your love a steady flame ; 

Your drink not mad’ning, but to cheer, 

So shall your bliss not pall, 

For little fools enjoy too much, 

But great ones not at all. — 

From the Musical Treasury, 


Mrs. Fry's Views of Quakerism. 

I have also some doubts whether our peculiar views in many little things 
much in the cross to young people, do not, in measure, turn them from religion 
itself; on the other hand, I see m others how imperceptibly the standard lowers 
when these minor scruples are given up. 1 am persuaded, in the education of 
youth there are two sides to the question. I have no doubt whatever of the 
utility of these things when adopted from conviction; my doubts are, how far 
they Should be pressed through education. I see, feel, and know, that where 
these scruples are adopted from principle, they bring a biassing with them; but 
when they are adopted from only out of conformity to the views of others, I 
have very serious doubts whether they are not a stumbling-block. And again 
— I cannot deny that much as I love the principle, earnestly as I desire to up- 
hold it, bitter experience has proved to me ttyit Friends do rest too much on 
externals, and that valuable — indeed, jewels of the first water, as are many 
amongst them, yet there are also serious evils, in our society and amonsgt its 
members. I am certainly a thorough Friend, and have inexpressible unity with 
the principle, but I also sec room for great improvement amongst us; may it 
take place. I want less love of money, less judging others, less tattling, less 
dependence upon external appearance. I am of opinion that parents are apt to 
exercise too much authority upon the subject 'of marriage, and that there would 
be really more happy unions if young persons were left more to their own feel- 
ings and discretion. Marriage is too much treated like a business concern, and 
love, that essential ingredient, too little respected in it . — Memoirs of Elizabeth 
Fry. 
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jy A ubiff ne’s Impressions of London . 

Oar approaching the capital (on the Dover Railway) my wondering eyes look- 
ed down from the carriage into innumerable narrow streets of small houses, all 
of uniform and mean appearance, blackened with coal-dust and shrouded by a 
smoky atmosphere. Such is the gloomy avenue which leads to the delightful 
parks of the metropolis, its superb squares, magnificent bazaars, and rich 
palaces. What crowds in the streets, — what bustle, what hurry ? These 
carriages, public and private, almost as numerous as the foot-passengers ; that 
dazzling display of every production of British industry and of the imst distant 
lands ; those forests of ships, motionless in their immense docks ; the steam- 
boats, which, like a weaver’s shuttle, incessantly ply up and down the Thames 
with inconceivable rapidity, taking up and setting down at every pier a fresh 
cargo of breathless passengers ; — everything you behold tells you that you are 
now in the capital of the commercial world. If the German feeds upon the 
ideal, the practical is the characteristic of Great Britain ; 1 say Britain, because 
most of what I say of England is applicable to Scotland also. Reality, action, 
business, bear sway in the politics, the industry, the commerce, and, I will even 
say, in the religion, of the English ; yet this practical tendency which charac- 
terises England is not selfish, as might have been expected. The large scale on 
which the people work gives a certain scope and grandeur to the imagination. 
The habit which the English have of forming into parties, and of looking con- 
stantly at themselves as a nation, is opposed to a narrow selfishness ; and a more 
elevated sentiment struggles with tins vice in a large portion of the people. 
Perhaps one of the things that strikes a stranger most on liis arrival in London 
is, not the nobility, but the common people : their strength, tlieir energy, their 

Q uickness, their skill, their civility, and, above all, their calmness and silence 
uring their unceasing activity. They are all alive to what they are about, and 
they are clever at it : you can sec this in the carriages, the ships, and specially 
the railroads. Tlio skill with which an English coachman drives you through 
the streets of London, among thousands of vehicles, without ever jostling you, 
is inconceivable. 


, The Potentates and the Peasant . 

When the allied army were in possession of Paris, it was no unusual thing 
for the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the King of Prussia, to walk out 
incog . In one of these rambles, they were accosted by a countryman, of rather 
superior address, who asked them to point out the way to the Tuilleries, to which 
the reply was that they were going that way, and should be glad of his com- 
pany. The familiar tone of the Emperor Alexander soon brought out the 
stranger to converse, who, after some time, asked to whom he had the pleasure 
of talking, and the answer was, “I am the Emperor of Russia.” This seeming 
to stagger his belief, he asked another. “And pray who are you, sir?” “I 
am the Emperor of Austria.” Another, “And you, sir?” “I am the King of 
Prussia.” This seeming the climax of absurdity, he burst out into a loud laugh, 
and was going away, when the Emperor of Russia begged he would tell him who 
he was. “Oh,” said he, “ I am the Emperor of China !” and then walked 
quickly away, evidently under the impression that he was “ not to be done.”— 
V ourrier de V Europe, 
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Dr. Johnson’s Opinion of a Conge d’tflire* 

u Perhaps,” said a gentleman, talking to Dr. Johnson on Church prefer- 
ments, u after all, a conge (T elire has not the force of a positive command, but 
implies only a strong recommendation.” M Very true, Sir,” says Johnson, 
“ but Buch a strong recommendation as if I should throw you out of a three 
pair of stairs* window, and recommend you to fall softly to the ground.** 


Mr. John Walter and the “ Times 99 Newspaper . 

Mr. John Walter, the member for Nottingham, inherits his late father’s 
difficulty. It matters not whether he is, or is not, responsible for the manage- 
ment of the newspaper ; the political world, and the public in general, give him 
credit for it, and that is enough. Mr. Walter has, perhaps, already experienced 
a foretaste of the petty annoyance to which he is likely to be subjected. 
He has sat but a few weeks in Parliament, And already has he been assailed by 
vulgar partisans, who have charged him with what they conceive to be the 
offences of the Times . This more coarse shape of the difficulty will, doubtless, 
present itself in multiplying forms as Mr. Walter’s public life progresses. Such 
attacks he could afford to despise. But not so easily disposed of is that silent, 
intangible, voiceless opinion prevalent in the house, which cannot be reasoned 
with, or extirpated, except by the most unequivocal denial. The dilemma 
resolves into this — that, when Mr. Walter’s public course coincides with that of 
the newspaper, he will get but little credit for it ; while, should he take an 
independent course, diverging ever so little from the line of the great public 
oracle, public opinion will more readily accuse him of rashness than want 
of forethought. Private, personal influence may be exercised to an unbounded 
extent by a gentleman so situated ; but public influence and position are render- 
ed less easy of attainment. Another drawback arises out of the same difficulty. 
Omne ignotum pro mngnijico . Much^of the peculiar power of the Times arose 
from the mystery which shrouded its management. It is scarcely possible for 
any individual, however great his pbwers, to embody the,popular conception of 
the talent and sagacity required for the management of the Times. We do not 
say that Mr. Walter is not the man to break down this obstructive prejudice ; 
quite the reverse. But we do say, that it will be for him a work of very great 
difficulty. The error of the late Mr. Walter was, his resolute determination to 
sit in Parliament. Even had he possessed greafrtalents for speaking, he would still 
have stood at a disadvantage. Newspaper warfare allows of many manoeuvres 
which could not, with the same propriety, be practised where the parties are 
face to face in a public assembly. The late Mr. Walter had on this score, a 
host of embittered enemies to combat. What made his difficulties greater was, 
that he had not mastered the art of commanding the attention of the House of 
Commons. His speeches, when read, were, like many of his writings, excellent. 
ButJus feeble and unemphatic delivery prevented their producing their due 
effect upon the house. There was a dramatic interest in the election of Mr. 
John Walter for Nottingham. His father had once, after a severe struggle, 
been elected for that immense constituency. He was deprived of his seat by 
means which did no honour to the House of Commons. The son then again 
contested Nottingham in 1843, but without success, and the idea that any 
member of the family would represent that place was given up a3 beyond pro- 
bability. At length came the lust general election. Mr. Walter was on his 
death- bed. At such a time it was, that one of those fine national instincts, 
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which it was the peculiar glory of Mr. Walter throughout his life to have 
fostered, urged into spontaneous activity the artisan thousands of Nottingham. 
It was a burst of gratitude which ought for ever to be put to the credit side in 
the national account with Chartism. “What!” said the honest, toil-worn men 
of Nottingham, “here is our old friend dying — he who has sacrificed so much for 
us, who has destroyed the accursed Poor-law, and fought our battle when we 
had no other friends. Shall we not do something to smooth his passage from 
existence? Shall he die, and our debt remain unpaid ?” Mr. John Walter 
was the first person in (London to hear of his own nomination. Two or three 
days after he was the first to hear, to his utter astonishment, of his owq election, 
and, to crown all, this act of becoming gratitude and retributive justice was 
accomplished on the very day of his father’s death. — Fraser's Magazine . 

“ The Diary op a Physician was,” says the author of it, w offered by me 
successively to the conductors of three leading magazines in London, but reject- 
ed * as unsuitable for their pages,’ and ‘not likely to interest the public.’ In 
despair, I bethought myself of the great northern magazine. I remember taking 
my packet to Mr. CadcU's, in the Strand, with a bad suspicion that I should 
never see or hear anything more of it ; but at the close of the month I received 
a letter from Mr. Blackwood, informing me that he had inserted the chapter, 
and begging me to make arrangements for immediately proceeding regularly 
with the series. It expressed his cordial approval of the first chapter, and 
predicted that I was likely to produce a c series of papers well suited for his 
magazine, and calculated to interest the public.” 


Chinese Agremens. 

Punch is all in his glory, native and to the customs born, though his birth- 
place, like that of Homer, may be a subject of controversy. Yet I am afraid 
that to China belongs the glory of having produced Pun-tsc, — that is, the son 
of an inch, from thence it seems he found Ins way into Italy under the name of 
Policincllo, but resumed his old appellation on his further travels. 

As soon as the effects of the war were Over and the trades began to recollect, 
Punches in numbers flocked in, and were great favourites among the sailors. 
Gong and triangle answered the purposes of drum and pan-pipes. The twang 
of the voice, “ roity toity,” was the same that I have often heard on Ascot 
Heath; Judy, mad with the same harsh usage from her loving lord; Toby too 
was there : but the Devil introducing a huge green dragon to devour him, 
bones and all, was the only innovation of importance. 

Immediately under a highly-painted scene of a battle stands a fellow with 
inflated cheeks, trying to out-sound a gong which he is beating with all his 
might; under the picture are small holes for ocular demonstrations of the 
mysteries within ; and the bended form of some juveniles shows that all his 
wind and noise is not expended for nothing, — which may mean, “ Look a little 
further, and you will see the discomfiture of the Barbarian Eye, by the son of 
Heaven’s General, his Excellency How-now, Master- General of Ceremonies, 
Director of the Gabel, and Tamer of the Sons of the Western Ocean.” * * * 

In addition to the shops, the frequented streets and populous villages are 
supplied with travelling trades of every kind; besides the tea-gardens and 
squares are filled with astrologers, necromancers, fortune-tellers, peep-shows, 
jugglers, Punch, dentists, quacks — in short, all the drags on the purse to be 
f ound in other countries. The most useful of these is the walking restaura- 
teur. Ilis apparatus is of the most compact order, all lightly balanced on his 
back with one hand, while with the other he teazes a fire, and goes from place 
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to place carrying his various prepared dishes, until his progress be arrested by 
some hungry traveller. His whole apparatus, which may*be six feet high by 
nine feet long, is almost entirely made of bamboo. Besides the one in which he 
walks, there are two perpendicular divisions : on the top of that before him are 
the basins, plates, &c., then the supply of wood, below which is the fire-place 
and the kitchen, consisting of an iron pan, covered over by a wooden tub, and 
let into light plaster-work upon the fire ; thus he boils, stews, or fries, according 
to the taste of the customer : in the other division are the meats, vegetables, 
&c. ; besides a quantity of gaudy china-ware, containing the dried herbs, pep- 

E ers, &c. ^required. For a very trilling sum, the labourer can here procure a 

earty meal without leaving his work, as the restaurateur hovers about all 
places where most needed. * * * 

The dentist no sooner pitches his tent on arriving than he unfolds to the 
admiring crowd a huge scroll, on which, at the left side, are set forth his home, 
place of birth, &c. ; the rest of the scroll speaks of his fame and skill In clean- 
ing, curing, and extracting teeth, and knowledge of the mouth in general : if 
this fail to obtain a customer, he opens box after box, producing hundreds of 
human teeth, on which he lectures ; declaring each large and more decayed 
tooth to have belonged to a prince, duke, or high mandarin, who honoured him 
with his patronage and saved himself from the most terrific tortures. Should a 
bystander at last be attracted and offer his mouth for inspection, the instru- 
ments are produced, and if extraction be required it is done with much expert- 
ness ; he shows the instrument to the crowd, describes its use and power, and, 
as an illustration of it, draws the tooth" while the sufferer imagines he is merely 
going to show how he would do it ; if cleaning is required, he exhibits his instru- 
ments one by one, and using each, keeps up a chant and lecture alternately. After 
the operation is performed, he recommends his powders ; I tried several, and 
detected a strong mixture of camphor in all. Thus he continues ; until, having 
remained a short space without a customer, he packs up and moves to another 
convenient spot. * * * * * * 

In a quiet little nook, perfectly apart from the noise of the street or garden 
sits under a tree or awning the chess-player he either teaches the art or oilers 
to play, and has much custom in both. The principles of the game are much the 
same as with us, though the board differs materially, and men are in shape like 
draughtsmen, bearing the characters indicating the rank of the pieces, thus — Ma, 
a horse, answers to a knight, and Ping, a soldier, to a pawn, &c. * * * * 

But the most novel travelling trade that I met with was tlyit of the circulat- 
ing librarian, with a box filled with little pamphlets of dramas, tales, and 
romances. He goes the circuit of the town, and leaves, brings away, or 
exchanges his books, as the case may be, bringing information and tittle-tattle 
home to every man’s door. His trade is not & bad one, as his stock costs very 
little and is in some demand. — Lieutenant Forbes's China and Labuun, 


A Chicken Stew . 

Shut up the door of the henroost, and throw in lighted fireworks. It is soon 

accomplished. To Roast a Pike. — Go to the toll- house on Waterloo-bridgo, 

and chaff the toll-keeper respecting that valuable property. You can dish him 
at the same time, by riding through behind a coach. — A Bowl of Punch. 


Fossil Conundrum. 

Why is the Ornithorhyncus paradoxus ( See Penny Cyclopedia , Jfyl, 17, for you 
will never understand what it is without ) like a tailor ? Because it is a beast with 
a bill ( which everybody ivitt understand at once,') — Man in the Moon, 
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Newton's Discovery • 

It lias been noticed as a very unaccountable circumstance, that Newton never 
made any important addition to scientific discovery after lie had completed his 
forty-fifth year ; though he lived to be eighty-four, and had therefore got be- 
yond the period at which the poet’s apostrophe, “ 0 Vir be -eighty” might have 
been addressed to him. He was exceedingly fond of tobacco, and it is believed 
that he felt more at home in his astronomical reflections when he could envelope 
himself in a cloud of his own blowing. The old saying, that “ There is no 
smoke without fire," received an apt confirmation from the fact that Newton was 
scarcely ever without a pipe in his mouth during the most brilliant ar.d blazing 
period of his genius. — Comic History of England, 


Gaunt House . 

All the world knows that Lord Steyne’s town palace stands in Gaunt-square. 
Peering over the railings, and through the black trees into the garden of the 
square, you see a few miserable governesses with wan-faced pupils wandering 
round and round it, and round the dreary grass-plot, in the centre of which 
rises the statue of Lord Gaunt, who fought at Minden, in a three-tailed wig, 
and otherwise habited like a Koman Emperor. Gaunt House occupies nearly a 
side of the square. The remaining three sides are composed of mansions that 
have passed away into dowagerism — tall, dark houses, with window-frames of 
stone, or picked out of a lighter red. Little light seems to be behind those 
lean, comfortless casements now; and hospitality to have passed away from 
those doors as much as the laced lacqueys and link boys of old times, who used 
to put out their torches in the blank iron extinguishers that still flank the 
lamps over the steps. Brass plates have penetrated into the square — Doctors, 
the Diddlescx Bank Western Branch — the English and European Kc-union, &c. 
— it has a dreary look — nor is my Lord Steyne’s palace less dreary. All I have 
ever seen of it is the vast wall in front, with the rustic columns at the great 
gate, through which an old porter peers sometimes with a fat and gloomy red 
face — and over the wall the garret and bed-room windows and the chimneys, 
out of which there seldom comes any smoke now. For the present Lord 
Stcyne lives at Naples, preferring the view of the Bay and Capri and Vesuvius 
to the dreary aspect of the wall in Gaunt-square. — Vanity Fair, 


Consumption . 

Sib James Clabk, physician to the Queen, enumerates, as the exciting causes 
of consumption, “ long confinement in close ill-ventilated rooms, whether nur- 
series, school-rooms, or manufactories he also says, “ if an infant, born in 
perfect health, and of the healthiest parents, be kept in close rooms, in which 
free ventilation and cleanliness are neglected, a few months will often suffice to 
induce tuberculous cachexia" — the beginning of a consumption. Persons en- 
gaged in confined close rooms or workshops, are the chief sufferers from con- 
sumption : thus, of the 233 tailors who died in one district in London, in. 1839, 
123 died of diseases of the lungs, of whom ninety- two died of consumption. Of 
fifty-two milliners, dying in the same year, thirty-three died from diseases of 
the lungs, of whom twenty -eight died from the consumption. Dr. Guy reports, 
that in a close printers’ room, he found seventeen men at work, of whom three 
had spitting of blood, two had affections of the lungs, and five had constant and 
severe colds. v After reading these sad facts, who can deny that the chief cause 
of consumption is the respiration of bad air ?— Ventilation — Illustrated Monthly 
Times, Feby . 7 . 
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Rowland Bradshaw 9 his Struggles and Adventures on the way to 
Fame . By the author of Raby Rattler . 

The review and extracts of this work, given in flip Athenaeum, give us 
such a poor idea of its merits, and are so commonplace and vulgar, as 
to be unsuitable to our pages . — Editor P. M. 


Antwerp . 

“A Journal kept there, including also notices of Brussels and of the 
Monastery of St. Bernard, near Westmallc.” This book, says the Athe- 
naeum, is a hook for the lounger in distress, if it is a book for any 
body ; it has no higher object, and can* serve no more serious purpose. 
The incidental touches in the book have sometimes a pleasant sentiment 
about them — which induces us occasionally to a community of feeling 
with the writer, who appears to haye been about six weeks at Antwerp, 
including a trip of a day or two to the Trappist Monastery of St. Bernard, 
and a run to Brussels, which even when eked out by a reminiscence of 
a visit in former years to the field of Waterloo, are but meagre materials for 
a book. They promise little either of novelty or of interest for the readers* 
entertainment; especially as the author has not attempted to vrrite a 
guide book, minute in description of Churches, Pictures and Libraries, nor 
ventured to be profound on history, politics or statistics. Neither we 
may venture to add, lias he much to impart in the way of acute criticism 
upon the treasures of art with which the city of lieubens abounds. — 
Abridged by the Editor P. M. 


Sketches of Popular Tumults ; illustrative of the Effects of Social 

Ignorance . 

• 

This is an interesting and able little work, forming one of the series 
called Knight’s Monthly Volume, whence its interest is not perhaps 
precisely in the sense indicated in the title, since the tumults described 
are not of the kind to be especially referred to popular ignorance as 
their motive cause,— at least they have no greater claim to be so referred 
than war, violence and social offences, have in general. If as being striking 
episodes which line the by-ways of History, and are rarely noticed by 
ordinary historians, that their narration here claims a value. The little 
volume, however, is written with care, and on sound principles. The most 
interesting chapter is that on the movements of the Lazzaroni : also the 
notice of Calabria, a part of Italy least known to us Westerns, yi\l be read 
with interest just now, in consequence of the events that are there summon- 
ing the attention of Europe. On the whole this book is a worthy 
addition to the scries to which it belongs. — Ibid. 


L 
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, The Doctor , VoL VIL 

This is the last volume of the last selections from Dr. Southey’s 
“commonplace books, 9 prepared for his miscellany which the holders 
of the manuscript think it advisable to publish. The world of scholars 
has long since known how wide was the range of reading commanded 
by the deceased poet and historian; the fact almost amounting to a 
marvel when taken ponjointly with the amount of his labours and pro- 
ductions. But on. looking over these seven volumes, we apprehend that 
the vast diversity of Southey’s studies as in them set forth, will strike the 
general reader more forcibly than the most pompous or emphatic announce- 
ment of the fact in obituary paragraphs or eulogy. — Ibid . 


Chronicles of the Charter House , by a Carthusian, 

This original, or Monastic Establishment, is of great antiquity, founded 
by Sir Walter Manny for friars of the Carthusian order, in 1370, under 
the title of “The House of Salutation of the Mother of God.” This 
order of monks found no favour in England — of nine houses, this one only 
rose to any celebrity. Towards the end of the 15tli century the Charter- 
house was honoured by being the temporary residence of Sir Thomas 
More, who gave himself to devotion and prayer, living religiously there 
without vow, about four years. 

In 1534, its revenue was .£1,100 or 1,200 a year, a sum equal to 9,000 
of present money, which excited the cupidity of King Ilenry, who treated 
the brethren with very harsh and cruel measures. The Prior Houghton 
was hung at Tyburn, on a vain charge of treason. The Convent was now 
soon broken up, and the buildings dilapidated. The site was afterwards 
given to Mr. Speaker, Sir Thomas Audeley, and then became the property 
of Lord North, who built some of the older parts, still remaining. 

Here, in 1558, Queen Elizabeth on her first arrival lodged for some 
days. Subsequently it was purchased by the Duke of Norfolk, who built 
many parts, among others the “ Governor’s Room he resided here till 
his committal to the Tower. The estates, though forfeited, were given to 
his second son, the Earl of Suffolk. 

During James* accession 1# also paid a visit here “and to do abundant 
honour to his host he knighted more than 80 gentlemen.” 

The Charter-house now again changed hands and was purchased by 
Thomas Sutton for £13,000. This charitable person died on the 12th of 
December 1611. This is still annually kept up as the “Founder's day 
having executed a Will, at the suggestion of Bishop Hall, “ Founding a 
Hospital for aged men, &c. : School for certain number of youths, whose 
parents had not sufficient means to instruct them.” The Will was litigat- 
ed ; and it is amusing to see how anxious King James was to obtain the 
Lion’s share, but melancholy to find Bacon volunteering in one of his usual 
servile letters, to aid the monarch in his rapacious endeavours. However 
the Charter-house was secured in its privileges by paying £10,000 towards 
repairing Berwick Bridge. Some of the original rules are amusing; 
Scholars sent to the Universities received £16 a year; and apprentices were 
to receive the like sum towards their setting out, “ whereof 4 marks shall 
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be to apparel the apprentice, and 20 marks to his master.” The physician 
is to have a yearly fee of ^620 and “ not to exceed the same sum of a year 
of physic bills.” Similar rules for poor gentlemen, soldiers, and Royal ser- 
vants ; and the school masters and ushers “ are to be careful and discreet.” 

The details of Charter-house are minute and must prove interesting to 
Carthusians, though we cannot follow the author in thinking that " this 
work of charity hath exceeded any foundation that ever was in the Christian 
World or, “ that the eye of time did never see the*like,” which proposi- 
tions are 4 well enough as toasts on Founder’s day. — Ibid . 


History of the Ancient Britons from the Earliest Period to the Inva- 
sion of the Saxons. Compiled from the Original Authorities . By 
the Rev. J. A. Giles, D . C. L . Bell. 

Tiie histories of the ancient Britons hitherto produced, have been ill- 
digested, and fragmentary, rather than critical and complete — written for 
the most part either as contributions to the annals of the Christian Church, 
or to round off more elaborate works on subsequent periods into so-called 
Histories of England. Nor probably*is there extant a sufficient, ample and 
accurate body of material out of which to reconstruct the social system — 
the laws, usages, the arts and domestic institutions, the religion and govern- 
ment of the aboriginal inhabitants of this island ; the knowledge of which 
could alone give a modern significance and value to the history of their 
political revolutions. Possibly too we have the means of knowing as much 
concerning them as it is of any great importance to be acquainted with. 
The records of semi-barbarian nations arc of a general uniformity of char* 
acter, the history of one such is the type and key of the ordinary pheno- 
mena manifested in all. In certain ^stages of their developcment, nations, 
like individual men, only vary in as much as peculiar and local circum- 
stances may determine some slight deviation from tl*e normal condition 
produced by the operation of the natural laws : — and with all our predilec- 
tion for the myths and traditions of our native land, it is not easy to dis- 
cover what interest or instruction they could afford to a people highly 
advanced in the path of civilization. • 

Very few of the original elements have remained vital in our political 
laws and social institutions, or entered largely and actively into the com- 
position of the national character. — Ibid. 


Notes.of a Residence in Rome , in ’46. By a Protestant Clergymans 

We have been struck with the candid and enlightened spirit in which Mr. 
Vicary has discussed so much at large the various ceremonies of the 
Catholic religion. lie writes as a Protestant, but without bitterness. Few 
if any expressions escape him which could give reasonable ground of offence 
to any member of the Catholic community. His manner is «that of one 
who feels that the time is come when differing Churches should learn to live 
in peace, and deal tenderly with the errors of one another. This feature 
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of the book before us we mention as its highest praise. But it abounds, 
besides with vivid and eloquent pictures of the festivals and processions of 
the Church, drawn with perfect freedom, and yet without the alloy of ran- 
corous hostility. Even the disapprobation which a Protestant may feel 
is rather implied than expressed. On the] whole, we are inclined to think, 
that this volume contains the most copious, interesting and unobjectionable 
description of Ecclesiastical Rome that has yet been produced. The book 
harmonizes well with 5 the new tone of thought and feeling awakened in 
— and towards — Rome. — Ibid. fj 


Political History of WlLLI AM III. — \Ristoire Politique de Guil- 
laume III I] By M. Ferdinand Goldschmidt. Paris. Blondeau. 

The consideration of the phenomenon attendant on the rapid and deci- 
sive developement of English political life in the seventeenth century has 
many attractions for the French student and statesman of the present time. 
In those momentous events, they sec the counterpart of the political and 
constitutional phases through which their country is now passing ; and in 
the history of these it is natural for them to seek for those elements of 
wisdom and of warning which it must necessarily involve. Hence, some 
of the greatest of modern French writers — Guizot, Villemain, Carrel, &c. 
have been led to the investigation of this period : whether they have suc- 
ceeded in comprehending the ideas as well as the facts of the epoch is 
another question — the discussion of which would lead us too far away from 
our present purpose to be here entered into. Their reproductions of 
history have certainly a foreign appearance to the native student. In 
passing through the Alernbic of French genius, character and incidents are 
alike changed. The dramatic points are seized on and forced into unnatural 
proportions. Every thing is calculated for effect. The aim is to produce 
a scries of striking scenes. The art of the romance writer is applied to 
history ; and the materials of the work are selected accordingly. What- 
ever would interrupt the unity of the action is carefully eliminated ; com- 
mon places aremaagnified ; and all thoughts and words are co-ordained to 
the end in view. The result is books which have all the rapidity and 
intensity of the drama — exciting in perusal, but flimsy, incomplete, and 
calculated rather to mislead this judgment than to afford it any solid and 

P ermanent nourishment. History is not a romance according to the 
Frisian interpretation, nor can it be properly treated by the dramatic or 
any kindred method. 

The author of ‘The Political History of William III.* inherits all the 
literary vices of his age and country. For this there is in his case an 
excuse, which, though not admissible in the court of criticism in justifica- 
tion of the offence, may be fairly urged in mitigation of the penalty — 
he is very young, and he has time to repent. The melo-dramatic do- 
minates throughout. After advertising the reader that the aim of his 
book is purely scientific — to spread the simple and unadorned truth — he 
opens his narrative thus : — “Chapter 1st, Dethronement of a King. It 
was the 23d of December 1688. London had learned the shameful 
flight of James II.,— of that pious monarch who, according to his contera- 
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poraries had sacrificed three kingdoms for a mass. The great question 
which, after these memorable events, occupied the minds of men, was the 
election of a provisional government,” and so forth. We are introduced 
at once into the midst of the action, in the very crisis of his hero’s fate. 
The story is carried forward in a successive series of scenes — such as are 
common in recent French historians, and familiar to the English reader in 
Carlyle’s ( History of the French Revolution — a momentary lull in the 
action affording the writer an opportunity of glancing backward at the 
previous efforts in his hero’s career. The author’s age, we believe, is 
about twenty — a fact which would have been ample warrant to his friends 
for preventing his rushing into print. As we said his performance is a 
series of melo-dramatic scenes arbitrarily connected, — not a history : and 
we notice it less for what it is than for what it promises. — Ibid. 


The Curate of IVildmere, 3 Vols. 

Evidently the work of a young writer. The personages are of the 
commonest-place kind : — A donting father, a spoiled and wayward beauty, 
a meek dependent, and a silly lord — who so that lie is insured of a good 
dinner and a comfortable doze after it every day, willingly surrenders the 
reigns of domestic government to a parsimonious but. consequential wife 
and three daughters. The characters of these, according to the peculiar 
science of natural history promulgated by novelists — are assigned to three 
distinct genera, the saint, the gad and the flirt. Then, there are the 
young, handsome and melancholy curate, with his mysterious sorrows — a 
source of considerable interest to the female portion of the dramatis per- 
sona, hut of excessive weariness to the reader ; a handsome libertine, 
under the name of Captain Gordon ; a deserted mistress breathing 
revenge ; and other personages answering to the ordinary types. There is 
neither novelty in their conception, nor skill in their grouping. The diction 
is poor — the thought meagre — tfie sentiment puerile. » Altogether the book 
is an indifferent book, and can interest no one but the inveterate novel 
reader. — Athenaum. 


Harden Hall; or the Three Proposals . A Novel edited by the 
Hon’ble F. B — . 3 Vols. Smith, Elder and Co. 

Whether editor or author, for the titles are somewhat confused, and 
whether an honourable or more humble incognito, the producer of this 
novel appears to be well acquainted with the circles he describes. The 
story relates to the most unauspicious debut of a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady into London fashionable life, goes through its varying scenes, 
mounts a creation of infamous intrigue, and finally deals out poetical, 
justice with a severe moral hand, which even involves the innocent and 
worthy in the evil consequences caused by the heartless villainy and folly 
into contact with which they have been brought. The details of balls, 
fetes, amusements, and occupations of the fashionable world are given con 
amove ; and we arc taught that outward splendour may be poisoned by the 
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consciousness of impending ruin, that much of pain and suffering often 
taints seeming pleasure and gaiety, that cared anxieties beset the most 
apparently favoured and happy revellers in the world’s gratifications, and 
that, in short, all is not gold that glitters, but losses, disappointments, 
crushed hopes, and heavy griefs, the common lot of all, and not less the 
lot of those who move in elevated society. The leading characters are 
drawn with considerable force and skill ; witness Mr. and Lady Julia Bead, 
Howell, Lord Sandford, &c., &c., and the bad and good, the vicious and 
virtuous, are well contrasted. On the whole Harden Ilall is a veyy read- 
able novel, and helps to begin the publishing season for such performances 
with a fair enough promise. — Literary Gazette . v 
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Autobiography of Rose Allen, 

Australia — Journal of an Overland Expedition. By Dr. Leich- 
hardt, «* « . . • • ••• 0160 

Arrowsmith's Map to ditto, ... ... ...090 

AckfielcTs — The Intellectual Family, ... 0 3 0 

America — United States. By G. Bancroft, 3 vols 1 10 0 

America — Central — Travels in. By Dr. Dunlop, ... .. 0 10 0 

America — South — Adventures in. By Dr. Coulter, 0 16 0 

Bryant's (J. D.J — Pauline Seward. A Tale of Real Life, 3d 

edition, ... ... ... 0 8 0 

Bible Illustrations of Confirmations of! Sacred History, from 
the Monuments of Egypt. By W. C. Taylor, D. D., 93 En- 
gravings, ... * ... ... 0 6 6 

Banking Capital* and Currency. By James Wilson, M. D., 

Editor, Economist, ... ... 010 0 

Chalmers' Posthumous Works, 1 vol. ..i 010 6 

Cousin's Diary of a Workhouse Chaplain, ... 0 6 0 

Dumas's Marguerite De Valois, new edition, ... 0 3 6 

Emigrant — A Tale of Austria. By Leigh Hunt, 0 5 0 

Flowers — Classical Tales and Legends, ... 0 2 0 

Giles' History of the Ancient Britons, 2 vols. 110 0 

Herschelly Sir John — Results of Astronomical Observations at 

the Cape of Good Hope, ... ... ... 4 4 0 

Hints to the Sick, the Lame and the Lazy. By a Veteran, ... 0 7 0 

Hours of Day and Spirits of Night, ... 0 6 0 

Handel's — “ The Messiah,” for Pianoforte, ... 0 6 0 

Hay don's — “ The Creation,” ditto, ... 0 4 6 

Highlands — The Wild Sports of. By C. St. John, 2d edition, 0 9 6 

Jane Eyre — An Autobiography. By Bell, 3 vols Ill 6 

Islands of the Indian Archipelago. By Bethune, part 1st, ... 0 10 6 
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Lake Scenery and Poetry of England. By C. Mackay, L. L. D., 

1 vol. ••• ••• ... 0 1 <4 0 

Leonora — A Love Story. By Mrs. Nisbett, 3 vols 

Marian — By Mrs. S. C. Hall, in the Parlour Library, 0 1 0 

Maryatt's Children of the New Forest, 2 vols. 0 4 0 

Militanj Service and Adventures in the Far East. By a Ca- 
valry Officer, ... 

Memoir of Greville Ewing . By Mrs. Matheson, « 0 5 0 

Mary Tudor — The Lamentation of Ireland. By Sir A. De 

Vere, ^d edition, ... 080 

Natural History of the Bores. By A. B. Reach, 18mo. ... 0 1 0 

Passages in the Life of an English Heiress, ... 

Pictures of Private Life. By Mrs. Ellis, 7th edition, ... 0 5 0 

Passages from the Life of a Daughter at Home, 

Rowland Bradshaw . — By the Author of Raby Rattler, ... 0 15 0 

St. Roche — a Romance from the German, edited by James 

Morrier, Esq., 2 vols. ... 

Selden’s , J . — Table Talk, being his discourses, 0 2 0 

Songs of Shakspeare — Illustrated by the Etching Club, ... 0 21 0 

Soane's New Curiosities of Literature, 2 vols. 0 24 0 

Science — Thoughts on the degradation of, in England, ... 0 3 6 

Sabine's Magnetical and Meteorological Observations at St. 

Helena, 1 vol. ... 2 2 0 

The Romance of War> by Captain Grant, 

The Modern Orlando , ... ... ... 0 6 0 

The Curate of Wildmere , a Novel, 3 vols. ... 0 31 6 

Theirs' s History of the Consulate and the Empire , 9 vols. . . 0 7 0 

The Royal Families of England , Scotland and Wales. By 

John Burke, part 1st, ... 0 10 6 

The Pleasures of Home. By Stijart Farquharson, D. C. L. 

“We term the possessor of this volume fortunate’* Tait , . . 

The Slave Captain. By Dignam, 4 0 7 6 

The Modern Unbeliever , ... ... ... ... 0 4 0 

Wayland Smith . A dissertation on a tradition of the Middle 
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Wales — Falls, Lakes and Mountains of North Wales. By L. 
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ful in a travelling companion”) Morning Chronicle , ... 0 14 0 

Zaddock , the Hebrew Wanderer. By H. II. Faibury, ... 0 5 0 
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The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of 
England , from the Earliest Times till the Reign of King George 
IV. By John, Lord Campbell. Third Series. Vols. VI. 
and VII. 

[Second Notice.] 

The public are better acquainted with Lord Erskinc than with Lord Lough- 
borough. The former possessed those qualities that not only command the 
admiration but engage the affection of mankind ; the force of his talents and 
character was not all exhausted in working out his own advancement. He rose 
by no selfish or vulgar arts, but by the exercise of the noblest of gifts upon the 
worthiest of objects — the defence of menaced liberty, the protection of innocence 
against the aggressions of power. Then, he was genial in private as he was 
great in public ; social, cordial, humane, carrying the tendernesses to the verge 
of extravagance, — not without great weaknesses, but these springing from no 
ungenerous source, leading to no dishonourable practice. His early character 
was motley — sailor, soldier, pamphleteer, and almost a parson — before he 
adopted the profession of which he rapidly became the brightest ornament. If 
the life of Wedderburn has more entertained us, it is not because the author has 
executed the memoir of Erskine with less ability, but because the former sub- 
ject contained more with which we were not familiar. The picture of Erskine 
is done admirably ; but we pass over both his forensic glories and his parlia- 
mentary failures to follow him, with Lord Campbell, into the recesses of private 
life. Erskine was, our readers will remember, as great a patron of birds and 
beasts as Waterton, — and even reptiles wpre not beyond the pale of his favour, 
lie was a gardener, too ; but Lord Campbell seems to think there was some 
affectation in his devotion to horticulture, — tfiat he only took up the spade when 
he expected to be* surprised digging. — 

“ The garden was under the care of a Scotch gardener, who once coming to complain 
to him, as of a grievance to be remedied, that thdttroughl had burnt up all the vege- 
tables and was killing the shrubs, hcvsaid to him, * Well, John, all that I can do for 
you is, to order the hay to bo cut down to-morrow morning j and if that does not 
bring rain, nothing will/ — Ho encouraged the jokes of others when even a little at 
his oxpense. Boasting of his fine flock of Southdowns, he joined in the laugh when 
Colman exclaimed, ‘ I perceive your Lordship lias still an eye to the Woolsack / ” 

The following homage to a monkey is an amusing story : — 

•• Soon after his resignation, he was invited to a fete at Oatlands, where the 
Duchess of York had upon the lawn a number of rare animals, and, among others, a 
remarkable black monkey with a long white hairy mantle flowing gracefully over his 
head and shoulders. Erskine was late in appearing ; but, at last, while the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of York, and other royal personages, were standing in a group 
near the entrance to the court-yard, he arrived in a very mean-looking one-horse 
chaise. He immediately alighted ; but, instead of paying his duty to the * Royalties', 
before him, he auddenly stepped up to the monkey ; and, taking off his hat in a very 
dignified manner, and making three congees , ho addressed the animal in these words 
amidst the hearty laugh of ofl present, ‘Sir, I sincerely wish you joy. — You wear 
your wig for life,' * 
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Ilis fondness for animals showed itself in the frequency of his illustra- 
tions borrowed fiom natural history. As for instance, in tfiis odd defence of 
sinecures 

«* Thus he boldly censures the abolition of ancient sinecure offices : ‘ To say they 

are useless because they have no useful duties, may be a false conclusion. A critic of 
this description might reason in the same manner with nature, and accuse her of the 
most senseless profusion for dressing out a cock pheasant and a peacock quite differ- 
ently from a jackdaw or a crow. How unmercifully those poor birds would bo 
plucked ! Not a feather would be left in their sinecure tails. ” 

He preserved the vigor and freshness of his feelings to the close of his career. 
So late as the autumn of 1322 he published a pamphlet in support of the Greek 
cause?. Here is tho note witli which lie presented a copy to Lady Morgan, 
and her account of him, as he appeared to her some years before. — 

“ * Dear Lady Morgan,— A long time ago, in one of your works (all of which I 
have read with great satisfaction), I remember you expressed your approbation of 
my style of writing, with a wish that I would lose no occasion of rendering it useful. 
I wish I could agree with your ladyship in yo\#r kind and partial opinion ; but as 
there never was an occasion in which it can be more useful to excite popular feeling 
than in the cause of the Greeks, I send your Ladyship a copy of the second edition, 
published a few days ago. — With regard and esteem, &c. E. 

* No. 13, Arabella How, Pimlico, Londcfti, October 11, 1822.* 

“ Lady Morgan, when first introduced to him a good many years before, wrote 
this account of him to a friend : * I was a little disappointed to find that Erskine spoke 
like other persons,— was a thin, middle-aged gentleman, and wore a brown wig ; but 
he was always delightful, always amusing, frequently incoherent ; and, I thought, 
sometimes affectedly wild, at least paradoxical.’ Now she wrote with great candour 
and kindness of heart : * The pamphlet for the Greeks is worth citing as a testimony 
to prove that years do not make age, and that freshness of feeling and youthful 
ardour in a great cause may survivo the corporeal decay which time never spares, 
even to protracted sensibility.* ” 

Erskine’s success in society, although his wit was of an inferior order, would 
have been much greater had he been less egotistic. lie was as fond of talking 
of himself as old Montaigne ; and the “ I” that is not offeilfciye in an essay is 
often extremely disagreeable in social converse. 

“ This propensity of Erskine drew down upon him much satire— without being at 
all repressed. A newspaper apologised for breaking off a speech of his at a public 
dinner in the middle because their stock of 1’s was quite exhausted. Caricatures of 
him were published under the name of * Counsellor Ego,’ — and when he was to be 
raised to the peerage it was proposed that ho should take the title of 4 Baron Ego, of 
Eye, in the country of Suffolk.’ ” 

But “all impartial persons,” says Lord Campbell, (C allowed that, however 
excessive Erskine’s egotism might be, it was accompanied with much bon* 
hommie and entirely free from arrogance or presumption. The women were 
severest on this fault of his ; he talked a great deal too much for Madame 
D’Arblay and Hannah More, the latter of whom” (observes the author slyly) 

“ wa3 silenced, I suppose, when she wished to enlarge upon her own writings 
and her own good deeds /” 

The most remarkable thing in the life of Erskine was his parliamentary ill 
success ; which, however, brought out into stronger relief the lustre of his 

« M 
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triumphs at the bar. He thus, at a late period of his life, accounted in the 
House of Lords for the inferiority of his senatorial to his forensic efforts. — 

“ I despair altogether of making any impression by anything I can say— a feeling 
which disqualifies me from speaking as I ought. I have been accustomed during the 
greatest part of my life to be animated by the hope, and expectation that X might not 
be speaking in vain,— without which there can be no spirit in discourse. I have often 
heard it said, and I believe it to be true, that even the most eloquent man living 
(how then must I be disabled ?), and however deeply impressed with his subject, 
could scarcely find utterance if he were to be standiug up alone and speaking only 
against a dead wall.” 

But Sheridan was nearer to the mark when he said many years before— 
st I’ll tell you how it happens, Erskine ; you are afraid of and that is 
the flabby part of your character /” 

It is now nearly three years since we noticed the very entertaining, but 
rather too diffuse, Life of Eldon by Mr. Horace Twiss. The pictures of men 
who played so remarkable and influential a part on the stage of politics as John 
Scott did, should always be drawn by more painters than one. In either a 
Conservative or a Liberal portrait of Eldon errors of colouring or of delineation 
are naturally to be expected ; but between artists of the two great schools the 
public has a fair chance of arriving at a tolerably correct estimate of a character 
still the subject of much conflicting criticism, political and moral. There is, of 
course, a broad difference of view, as to the morale of Lord Eldon’s public life, 
between his present and his original biographer. Lord Campbell is a judge, not 
an advocate in the present case. He is not straining his eyes for apologies and 
favourable constructions — neither glossing nor disposed to gloss over questionable 
passages. He is inclined to scrutiny, not to panegyric ; dealing most respectfully 
with his subject, but very far indeed from feeling any enthusiasm, or even profound 
veneration, for it. Mr. Twiss, belonging to a school of which Eldon was an 
idol, had a tendency to genuflexion which did not at all surprise U 3 . To com- 
pare his work with Lord Campbell’s, we shquld say that Mr. Twiss was more 
disposed to over-praise than Lord Campbell is to, uqder- estimate. The ad- 
mirers of John Scjpil have more reason to 1)e pleased with the book before us 
than his politicaf’opponents had to approved the Life by Mr. Twiss. Lord 
Campbell has seen through and exposed the hollow parts of the character of 
Eldon — those parts which he was wont himself to mask with endless profes- 
sions of conscience, loyalty and fluty. He has not been deceived by that lip- 
service to humanity and religion of which no man was ever more profuse, — but 
he does not shut his eyes to what there was solid and worthy, lie does not 
pronouuce “all barren.” It is but justice to allow that he has faithfully re- 
d|^ne<^, bis engagement to the reader, — “ while I trust that I shall not deal 
merits with a niggardly hand, dread of the imputation of party 
yfc* deter me from pointing out his defects or censuring tiis mis- 

7 ^Intellectually, Lord Eldon was certainly very eminent in two ways : — he 
was great in law artd great in political intrigue. He was not one of the Chan- 
cellors who made their way to the “marble chair” without legal knowledge or 
reputation. * He studied his profession with an industry said to have been “gi- 
gantic,”— rose before day, — was equally abstemious in food and sleep, — and 
toiled at Coke upon Littleton with his brows diademed with wet towefs. He 
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brought to the study of the law a head admirably constructed to receive and 
hoard it : 


‘‘Before ho had ever pleaded a cause, ho was fit to preside on the bench ; and there 
he would have given more satisfaction than most other members of the proles-sion 
who could boast of their 4 lucubrationcs viginti annorum/ It must be remembered 
always that he had by nature an admirable head for law, and that he seemed almost 
by an intuitive glance to penetrate into its most obscure mysteries.” 

But to make room for law he turned out all other learning : discarded the 
little classical lore which he had acquired at Newcastle and Oxford, — took no 
interest in the literature of the day, or limited his rovings in that flowery field 
to the pages of the Rambler. And after all, it was only in the municipal law 
that he earned the fame of a great lawyer. Even in the domain of jurispiudence 
his understanding took only a very narrow range. — 


“Although endued with wonderful acuteness and subtlety of intellect, with a reten- 
tive memory, a logical understanding, and power of unwearied application, he was 
utterly devoid of imagination, and of all taste for what is elegant or refined. His 
acquire meats, even as a jurist, were very liinitcfl. He was most familiarly acquainted 
with every nook of the municipal law of this realm, but all beyond was to him terra 
incognita. Could he have combined with his own stores of professional learning, his 
brother Lord Sto well’s profound knowledge of the Civil and Canon Law, of the Law 
of Nations, and ot tlio Codes of the Continental States, he would have been the most 
accomplished judge who ever sat on any British tribunal. But while he was reading 
Coke upon Littleton over and over again, and becoming thoroughly versed in all the 
doctrines laid down by Chief Justices and Chancellors in Westminster lfall, we are 
not told that he ever dipped into the Code, the I'andects, or the Institutes of Justi- 
nian ; or that he found any pleasure in l'ulTendorf or Grotius, or that he ever formed 
the slightest acquaintance with D’Aguesseau or Tothier. Nor, in uny of his argu- 
ments at the bar, or judgments from the bench, does he, as far as I am aware, ever 
refer to the Civil Law, or any foreign writer, as authority, or by way of illustration. 
Considering that our system of Equity is essentially derived from the Civil Law, 
when any doubtful question in it arises we rejoice to see it traced to its source. Sir 
William Grant — 4 sanctus ausus recludero fontes* — by this practice gives force and 
beauty to his judgments — which in*fa:a veiling through the dreary tomes of Vesey, wo 
now and then encounter with delight, like oases in the desert.” 

To a man thus deficient in thg sources of pleasure whicTiJfiow from general 
intellectual cultivation, to be outtof office was to be miserable, — even without 
the additional pangs of diminished emolument and power, Lord Eldon accord* 
ingly made a wretched Ex-Chancellor. — 


44 1 could have wished to relate that our Ex-Chancellor now eagerly resumed his 
classical studies, and tried to discover what had been going on during the last thirty 
years in the literary world ; but he spent his time in poring over the newspapers 
and gossiping with attorneys — in whose society he over took great delight. ( 4 ( The 
form of the Ex-Chancellor was then often seen to haunt the Inns of Court, the sttpnes 
of his departed glory : and often would he drop in to the chambers of hti ; 
and in the enjoyment of his pleasing conversation, make others os idle as luSN^.V^Efe 
says that he now again read over 4 Coke upon Littleton but he certainly 
thing more, while he remained out of office, to enlarge his mind or to improve nis 
taste. Ho found no pleasure in leisure, even for a little month, aud he was more and 
more eager for his return to office.” 

Once, indeed, he amazed the Bar by stating that he had reat} the Paradise 
Lost during a long vocation. Lord Campbell tells a story of a famous Chan- 
cery pleader who, having said that he read all the new novels, and being asked 
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how he found time, answered — “ I soon find out all the charging parts”— 
wherein lies the virtue of a bill in Chancery. The Bar was strongly of opinion 
that Lord Eldon only read the charging parts in Milton. 

The author analyzes in a masterly style the judicial character of Lord Eldon, 
— about which there ha$ been so much controversy amongst legal critics. 
The following leaves pn unquestionable stigma on his memory. — 

“ He did not think, like one of his successors, that the Chancellor alone was able, 
with proper vigour, to do" all the business of the Court, but often truly declared that 
its judicial strength was wholly insufficient. Yet he took no adequate treasures to 
remedy the deficiency. Although aware of all the facts proved before the Commis- 
sion appointed in 1824, which showed that all the procedure in a cause, — from the 
filing of the Bill to the execution of the decree,— was calculated to occasion delay and 
expense,— he never even attempted to supply a remedy, either by his own authority 
or by Act of Parliament. It is a curious fact that, having held the Groat Seal longer 
than any Chancellor since the foundation of the monarchy, he left the Court exactly 
as he found it, and that the * New Orders,’ framed on the suggestion of the Chancery 
Commissioners, wore not published till the accession of Lord Lyndhurst. The only 
bills lie ever brought into Parliament, or cordially supported, were for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus — putting down public riicetings— rendering persons convicted a second 
time for a political libel subject to transportation beyond the seas, — and extending 
the laws against high treason.” 

Many were the squibs in prose and Tierse of which the Fabius of Chancel- 
lors was the subject. To one by Sir George Rose a happy retort was made 
by Lord Eldon. — 

“ My most valued and witty friend, Sir George Rose, when at the bar, having the 
note-book of the regular reporter of Lord Eldon’s decisions put into his hand with a 
request that ho would take a note for hi in of any decision which should be given, 
entered in it the following lines as a full record of all that was material which had 
occurred during the day : 


Mr. Leach 
Made a speech, 

Angry, peat, but wrong : 

Mr. llart. 

On the other part. 

Was heavy, dull, and long : 

Mr. Parker 

Made the case darker, 

Which was dark enough without : 

Mr. Cooke 
Cited his book, 

And the Chancellor said — “ I doxjbt.” 

This jew d’ espirit, flying about Westminster Hall, reached the Chancellor, who was 
very much amused with it, notwithstanding the allusion to his doubting propensity. 
Soon after, Mr. Rose having to argue before him a very untenable proposition, he 

gave his opinion very gravely, and with infinite grace and felicity thus concluded : 

‘ For these reasons the judgment must be against your clients ; and here , Mr, Rose f 
the Chancellor , does not doubt.* ” 

Having estimated all his defects, Lord Campbell does not hesitate to place 
Eldon as a judge above all the judges of his time. To a natural genius for 
law he added profound learning, particularly in the law of real property. In 
the absence of political intrigue his soul was in his profession. His temper was 
only too good ; and when he did pronounce a decree he was sure to be in the 
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right. His judgments (of which only two were ever reversed) never wronged 
a suitor or perverted a principle. “ I begin to think,” sai3 Romilly, after the 
creation of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, “ that the tardy justice of the Chan- 
cellor is better than the swift injustice of his deputy.” We have seen that he 
had no literary tastes to seduce him from his professional duties. He never 
went to theatres. Unlike his brother, Lord Stowell, t he cared nothing for 
sights and exhibitions, never visited dioramas or panoramas, giants or dwarfs, 
Indian chiefs or mermaids. His only private enjoyments (exclusive of the con- 
jugal and parental) were the society of his dog Pincher, “ frigthening partridges 
for a few weeks in autumn,” eating liver and bacon, and drinking port wine. 
We prefer quoting the author’s account of those interesting traits of a great 
Chancellor to giving extracts from his most celebrated judgments. — 

“ He retained his early taste for homely fare. Sir John Leach, aiming at high 
fashion, having engaged a French cook of great celebrity, invited the Lord Chancellor 
to dine with him, and begged that he would name any ‘ plat* of which he was parti- 
culurly fond. The reply was, ‘ Liver and bacon.’ Sir John was highly incensed, 
thinking that this was a premeditated insult on him and his article ; but was much 
soothed, though still a little shocked to be accessory to such vulgarity, when told that 
this same ‘plat’ had been provided for the Lord Chancellor by the Prince Regent at 
Brighton : 

“ So there he sat stuck, like a horse in a pound, 

While the bacqn and liver went merrily round.” 

Lord Eldon disliked French wines almost as much as French principles ; and abjuring 
such thin potations as claret and champagne, he stuck to Port , preferring a growth 
remarkably rough and 9trong, which he called ‘ Newcastle Port.’ Of this he drank 
very copiously ; but he cannot be considered as intemperate, for his liquor never dis- 
turbed his understanding, or impaired his health, or interfered with the discharge of 
any of his duties. Among the Persians he would have almost received divine honours. 
Lord Sidmouth related that he once talked to Lord Stowell, his father-in-law, about 
the practice of himself and the future Lord Chancellor at an early period of their 
lives dining together on the first day of term at one of the coffee-houses near the 
Temple : — * You drank some wine together, I dare say V 4 Yes.* ‘ Two bottles ?’ 
‘More.* ‘What! three bottles ?* ‘More.* ‘What! four bottles ?* 4 More, —do 
not ask any more questions.* ” . 

In another place Lord Campbell tells us that u for sixty years Lord Eldon 
drank as much port as would disable any two ordinary men for intellectual 
occupation and adds, that “ it only stimulated him to see abstruse legal dis- 
tinctions with more acuteness and accuracy.” A 

One of the Judicial virtues which the author mentions with not more praise 
than it deserves was “ his unsullied purity on the bench.” Upon one occa- 
sion, when a Welch woman attempted to corrupt him with a goose, Lord Eldon 
maintained his integrity unspotted. It is curious to speculate whether a bribe of 
“liver and bacon” might not have shaken his virtue. 

There never was such a proficient in cant as he was. The cant of loyalty, 
the cant of duty, or the cant of the Constitution and Protestantism was for ever 
on his lips. Though the most miserable of beings when in retirement, he yet 
returns to office only to serve others — accepts the Great Seal purely out of a 
sense of duty. Here is a letter to his brother-in-law, written on the day that 
he entered upon his second Chancellorship. — 

“The occurrence of again taking the Great Seal, Harry, gives me but one sentiment 
of comfort, —that it is possiblo I may be of use to others. The death of my friend 
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Mr. Pitt, the loss of my poor dear John, the anguish of mind in which I have been, 
and ever must bo, when that loss occurs to me, — these have extinguished all ambition 
and almost every wish of every kind in my breast. I had become inured to, and fond 
of, retirement My mind had been busied in the contemplation of my best interests, 
— those which are connected with nothing here. To me, therefore, the change is no 
joy : I write that from nay heart. But I cannot disobey my old and gracious Mas- 
ter struggling for the established religion of my country ; and I hope all good men 
will join in our effort*, ;Aft&p?ay for the peace of Jerusalem. But all good men must 
join in his support, our establishments will fall together. I am to receive 

the Groat Seal to-morra^^'Whether party will allow me to keep it a fortnight, I 
know not. On my own account 1 care not 

Well may Lord Campbell indignantly remark, — 

“While excluded from office, he had been the most discontented, and restless, and 
turbulent, and impatient of his whole party. I do not presume to criticise his feel- 
ings, or blame his activity, while in opposition, although I may wish that he had dis- 
covered more creditable subjects for his intrigues than the * Delicate Investigation,* 
and the ‘Danger to the Church but when, by good luck and skilful conduct, he had 
gained the object so near his heart, it is too bad that in writing to his bosom friends 
— having nothing to gain by dissimulation — he should pretend that he considered 
his resumption of the Woolsack as a grievous calamity, to which he never would 
have submitted had it not been for the promise extorted from him by George 111. at 
the time he was raised to the office of Chief Justice of the Common Picas, and the 
peremptory manner in which that promise was enforced.’* 

His political attachments even to royalty were, however, of a pliability the 
most commodious, — always seconding, never thwarting, his advancement. He 
transferred his duty with marvellous alacrity from the old King to the young 
Prince ; and no conscientious scruple prevented him from cutting the Princess 
when the object he had at heart was the favor of the Regent. What was his 
conduct at the period when, the recovery of George the Third being hopeless, 
the eyes of all expectants of place and power were fixed upon his virtual suc- 
cessor to the throne of England ? In the annals of littleness there is nothing 
smaller than the part acted by Lord Eldoq. — 

*• Lord Eldon, with his usual sagacity, at once saw that the way to win his affec- 
tions was by takings p<ft against his wife. It was not very easy for the authors of 
‘ the Book’ to do stXj but soon after Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval were in the situa- 
tion of Chancellor and Prime Minister to the Regent, they refused to dine with tho 
Princess at Blackheath,— they cut off all correspondence with her, — and they bought 
up at large prices the few copies of Hhe Book’ which had got into circulation.** 

When annoyed by the enquiries set on foot by Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, 
here is one of his dignified consolations : 

« However, ho was greatly comforted by having tho honour, at the prorogation, of 
entertaining at dinner his ltoyal Highness the Regent ; with whom he was now a 
special favourite, and who, enjoying the splendid hospitality and gay good humpur of 
Bedford Square, forgot that the Princess of Wales had sat m the same room — at the 
same table— on the same chair — had drunk of the same wine— out of the same cup,— 
while the conversation had turned on her barbarous usage from her husband, and 
the best means of publishing to the world her wrongs and his misconduct.** 

Lord Campbell discountenances the current stories of Eldon’s passion for 
money and unwillingness to part with it. — 

* “ In truth, thorc was no fbundation either for the one charge or the other, beyond 
the advice he once jocularly gave to a gentleman at the Bar, who, being appointed a 
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Master in Chancery, consulted him as to whether he should resign the valuable ap- 
pointment of counsel to Queen Anne's Bounty. • I should advisg you to do no such 
thing : the true rule, I fancy, is to get what you can, and keep what you have.’ In 
his own practice, he never did anything unfairly to increase his profits, and ho gave 
away money with great liberality. Like all men in eminent station, he had many 
more demands upon him for pecuniary assistance than it w^s possible for any fortune 
to supply. 4 1 have received letters from strangers,’ said he, * asking relief on every 
imaginable ground. One man from a prison candidly state&that be had behaved so 
excessively ill that nobody who knew him, and none ST^P^^lations would assist 
him ; and therefore he hoped that I would.’ But he assistance to those 

who had peculiar claims upon him, and he would be generous without any solicitation.” 

"But it*s true that he neglected dinner-giving, — and, with all his reverence 
for the Great Seal, would carry it to a court in a hackney-coach. We think 
Lord Campbell is too lenient with John Scott on the dinner question. But we. 
cannot longer protract this notice — though the subject is one that suggests and 
might excuse “ delay.” Honestly and fearlessly, with sound judgment and 
good feeling, has Lord Campbell executed this most arouous part of his exten- 
sive undertaking. His work, and particularly this concluding part of it, is an 
excellent specimen of the judicial faculties* exercised in the field of literature. 
The summing up of evidence upon the case of a long and complicated life, 
embracing so many interesting details, legal, political, and social — capable of 
being viewed in so many ways, and raising such a variety of questions — is a 
no less difficult task than that which the bench has to perform when the advo- 
cates upon both sides have sat down leaving a great cause to the adjudication of 
the court. It is no less praiseworthy in the biographer than in the judge to 
pronounce an impartial decree : — and we think the public will be of opinion 
that Lord Campbell has fully entitled himself to this as well as to other 
commendations. — Athenceum , , Dec . 25. 


Sketch of Robespierre from Lamartine’s Girondists . 

Still deeper in the shade, and behind the chief of the National Assembly, 
a man almost unknown began to move, agitated by uneasy thoughts which 
seemed to forbid him to be silent and unmoved ; he sj&ke on all occasions, 
and attacked all speakers indifferently, including MirabeaU himself. Driven 
from the tribune, he ascended it next day: overwhelmed with sarcasm, 
coughed down, disowned by all parties, lost amongst the eloquent cham- 
pions who fixed public attention, he wak incessantly beaten, but never 
dispirited. It might have been said, that an inward and prophetic genus 
revealed to him the vanity of all talent, and the omnipotence of a firm 
will and unwearied patience, and that an inward voice said to him, 44 These 
men who despise thee are thine : all the changes of this Revolution which 
now .will not deign to look upon thee, will eventually terminate in thee, for 
thou hast placed thyself in the way like the inevitable excess, in which 
all impulse ends.” 

This man was Robespierre. 

Theft are abysses that we dare not sound, and characters wc desire not 
to fathom, for fear of finding in them too great darkness ; too much 
horror ; but history which lias the unflinching eye of time must not be 
chilled by these terrors; she must understand while she undertakes to 
recount. Maximilian Robespierre was born at Arras, of a poor family. 
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honest and respectable ; lus father, who died in Germany, was of English 
origin. This may explain the shade of puritanism in his character. 
The bishop of Arras had defrayed the cost of his education. Young 
Maximilian had distinguished himself on leaving college by a studious 
life and austere maimers. Literature and the Bar shared his time. The 
philosophy of Jean Jacques Rousseau hnd made a profound impression on 
his understanding ; the philosophy falling on an active imagination, had 
not remained a dead letter; it had become in him a leading principle, 
a faith, a fanaticism. c In the strong mind of a sectarian, all conviction 
becomes a thing apart. Robespierre was the Luther of politics 1 : and in 
obscurity he brooded over the confused thoughts of renovation of the 
social world, and the religious world, as a dream which unavailingly 
beset his youth, when the Revolution came to offer him what destiny 
always offers to those who watch her progress — opportunity. He seized 
on it. He was namfd deputy of the third estate in the States General. 
Alone perhaps among all those men who opened at Versailles the first 
scene of this vast drama, he foresaw the termination ; like the soul 
whose seat in the human frame ''philosophers have not discovered, the 
thought of an entire people sometimes concentrates itself in the individual 
the least known in the great mass. We should not despise any, for the 
finger of destiny marks in the soul, and not upon the brow. Robespierre 
had nothing : neither birth, nor genius, nor exterior which should point 
him out to men’s notice. There was nothing conspicuous about him ; his 
limited talent had only shewn at the }3ar or in provincial academies ; a 
few verbal harangues filled with a tame and almost rustic philosophy ; 
some bits of cold and affected poetry had vainly displayed his name in the 
insignificance of the literary productions of the day : he was more than 
unknown, he was mediocre and contemned. Ilis features presented 
nothing which could attract attention, when gazing round in a large assem- 
bly ; there was no sign in visible characters of his power which was all 
within ; he was the last word of tlie Revolution, but no one could read 
him. 

Robespierre’s figure was small, his limbs feeble and angular, his step 
irresolute, his attitudes affected, the gestures destitute of harmony or grace ; 
his voice rather shrill, aimed at oratorical inflections, but only produced 
fatigue and monotony ; his forehead was good, but small and extremely 
projecting above the temples, as if the massed and embarrassed movement 
of his thoughts had enlarged it by their efforts ; his eyes much covered 
by their lids, and very sharp at the extremities, were deeply buried in the 
cavities of their orbits ; they gave out a soft blue hue, but it was vague 
and unfixed like a steel reflector on which a light glances ; his nose straight 
and small, was very wide at the nostrils, which were high and too ex- 
panded ; his mouth was large, his lips thin and pointed, his complexion 
yellow and livid like that of an invalid, or a man worn out by vigils and 
meditations. The habitual expression of his visage was that of superficial 
serenity on a serious mind, and a smile wavering betwixt sarcasm and 
condescensioin There was softness, but of a sinister character. The 
prevailing characteristic of this countenance was the prodigious and con- 
tinual tension of brow, eyes, mouth, and all the facial muscles ; in regard- 
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mg him it was perceptible that the whole of his features, like the labour of 
his mind, converged incessantly on a single point with such power that 
there was a waste of will in his temperament, and he appeared to foresee all 
he desired to accomplish, as though he had already the reality before his eyes. 

Such then was the man destined to absorb in himself all those men, and 
make them his victims after he had used them as his instruments. 

lie was of no party but of all parties which in their turn served his ideal 
of the Revolution. In this his power consisted, for parties paused, but he 
never did. lie placed this ideal as an end to be reached in every revolu- 
tionary movement, and advanced towards it with those who sought to 
attain it ; then, this goal reached, he placed it still further off, and again 
marched forward with other men, continually advancing without ever de- 
viating, ever pausing, ever retreating. The Revolution decimated in its 
progress, must inevitably one day or other arrive at a last stage, and he 
desired it should end in himself. He ’was the entire incorporation of the 
Revolution, — principles, thoughts, impulses. Thus incorporating himself 
wholly with it, he compelled it one day to incorporate itself in him — that 
day was a distant one. 

Robespierre, who had often struggled against Mirabeau with Dupont, the 
Lamcths, and Barnave, began to, separate himself from them as soon 
as they appeared to predominate in the assembly. He formed with 
Potion and some others of small note, a band of opposition, radically de- 
mocratic, who encouraged the Jacobins without, and menaced Barnave and 
the Lamcths whenever they ventured to pause. Pction and Robespierre 
in the assembly, Brissot and Danton at the Jacobin club, formed the 
nucleus of the new party which was destined to accelerate the movement, 
and speedily to convert it into convulsions and catastrophes. 

Potion was a popular La Fayette : popularity was his aim, and he acquired 
it earlier than Robespierre. A barrister without talent but upright, liq^ad 
imbibed no more of philosophy tlimi the social contract ; young, good-look- 
ing and a patriot, he was destined to become one of those complaisant idols 
of whom the people make what they please except a maiJj his credit in the 
streets and amongst the Jacobins gave him a certain amount of authority in 
the assembly, where he was listened to as the significant echo of the will 
out of doors. Robespiere affected to respect him. 

* ** * * * 

The growing 'hatred of Robespierre and Brissot became daily more 

deadly. The sittings of the Jacobins and the newspapers were the continual 
theatre of the struggles and reconciliations of these men. Equal in strength 
in the nation — equal in talent in the tribune — it was evident that they 
were afraid of each other in their attacks. They affected mutual respect, 
even when most offensive; but this repressed animosity only corroded 
their hearts more deeply, and it burst forth occasionally beneath the polite- 
ness of their language, like death beneath the glance of steel. 

All these fermentations of division, rivalry and hatred, boiled over in 
the April sittings. They were like a general review of two great parties 
who were about to destroy the empire in disputing their own* ascendancy, 
the Feuillants, or moderate constitutionalists, were the victims that each of 

N 
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the two popular parties mutually immolated to the suspicion and rage of 
the parties. Roederer, a moderate Jacobin, was accused of having dined 
with the Feuillants, friends of La Fayette. “I do not only inculpate 
Roederer,” exclaimed Tallien, “ I denounce Condorcet and Brissot. Let 
us drive from our society the ambitious and the Cromwellites.” 

“ The moment for unmasking traitors will soon arrive,” said Robespierre 
in his turn. “ I do not desire to unmask them to-day. The blow when 
struck must be decisive^ I wish that all France heard me now. I wish 
that the culpable chief of these factions, La Fayette, were here with all his 
army ; I would say to his soldiers, whilst I presented my breast,— Strike ! 
That moment would be the last of La Fayette and the intrigants ,” (this 
name has been invented by Robespierre for the Girondists.) Fauchet 
excused himself for having said that Guadet, Vergniaud, Gensonn6, and 
Brissot might be advantageously for the country, placed at the head of the 
government. The Girondists were accused of dreaming of a protectory the 
Jacobins, a tribune of the people. 

At last, Brissot rose to reply, v I am here to defend myself,” he said. 
“ What are my crimes ? I am said to have made seven ministers. I keep 
up a connection with La Fayette. I desire to make a protector of him. 
Certainly great power is thus assigned to me by those who think that 
from my fourth story I have dictated laws to the Chateau of the Tuillcries. 
But if it even were true that I had made ministers, how long has it been 
a crime to have confided the interests of the people to the hands of the 
people ? This minister is about, it is said, to distribute all his favours to 
the Jacobins ! Ah ! would to heaven that all places were filled by Ja- 
cobins!” 

At these words, Camille Desmoulin, Brissot’s enemy, concealed in the 
chamber, bowing towards his neighbour, said aloud with a sneering laugh, 
M What a cunning rogue ! Cicero and Demosthenes never uttered more 
eloquent insinuations.” Cries of angry ^feelings burst from the ranks of 
Brissot’s friends, who clamoured for Camille Desmoulin’s expulsion. A 
censor of the char- her declared that the remarks of the pamphleteer were 
disgraceful, and oVder was restored. Brissot proceeded. “ Denunciation 
is the weapon of the people : I do not complain of this. Do you know 
who are its bitterest enemies ? Those who prostitute denunciation. Yes ; 
but where are the proofs ? I treat with the deepest contempt him who 
denounces, but does not prove. How long have a protector and a pro- 
tectorate been talked of ? Do you know why ? It is to accustom the 
ear to the name of tribuneship and tribune. They do not see that a tri- 
buneship can never exist. Who would dare to dethrone the constitutional 
king ? Who would dare to place the crown on his head ? Who can imagine 
that the race of Brutus is extinct ? And if there were no Brutus, where is 
the man who has ten times the ability of Cromwell ? Do you believe 
that Cromwell himself would have succeeded in a revolution like ours ? 
There were for him two easy roads for usurpation, which are to-day closed 
— ignorance and fanaticism. Y ou think you see a Cromwell in a La Fayette. 
You neither 'know La Fayette nOr your times. Cromwell had character — 
La Fayette has none. * A man does not become a protector without boldness 
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and decision ; and when lie has both, this society comprises a crowd of 
friends of liberty, who would rather perish than support ifim. I first make 
the oath that either equality shall reign, or I will die contending against 
protectors and tribunes. Tribunes ! they are the worst enemies of the 
people. They flatter to enchain it. They spread suspicions of virtue, which 
will not debase itself. Remember who were Aristides and Phocion, — they 
did not always sit in the tribune.” 

Brissot as he darted this sarcasm looked towards Jtobespicrrc, for whom 
he meant it ; Robespierre turned pale and raised his head suddenly. “ They 
did not dlways sit in the tribune,” continued Brissot ; they were at their 
posts in the camp, or at the tribunals (a sneering laugh came from the 
Girondist benches, accusing Robespierre of abandoning his post at the 
moment of danger.) u They did not disdain any charge, however hum- 
ble it might be, when it was assigned them by the people : they spoke 
seldom ; they did not flatter demagogues ; they never denounced with- 
out proofs. The calumniators did not spare Phocion. He was the 
victim of an adulator of the people ! * Ah ! this reminds me of the 
horrible calumny uttered against Candorcet ! Who arc you who dare to 
slander this great man ? What have you done ? What are your labours, 
your writings ? Can you quote as he can, so many assaults during three 
years by himself with Voltaire and D’Ahembert against the throne, 
superstition, prejudices, and the aristocracy ? Where would you be, 
where this tribune, were it not for these gentlemen ? They are your 
masters ; and you insult those who gain you the voices of the people. 
You assail Condorcet, as though his life had not been a series of sacrifices ! 
A philosopher, he became a politician, academician, he became a news- 
paper writer ; a courtier, he became one of the people, noble, he became a 
jacobin ! Beware ! you are following the concealed impulses of the court. 
Ah, l will not imitate my adversaries, I would not repeat those rumours 
which assert they are paid by the* civil list.” (There was a report that 
Robespierre had been gained ovei; to oppose the war. “ I shall not say a 
word of a secret committee which they frequent, and m yriiich are concert- 
ed the means of influencing this society ; but I will say* that they follow 
in the track of the promoters of civil war. I will say, that without mean- 
ing it, they do more harm to the patriots than the court. And at what 
moment do they throw division amongst ♦us ? At the moment when we 
have a foreign war, and when an intestine war threatens us. Let us put 
an end to these disputes, and let us go to the order of the day, leaving 
our contempt for odious and injurious denunciation.” 

At this Robespierre and Guadet, equally provoked, wished to enter the 
tribune. “ It is forty-eight hours,” said Guadet, “ that the dewire of 
justifying myself has weighed upon my heart ; it is only a few minutes 
that this want has affected Robespierre. I request to be heard.” Leave 
was granted, and he briefly exculpated himself. “ Be especially on your 
guard,” he said, as he concluded and pointed to Robespierre " against 
empirical orators, who have incessantly in their mouths the words of 
liberty, tyranny, conspiracy, — always mixing up their own .praises with 
the deceit they impose upon the people. Do justice to such men 1” 
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“ Order !** cried Freron, Robespierre’s friend ; “ this is insult and sarcasm.* 5 
The tribune resounded with applause and hooting. The chamber itself 
was divided into two camps, separated by a wide space. Ilarsli names 
were exchanged; threatening gesticulations used, and hats were raised 
and shaken about on the tops of canes. “ I am called a wretch (scelerat)” 
continued Guadet, “and yet I am allowed to denounce a man who 
invariably thrusts his personal pride in advance of the public welfare. 
A man who incessantly talking of patriotism abandons the post to which 
he was called ! Yes, I denounce to you a man, who either from ambi- 
tion or misfortune, has become the idol of the people** ! Here the tumult 
reached its height, and drowned the voice of Guadet. 

Robespierre himself requested silence for his enemy. “Well,” added 
Guadet alarmed or softened by Robespierre’s feigned generosity, “I de- 
nounce to you a man who, from love of the liberty of his country, ought 
perhaps to impose upon himself the law of ostracism : for to remove him 
from his own idolatry is to serve the people 1” These words were smo- 
thered under peals of affected laughter. Robespierre ascended the steps of 
the tribune with studied calmness. Ilis impassive brow involuntarily 
brightened at the smiles and applauses of the Jacobins. “This speech 
meets all my wishes,” said he looking towards Brissot and his friends. 
It includes in itself all the inculpations which the enemies by whom I 
am surrounded have brought against me. In replying to M. Guadet I 
shall reply to all. I am invited to have recourse to ostracism ; there 
would no doubt be some excess of vanity in my condemning myself — that 
is the punishment of great men, and it is only for M. Brissot to class 
them. I am reproached for being so constantly in the tribune. Ah ! let 
liberty be assured, let equality be confirmed ; let the Intriguants disap- 
pear, and you will see me as anxious to fly from this tribune, and even this 
place, as you now see me desirous to be in them. Thus in effect my 
dearest wishes will be acccomplished. t Happy in the public liberty 1 shall 
pass my peaceful days in the delights of a sweet and obscure privacy.” 

Robespierre confined himself to these few words, frequently interrupted 
by the murmurs 'of fanatical enthusiasm, and then adjourned his answer to 
the following sittings, when Danton was seated in the arm chair, aud pre- 
sided over this struggle between his enemies, and his rival. Robespierre 
begun by elevating his own cause to the height of a national one. He 
defended himself for having first provoked his adversaries. He quoted the 
accusations made and the injurious things uttered against him by the 
Brissot party, “ Chief of a party, agitator of the people ; secret agent of 
the Austrian committee,” he said, “ these are the names thrown in my 
teeth, and to which they urge me to reply ! I shall not make the answer 
of Scipio or La Fayette, who when accused in the tribune of the crihie of 
leze-nation , only replied by their silence. I shall reply by my life. 

“ A pupil of Jean Jacques Rousseau, his doctrines have inspired my soul 
for the people. The spectacles of the great assemblies in the first days of 
our revolution have filled me with hope. I soon understood the difference 
which exists in those limited assemblies, composed of men of ambitious 
views, or egotists, and the nation itself. My voice was stifled there ; but I 
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preferred rather to excite murmurs of the enemies of trujh, than to obtain 
applauses that were disgraceful. I threw my glance beyond this limited 
circle, and my aim was to make myself heard by the nation and the whole 
human race. It is for this that 1 have so much frequented the tribune. I 
have done more than this. It was I who gave Brissot and Condorcet to 
France. These great philosophers have undoubtedly ridiculed and opposed 
the priests; but they nave not the less courted kings and grandees, out of 
whom they have made a pretty good thing, (laughter) you do not forget 
with what eagerness they persecuted the genius of liberty in the person of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the only philosopher that in my opinion, has de 
served the public honours lavished for a long time on so many political char- 
latans, and so many contemptible heroes. Brissot at least should feel well 
inclined towards me. Where was he when I was defending this society from 
the Jacobins against the Constituent assembly itself? But for what I did 
at this epoch, you would not have insulted me in this tribune ; for it would 
not have existed. I the corrupter, the agitator, the tribune of the people ! 
I am none of these, I am the people mys<ilf. You reproach me for having 
quitted my place as public accuser. I did so when I saw that place gave 
me no other right than that of accusing citizens of civil offences and would 
deprive me of the right of accusing political enemies, and it is for this that 
the people love me; and yet you desire that I sentence myself to ostracism, 
in order to withdraw myself from its confidence. Exile! how can you dare 
to propose it to me ? Whither would you have me retire ? Amongst the 
people should I be received? Who is the tyrant who would give me 
asylum ? — Ah we may abandon a happy, free, and triumphant country; but a 
country threatened, rent by convulsions, oppressed ; we do not flee from that, 

* we save, or perish with it ! Heaven which gave me a soul impassioned for 
liberty, and gave me birth in a land trampled upon by tyrants — Heaven, 
which placed my life in the midst of the reign of factions and crimes, perhaps 
calls me to trace with my blood the road to happiness, and the liberty of my 
fellow men ! Do you require from me any other sacrifice ? If you would 
have my good name, I surrender it to you ; I only wish fof reputation in order 
to do good to my fellow creatures. If to preserve it, it be necessary to 
betray by a cowardly silence the cause of the truth and of the people, take 
it, sully it, — I will no longer defend it. Now that I have defended myself, 
I may attack you. I will not do it ; I dffer you peace. I forget your 
injuries ; I put up with your insults ; but on one condition, that is, you 
join me in opposing the factions which distract our country, and, the most 
dangerous of all, that of La Fayette ; this pseudo hero of the two worlds, 
who, after having been present at the revolution of the new world, has only 
exerted himself here in arresting the progress of liberty in the old hemis- 
pheres You Brissot, did not you agree with me that this chief was the 
executioner and assassin of the people, that the massacre of the Chfemp de 
Mars had caused the revolution to retrogade for twenty years ? Is this 
man less redoubtable because he is at this time at the head of the army? 
No. Hasten then! Let the sword of the laws strike horizontally at the 
heads of great conspirators. The news which has arrived to ms from the 
army is of threatening import. Already it sows division among the na- 
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tional guards, the troops of the line ; already the blood of citizens has 
flowed at Metz; already the best patriots are incarcerated at Strasburg. I 
tell you, you are accused of all these evils, wipe out these suspicions by 
uniting with us, and let us be reconciled ; but let it be for the sake of saving 
our common country.” 

A sketch of another popular character will be given in our next. — 
Editor P. M. 

. (To be continued when the remaining volumes arrive from England. ) 
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__ * 

The Frescoes in the new House of Lords. Four Frescoes have already 
been executed by four different artists , Messrs. Cope , Dyce, Horsley 
and Maclise. 

Mr. Cope's “ Edward the Black Prince receiving the Order of the 

Garter” 

A more difficult' subject of which to make a picture, historical, can scarcely 
be conceived. 

The elements presented to the painter for his combination offered him 
scarcely an escape from the Category of the costume tableaux. What dignity 
could be imparted to such a situation as that of the buckling on the garter of 
the hero ? Mr. Cope then has had the disadvantage of the worst subject of 
the four ; yet he has done much. The king is a grand personification ; but 
the queen is injured by a bad choice of drapery, as unhappy in hue as in 
form. The individual in the act of investing occupies a space which no 
ground plan would justify in respect to situation. But the whole picture is 
executed in a bold and vigorous style ; and if here and there wanting in re- 
finement, it yet bespeaks independence and honesty of view. 

Mr. Maclisp “ Spirit of Chivalry 

This fresco has been much improved fiy the simplification of the original 
design. All the less important matter has been omitted : and the great 
portion of such detail has been dispensed with as either interfered with the 
lucidness of the general plan, or would have been ineffective at a distance. 

In the execution of the whole the same readiness is apparent, which Mr. 
Maclise displayed in his first trial fresco. That facility and habit of executing 
alprimo which distinguishes his efforts in the more agreeable oil material are 
here so many advantages, while in the other material they betray him into an 
absence of quality and amenity both in surface and in tone. In execution 
Mr. Maclise’s fresco may be pronounced the best of the four while in 
plan or scheme, either as regards arrangement of form or colour, Mr, Dyce’s 
is the most perspicuous. 
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Mr* Horsley's “ Religioii' 

Was one which might well have inspired the painter like the others, his is here 
much more modified from the Cartoon previously exhibited — the celestial group 
being omitted, and several figures anil details either changed or transposed. 
Though in many respects improved as a whole, it cannot be said to be in unison 
with either of the others; here the want of direction — of consentaneous feeling 
— of correspondence — is felt. To look to it from Mr. Dyce’s is like looking 
from Florentine to Bolognese art. It shows none of* that grand and rigid 
severity which marks such subjects in great hands ; but an obvious and frap- 
■ pant taste, even to the planning of the light and shade — artifice, and that pal- 
pable rather than subtle art whose object is to hide the cause whereby the effect 

is produced. As a piece of fresco painting, it is the weak point of the set 

unsolid in execution, in colour exaggerated, in the flesh tints untrue. 

• 

Mr. Dyce's " Baptism of Ethclbert." 

This fresco differs little from the Cartoon. * It is however placed so high to 
prevent minute inspection ; too high to permit of the spectator appreciating the 
delicacies of execution — a general impression of the composition and colours is 
all that can be obtained from the floor.* The vividness, gradation of tone, aerial 
perspective, and reflected lights in the fresco appear quite as successful, as they 
would have been in the more femiliar medium of oil ; lie has quite mastered the 
art — though surrounded by a frame of intense gilding and colour, its tints main- 
tain a pre-eminence on which the eye gratefully reposes. Mr. Dyce deserves 
every praise. 

The result of the whole proceeding regarding the frescoes is however unsatis- 
factory. The Commissioners, architect, decorator and painter, are all working 
independently of each other. Mr. Barry has made hi? house of Lords in 
forgetfulness or disregard of the fresco painter. The Commissioners, who 
would have frescoes, took any surfaces for the purpose which they could find, 
— and then gave the mere geometrical dimensions of the spaces to artists, who 
of necessity designed in ignorance of the circumstances of site, &c. under which 
their productions would be used. Is it therefore to be wondered at, that every 
one who looks at Mr. Dyce’s fresco feels that it is out of place, almost out of 
sight ; — and that the composition is of a diameter unsuitable to such an alti- 
tude ? — Abridged from the Athenaeum . 


Grafs Elegy in a Country Churchyard . Illustrated by the Etching 

Club . CundalL 

Taken as a whole, this series presents a body of effort creditable alike to the 
taste that selected the subject and the talent which has illustrated it. The 
poem is one well adapted to this species of combined pencil illustration — each 
verse yielding separate themes to the separate artists. No mean portion of the 

interest of the present work consists in the fact that the artistg engaged 

shunning the melo-dramatic illustrating taste of the present German school— 
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have, in each instance, represented their own styles, in the language of the 
eau-forte , — so than the work is to some extent an intelligible exponent of British 
powers. To Messrs. Creswick, Redgrave, and Cope, the palm of superiority 
must be given : — yet we would caution those gentlemen against being betrayed 
by the limited nature of the dimensions on which they employ themselves into 
littleness of manner or prettiness of detail. The great master of etching, Marc * 
Antonio — whose operations were at times on a scale of yery moderate extent — 
never lost sight of largeness of look and grandeur of style. In the same manner, 
Rembrandt in his light} and shade treatments always preserved simplicity of air 
and breadth of effect. Both with etching and wood-engraving, the tendency of 
the day has been — and is — to give up the simplicity and severity of treatment 
characteristic of the times when both arts were first practised, and in their stead 
to oiler beauty of detail and elaborateness of finish. Against such a temptation 
would we warn the members of an association which has — now and on other 
occasions — shown both spirit and ability. 

Evening, Night, and Morning have each been admirably represented by Mr. 
Creswick as illustrations of 

The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea — 

The ivy-mantled tower — 
and 

Those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade — 

The painter’s observation of the varied effects of Nature is shown in each. 
Great truth and delicacy are also exhibited in his — 

Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn : 
and the sentiment of solitude and vacancy is well expressed in 

tho ’customed hill, 

Along the heath, and near his fav’ritc tree . 

Mr. Redgrave has caught admirably the spirit of the line, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care. 

All that detail of which he is so fond is here combined wifh a nice perception 
of effect,— while its management is artless and probable. The design is excel- 
lent. — In 4 

Nor grandeur hear with 'a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor, 

he has rendered with much feeling the indifference of affluence to the claims of 
honest poverty — the merit of this illustration consisting in its reliance on form 
and individual character, [n contrast is that of 

Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or iiattcry sooth the dull cold ear of death ?— 

where the herald in many-coloured tabard proclaims the style and titles of the 
noble dead, and the mourners are seated around in dignified array. Here effect 
constitutes the chief feature. In his School-master, embodying 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll, 

the same artist has presented a vouching specimen of that class of labourers in 
the intellectual field. Disappointment and depression have possession of the 
schoolmaster’s soul, as he is listlessly seated at his desk, while his scholars take 
advantage of his temporary abstraction to suspend their tasks. The figure is 
excellency (Jrawn and beautifully etched ; but the idea is somewhat far-etched 
—and inexpressive as an illustration of the text. 
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Mr. Cope has succeeded in imparting to his illustrations % truly English air. 
Jn 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
men and maidens arc busy carrying the golden grain : and the 
Homely joys and destiny obscure, 


are figured in the woodman's wife and child offering him the noon-day repast. 
The “ village Hampden,” — by the same — is one of the best things in the volume. 
Here the artist has displayed much of that variety of character which distin- 
guishes his picture of * The Poor Law Guardians.’ The design is remarkable for 
its probability and for the absence of convention ; though the choice of pose 
and the truth of proportion may be questioned in more than one instance. — 
The 

Struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
embodied in the couple making avowal of their loves while sauntering through 
the glade, — and » 

drooping, woeful wan Jiike one forlorn, 

hard by the wood, — complete Mr. Cope’s c\itributions, and show his power and 
versatility. 

Mr. Townsend has been peculiarly fortunate in his 


children run to lisp their sire’s return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


The picture is full of life and happiness ; and if not as elaborately wrought as 
some others, it compensates for the absence of finish by excellence of design, 
character, and picturesque composition. — The text, 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

scarcely finds representation in the recumbent female figure, —the studied 
nature of whose action is not in conformity with the spirit of the line. — Laying 
the body of Charles the First in his coffin after his decapitation has served the 
same artist to illustrate the stanza beginning 

Their lot forbade — nor circumscribed alone. ^ 

The subject is well-intentioned and well designed ; but suffers by incomplete- 
ness of execution. This is the mord to be regretted, seeing that it is the only 
one of a strictly historical character in the volume. 

Mr. Horsley has taken advantage of the order of things when a dedication, 
in the time of John Dryden, compelled its author to 

heap tho shrino of luxury and pride 

With incense kindled at the*Muse’s flame. 


His work is conceived with great judgment. The characters of author and peer 
are well discriminated in the patronizing and self-sufficient noble and the timid 
and sycophantic scribbler. The lines - 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires, 

have Supplied the same artist with one of his religious sentimental groups : and 
the funeral, 9 

The next, with dirges due in sail array, 

is another of the same class,— exhibiting the painter in true moralizing mood. 
The latter illustration is especially good as a composition — unhackneyed and 
real-looking. 

By Mr. Frederick Taylor we regret to see but one subject,— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


o 
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It iswcll-intentioned as far as incident is concerned — but inferior in drawing, 
and indifferently etched — Mr. Stonliousc lias three pretty landscapes — suffering, 
however, beside the practised hand of Mr. Crcswick. — Mr. Bell has a medallion 
of the Poet himself ; and a small outline of an angel. — Mr.Redgrave winds up 
the volume by a picturesque tombstone, — on which the three concluding stauzas 
beginning 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
are inscribed by way of epitaph : — a good termination to the volume. 


The New Art-Union Publication . 

A selection has here been made of seven of the best cartoons submitted in 
competition for the prize of five hundred pounds offered by the Art-Union of 
London for an historical picture. £he prize itself, as our readers know, fell to 
the share of Mr. Selous for his Cartoon of 4 Queen Philippa interceding for the 
Burghers of Calais.’ Of the merits of that work as a drawing, we spoke at the 
time — and again more lately, when it was presented in its coloured version 
among the pictures selected by the prize-holders of the Society for the past 
year. 

That it would be well fpr this Society if the Committee would avail themselves 
of professional opinion each succeeding year’s procedings more clearly manifest — 
and none more than the present. We have often had occasion to lament that melo- 
dramatic disposition among our artists which even in Germany itself the schools 
condemn and avoid. The manner of a Moritz Rctzsch, however well imitated, can 
never exercise an cnobling influence on modern painting. The mannerisms which 
such imitation generates needs no better evidence than Retzsoh’s own works : 
— who may say, with Permjino, “ If I am a plagiarist, I am so from myself.” 
Those simple means which were relied on for decorations of the Etruscan vase 
or for illustrations of Flax man — nice accuracy of outline, largeness of style, 
and beauty of expression, are rejected in the seven outlines patronized by the 
Art Society and now before us. — What the ordinary publisher is prevented 
from doing (be his taste ever so good) by a sense of the necessity of such returns 
as will give him a fair compensation for the employment of his capital — what he 
cannot be expected to do for the improvement of public taste at his own risk 
— is precisely what it is the province and vocation of an Art Union committee 
to accomplish : to foster the best classes of Art, on the severest principles, in 
the purest taste. The annual presentation of works possessing such qualities to 
its subscribers could not fail to make its due impression : a power of appreciation 
would be gradually cultivated, which would re-act in its turn on professional 
energy,-— -and the supply would be generally improved to meet the expectations 
of the improved demand. If it be urged tnat allowance should be made 
for inaccuracy in a series of outlines made from chiaro-seuro drawings, the plea 
itself admits the unfitness of the originals for submission to such a test. Defici- 
encies of proportion or contour are made more obvious when thus rendered — 
denuded of all accessory and adventitious aid. 

The one of these seven outlines best capable of sustaining such scrutiny is 
Mr. Noel Paton’s * Seizure of Roger Mortimer by Edward the Third in Not- 
tingham Ca9tlc.* # Our opinion of its merits is confirmed on beholding it thus 
deprived of the picturesque aids of light and shade, and reduced in size ; and it 
is due to the painter to make it an exception from some of the foregoing obser- 
vations. Its re-appearance in its present form adds to our regret that it had 
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not its due reward in the competition. Time will show its author the value of 
simplification of forms in a full composition. The queen’s cfrapery, the fallen 
figure in the foreground, and much of the accessorial matter would have been 
more impressive if given in a more simple and less rotund line. — Next in merit 
to this, are Mr. Corbould’s * Welcome of the Boy King Henry the Sixth into 
London after his Coronation’-— a capital modern-looking version of such pageant 
illustration as abounds in the illuminated Froissart or 4 Romaun de la ltose* in 
our Museum — and given with some excellent drawing in the costume figures ; 
and Mr. Salter’s 4 Alfred, surrounded by his Family, addressing Edward, his 
son and Successor.’ This is designed with a sense of historic treatment : — ami 
is as simple in its details as Mr. Corbould’s design is intricate. — For the four 
remaining subjects little can be said. What our continental brethren may think 
of them as specimens of the powers of the British student, it is no pleasant thing 
to anticipate. 

In addition to these outlines, two line engravings are distributed to the 
subscribers for the current year from pictures by Mr. Uwins — 4 The last 
Embrace,’ engraved by Mr. Charles Rdlls ; and 4 A Neapolitan Wedding,’ 
engraved by Mr. F. A. Heath. Having ^token of the merits of the pictures 
when they appeared, wo have nothing to adJi on that score. We cannot think 
the style of their execution as engravings calculated to advance the reputation 
of the country in this branch of Art — while the printing we are sorry to add, is 
rotten and grey. 


:v.— SCIENTIFIC. 


Abstract Report of the 17 th Meeting of the British Association for 
the advancement of Science . 

(Abridged for the Picnic Magazine. Continued from No. 2.) 

[We are in hopes, that by giving short reports of this meeting in each suc- 
ceeding number until they are complete, we shall best meet the wishes of our 
readers, and tempt them to peruse what we fe§l sure will prove highly inter- 
esting and instructive.] — Ed. P. M. 


u On the cause of Evaporation, Rain , Hailstorms , and the Winds of 
temperate regions'* By Gr. A. Rowell. He shewed that the pheno* 
menori of evaporation, clouds, rain, lightning, hail, winds of the temperate 
regions, and storms of lower latitudes, were thus explained—' “ electricity 
having no weight and diffusing itself equally over the surface of bo- 
dies, the minute particles of water, even in their most condensed state being 
completely enveloped in their natural coating of electricity, occupy toge- 
ther with their electricity, nearly the space of an equal weight of air, and 
are thus rendered sufficiently buoyant to be carried away by the wind ; but that 
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when expanded by beat their specific gravity being then reduced, and their 
capacity for electricity being increased by the increase of surface, they are then 
buoyed up into the air by their electrical coatings ; and when the rising par- 
ticle is condensed it becomes surcharged by the contraction of its surface : if 
this takes place near the surface of the earth, the surcharge escapes and the 
particle falls as dew ; but if it is condensed when above the electrical attrac- 
tion of the earth, it is still buoyed up by the electricity, and on the escape of the 
surcharge the particles attract each other and form clouds and rain. Hills and 
mountains cause clouds and rain by conducting the electricity from the vapour, 
and not by condensing it ; and on these grounds he again suggests, as a test 
of the theory, the experiments he proposed to the British Association in 1840, 
i. e. " To cause rain by raising electrical conductors to the clouds by the aid of 
balloons.” In support of the proposition, he read an extract from a letter he 
received from Mr. W. H. Weeks, of Sandwich, dated Dec. 27th, 1842, in 
which that gentleman assures him that “ it has several times happened that 
when his electrical kite has been r^'sed immediately under a distended, light, 
fleecy cloud at a moderate elevation'! and a free current of sparks has passed 
from the apparatus for some 10 or 12 minutes, he has suddenly found himself 
bedewed with a descent of fine misty rain, and on looking up has seen the 
cloud upon which he was operating surprisingly reduced in magnitude.” Elec- 
trical kites cannot reach the clouds, and can only be raised in windy weather, 
when the clouds must be every instant passing away from the influence of such 
apparatus : and if they have such effects, what may we not anticipate from 
the use of conductors which would reach the clouds and could be raised in 
calm weather ? Mr. Rowell considered that from the reduction of the tem- 
perature at the height of the clouds, the vapour in those regions must be always 
condensed, but invisible from being so diffused ; and that the formation of 
clouds is not owing to condensation, but to the escape of electricity allowing 
the particles of vapour to attract each other. In support of these views, and 
also to show that the ascent and support r of vapour at great heights must de- 
pend on some agent which is independent of heat or cold, he exhibits the table 
following : 


Heights. 

Temperature of the Air. 

( 

Water heavier than Air. 

Level of the sea, 

+ 60° 

860 times. 

1 mile, 

+ 43°, 

1,083 „ 

2 „ 

+ 26°, 

1,363 „ 

3 „ ...... 

+ 9°, 

1,716 „ 

4 

— 8° 

2,160 „ 

5 „ 

— 25°, 

2,719 „ 


Another cause of rain is the pressure of particles of vapour on each other : 
for if a cloud be of great depth, say the lower part one mile high and the upper 
part two miles, as the electricity of the particles would be equal, those in the 
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upper part would not have sufficient for their support, and would therefore press 
downwards, whilst those in the lower part would have more than enough to 
support them at that height, and would therefore press upwards, and thus press 
the particles in the middle of such cloud into contact and form rain, while the 
electricity being pressed out of the cloud, would accumulate on the surface till it 
could force its way to the earth or other clouds and thus cause lightning. 
Violent hailstorms he Attributed to the sudden equalization of the electricity of 
large masses of vapour floating at different heights in ijie air, and brought by 
currents and various circumstances the one over the other. 

The difference between the lowest mass and the top of the upper mass of 
clouds may amount to two or three miles. The violence of storms in such 
cases depends on the density of the clouds and the height of their uppbr strata ; 
as, the greater the height at which the hailstones begin to form, the greater 
will be the degree of cold they will acquire, and consequently the more power- 
fully they will act in freezing the vapour with which they come in contact during 
their fall ; the greater also they will bect\ne by the accumulation of vapour in 
falling ; and the greater will be the velocity with which they will arrive at the 
earth. The lightning accompanying such storms may be caused by the lower 
clouds forming conductors for the electricity from the highly charged upper 
clouds to the earth. The diminution of the pressure of the atmosphere previous 
to and during rain, he ascribed to tfie escape of electricity from the invisible 
vapour or clouds ; thus causing a vacuum or rarefaction in the regions of the 
clouds : and the air frem its elasticity rising to fill the space, decreases the pres- 
sure on the mercury. 

Allowing that the trade winds, land and sea breezes, &c. arc caused by 
changes of temperature, yet he contended that the more irregular winds are owing 
in a much greater degree to the fall of rain and the escape of electricity from the 
clouds, than to any change of temperature ; for each particle of water to be 
buoyant must, together with its electrical coating, occupy the space of an 
equal weight of air, as water is 860 ^imes heavier than air at the level of the 
sea, every particle of water that falls to the earth must have occupied 860 
times more space when suspended m the air ; therefore if in a given time one 
inch of rain falls to the earth, it must, during that time, have caused a vacuum 
or rarefaction in the space above to the extent of 860 inches : the vacuum 
would in fact be greater than this, for vapour to be buoyant must occupy a 
greater space according to its elevation ; but^is the density of the air decreases 
according to the elevation, the effect must be the same, that is, for every inch 
of rain that falls the vacuum would be equal to the gradual abstraction of the 
whole of the air to upwards of 70 feet in height over the whole district where 
the rain falls ; which rarefaction must be filled up during the time the rain is 
falling by a rush of air from the surrounding districts, although such wind may 
not always be felt in the same locality in which the rain falls. He supports 
his views by referring to the storms of wind which swept over England from 
North West and West last autumn, at which time France and other parts of 
the continent were deluged by rain. He exhibited the following table of 
heavy rains (mentioned by Professor Forbes in his report on Meteorology in 
1840) to show that they are sufficient to account for violent storms : and had 
no doubt that if we had accurate accounts of the extraordinary rains which 
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.sometimes fall withjp the tropics they would be found sufficient to account for 
the most tremendous hurricane : — 


Place. 

Date. 

Depth of 
rain in 
inches. 

Time v 

Average vacuum 
per square mile 
per second in cu- 
bic feet. 

Catskill,U. S. 

26 th July, 1819, 

18 inches. 

7i hours. 

( 1,331 ,968 cubic 

1 feet. 

Genoa, 

25th Oct. 1822,... 

30 „ 

24 „ 

1 693,733 

Joyeuse, 

9th Oct. 1827, ... 

31 „ 

22 „ 

780,027 

Geneva, 

20th May 1827, 

6 „ 

3 „ 

1,109,973 

Gibraltar, ... 

27th Nov. 1826, 

33 „ 

26 „ 

704,406 

Naples, 

22<1 Nov. 1826, 

;%th ,, 

37 minutes. 

809,980 

Perth,. 

3d Aug. 1829,.. 

{ £th „ 

30 „ 

887,978 


“ On the cause of the Aurora , and the decimation of the Needle” by 
G. A. Howell. As the trade winds are caused by the flowing of the denser 
air from the polar regions to the tropics, the superior trade winds in the higher 
regions of the air must be from the tropical to the coldest parts of the earth, to 
keep up the equilibrium of the air ; then as more vapour arises from tropical 
seas than falls there, and that more falls in polar regions than rises in those 
parts ; and as it is proved by the experiments of Volta and others, that 
whenever evaporation takes place positive electricity is carried off, it follows 
that there are electrical currents similar to the currents of air : the vapour with 
its electricity rising in the tropics (thus rendering those parts negatively charg- 
ed) is carried thence by the superior trade winds to the colder parts of the 
earth, where the vapour falls ; and its electricity escaping to the earth, renders 
those parts positively charged, whence the electricity rushes off along the 
earth’s surface, towards the more negative parts of the earth, and is agaia 
carried off by the rising vapour* Mr. Howell ascribes the direction of the 
Needle to the currents of electricity fiom the positive to the negative parts of 
the earth, and the Aurora to the interruption of these currents of electricity, by 
the dry and non-conducting state of the air in the frigid regions during severe 
frosts insulating the electricity of the clouds, when it accumulates till it flashes 
back through the higher and rarer air towards the more temperate regions, thus 
exhibiting the Aurora and at the same time causing a disturbance of the mag- 
netic Needle. The author thinks that many writers have fallen into error in 
supposing the height of the Aurora to be far above the limits of our atmos- 
phere : which error may have arisen from some mistake in their observations, 
or from some other luminous meteor being mistaken for the Aurora ; for as the 
observations of Parry, Franklin, Richardson and others distinctly prove that the 
Aurora does take place near the surface of the earth, and is in some way 
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connected with the formation of clouds, the arches which are, sometimes seen at 
such great altitudes may arise from totally different causes. He considers that 
the diurnal variation of the Needle tells in favour of the opinion that the direc- 
tion of the needle is dependent on evaporation ; as very early in the morning, 
when to the eastward of our meridian, evaporation must be at a minimum, 
the declination is least ; the declination then increases till about the time 
when the evaporation* must be most rapid, and then decreases till in the 
evening, it reaches its medium position ; and the fact tfiat the diurnal variation 
is more than double in summer what it is in winter, tells in favor of this view. 

The cause of magnetic poles in this hemisphere he ascribes to the quantities 
of ice blocked up both in winter and summer in the high latitudes above the 
two continents, thus causing those parts to be the coldest in this hemisphere, 
and therefore the magnetic poles ; for, as the density of the air from the frigid 
regions is the cause of the trade winds, and as the density of the air increases 
with the degree of cold, it follows that tfnore air must flow from the coldest 
parts of the earth towards the warmer re^ons than from any other parts, and, 
consequently, there must be the greatest Sow of the superior currents of air 
from the warmer to those colder parts, thus bringing more vapour and elec- 
tricity there than to any other parts' in this hemisphere. Now, if the greatest 
degree of cold be at the pole of the earth, and evaporation increased regularly 
thence to the equator there would then be no declination of the Needle, as the 
electricity would pass off from the coldest or positive parts towards the more 
negative parts of the earth in the direct lines of longitude ; but as the magnetic 
poles are at a distance from the terrestrial pole, and as those parts are more 
positively charged with electricity than other parts in the same latitude, the 
electricity must diverge eastward and westward of the direct lines of longitude 
in passing off to the more negative parts of the earth, and thus cause the decli- 
nation of the Needle. The author contends that the fact that the Aurora did 
not affect the Needle at Port Bowen in 73° north latitude, whilst it had great 
effect at Fort Franklin in 65° north, Jells in favour of his views that the direc- 
tion of the Needle is owing to currents of electricity from the magnetic pole to 
the more negative parts of the earth, as the American magnetic pole is in 70° 
north. Mr. Rowell exhibited a large diagram of the earth from the north pole 
to 40° north latitude, showing at one vietv the situation of the American 
maguetic pole according to Sir James Ross, and the Siberian pole according to 
Ilansteen, the lines of equal intensity from Ool. Sabine’s maps, the lines of 
equal temperature from Humboldt, the direction of the Needle shewn by 
arrows, &c. By the diagram he shewed that in the meridian of the American 
pole the lines of equal temperature descend to a much lower latitude than in 
any part of this hemisphere, which he ascribed to the Polar seas there being 
land-locked and causing a great accumulation of ice in those regions both 
winter and summer, whilst the magnetic force, also, is greater in that meridian. 
In the meridian of the Siberian pole, the Polar sea is far more open, the 
temperature is higher, and the magnetic intensity less. In the neighbourhood 
of Behring’s Straits, where the Polar sea is open to the Pacific Ocean, the 
intensity is still less ; but in the meridian of London, or rather to the east of it, 
the line of equal temperature rises to a much higher latitude than«in any other 
part of this hemisphere, the intensity of magnetism is the least, and the Polar sea 
is there open from Greenland to Nova Zembla, and the ice formed in those 
regions is liable at all times to be broken up and dispersed by the storms 
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of the Atlantic Qcean. He considers the magnetic poles not to be mere 
points on the earth, but extensive districts in the coldest parts, and that 
even mountains, which, from their elevation are continually conducting 
electricity from the higher regions of the air must have some local effect 
upon the Needle. He contends that the opinion is erroneous which ascribes 
the changes of declination to a rotation Oi trie magnetic poles round the 
pole of the earth : as we have no proof that the magnetic poles in this hemis- 
phere were ever situated otherwise than in the high latitudes above the two 
continents ; and that the change of declination may fairly be explained on the 
supposition that the American pole has increased in strength or thb Siberian 
pole has decreased in strength, and the line of no variation where the influence 
of the two poles are equal, has receded during the last two centuries from some 
point west of England to its present position eastward of St. Petersburgh, thus 
bringing parts which formerly had an eastward variation to be under the influ- 
ence of the American pole. He suggests that any geological change which 
has made the Siberian Polar Seajv more open, would tend to weaken that 
magnetic pole ; or any change which may have blocked up the American 
Polar Sea, would increase the strength of that pole. lie concludes by again 
suggesting the experiment of raising electrical conductors to the height of the 
clouds in the frigid regions during severe frosts, which lie believes would cause 
the Aurora, and also throw some light oii terrestrial magnetism. 

“ On the defects of, and danger arising from the use of the corrective magnets 
for local attraction on the compasses of iron built vessels,” by Du, SeORESliY. 

“ On improvements in Chronometers,” by M. Ulrich. 

“ On an Extraordinary Mirage,” by Dr. Thomson. 

“ On the self-registering Apparatus of the Magnetical Declination at 
Munich,” by M. Lamont. 

“ On a new proof of the Principle of Ye rticaj, ^Velocities, 3 ” by the Rev. B. 
Price. - *. 

“ On the Fundamental Laws of Motion and Equilibrium,” by W, SrOTTis- 

WOODE. 

This paper consists of an a priori deduction of the laws of motion and 
equilibrium, and an explanation of a fundamental connexion between the 
sciences of dynamics and statics. 

“ Example of an Isoperimetrical Problem, treated by the Calculus of 
Quaternions,” by Sir W. R. Hamilton. No report was given. 

Mr. Ronalds presented his 4th vol. of " Observations and Experiments 
made at the Keiv Observatory.” No report of this paper. 

“ On the existence of Elementary Diurnal Currents of Electricity at the 
Terrestrial Surface,” by Mr Barlowe. No report. 

“ On the Electric Currents by which the Phoncemena of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism may be produced,” by Prof. Thomson. Whatever may be the 
form of the earth and its magnetic contents, the same force as that which it 
exerts upon any exterior point may actually be produced by means of a dis- 
tribution of closed electric currents on the surface. 

“ On Galvanic Connexion,” by Mr. Harper. Instead of connecting the 
poles of a battery by binding screws and wires, he uses a thin wire spirally 
formed, at each end of which is a helix of three or four turns ; which helices 
being slipped bn a piece of brass soldered, or fixed by a screw, to the battery, 
or other instrument, which forms a sufficient contact. By this method balls of 
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wood have been covered with copper in the Electrotype pfocess for knobs of 
Leyden Jars, &c. 

u On th<5 did r action Bands produced by the edges of thin plates whether 
solid or fluid,” by Sir D. Brewster. 

“ On the Dark Lines in the red space beyond the red termination of 
Fraunhoper’s Spectraia,” by the same. 

“ On the functions of the parts of the membranes corresponding with the 
foramen centrale of Sommering,” by the same. * 

u On the conversion of Relief in a drawing by inverting the drawing, seen 
by a Lens,” by the same. 

“ On the method of Definite Integration,” by Mr. Boole, 

“ On the Summation of certain circular functions,” by Prof. Jarrett. 

“ On simplifying and improving our national Measures, Weights and Money,” 
by Major General Sir C. Pasley. He said no body could guess how 
many rods or yards there were in a statute^milc, or how many acres or square 
yards in any number of square miles ; vjthout going into tedious calcula- 
tions : but in his new measure, 173 miles would be known at once to contain 
173,000 fathoms ; and 248 square miles to be equal to 248,000 imperial 
acres, and to 248,000,000 square fathoms. In like manner with a number 
of cubic feet in a gallon, &c. by establishing the cubic foot as the only stand- 
ard both of solidity and capacity. 

In short, in all computations of artificers’ work, and reductions of pounds 
sterling into shillings, pence and farthings and vice versa 9 tedious calculations 
will be avoided, and will be an immense saving of time and risk of error, 
lie bad investigated the history of our national weights and measures from 
tlie time of Alfred to the present day, and found our present standards by no 
means ancient, but they had been subject to much greater changes than any 
he now proposes ; and all thosfe hitherto had originated from accident, error, 
bad workmanship or neglect, ^ ^ # 

“ On the defect of Elasticity lti* Metals subject to compression,” by Prof. 
Hodgkinson. * 

M On the height of Auroral Arches,” by Prof. T. Chkvalliers. By ob- 
servations made in various parts of the Kingdom in March 1841, March and 
September 1847, the average height of the arches were respectively 160, 
106, and 175 miles. • 

“ On Observed Aurora?,” by the Rcvd. T. Rankins. 

" Proofs of the Antagonism of Heat and Electricity,” by Sir G. Houghton. 

“ On the Times of Occurrence of the Daily Atmospheric Disturbances at 
Bombay,” by T. Hopkins. No report. 

Prof. Powell exhibited a Triple Differential Wheel, the invention of 
Prof. Smyth. 

We give the speech of thanks delivered by M. Leverrier at the conclud- 
ing General Meeting of the Association. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — In its seventeen years of existence, the 
British Association has achieved great and deserved celebrity throughout the 
whole extent not only of Europe but of all the civilized world, ^he impor- 
tant services which it has rendered, and promises to render, to science are 
eagerly recognised to-day by every true friend to the progress of the human 
mind ; and the tribute of gratitude which we [the foreigners present] now 
pay, is but a faint echo of the great voice of public opinion. # 
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The truth is, Sir, that the scientific titles of the Association are many and 
of many kinds. It has acquired an auspicious influence over the study of the 
Sciences which it will retain and extend. Shall I speak of the labours which 
have been brought together here from all the corners of the world to make 
themselves known, analyzed, and accepted by means of discussion, calm but 
profound, friendly yet severe and impartial, in the several Sections. The re- 
collection of these discussions alone will suffice to assure all those who had the 
satisfaction to be here present of the great importance of this Association. 

But this is not all. By the institution of your published ‘ Transactions’ 
you have extended the benefits of the Association to all the scientilic world ; 
— to those who, less favoured than ourselves, have not had the advantage of 
being personally amongst you — This brotherly union, in which for a week of 
' every year the members of the Association are met as if they formed a single 
family, cannot fail to produce a diffusion of ideas and encourage a cordiality of 
sentiments which must have a wholesome action on the cultivation of the 
sciences. From the conflict of personal opinions is struck light, stronger in pro- 
portion as the several bodies producing it approach more nearly to each other ; 
while on the other side, those asperities wliiqh are apt to be the accompani- 
ments of personal contradiction disappear completely from the arguments which 
men discuss with clasped hands. Again — all the natural and mathematical 
sciences are sisters : — and while each one demands the particular and constant 
worship of him to whom especially she opens up her treasures, none can he 
separ&ed from the others without the loss of important aid, and the sacrifice of 
that poetry which resides in the connexion and ensemble of the many branches 
of human knowledge. The British Association may well be proud to see thus 
bound together, under its auspices, Geology, Astronomy, Anatomy, Natural 
IJfeory, Chemistry and Botany — represented by Buckland, Ilersehell and 
Arty — names which are the honour of England — Struve, Hamilton, Adams, 
Owen, Bonaparte, Ehrenbcrg, Faraday ^and Robert Brown. These advantages 
have not been overlooked by the Minister who is at the head of Public In- 
struction in my own country. The Grand Master of the University of France 
— whose firm and enlightened support lias never been wanting to science — 
charged my comrade Milne Edwards and myself on coming amongst you to 
offer you the homage of his private sympathy, as well as to make an exact re- 
port to him of the proceedings of the Association. May the spirit of warm 
appreciation which has animated us in the fulfilment of our scientific mission 
have been responded to by your approval ! The sympathy on our side can 
only be increased by the reception which we have had from all the members of 
the Association and the heads of the University of Oxford. Accept, Mr. Pre- 
sident and Gentlemen of the Association, the thanks which we offer in the 
name of the University of France. Permit, too, rny friend Mr. Milne Edwards 
and myself to express in our individual names the sentiments with which your 
cordiality has penetrated us. The memory of the Oxford meeting will ever be 
to us a precious one — More than any other man, Gentlemen, I should rejoice, 
to have come amongst you ; since here I have had the satisfaction to make the 
personal acquaintance of Mr. Adams — who will, I hope, let me call him my 
friend . Like you, I shall delight in all occasions of rendering homage to his 

talent — sure that his zeal and devotion to science will furnish me with many an 
opportunity of so doing . — AtHaucum, 
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Observations made at the Magnetical and Meteorological Observatory 
at St Helena > during the Years 1840 — 3. Printed under the 
Superintendence of Col. Sabine. Longman and Co. 

Tills is the first volume of a projected series intended to elucidate the 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism at St. Helena ; — and forms a link of the 
great chain of magnetical and meteorological records publishing by the Govern- 
ment and # the Iioyal Society! 

The instruments employed in die Observatory are of the more approved 
construction ; those used for meteorological observations were carefully com- 
pared with the standard instruments belonging to the Royal Society. The 
diurnal variation of the magnet in St. Helena presents the remarkable features 
of an opposite movement at the different Jasons of the year, according as the 
sun is north or south of ‘he terrestrial equa The diurnal variation of the 
horizontal force, says Col. Sabine, is remarkable for the simplicity of its 
character. The force is greatest about noon, and least about nine or ten o’clock, 
in the evening ; and the progression between the maximum and the minimum 
is continqpus and uninterrupted. Tins precise hour of the maximum may be 
considered to be midway between 23 h and 0 h generally, and the hour of the 
minimum 9 h or I0 h , except in May, June, and July when it occurs at ll h . 
The increase of force from the hour of minimum is slow during the hours of 
the night, but becomes accelerated about I8 h , and continues so until about 
23 l1 . The decrease is nearly as rapid from l h to 7 h . 

u The remarkable difference which takes place in the diurnal variation of the 
declination at this station at opposite seasons of the year gives a more than 
usual interest to the examination of the influence of season on the periodical 
variations of all the magnetic elements ; and, accordingly separate means have 
been taken for the horizontal force for the months from April to September 
inclusive, and from October to MarCh. The increase of force about the hour 
of noon is greatest, on the average, in the half year from April to September : 
this peculiarity is most marked in the months of April and May, and appears 
also to be partaken in by March, though in a somewhat less degree, whilst 
November and December are the months in which the increase of force about 
the hour of noon is least.” 

The meteorological observations embraced in this volume extend over a 
period of five years, from 1841 to 1845 inclusive. They present some features 
of considerable interest. It is important to premise that the Observatory 
situated at Longwood is 1765 feet above low water mark. The mean tempe- 
rature, deduced from the observations of five years is 61°*4 : a maximum is 
attained about the middle of March, and a minimum early in September. The 
progression from the maximum to the minimum, and from the minimum to the 
maximum, is continuous ; the mean is passed through at nearly equal intervals, 
—viz., early in June and about the middle of December. The mean height of 
the thermometer in the different months ranged from 57 o, 07 in September to 
66°'24 in March ; being a difference in the average of only 9°. 17 between the 
hottest and coldest months. The lowest recorded height of the thermometer in 
the five years was 52 o, 0 in September 1845,— and the highest 77°*6 in 
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March 1842. B 3 P a series of hourly observations the temperature was found 
to be 7°*07 higher at the sea side than at the Observatory. 

The barometer pressure derived from the five years of observation has a 
minimum in the beginning of March and a maximum towards the end of July ; 
and between those periods the progression from the maximum to the minimum 
and from the minimum to the maximum is continuous and uninterrupted. The 
mean pressure in the five years was 28-278' in. — or, with the correction of 
4 . ‘007 to the Royal Society’s flint glass standard barometer applied 28*285 
in. The mean in March, which is the lowest month, was 28*232 »in. — and 
in July, which is the highest month* 28*367 in. The range in the different 
months was, therefore, 0-135 in. The greatest. depression which occurred at 
any observation hour during the five years* was 28*094 in. on March 14, 
1843 ; and of the greatest elevation 28 497 in. on July 9, 1842 extreme 
range in five years, 0*403 in. Although the annual variation is very small, it 
is very systematic and regular. Th|p months during which the barometer is 
highest are those in which the temperature is lowest ; and conversely, the 
months in which the barometer is lowest are those In which the temperature 
is highest. The annual barometric variation, therefore, corresponds in charac- 
ter with that of the gaseous pressure, — and has its maxfmuirf and minimum at 
opposite seasons to those of the elasticity df the aqueous vapour. It it' worthy 
of remark, that the strength of the wind at St. Helena is at all times so small 
that Osier’s anemometer, furnished even with the, -improved delicate springs, 
does not afford means to measure its variations. An 'anemometer invented by 
Dr. Robinson, which records the velocity of even the slightest winds, has been 
sent out, — and is expected to furnish a true and exact measure of the current 
of the trade wind. As far as the recorded observations go, it appears that 
the force of the wind has a decided maximum between 22 h and 23 h , and a 
minimum about 4 h . From 5 h or 6 h to 15 h it remains nearly stationary ; 
except that there is a tendency to a secopd maximum at ll h shown in both 
years, followed by a maximum also of inferior character, at 13 h . At 0 h and 
16 h the pressure coincides with the mean of the twenty -four hours. The 
direction of the wind varies but little from the S.E. The amount of rain 
recorded by the rain guage was in 1841, 68*92 ; in 1842, 90*46 ; in 1843, 
37*18 ; in 1844, 20*02 ; in 1845, 19*41. In 1841 Capt. Lefroy establish- 
ed rain-guages at three other points of the island for the purpose of obtaining a 
comparative estimate of the quantity of rain. The stations were : — 1 . Near 
the highest pinnacle of the island, on a very narrow ridge of rock. 2 . Lower 
down on the same ridge of hills? ,3. • Long wood Observatory. 4. James 
Valley. The first three stations might- be comprehended in a circle of one 
mile radius, and the fourth is but a little more distant. The quantities of rain 
received at these stations during nine months of 1841, were as follows*: — 1 . 
at 2,644 feet elevation 22*63 in. ; 2. at 1991 ft. 27*11 in. ; 3. at 1782 ft. 
43*42 in. ; 4. at 414 ft. 7*63 in. 

By far the greater portion of this important volume is occupied by the mag- 
netical and meteorological term observations,— which the inquirer into these 
sciences mqy consult with advantage. As the book is of too costly a nature 
for scientific men generally, it is improtant to state that copies of it have been 
liberally presented by government to the leading scientific societies and insti- 
tutions.— Athenccum, OcL 23. 
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Description of an Artificial Hand. By Sir Georg® Cayley, Bart 

Sir, — I promised to send you a description and drawing of an artificial hand, 
lately made under my directions for a gentleman residing near Exeter. Those 
hands formerly published in your valuable Magazine were all made to produce 
a grasp by the action of the stump, the hand being fixed to the steel rods braced 
to the upper part of the arm, above the elbow-joint. In the present arrange- 
ment, the grasp is constant by means of a spring, A, fig. 1,* attached to the 
end of the case, B, which contains the stump, and also to the bent lever, C, 
which carries an eye, shown by dots at D, connecting its movements with any 
of the methods of grasp described in my former papers, (vol. lxii., page 152.) 
The lever, C, near its termination, passes through a groove in the cover, and is 
flattened into a thumb-piece above it. When this thumb-piece is pressed for- 
ward towards the wrist, the fingers and thumb open to receive any object they 
may be intended to grasp ; and whemthis pressure from the other hand is 
taken off, the grasp takes effect, withoutVurther effort, till released by the same 
process. • 

For this purpose, there is no necessity for any part of the apparatus, as here 
shown, being attached to the upper arm ; the usual leathern cap strapped on to 
the stump will be sufficient. There is, however, one defect in applying it : 
the sound hand must be taken fronf any thing it has to perform, at the time the 
artificial one is thus put to its work. 

To obviate this, and to make the act voluntary by the artificial hand alone, 
I have added the upper portion of the apparatus. In this a sort of scapular 
flat extension, covered with leather, E, is jointed on to the shank of a small 
bent lever, F, the other end of which carries a grooved connecting-rod, G, ( see 
fig. 2,) beneath this, in a long, thin, light metallic box, H, are placed several 
steel parallelograms, jointed, as in the instrument called the lazy-tongs. When 
one of these joints is elongated, the rest follow the movement : the top joint is 
fastened by its pin to the bottom oj the box, II, and from the third joint the 
pin passes up through the grooved connecting-rod, G, and is there secured by 
a nut. The other extremity carries a steel hook, I, to which a strong piece of 
catgut is tied : — this catgut, as a tendon, passes over the pulley, K, at the 
elbow-joint, and then through a groove in the thumb-piece, C, thence. round a 
pulley at the wrist, L, and ultimately terminates in the lever, C. By this con- 
struction it is evident, that, when the flat scapular piece, E, which is placed 
through the arm-hole of the waistcoat, projecting from the frame or box at 
about an angle of 30 to 40 degrees, is forcibly compressed by the upper arm 
so as to bring it parallel to the box, the catgut tendon, by the elongated action 
of the parallelogram, opens the hand, and when that pressure ceases the grasp 
commences, and continues till the pressure again releases it. The work within 
the box is protected by a light tin cover, and the whole apparatus weighs two 
pounds and two ounces. This method of moving a tendon may also be applied to 
a direct grasp, by having a light opposing spring to open the hand till so closed*' 


Brompton , Sept. 1, 1847. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Geo. Cayley. 


* The figure is inverted, to show the construction more distinctly. 
Mechanic's Mag . 
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How to raise the Britannia Tubular Bridge . 

Sir, — A s doubts have been expressed by high authority respecting the prac- 
ticability of raising the Britannia Tubular Bridge to its position in the line of 
railway, I beg to send you a rough outline of a plan for effecting that purpose, 
and which plan will, I think, be admitted to combine safety, economy, and 
expedition. 

It will no doubt be granted that where there is motion there is power, and 
where there is natural motion which can be made available in furtherance of 
engineering projects, and which may be had gratuitously, it is unwise not to 
make use of it. 

The principal feature of the proposed plan consists in making use of the rise 
and fall of the tide as a moving power to place the tube in its position. 

The tube being placed upon a raft at the foot of the piers, connect a suffi- 
cient number of chains to each end of tj'e tube, in such a manner that the strain 
would not collapse the ends of the tube. Pass these chains over the top of the 
piers, and connect them to rafts, dumb barges, or vessels of sufficient weight at 
the other side of the piers. It will, of course, be necessary that the chains 
shall pass over friction-rollers on the top of the piers. 

These arrangements being made, and the chains stetched tight when the 
tide is at the height, the receding of the tide would leave the tube and the 
counterpoising rafts or vessels at an elevation equal to the lift of the tide (which 
may be supposed 20 feet,) but by giving a sufficient preponderance to the 
counterpoising weights, the tube would ascend to the height of 40 feet, and the 
counterpoising weights would descend with the tide. 

The next operation would be to support the tube in its elevated position 
until the chains are again tightened at the next high tide. For this purpose it 
would be necessary, during the construction of the piers and abutments, to build 
into the masonry several rings (perhaps the shanks of anchors, or something 
similar, with rings attached,) and to these jings might.be attached, by short 
connecting chains and hooks, the various chains employed in supporting the 
tube. By this means the connection of the chains with the counterpoising 
weights would be set at liberty as the tide rose, and the tube would be sup- 
ported by the short connecting chains attached to the rings. When the next 
tide rose to the highest point, the chains would again be attached to the coun- 
terpoising weights, and by the descent of these weights with the fall of the 
tide, the short chains would be disengaged, and the tube would be elevated 20 
feet more. 

This process would be carried on alternately, until the tube was brought to 
the required height, by simply using the rise and fall of the tide as a mecha- 
nical agent ; an agent, too, which can be had for nothing. 

As it is intended to carry the piers considerably higher than the level of the 
roadway, there will be no difficulty experienced in the execution of the above 
plan from a want of height in the supporting chains above the rise of the 
roadway. 

Time will show whether the plans about to be adopted will be more efficient 
and more economical than the above. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
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January 12. 

Useful Application is the name of the great engine working on the railway 
of civilization, and by its mighty power large masses are moved forward. 
Men, however, often* bestride the colossal machine, turn on the steam, and in 
ignoran cc sit upon the safety valve, proud of their elevated position. Impelled 
by the high pressure power which they know not^how to control, they are 
carried onward with precipitous speed ; and in delirious joy, resulting from 
tlieir nfpid motion, they fancy they are moving a world, — when, as a lesson to 
themselves, they learn eventually, by some miserable wreck, that they have 
only been exhibiting their own imprudence. 

The advancement of the Arts — Fine and Industrial — the improvement of 
manufactures tending to diffuse habits of a refined character and lift mankind 
above the debasing influences of mere sensualities, demand encouragement by 
every legitimate means ; and all the ^sources of science should be brought to 
bear on these important purposes. It is; however, to be regretted that so much 
industry and mental energy should have*been applied to this end so injudici- 
ously as has been the case in numberless instances during the past year. 
Owing to the want of that cautious habit of examination which is required to 
elicit truth, we find our patent lists crowded with abortive schemes, and 
fortunes wrecked in speculation vyhich in the hurry of the age have been 
stamped as genuine where the smallest effort of logical reasoning would have 
disclosed their deceptive character. From this wild career a mischief has 
extended itself beyond the individual actors; a sympathetic influence has 
spread on all sides, and the desire to achieve a flight has infected all society. 
To think slowly and steadily has become a difficulty ; and ill-matured fancies 
arc, in the guise of ascertained truths, constantly offered to the world. 

If we ask what additions have been made by science to the sum of human 
knowledge during 1847, there will be considerable difficulty in obtaining a 
satisfactory reply. The Earth has made one revolution, during which man can 
give no registration of any upward progress. There has been no want of energy 
in the minds of the inhabitants oik either side of the Atlantic. Industry has 
been tasked to the utmost, — the stir and anxieties of the time rousing every 
intelligent dweller in the homes of civilization to a state of feverish impatience ; 
and we have the somewhat remarkable phenomenon of mental powers exhaust- 
in" themselves in a struggle to ascend while they are rivetting more firmly 
the chains of their own forging by which they are bound to the soil. The 
desire, stimulated to an ardent passion, of applying known truths to human 
uses — of moulding Nature’s works into ifew forms, that, they may minister to 
the real or fancied wants of society — of reducing the great truths of Nature 
to the scale of iMummon — has been the absorbing object of human thought : 
and to this Golden Calf the civilized world has bowed in almost servile 
adoration. Knowledge has been diffused — but not increased ; and the power 
which it gives has certainly gained no strength. Original research, except in 
a -few rare instances, has been entirely neglected ; and in many cases experi- 
mental inquiry has been carried on under the pervading influences of the day. 
The consequences arc that in Physics and in Chemistry we have scarcely any- 
thing to record, beyond the fact that magnetism is more extended in its 
influences than has hitherto been proved, although its universality has long 
been suspected — and that the elements of organization are capable of still more 
numerous transmutations than those which have been already produced. 
Astronomy can tell of the discovery of two small planets ; And some of the 
results of Experimental Philosophy are suggestive— pointing evidently towards 
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the development of great natural truths which are most intimately connected 
with phenomena that have hitherto baffled human research. Of this class are 
the experiments which have proved that flame is deflected by a magnet, — and 
those still more remarkable results which show that the magnetic conditions of 
gases and vapours vary with change of temperature. May we not expect that 
the science of Meteorology, with its most complicated phenomena, will receive 
much light from the extension of these investigations r The organic chemist 
will possibly lay claim to progress on the strength of Liebig’s discovery of 
kreatinine and sarcossine ; to which, abandoning his proteine theory, the German 
chemist now refers the ‘formation of flesh in animals. But already a British 
chemist has thrown much doubt upon this view ; and shown the probability 
that this kreatinine is only produced by the decomposition of kreatine, an 
animal substance long since discovered — to which also is possibly due the labo- 
ratory formation of sarcossine. There has been some careful investigation of 
organic compounds, — and new organic bases have been found; but all the 
results obtained by this most industrious class of chemists only go to prove the 
correctness of Homberg’s idea, — “ The wonder is not that God out of few 
elements created so many things — butf seeing how man transmutes them, that 
He did not make many more.” These recombinations of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen may have in some few cases a practical value ; but it is 
to be regretted that they should be allowed to absorb the attention as they do 
without reference to any of those great generalizations which advance our 
knowledge of Nature’s ever wonderful workings — and raise man in the scale of 
intelligence. ' 

The characteristic peculiarity of the science of the present day is its delight 
in details. A mass of pebbles are collected together — each one, perhaps, being 
cursorily examined and named ; but they remain useless lumber by which the 
highway of science is obstructed — whereas by the exercise of industrious 
thought and by enlarged views they might have been moulded to form at once 
beautiful, — as illustrating Nature^ design; and useful, — as facilitating the 
further progress of man. No great application of any scientific principle has 
ever been made without the investigation of the laws by which it is regulated 
having been pursued with caution and a certain amount of completeness 
attained. The researches of Black and the exceedingly accurate investigations 
of Watt, enabled the latter to apply steam as a motive power; and it is only 
through the long-continued and searching inquiries of modern electricians that 
the most subtile of the elements has been employed in the wonder-working 
telegraph. 

To each particular branch of science these remarks apply with greater or 
less force. W e fancy, however, that there are indications of better things. 
The public mind seems returning < to a more healthful condition ; and we may 
fairly hope that the industry and intelligence of men, being now applied more 
undisturbedly to their labours, will soon give evidence of efforts of thoughts 
which may have a higher value than their mere instant utility. — Athenaeum , 
Jan . 15 . 
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Suspension Bridges . 

The actual construction of a Suspension Bridge is by no means of modern 
date. Such bridges made of rope and other similar materials, have been 
employed by the Chinese and the Asiatic Nations, frojn the earliest historical 
period : but these were all of very inferior strength, and intended and fitted only 
for foot passengers or very light loads ; whereas our present Suspension 
Bridges are capable of bearing the heaviest loads that the most frequented 
roads of the kingdom require . — Mahan Civil Engineering . 


Rail Rt'ads. 

A GREAT portion of the resistance to the force of traction arises from the 
friction and shocks occasioned by the irregularities of the road’s surface ; and as 
these causes of retardation to the motion of vehicles are found in a greater or 
less degree, in all ordinary road coverings, it seemed natural to seek a remedy 
for them by supplying some other material not liable to the same objections. 

Various means have accordingly been tried with greater or less success s in 
some cases a way or track has been prepared for each wheel to roll oh, formed 
of long narrow blocks of stone, presenting a uniform even surface ; in others 
large beams of timber have been applied in a similar manner, with an occasional 
coating of sheet iron on the surface where the wear and tear was greatest ; finally 
iron was substituted for wood, and that system of road covering, now so well 
known as the Railroad , resulted from this last improvement. 

Railroads consist then of two ways or tracks for the carriage wheels, the 
surface of which are slightly raised above the general surface of the roadway 5 
the rails of each track being firmly attached to solid supports imbedded below 
the roadway surface. 


The Barometer . 

« 

A COLUMN of mercury the height of the barometer, and whose base is a 
square inch, will weigh 15 lbs. avoirdupois, therefore when the barometer stands 
at 30 inches, the atmosphere exerts a pressure equivalent to 15 lbs. on every 
square inch of mercury in the cistern ; taking therefore the barometer column 
at 30 inches, it follows that all bodies at the surface of the Earth sustain a 
pressure of 15 lbs. on every square inch of surface ; and consequently if the 
body of a man contains 1500 square inches, he sustains the enormous pressure 
of 22,500 pounds. 

The following experiment may be performed to test the truth of this asser- 
tion, that the column of mercury is sustained by the atmospheric pressure. 

Procure a glass tube 30 inches long, and having accurately clqped one end 
by tying over it pieces of wet bladder, fill it with mercury, and carefully clos- 
ing the other witn the finger so as to exclude the air, plunge it into a vessel of 

Q 
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mercury ; the mefcury will be sustained in its position so long as the surface 
within the tube is protected from the atmospheric pressure ; if the pieces of 
bladder are now pierced with a penknife or pin, and the atmosphere admitted, 
the mercury will instantly fall in the tube, shewing that the action of the 
Barometer depends upon the atmospheric pressure.-— The Chemist* 


Indian Masonry . 

The masonry of the dome of the Temple of Vishnapud is extremely curious 
and of a kind unknown in Europe. It is built without any centre, and instead 
of being arched consists of horizontal rows of stone, each row forming a circle, 
and each circle being of less diameter than the one immediately below. The 
horizontal thickness of the stones in each row is the same throughout. Each 
row is defined by two concentric circles, and the ends of each stone arc defined 
by two of the radii. The stones of /each row are therefore firmly wedged 
together so that no power could force them inwards, and each joining of the 
same row is united by three clampsv of iron let into both stones. The clamp 
in the middle is quadrangular, and passes through the whole depth of the row. 
The other two reach about 6 inches into the upper surface of the stone ; the 
outer clamp being in form of a dovetail, the inner is that of a parallelogram. 
The keystone is circular with a shoulder projecting over the edge of the upper- 
most horizontal row . — Montgomery Martins Eastern India . 


An Electrical Lady . 

DURING an extraordinary display of the Northern lights, this lady became so 
highly charged with electricity, as to give out vivid sparks from the end of 
each finger to the face of each of the company present. This did not cease 
with the heavenly phenomenon, but continued for several months, during 
which time she was constantly charged, And giving electrical sparks to every 
conductor she approached. This was extremely vexatious, as she could not 
touch the stone nor any metallic utensil without first giving off an electric spark, 
with the consequent twinge. 

The state most favorable to this phenomenon was an atmosphere of about 80° 
Farenheit, moderate exercise and social enjoyment. It disappeared in an at- 
mosphere approaching zero, and vnder the debilitating effects of fear. When 
seated by the stove reading, with her feet upon the fender, she gave sparks at 
the rate of three or more in a minute, and under the most favorable circum- 
stances a spark that could be seen, heard, or felt, passed every second, she 
could charge others in the same way, when insulated, who could then give 
6parks to others. To make it satisfactory that her dress did not produce it, it 
was changed to cotton and woollen without altering the phenomenon. Thedady 
is about thirty, of sedentary pursuits and a delicate state of health, having for 
two years previous suffered from acute rheumatism and neuralgic affections, with 
peculiar symptoms . — Sillemaris Journal . 

A few years ago the above would have been quizzed, as an Americanism— 
but at “ this, time of day,” there is no denying that, in many scientific im- 
provements, &c. the Americans “ have gone a-head” of the poor t( Britishers.” 
—Ed. P.M. 
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The "Resolution of the Nebula of Orion. 

The following extract of a letter from Mr. Bond to President Everett, of 
Harvard University, announces the resolution of the Nebula of Orion : 

“ You will rejoice with me that the great Nebula of Orion has yielded to the power 
of our incomparable telescope which was set upon the trapezium in the great Nebula of 
Orion, under a power of 200, the fifth star was immediately conspicuous ; but our atten- 
tion was directly absorbed with the splendid revelations made in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. This part of the Nebula was resolved into bright joints of light. The num- 
ber of stays was too great to attempt counting them ; many were, however, readily 
located and mapped. The double character of the brightest star in the trapezium 
was readily recognized with a power of 600. This is “ Struve’s sixth star and cer- 
tain of the stars composing the Nebula were seen as double stars under the power. 
It should be borne in mind that this Nebula and that of Andromeda have been the last 
stronghold of the nebular theory ; that is of the idea first thrown out by the elder 
Ilerschell ; of masses of nebulous matter in process of condensation into systems. 
The nebula in Orion yielded not to the ftnrivalled skill of both of the Herschells, 
armed with their excellent reflectors. Steven defied the power of Lord Kosse’s three 
foot mirrors, giving not the slightest trace o£ “ resolvability,” or separation into a 
number of single sparkling points. And even for the first time Lord Rosse’s grand 
reflector, of six foot speculum, was directed to this object “ not the veriest trace of a 
star was to be seen,” Subsequently his Lordship communicated the result of his further 
examination of Orion, as follows “ I think I may safely say, that there can be 
little, if any, doubt as to resolvability of the Nebula. We could plainly see that all 
about the Trapezium is amass of stars, the rest of the Nebula also abounding in stars, 
and exhibiting the characteristics of rosolvability strongly marked.” This has hither- 
to been considered as the greatest effort of the largest reflecting Telescope in the 
world, and this our own .Telescope has accomplished.” 


EarVs Goniometricon . 

This is a contrivance to enable persons unskilled in drawing to find the 
perspective direction of the vanishing or receding lines of objects. The mode 
of using the instrument is thus described by Mr. Earl. Place the instrument 
between the eye andjthe object to be outlined, which is done by holding it with 
the finger and the thumb of the left hand at a point between the top of the arc 
and the universal joint. It is then fixed in that position at an angle of 60° 
with the line of vision, a task accomplished by taking a small ivory acorn 
attached to the instrument by a string, and glaring it firmly between the teeth 
when the connecting string is stretched to its fullest tension. This done the 
instrument is moved till one of the indicators coincides with the line whose 
downward or upward direction it is sought to ascertain. That point discover- 
ed, the instrument is laid flat on the drawing paper with the horizontal bar 
parallel with its lower line, and gently moved to the required position, when 
thejine of direction is ruled off from the edge of the indicator. The bottom of 
the instrument is set with divisional points, to assist in sketching the proportions 
of figures, trees or objects of irregular form or outline. The Goniometricon 
is much used by artists and travellers, and recommended for general use by the 
Astronomer Royal.— Pear Book of Facts . 
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Bridge over the Ohio . 

The plan of a bridge across the Ohio, at Wheeling, has been agreed upon. 
It is to be supported by two towers on each bank 1,610 feet from centre to 
centre, 100 feet above the bed of the river, and 6 feet above the floor of the 
bridge ! — Mechanic . 


Marine Glue . 

The mainmast of the Curacoa, 24, having been made in 1843, and composed of 
several pieces of timber joined together with Marine Glue for the purpose of 
testing the qualities of that invention, proceeded to the South American statiou, 
and after serving the usual period was ordered home and recently paid off at 
Sheerness. The vessel having been dismasted, the Lords of the Admiralty 
ordered that the mast should be opened as is usual after 4 years’ service, to 
ascertain its present condition : eigl/t men were set to work with sledge 
hammers and wedges to separate the timbers, but their whole united efforts at 
one time failed in separating the joints, and only split the solid timber into 
large pieces, thus fully proving the invention of this glue to be the most valuable 
discovery for ship-buildiug purposes of modem days. Were all lower masts for 
the Navy to be made the same as the Cutficoa’s, it would be, it is said, a great 
saving to the government. The length of the Curacoa’s mast was 66 feet, and 
when put up with the top-mast 90 feet 10 inches. Its diameter was 28 inches. 
We suppose the Marine Glue is patented, as we regret to say the recipe is not 
given in the Mechanics’ Magazine. — Ed. P. M. 

Composition Ornaments \ 

Thousands have admired the perfection of the figures produced by the looking 
glass and picture -frame manufacturers, on the corners and other parts of their 
elegant gilt frames ; but the art has beeq kept so close a secret among the 
craft that not even the apprentices of the trade have been allowed to know the 
secret of this peculiar art till near the expiration of their term of apprenticeship. 
We shall therefore describe the whole process as practised by the best burnish 
guilders at the present time. 

The composition becomes nearly as hard as stone, and the art will furnish 
an agreeable amusement to many, <.who are not connected with that branch of 
business. 


Process . 

Dissolve one pound of glue in one gallon of water ; in another kettle boil 
together one gill of Venice turpentine, one pint of linseed oil ; mix all together 
in one kettle and continue the boiling, stirring them together till the water 'has 
evaporated from the other ingredients : then add finely pulverised whiting till 
the mass is brought to the consistency of soft putty. This composition will 
be hard when cold : but being warmed it may be moulded to any shape by 
carved stamps or prints ; and the moulded figures will soon become dry and 
hard, and wiU retain their shape and form more permanently than carvings of 
wood. They may be fastened with common glue on either plain surfaces, or 
mouldings.—- Mechanics' Magazine . 
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Improvements in Photography . 

M. Niepce De St. Victor finds, that if a sheet of paper on which there is 
written or printed characters, or a drawing, be exposed for a few minutes to the 
vapour of iodine, and there be applied immediately after a coating of starch, 
moistened by slightly acidulated water, a faithful tracing of the writing, printing 
or drawing will be obtained. M. Niepce has also discovered that a great num- 
ber of substances, such as nitric acid, phosphoric acid, chlorurets of lime, 
and mercury, &c., act in a similar manner, and that various vapours, particularly 
those of ammonia, have the effect of vivifying the images obtained by 
photography. — Ibid. 

The Satellite of Neptune. 

Mr. Lassell has written to the Times fully confirming his discovery of the 
above body — as announced in that papet of the 12th ulfc., and by us reported 
ante p. 764. He says — “ Repeated surveys of the sky surrounding the stars 
a S? 6 , mentioned in my previous letter, hate satisfied me that no star exists in 
the place where the point c appeared on the morning of the 8th of July. Since 
then I have repeated the observation by ascertaining that a presumed satellite 
accompanying the planet in one day became verified on a subsequent day by 
its no longer occupying the place in* the sky which it filled when in the close 
neighbourhood of the planet. But the fullest confirmation I obtained 
this morning , when watching the planet together with its satellite for about two 
hours I found that Neptune in his orbital motion had sensibly carried away the 
satellite from the position in the sky it occupied when I first saw it. Altoge- 
ther during the last month I have seen the planet accompanied by its satellite 
five or six times ; and in every instance the satellite has been with respect 
to Neptune either in the north following or south preceding quadrant, — generally 
forming a moderate angle about 40 or 50 degrees with the parallel. From 
this it would appear that the plane of its orbit is not very greatly inclined to 
the plane of the ecliptic. The difficulties of the observation are, however, so 
great, that I fear some considerable time must elapse before the most inter- 
esting phenomena respecting this remote and minute body can be satisfactorily 
ascertained.— Athenaeum. 


The Tidal *Mill. 

For some weeks past a <e queer looking craft,” as Jack would call it, has been 
moored a little below Southwark Bridge, on the Borough side, and the atten- 
tion of the curious and scientific has been considerably excited towards it by 
the novelty of machinery without any visible ^motive power, being constantly 
in operation on deck. That craft is the experimental vessel belonging to the 
“ Tidal Mill Company.” Jt is constructed as shewn in the diagram — a sec- 
tion across midships— in two parts ; the space between is for the reception of 
a wheel 7 feet in diameter, with 6 vanes, each 5 feet 6 inches broad at the 
periphery, and tapering to 7 inches near the centre : it is like a screw pro- 
peller — is placed at right angles to the current, which gives it motion, the speed 
of which, it has been calculated, communicates power in the following ratio : 


Tide— miles per hour, 23456 

Wheel 7 ft diameter working horse power 23456 

Ditto 14 ditto ditto ditto, ..... mm ......... .y^rrrttf 8.12.16.20.24 
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On the circumferqice of the wheel is a rim of thin iron, carrying a band 
which drives a pulley on deck, and to which may be attached apparatus for 
sawing or any other purpose. 

On the Rhine, Siene, and other continental rivers, floating Tide-Mills have 
been most successfully adopted ; whilst in this country only two instances 
occur of their having been attempted, and these, owing to the want of simpli- 
city in their arrangements, failed to produce any useful effect. 

If we can rely on the ft correctness of the above table, which is said to be 
the result of actual experiment with the 7 feet wheel — there can be no doubt, 
but that at no very distant period, the public will avail itself largely of this cheap 
and enduring motive powe'r, specially in the vicinity of the more rapid rivers, 
such as the Thames, Mersey and Severn. — Illustrated News . 

Simpson’s Submerged Propeller . 

When the first innovation was made upon the rights of Ancient Wicker Fan 
by the introduction of the four-vaned blower on the floor of the barn to create 
an artificial current of air, and when afterwards that same simple agent was 
enclosed in the drum of a Winnowing Machine, where a direction was given to 
the current by a volute form of casing simple and cheap in its construction 
and application, giving out a gentle and diffuse breeze, just sufficient to drive 
off the chaff and nothing more, it was regarded as a mere apology for the 
sturdy old bellows, but now after the lapse of upwards of a century, we find 
the whole troop of blowing apparatus, from the forge to the smelting furnace, 
rapidly retiring from their powerful though diminutive rival, which having 
triumphed in one element, is now seeking to win fresh laurels in another ; and 
that, too, with good chance of success, if we may judge .from the results of a 
trial trip, made by Mr. T. B. Simpson, in a Steam Vessel built and fitted 
at his own expence, with his patent Submerged Propeller, and reported in the 
Times to have acquired a speed of from ten to twelve knots per hour. 

' - This Propeller is as before remarked, the old blowing machine immersed 
in water, and acting on that element precisely the same with air, i. e. collect- 
ing it in the centre, and throwing it off at the circumference of the vanes, from 
whence it impinges on a segment of a circle, placed so as to form a volute to 
the centre, and is by that made to leave the opening in a strong current pa- 
rallel to the side of the vessel ; a reference to figure 1 (will explain this, and 
also the contrivance for reversing fhe action, A. A. A . A. or four vanes, each) 
one foot in length and 18 inches broad, made to revolve either way. B. B. B. is 
the segment of a circle, made of thin metal, and forming the barrel to the 
drum inside of which the vanes revolve, and which guides the projected water in 
the direction 5 or c by merely changing its position when the vanes are reversed, 
the action of the water against the inside of the segment E. E. throws it over 
to the position shown by the dotted lines C. C. C. and the levers F. F. 

Fig. 2 is a midship plan with the deck broken away to shew the position 
of the propellers E E, and the direction of the current F F. 

Fig . 3 is a section through midships, shewing the elevation of the propeller 
and the arrangement for communicating motion to the engine. Altogether 
this is a mostrimportant problem ; and whether solved or not by the labours 
of Mr. Simpson, he is entitled to a niche in the temple of fame, for the 
indomitable perseverance and talent he has displayed in endeavouring to carry 
out a principle which he believes to be true, and which he has spared neither 
pains nor expcnce We heartily wish him success.— -Ibid, 
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“ Marie” by Count D’ Or say. 

b 

( Continued from our last Number.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

i 

DESPITE THE COLD. 

Little Piebbe sat up, and looked around him with a pensive air. 

“ Ah, he never does otherwise when he hears anything of eating going on !” 
said Germain; “the sound of a cannon would not wake him, but when one 
moves one’s jaws near him, he opens his eyes at once.” 

“ You must have been just so at hU 1 age,” said Marie, with a mischievous 
smile. “ All, Pierre, you are looking for the top of your bed ; it is made of 
verdure this night my child, but your father sups all the same. Will you sup 
With him ? I have not eaten your share ; I suspected you would be calling for 
it !” 

“ Marie you must eat !” exclaimed Germain. “ I’ll eat no more, — I am a 
glutton — a devourcr, — you deprive ^yourself for us : it’s not fair, and I am 
ashamed of myself! There, all my appetite is gone now ; my son shall not sup 
unless you do.” 

“ Let us alone,” said Marie, “ you have not the key of our appetites : mine 
is locked up to-day, but your Pierre’s is as open as a little wolfs : sec how he 
falls to ! An, he’ll be a hearty labourer too, one day !” 

Indeed Petit Pierre soon shewed whose son he was, and, hardly awake, not 
understanding where he was, or how he came there, lie began to devour. 
Then when his hunger was satisfied, becoming excited, as children do when 
they break through their ordinary habits, he was more sprightly, more curious, 
and more sensible than usual. He made them explain to him where he was, 
and when he found he was in the wood he began to feel somewhat alarmed. 

“ Are there any wild beasts in this wood ?” he asked of his father. 

“No, my son, — don’t be afraid,” was the reply. 

“ Ah, then, you told a story when you said that if I went with you to the 
great woods, the wolves would eat me up.” 

“ Do you hear this reasoner ?” said Germain, embarrassed. 

“Me is right,” said Marie; “ you said so; he has a good memory, — he re- 
members it. But you must learn, my child, that your father never tells stories. 
We passed the great woods while you were asleep, and now we are in the little 
woods, where there are no wild beasts.” 

11 Are the little woods far from the great ones ?” 

“ Far enough. Besides, the wolves never come out of the great woods ; and 
even if they did come here, your father would kill them.” 

“ And you too Marie ?” 

“Yes, you and I both. You could help us, Pierre : you would not be fright- 
ened ? You would hit them hard ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed the child, proudly, and assuming an heroic attitude ; 
“ we would kill them !” 

' There’s nobody like you for talking to children,” said Germain to Marie*! 
“ and for making them understand reason. It’s true, it is not long since you 
were a child yourself ; and you remember what your mother said to you. I think 
the younger one is, the better one understands those who are so. I am greatly 
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afraid that a wonnn of thirty, who has never been a mother, too, would find it 
•difficult to learn to prattle and reason with babies.” 

44 Why so, Germain ? I don’t know why you think ill of that woman. You 
should have done with that !” 

“To the deuce with the woman!” exclaimed Germain. 44 1 wish I had done 
with her for good and all. What I want with a wife I don’t know !” 

44 Mon petit pere" said the child, 44 why do you keep talking of your wife to- 
day, since she is dead ?” 

44 Ah, then, you have pot forgotten her, — your poor dear mother ?” 

44 No, for I saw her put into a nice white wooden box, and grandmother took 
me to kiss her, and bid her good by ! She was quite pale and cold, and every 
night my aunt makes me pray to God ta take her and warm her in heaven with 
Him. Do you think she’s there now ?” 

44 1 hope so, my child. But you must always pray, for that shews your 
mother that you love her.” 

44 I’ll say my prayers now,” said the child. 44 1 did not think of it this even- 
ing. But I can t say them by myself ; I always forget a little. Marie must 
help me.” 

44 Yes, my Pierre, I will help you ; come and kneel by me.” 

The child knelt down on the petticoat of the young girl, joined his little 
hands, and began to recite a prayer, at first with attention and fervour, for he 
knew the commencement well ; then, with slowness and hesitation ; and, finally, 
repeating, word by word, what Marie dictated to him, till he arrived at that part 
of his orison where sleep overtook him every night, and beyond which point he 
never could learn a syllable. As usual, the labour of fixing his attention, and the 
monotony of his, own voice, produced their accustomed effect ; with difficulty 
he pronoupoed the last words, after they had been repeated to him three or four 
times q^qt ; liis head drooped upon Marie’s breast, and his hands unclasped, 
'Separated, and fell open on his knees. By the light of the fire Germain gazed 
at his little angel sleeping on the bosom of the girl, who, supporting him in her 
arms, and stirring his fair locks with her pure breath, had fallen into a pious 
reverie, and was praying mentally for the soul of Catherine. 

Germain, deeply touched, sought for words to express to Marie the esteem 
and gratitude with which she inspired him', but found none which could express 
his feelings. He approached her to embrace his son, whom she still held 
pressed to her breast, and scarcely could he detach his lips from the child’s 
brow. 

44 You embrace him too closely,” said Marie, gently pushing away the head 
of the father; 44 you will wake him. Let me lay him down; he is gone off 
again to dream of paradise.” ( 

The child suffered himself to be put down, but as he stretched his limbs on 
the goat-skin he asked if he were on la Grise ; then opening his large blue eyes, 
and fixing them on the boughs above, for a minute he appeared as if dreaming 
awake, or struck by an idea which had passed through his mind in the day, and 
now took a more definite form at the approach of sleep.’ 

44 Man petit pire” he said, 44 if you give me another mother, I want it to be 
little Mane and without waiting for a reply, he closed his eyes and slept 
again. 

Marie appeared to pay no more attention to the strange words of the child 
than to regard them merely as a proof of affection ; she covered him with care, 
made up tne fire, aud as the fog hanging over the pond close by, shewed no 
symptoms of clearing, she advised Germain to settle himself by the fire to sleep. 

44 1 see it i* coming upon you already,” she said, 44 for you don’t speak a 
word, and you gaze at the embers as your son did just now. There, go to 
sleep, and I’ll watch the child and the fire.” 
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“ No, you must sleep,” replied Germain, u and I will watch ^ver you both, for 
I never felt less disposed to sleep I have fifty ideas in my head.” 

“Fifty !” said the girl, archly; “there are so many who would be happy to 
have one !” 

“ Well! if I have not fifty, I have at least one, which I can’t rid of for the 
last hour." 

“ And I’ll tell it you, as well as that you had before it." 

“ Ah, yes ! — Say it, if you can guess it, Marie ! — tell it me yourself. I should 
like that!” ... 

“ Well, an hour ago, you had an idea of eating, and now you have an idea of 
sleeping.”* 

“ Marie! I am only an ox-driver, buf^eally you tafce me for an ox. You are 
an unfeeling girl, and I see you don’t want to talk to pie. Sleep, then ; that is 
better than to make game of a man who is sad.” 

“Well, if you want to talk, let us talk,” said the girl, half reclining beside the 
child, and resting her head against the saddle. “ You have taken a fancy to 
torment yourself, Germain ; and that do& not shew much fortitude in a man. 
What should I do, if I did not bear up against my troubles as well as I could ?" 

“ Yes, and it is just that which occupies me, my poor child. You will have 
to live away from your relations, in a horrid country full of flats and marshes, 
where you will catch the autumn fever ; where the sheep will not thrive, which 
always vexes a careful shepherdess ; and you will be among strangers, who, 
perhaps, will not be good to you — who will not feel all your value. I tell 
you that vexes me more than I can express ; and I have a great mind to take 
you back to your mother, instead of going on to Fourche.” 

“ You speak with much kindness, but little reason, my poor Germain: one 
must not be weak for one’s friends. And instead of shewing me the dark side 
of my lot, you ought to point out the bright one, as you did when we stopped 
at the cabaret 

“ Well, well ; true enough. I looked at the thing that way then, now I see 
it in another light. You would do much better to find a husband !” 

“ That can’t be, Germain — I told you so before ; and as it can’t be, I don’t 
think of it.” 

“ But if it could be ? Perhaps if you told me what you would wish him to 
be like, I might think of somebody.’ 

“ To think of some one is not to find him. I think nothing about it, as it 
is useless.” 

“ You would not have the idea of finding a rich one P" 

“ No, certainly ; as I am as poor as Job.” 

“ But if he were well off, it would not do vou any harm to be well lodged, 
well fed, well clothed, and in a family of worthy people who would allow you to 
assist your mother ?” 

“ Ob, as for that — yes ! To assist mv mother is all I desire." 

“ And if you found all that, even if the man were not very young, you would 
not be too hard to please ?" 

“ Ah, pardon me, Germain ! That’s exactly the thing I should consider the 
nfflsrt. 1 could not like an old man !” 

“Not an old man, of course ; but, for example, a man of my age ?” 

“ Your age is old for me, Germain. I should like better the age of Bastien, 
though Bastien is not so good-looking as you." 

“You would like better Bastien, the swineherd!" said Germain indignantly; 
“ a fellow with eyes like the beasts he drives !" . ^ 

“ I would overlook his eyes, in consideration of his eighteen yciyrs 

Germain felt horribly jealous. 

“ Well, I see you have set your heart on Bastien ; it’s a queer fancy, never- 
theless." 
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“ Yes, it wour4 be a queer fancy,” said Marie, with a burst of laughter, 
“ and that would be a queer husband. You can make him believe any thing. 
The other day I picked up a tomato in the garden of Monsieur le Cur6 ; I told 
him it was a beautiful red apple, and he took a great bite of it, like a glutton. 
If you’d seen the face he made ! — what a fright !” 

“ You don’t love him, then, since you make fun of him ?” 

“ Oh, that would be no reason. But I don’t love him,, — he is brutal with his 
little sister, and he is dirty.” 

“ Well, and you don’t feel disposed towards any one else ?” 

“ What can it signify to you, Germain ?” 

“ Oh, nothing to me, but only for something to talk of, I see, wel 1 enough, 
you have an admirer in ypur head !” 

“ No, Germain, you arc mistaken : I have nobody yet ; that may come by 
and bye. But as I shall not marry till I have laid by something, l am fated to 
marry late and an old man.” 

“ Well, but why can’t you take an old man at once ?” 

“No, no, when I am no longer youu£ myself I shan’t mind, but now it’s a 
different thing.” 

“I see, Marie, that you don’t like me, — that’s clear enough!” said Germain, 
with vexation, and without weighing his words. 

Marie made no reply; Germain bent towards her; her eyes had closed, 
completely overcome by sleep, like children who drop into slumber in the midst 
of their prattle. r 

Germain was glad that she had not heard his last words ; he was conscious 
that they were uot wise, and he turned his back to her that he might distract 
his thoughts from the subject that occupied them. 

But it was in vain : he could neither sleep nor think of anything else. He 

E assed backwards and forwards before the fire twenty times ; he left the spot, 
e returned ; and at last, finding himself agitated almost beyond the power of 
control, he leant against the tree which sheltered the two children, and watched 
them sleeping. 

“ I wonder how it was that I never perceived that that little Marie is the pret- 
tiest girl in the country !” he pursued, as he gazed. “ She has not much colour, 
but she has a little face as fresh as a hedgs-rose. What a pretty mouth ! and 
what a nice little nose ! She’s not tall for her age, but she is as round as a quail 
and gay as a lark ! I don’t know why our people think so much of a great big 
woman with red cheeks. My Catherine was rather slight and pale, but I thought 
her quite charming. This one is delicate-looking, but she is none the less 
healthy for that ; and she is as pretty as white kid ! And then, what a soft and 
winning air she has ! How one reads her heart in her eyes — ay, even when she’s 
asleep ! As for cleverness, she has more than my poor Catherine had, I must 
own ; and one never could be bored while with her. She is gay, she is sensible, 
she is industrious, she is aifectionate, and she is amusing ! I should like to know 
what more could be wished for !” 

“ But what have I to do with all that ?” he continued, trying to look another 
way ; “ my father-in-law would not hear of it, and all the family would think me 
mad. Besides, she would not have me, the poor child ! she finds me too okl — 
she has told me so. She has no interested motives ; she does not fear to 
encounter poverty and want, to be ill-clothed, and to suffer hunger for so many 
months of the year, provided she can one day satisfy the wishes of her heart, and 
bestow herself on the husband of her choice. She is right ; I would do the 
same in her place, and even at this moment, if I could follow my own desires, 
instead of embarking in a marriage, the idea of which entirely dissatisfies me, I 
would choose whatever girl pleased me !” 
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The more Germain sought to calm and reason with himseMf the less he suc- 
ceeded in his object. He walked off some twenty steps, lost his way in the fog, 
and then suddenly found himself on his knees beside the two children. Once 
even in wishing to kiss little Pierre, whose arm was clasped round Marie’s neck, 
he mistook so far, that the girl, feeling a warm breath pass over her lips, awoke, 
and looked up with a wild and startled air, understanding nothing of what was 
passing in his heart. • 

u I did not see you, my poor children,” said Germain, drawing back hastily. 

“ I nearly fell over you, and might have hurt you.” # 

Marie’s own candour induced her to believe him, and she composed herself to 
sleep again. 

Germain retreated to the other side of the fire, swearing within himself that 
he would not move from the spot till she awoke. He kept his word, but it was 
not without extreme difficulty, for this inaction almost maddened him. 

At length, towards midnight, the fog began to dissipate, and soon Germain 
could see the stars through the foliage. The moon disengaged herself from the 
vapours which had covered her, and bcgkn to sow diamonds on the damp moss ; 
the trunks of the oaks remained in majestic obscurity ; but a little further on, 
the white stems of the birches looked like a *ange of phantoms in their shrouds. 
The fire threw its reflections on the pool, and the frogs, accustoming themselves 
to the blaze, uttered a few hoarse and timid notes. The angular branches of 
the old trees, bristling with pale lichens, extended and interlaced like gaunt 
arms over the heads of the travellers# 

It was a grand scene, but so lonely, so melancholy, that Germain, overpower- 
ed by the sensation of gloom, began to sing and throw stones into the water, to 
distract the intense ennui the solitude inspired in him. He wished also to waken 
Marie, and when he saw her rise and look around, he proposed that they should 
resume their route. 

“ £n a couple of hours,” he said, “ the approach of day will make the air so 
cold, that we shall not be able to stand it, in spite of our fire. Now we can see 
to guide ourselves, and we shall be sure to find a house where they will let us in, 
or at least a barn where we may pass the rest of the night under cover.” 

Marie made no objection ; and though she would have been well content to 
sleep longer, she prepared to follow •Germain. lie, taking his son in his arms 
without waking him, invited Marie % to shelter herself under his cloak, as she 
would not take her own, which was wrapped round the child. When he felt 
the girl thus near him, Germain, who had begun to brighten up a little, found 
all his agitation return. Two or three times he left her abruptly, and let her 
walk alone ; then, seeing that she followed with difficulty, he waited for her, 
drew her towards him, and pressed her so qJLosely, that she was astonished and 
even displeased, without daring to own it. 

As they were utterly ignorant of the direction from which they started, they 
were no better informed as to that which they were following. 

So far astray were they, that they recrossed the wood, found themselves again 
in the open plain, retraced their steps, and having turned and walked about for 
a length of time, they perceived a light through the trees. 
mmm * Ah, here’s a house !” said Germain, “ and the people already awake, as the 
fire is lighted : it must be very late, then.” 

But it was no house ; it was the fire they had covered up when they left it, 
but which the wind had raised again. They had walked for two hours to find 
themselves at the spot whence they started. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE “ LIONNE” OF TIIE VILLAGE. 

“ I give it up !” said Germain, stamping his foot. “ It seems fated that we 
shall not leave this spot before daylight. The place must be bewitched !” 

“ Come, come, do not let us get angry,” said Marie, 44 but make up our minds 
to it. We must make a larger fire ; the child is so well wrapped up that there 
is no danger for him, and to pass one night in the open air will not kill us. 
Where have you hidden the saddle, Germain ? In the midst of the holly, heed- 
less fellow ? That will be convenient to get at I” 

“ Here, hold the child, while I take his bed from the briars ; I do,, not want 
that you should have you£ hands torn.” 

“ It is done ; here is the bed, and a few scratches are not sabre-wounds,” 
replied the hardy little girl. She again proceeded to put little Pierre to bed, 
who was now so sound asleep that he was quite unconscious of this last journey. 
Germain put such a quantity of wood on the fire that it lighted up all the 
forest around ; but Marie was quite et hausted and although she never com- 

E lained, she could no longer support herself on her legs : she was pale, and 
er teeth chattered from cold and weakness. 

Germain took her in his arms to warm her ; and uneasiness, compassion, and 
irresistible tenderness filling his heart, silenced his senses. His tongue seemed 
set loose as by a miracle, and all shyness was at an end. 

“I love you, Marie,” he said, w and I am most unfortunate in not pleasing 
you. If you would accept me for your husband, neither father-in-law, rela- 
tions, neighbours, nor advice, should prevent my being yours. I know that 
you would render my children happy, that you would teach them to respect 
the memory of their mother, and my conscience thus at rest, I might satisfy my 
heart. I have always had a friendship for you, and I now feel so much love 
for you, that if you asked me to follow all my life, your every wish, I would 
swear to do so from this hour. Consider, I implore you, how I love you, and 
try to forget my a^e. After all, I am only twenty-eight! A young girl fears 
the criticisms to which she may be subjected for marrying a man 6ome ten 
or twelve years older than herself, because it is not the custom of the country ; 
but I have heard that in other places parents do not regard that as an objec- 
tion, but, on the contrary, prefer giving a young person to a sensible man of 
proved courage, who will be her protector;' than to a youth who may change 
from being what he promised, and become a worthless profligate. For that 
matter, years do not always make the age : that depends on the strength and 
health one has. When a man is exhausted by too much labour, by privations, 

or an evil course of life, he is old twenty-five ; whereas I but you do not 

listen to me, Marie !" 

44 Yes, yes, Germain, I hear you very well,” replied Marie, 44 but I am think- 
ing of what my mother has so frequently told me ; which is, that a woman of 
sixty is greatly to be pitied when her husband is seventy or seventy-five, and 
can no longer work for nis bread. He becomes infirm, and she must nurse and 
take care of him when she herself begins to require great attention and rest, 
and so they die in distress and poverty.” . ** 

44 Relations are right in saying so, I acknowledge, Marie,” said Germain ; 
44 but then they sacrifice their youth, which is their best time, in looking forward 
to what may happen in their old age, when life is no longer worth having, and 
when it signifies little how it ends. But I am in no danger of dying of hunger 
in my old age ; I am even in a position to lay by money, since, living with my 
wife’s family, J spend nothing, and work hard. Besides, I should love you so 
much, I could not grow old. People say that when a man is happy he conti- 
nues young, and I feel that in affection for you I am younger than Bastien. He 
does not love you : he is too stupid, too childish, to understand how good, how 
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pretty you are, and Low formed to be sought after. Come, Alffrie, do not hate 
me ; I am not a bad man ; I made poor Catherine happy : she vowed before 
God on her deathbed, that she had never been otherwise than contented with 
me, and she recommended me to marry again. It seemed as if her spirit had 
spoken to her child this evening at the moment when he was falling asleep. Did 
you not hear what he said ? and did you not see how his little mouth trembled, 
while his eyes sought semething hardly visible in the air ! You may be sure he saw 
his mother, and that it was her who made him say he wished you to replace her.” 

44 Germain,” answered Marie, surprised and thoughtful, “ you speak like an 
honest man, and all you say is true. I am sure that I should do well in loving 
you, if it did not displease your family ; but what would you have me do ? My 
heart does not speak for you ; I like you very welt; but though your age 
does not disfigure you, it alarms me : it seems as if you were to me something 
like an uncle or a godfather, that I ought to respect you, and that at moments 
you would treat me as a child rather than as an equal and your wife. My com- 
panions, also, would laugh at me, perhaps ; and though it may be nonsense to 
mind that, I believe I should feel ashanmtt and unhappy on my wedding-day.” 

“ This is the reasoning of a child, Marie.” 

44 Oh, yes, I am a child !” she said ; 44 and, for that reason, I should fear a man 
who has too much sense. Do you not see that I am too young lor you, if you 
are not too old for me, since already you reproach me for talking nonsense ? 
I cannot have more sense than suits my age.” 

“ Alas! how unfortunate 1 am in being so awkward and expressing so ill what 
I feel !” exclaimed Germain. 44 Marie, you do not love me, that is the fact ; 
you find me too simple, too dull. If you loved me ever so little, you would not 
sec my faults so clearly ; but you do not.” 

“ Well, and is that my fault ?” answered she, wounded that he no longer 
used the familiar tutoiment. 44 I do as much as l can in listening to you, but 
the more 1 try, the more difficult I find it to persuade myself that we ought to 
be man and wife.” 

* Germain did not answer, but sat with his head resting between his hands, and 
it was impossible for Marie to guess whether he was weeping, sullen, or asleep. 

She was uneasy at seeing him so mournful, and at not being able to discover 
his thoughts ; but she dared not speak to him again, and as she was too much 
surprised at what had passed to have any desire to sleep, she waited impatient- 
ly for daylight, still taking care ot the fire and watching 1 lie child, whom 
Germain seemed to have forgotten. However, Germain was not sleeping ; he 
was not thinking on his fate, nor was he making projects of courage, or plans 
to change her determination. He suffered intensely ; he felt a mountain of 
cares on his breast-r-he wished for death. Every thing seemed to be turning 
against him, and he could have wept with all his heart. But there was anger 
against himself mingled with his grief, and he stilled his feelings without wishing 
or being able to complain. 

When daylight had come, and that the sounds in the neighbourhood had 
announced the fact to Germain, he removed his hands from his face, and got 
up. He saw that Marie had not been sleeping, but he did not know how to 
Express to her his solicitude. He again hid the saddle of la Grise in the bushes, 
took his sac on his shoulder, and his child by the hand. 

44 Now Marie,” said he, 44 let us try and finish our journey ; shall I take you 
to the Elms;?” 

44 We will leave the wood together,” she answered, 44 and when we know 
where we are, we can each proceed on our different ways.” 

Germain did not reply. He was hurt at the girl's not asking him to conduct 
her to the Elms, and he did not perceive that he had made the offer in a tone 
calculated to provoke a refusal. 
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A woodman, Vviom they met when they had walked a few yards, directed 
them how to advance, and told them that, after passing the great meadow, they 
must turn, the one to the right, the other to the left, to gain their different 
destinations, which were so near together, that the houses of Fourche and the 
farm of the Elms could be distinctly seen from each other. Then, when they 
had thanked the woodman, and were passing on, he called them back to ask If 
they had not lost a horse. 44 I have found,’’ said he, 44 a •fine grey mare in my 
yard, where, perhaps, she was driven to seek refuge from a wolf. My dogs were 
barking all night, and at daylight I found the beast in my shed, where she still 
is ; let us go there, and if you recognise her as being yours, take her.” 

Germain, having first described her, and being convinced that it was*“la Grise, 
set off to get the saddle. % Marie offered to take his child with her to the Elms, 
where he could come for him after having visited Fourche. 

“ He is not very tidy,” said she, 44 after the night we have passed. I will 
clean his clothes, wash his pretty face, and comb his hair, and then, when he is 
fresh and handsome, you can present hb i to your new family.” 

44 How do you know that I am grfing to Fourche ?” replied Germain, ill- 
humouredly : 44 perhaps I won’t go.” 

44 Oh, yes, Germain, you must — you will go,” answered she. 

44 You seem in a great hurry to have me married to another, in order to be 
quite sure of my not troubling you any more.” 

44 Come, come, Germain, do not think of that any more ; *twas only an idea 
that entered your head last night, because this adventure had confused your 
mind a little : but now that you have recovered your senses, I promise to for- 
get all about it, and never to mention to any one what you have said to me.” 

44 Speak of it, if you like, I am not in the habit of denying my words ; what 
I said was the honest truth, and can never make me blush before any one.” 

44 Yes, but if your future bride knew that at the moment of your arrival you 
were thinking of another, it would not dispose her in your favour. Remem- 
ber the Pere Maurice, who counts on your obedience, and who will be angry 
with me if I turn you from following his advice. Good-bye, Germain ; 1 talfe 
little Pierre in order to force you to go to Fourche : *tis a pledge I keep for 
you.” 

44 You will go with her , then ?” said the? labourer to his son, seeing him take 
Marie’s hand and following her resolutely., 

44 Yes, father,” replied the child, who had heard and understood, to a certain 
extent, what had been said unsuspectingly before him, 44 1 am going with my 
darling Marie : you will come for me when you have finished being married ; 
but I wish to have Marie for my little mother.” 

44 You see how he wishes it !” sp.id Germain to the girl. 44 Listen, Pierre,” 
continued he, 44 1 wish also that she should be your mother, and remain always 
with you, but she will not try to make her grant to you what she has refused 
me.” 

44 Never fear, mon petit pere ; I’ll make her say Yes : little Marie always 
does what I want.” . 

He went away with her, leaving Germain more sad, more irresolute, than 
ever. However, when he had repaired the disorder caused by the journe^ to 
his clothes and the equipments of his horse — when he was mounted on la Grise, 
and his way had been indicated to him, he thought it was too late to turn back, 
and that he must forget last night and its agitation as a dream. 

He found le Pere Leonard near the door of his white house, seated on a 
wooden bench painted green, close by the six stone steps, which shewed that 
the dwelling* had a cellar ; the garden-wall, and that of the hemp-field, were 
rough-cast in lime and sand ; altogether, it was a good house, and might 
easily have been taken for that of a bourgeois . 
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The father-in-law elect of Germain came forward to me£t him, and after 
having spent five minutes in making enquiries after all his family, he added the 
phrase commonly used on such occasions when persons wish civilly to ask those 
they meet the object of their journey. 

44 And so you are taking a trip in this direction ? ” 

44 I am come to see you,” replied the labourer, 44 and have brought you this 
little present of gamei’rom my father-in-law, who desired me to tell you from 
him, that you would know my intention in visiting you.” 

“ Ah! ah !” said P&re Leonard, laughing, and tapping him on the back; 44 I 
see, I understand.” Then winking, he added, 44 You will not be the only one 
to pay your compliments, my young man. There are already three in the house 
on the same errand. For my part I dismiss no one, and should find it difficult 
to choose, for they are all excellent matches. However, in consideration of 
le Fdre Maurice and the quality of the land you cultivate, I should prefer you. 
Hut my daughter is of age and mistress of her property; she will follow, her own 
inclinations. Enter, make yourself kn|nvn ; I wish you luck.” 

44 Pardon — excuse me,” replied Germain, a good deal surprised to find him- 
self a supernumerary where he had counted on being alone. 44 1 did not know 
that your daughter was already provided with suitors. I am not come to com- 
pete with others.” 

“ If you thought that because you were not in a hurry to come,” answered 
Fere Leonard, without in any degree losing his good temper, 44 my daughter 
would be unprovided for, you were greatly mistaken. Catherine has sufficient 
attractions to gain wooers, — she will only be puzzled to choose among so many. 
Hut come into the house, I tell you : do not lose courage. She is a woman who 
is worth being disputed for.” And pushing Germain* by the shoulders with 
rude gaiety, he exclaimed, 44 Here, Catherine ! here is another !” 

This joyous, but rather coarse mode of introduction to the widow in the 
midst of her other suitors, completed the displeasure and vexation of Germain. 
He felt awkward, and remained some moments without daring to raise his eyes 
to the lady and her admirers. 

The widow Gu6rin had a good figure, and did not want for freshness ; but 
the expression of her face and her dress were displeasing to Germain at the 
first glance. She had a bold and self-satisfied air, and the triple row of lace 
bordering her cap, her silk apron, ai\d neckerchief of black blonde, did not har- 
monise with the idea he had formed of a staid, serious widow. 

This allectation in her dress and freedom of manner, made him think her old 
and ugly, although she was neither the one nor the other. He thought that 
such a gay toilet and sprightly demeanour would be suitable to the youth and 
beauty of little Marie, but that this widow’s#gaiety was heavy, ana that her 
finery sat ill on her. 

The three suitors were seated at a table covered with wine and meat, which 
were always there for any one during the Sunday morning ; for the P&re 
Leonard was fond of exhibiting his opulence, and the widow was not sorry to 
display her plate, and to shew what a good table sbe could keep. 

Germain, simple and confiding as he was, observed all these things clearly 
Cfittugh, and for the first time in bis life, he felt mistrustful of those with whom 
he found himself in company. The P£re L6onard had forced him to take his 
place with his rivals, and sitting down himself opposite to him, shewed him 
every attention, and treated him with evident partiality. The present of game, 
in spite of the breach made in it by Germain on his own account, was still suf- 
ficient to produce a good effect : the widow seemed sensible of it, and the rivals 
looked at it with disdain. German felt ill at ease, and did not eat •heartily. 

P&re Leonard bantered him on his reserve. 44 You seem low,” he said, 
44 and you quarrel with your glass in consequence ; love must not take away 
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jour appetite, for a fasting gallant can never find pretty speeches like him 
whose wits are brightened by wine.” 

Germain was mortified at being thus supposed to be already in love, and the 
affected manner of the widow, who cast down her eyes and smiled like one 
conscious of her charms, made him feel disposed to deny her supposed con- 
quest : but he feared to appear uncivil, so he said nothing, and resolved to 
take patience. The widow^s admirers appeared to him three clowns, and he 
thought they ought to be very rich for her to admit their pretensions. One 
was more than fifty yeers of age, and almost as stout as le P6re Leonard ; 
another was blind of an eye, and had drank till he was stupified. The third 
was young and rather good-looking; but he wished to say clever things, and 
uttered such absurdities that he became an object of ridicule. However, the 
widow laughed at his sallies as if she admired his folly, which did not prove 
much for her taste. Germain, at first, believed that tins was the favoured one ; 
but he soon perceived that it was himself whom she particularly encouraged 
and sought to bring forward, which wp j for him quite a sufficient reason to 
feel and appear colder and graver tharf ever. 

The hour for mass had now arrived, and they all rose to repair to the church 
together. They had to go as far R3 Mere, a good league and a half from where 
they were, and Germain was so tired, that he would have desired nothing so 
much as to have a sleep first: but he was not in the habit of failing to attend 
mass, so he set out with the others. The way was crowded with people, and 
the widow walked proudly, escorted by her three suitors, taking the arm of 
each alternately, bridling and holding up her head. She wished exceedingly 
to have displayed a fourth to the eyes of the passers by, but Germain found 
the position of thus foriqing one of her train before all the world, too ridicu- 
lous, so he loitered behind in conversation with le P6re Leonard, finding means 
so to occupy him and distract his attention from the rest of the party, that they 
did not appear to belong to it. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE MASTER. 

When they gained the village, the widow stopped to wait for them. She 
wished of all things to make her entry with all her train; but Germain, 
refusing her this satisfaction, quitted Leonard, and accosting some of his 
acquaintances, entered the church by another door, to her great vexation. 
After the service, however, she shewed herself in triumph on the green, where 
she joined in the dance with her three adorers successively. Germain looked 
on, and found that she moved well, but with affectation. 

44 Well 1” said the P&re Leonard to him slapping him on the shoulder, “ you 
do not dance with my daughter ? you are too timid 4” 

44 I have never danced since I lost my wife,” replied^ Germain. 

44 But since you are in search of another, the mourning is over in the heart as 
well as in the dress.” 

44 That does not follow, P&re Leonard ; at any rate, I find myself too old. 
I no longer like it.” 

“Listen !” returned the old man, drawing him away to a more retired spot ; 
44 you were vexed on entering my house to find the place already surrounded 
by besiegers, and I see that you are very proud. But* this is unreasonable, 
man garden, t My daughter is accustomed to be courted, more especially during 
the last two years, since she has left off her mourning, and it is not for her 
to make advances to you.” 
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“ It is then two years since your daughter became free to rifarry, and she has 
not yet. made her choice ?” said Germain. 

“ She is in no hurry, and she is right. Although she looks gay, and docs not 
appear reflective, she is a woman of great good sense, and one wno knows very 
well what she is about.” 

11 It does not seem so,” said Germain ingenuously, “ for she has three suitors 
in her train ; and if she knew which she preferred, she would have given the 
others their dismissals.” 

44 Why so ? You do not understand, Germain. She does not want the old 
one, nor he who has but one eye, nor yet the young fellow, I am almost certain ; 
but if she dismissed them, people would think that she wished to remain a 
widow, and no more would come. 

44 Ah, yes ! these are to be hung out by way of a sign then ?” 

44 As you say : where is the harm if that suits them ?” 

44 Every one to his taste !” said Germain. 

44 1 see that such is not yours ; but w\ may come to an understanding. Sup- 
pose you are preferred, the others must design to you.” 

44 x es, supposing ! — But during the time taken to consider the subject, how 
long am I to remain in expectation ?” • 

“ That depends on yourself, I think ; if you know how to speak and how to 
persuade her. As yet, my daughter has felt that the best part of her life is 
that during which she is courted, and she is in no hurry to become the servant 
of one man when she can command many. Thus, while the game pleases her, 
she will amuse herself ; but if you please more than the game, she will give it 
up. All you have to do is not to let yourself be discouraged. Return every 
Sunday, dance with her, let it be known that you have entered the lists, and if 
you are found more agreeable than the others, you will some fine day be in- 
formed of it, without doubt.” 

“ Pardon me, Pere Leonard ; your daughter has, of course, a right to do os 
she pleases, and I have no business to blame her. In her place I should act 
with more frankness, and I would not let men, who have probably something 
better to do, lose their time about a woman who laughs in her sleeve at them. 
However, if her amusement and happiness consist in that line of conduct it is 
nothing to me. But it is time I should explain to you the real object of my 
visit, wnieh is far other than the one you imagine, for 1 have not come here with 
the intention of proposing to your daughter, but with that of buying a pair of 
oxen from you which you intended to send to the fair next week, and which 
my father-in-law thinks would suit him.” 

44 1 understand, Germain,” replied P6re Leonard, very quietly ; 44 you have 
changed your mind since seeing my daughter with her lovers. But as you 
please; it seems that what attracts some, deters others : you have the right to 
withdraw, particularly as you have not spoken on the subject. If you wish 
seriously to buy my oxen, come and see them at pasture : we will talk it over, 
and, whether or not we make a bargain, you must come and dine with us before 
you return.” 

44 1 do not wish to put you out of your way,” said Germain ; 44 you have 
r business here, perhaps : for myself, as I find it rather dull doing nothing but 
watching the dancers, I will go and look at your beasts and join you again at 
your house.” 

Thus saying, Germain went away in the direction of the meadow where ^ 
Leonard had pointed out to him some of his cattle. It was true that le l’&re 
Maurice wished to buy the oxen, and Germain thought that if he took back to 
him a fine pair at a moderate price, he would be sooner pardoned for having 
voluntarily failed in the principal object of bis journey. 

He walked quickly, and soon found himself near the Elms. He wished to go 
to embrace his child, and even to see la petite Marie, although he had lost the 

• • * 
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hope nnd driven away all thoughts of owing his happiness to her. All that he had 
just seen and heard — this vain coquettish woman — the father, at once cunning 
and narrow-minded, encouraging his daughter in habits of pride and perfidy — 
the luxury of a town, seeming an infringement on the dignity of the customs of 
the country — the time lost in idle and senseless words — the family interior, so 
different from his own — and above all, the great uneasiness always experienced 
by the rural labourer when he quits his habits of industry ; in short, all the 
ennui and confusion he had gone through during the last few hours, inspired 
Germain with the ardent desire of finding himself once more with his child and 
his little neighbour. 

Even bail he not been attached to the latter, he would still have sought her 
society to distract his thovghts, and restore his spirits to their usual tone. But 
he looked for them in vain in the fields around him ; neither Marie nor petit 
Pierre were to be found, although it was the hour when the shepherds were 
usually in the fields. There was a large flock in the chome , and he asked the 
boy who was guarding them if they bel onged to the farm of the Elms ? The 
child replied in the affirmative. & 

“ And are you the shepherd ? are the sheep here kept by boys ?” 

“ No, I watch them to-day becavse the shepherdess is gone ; she is ill ” 

44 But did not another arrive this morning ?” 

44 Oh, yes ! but she is gone, too.” 

44 How, gone ! had not she a child with her ?” 

“ Yes, a little boy, who was crying ; they both went away after staying two 
hours.” 

41 Gone away ! where ?” 

44 From whence they came, I suppose ; I did not ask them.” 

- 44 But why did they go away ?” said Germain, becoming more and more uneasy. 

44 How should I know ? Perhaps, they did not agree about the terms.” 

44 But that ought to have been settled beforehand.” 

44 1 can tell you nothing on the subject. I saw them come and I saw them go, 
that is all.” 

Germain went towards the farm, and questioned the labourers. No one could 
explain the matter to him ; but one thing was certain, that after having spoken 
with the farmer, the young girl had gone -away, taking with her the child, who 


was 


is crying. 

44 Had they 


ill-treated 


my son ?” exclaimed Germain, his eyes sparkling with 


anger. 

“ Was he your son ? How did it happen that he was with the little girl ? 
Where do you come from ? What is your name ?” 

Germain seeing that, according to the custom of the country, they only 
answered his questions by others, stamped his foot impatiently, and asked to 
speak to the master. The master was not there — he was not in the habit of re- 
maining all day when he came there ; he had mounted his horse and set out, 
they did not know to which of his other farms. 

44 But,” said Germain, a prey to the most lively anxiety, 44 do not you know 
the reason of the young girl's departure ?” 

The man to whom he spoke, exchanging a strange smile with his wife, answer- 
ed that 44 he knew nothing about the matter — that it did not concern him.” All 
that Germain could learn was, that the young girl and the child had gone in the 
direction of Fourche : he ran to Fourcne ; the widow and her lovers had not 
returned, neither had le P&re Leonard. The servant told him that a girl, accom- 
panied by a child, had been there asking for him, but not knowing them she did 
not like to receive them, and had advised them to go to Mers. 

44 And why did you refuse to receive them ?” said Germain, angrily, 44 The 
people here seem very distrustful, that they cannot open their doors to their 
neighbour.” 
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lt Ah! dame," replied the servant., “ in a rich house like this it is quite neces- 
sary to be cautious. I am answerable for every thin" when the masters are 
absent, and I cannot open to the first person who comes. 

“ ’Tis a bad custom, said Germain, 44 and I should prefer being poor to living 
in that state of fear. Adieu, girl ! adieu to your vile country !” 

He inquired at the neighbouring houses. They had seen the shepherdess, and 
as the child had left Bclair unexpectedly with his blouse torn, and his little 
lambskin on his body, and as poor Marie was, for a good reason, always meanly 
dressed, they had taken them for beggars. They had offered them some bread, 
and the girl accepted a piece, which she gave to the child, who was hungry, and 
then starting immediately they gained the wood. 

Germain reflected a moment ; he then asked if the farmer of the Elms had 
not come to Fourche ? 

44 Yes,” they said ; “ he had passed on horseback a few minutes after the little 
girl.” 

“ Was he pursuing her ?” 

44 Ah ! you know then ?” said the innkeeper of the place, to whom he address- 
ed himself, laughing. “ Yes, certainly, he is well known for running after the 
girls : but I don’t think he caught this one — though, after all, if he saw her ” 

“ That is enough — thank you,” said Germain, and flying, rather than run- 
ning, to the stable of Leonard, he saddled la Grise, sprang on her back, and set 
off full gallop towards the forest of Chantlosc. II is heart beat tumultuously 
with anxiety and anger, and the perspiration ran from his brow ; he drew blood 
from the flanks of la Grise, who, seeing she was on the way to her stable, was 
quite ready to advance. Germain soon found himself at the place where he had 
passed the night beside the pond ; the fire was still smoking, and an old woman 
was picking up the provision of dead wood made by Marie. Germain stopped 
to question her ; she was deaf, and, misunderstanding all his interrogations, 
answered. 

41 Yes, mon garqon, this is the Mare au Diable. ’Tis a bad place ; you must not 
approach it without throwing in three stones with the left hand, and making the 
sign of the cross with the right : that drives away the evil spirits, otherwise 
misfortunes come on whoever goes round it.” 

44 1 am not asking you about that,”*said Germain, coming nearer to her, and 
speaking at the top of his voice. 44 L>id you see a girl pass here with a child ?” 

44 Yes,” replied the old woman, 44 he was drowned here, — the little child.” 
Germain trembled from head to foot, but happily the old woman continued, — 
44 It is a long time since that happened; in memory of the accident a fine cross 
was put up, but during a stormy night the evil spirits threw it into the water. 
You can still see one end of it. If any one Ipid the misfortune to rest here at 
night, it would be impossible for him to quit it before daylight ; he might walk 
and walk, he might travel a hundred leagues in the wood, and find himself still 
in the same place.” 

The imagination of the labourer was struck, in spite of himself, by what he 
heard, and the idea of the misfortune which, to justify the assertions of the 
old woman, must happen to him, so completely took possession of his mind that 
Tie ‘felt himself grow cold with fear. Despairing of obtaining other intelligence, 
he remounted his horse, and began to traverse the forest, calling Pierre with 
all his force, -and whistling, cracking his whip, and breaking branches of the 
trees, to fill the forest witn the noise of his movements, — then listening for a 
voice to answer him ; but he heard nothing but the. bells of the cows wandering 
among the underwood, and the wild cry of the pigs disputing for the acorns. 
At last the sound of a horse’s footsteps going in the same direction as himself, 
struck upon his ear, and a middle-aged man, dark and robust, dressed like a 
person of the middle class, called to him to stop. Germain had never seen the 
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farmer of the ElVns, but an instinctive feeling of rage made him guess imme- 
diately that this was him ; he turned round, and measuring him from head to 
foot, waited to hear what he had to say. 

“ Have you not seen a girl of about fifteen or sixteen, with a little boy, pass 
by here ?” said the farmer, affecting an air of indifference, though he was visibly 
agitated. 

“ And what do you want with her ?” answered Germain, without trying to 
disguise his anger. 

“ I might tell you that that docs not regard you, friend ; but &9 I have no 
reason for hiding it, I will tell you that she is a shepherdess whom I had hired 
for the year without having seen her. When she arrived, she appeared to me 
too young, too weak, for the work of a farm ; I told her so, and wished to pay 
for the expenses of her journey, but she went off in anger while my back was 
turned. She was in such a hurry that she even forgot some of her things, and 
her purse, which does not contain much — a few pence, perhaps. But as I had 
to pass by here I thought 1 might mee^With her, and restore to her what she 
had forgotten, and what I owe her.” f 

Germain’s heart was too honest for him not to hesitate on hearing this story, 
which, if not very probable, was at least possible. He fixed a piercing look on 
the farmer, who supported this investigation with great boldness °or great 
candour. 

u I wish to have nothing to reproach myself with,” said Germain, containing 
his agitation. “ She is a neighbour of mine, I know her, and she is probably 
hereabouts ; we can remain together, and wc shall undoubtedly find her.” 

“ You arc right,” said the farmer ; “ let us continue our search : however, 
if we do not find her when we come to the end of this path, I give it up, for I 
must take the road to Ardentes.” 

“ Oh, ho !” thought the labourer, “ I will not quit you, though I were to 
turn with you for the next twenty-four hours round the Mare au Diablc.” 

41 Stop ! * said Germain, suddenly fixing his eyes on a tuft of broom, which 
was singularly agitated. “Hola! oil! petit Pierre! is it you, my child?” 

The boy, on recognising his father’s voice, quitted the shrubs as nimbly as a 
kid, but perceiving that he was accompanied by the farmer, he stopped as if 
frightened, and stood uncertain. * 

“Come, my Pierre, come; it is me!” cried the labourer, leaping off his horse, 
and running to raise him in his arms. “ Where is la petite Marie ?” 

“ She is there hiding herself, because she is afraid of that ugly dark-looking 
man : and so am I.” 

“Never fear, I am here? Marie, Marie, it is me!” 

Marie approached, and when $he saw Germain, whom the farmer followed 
closely, she ran to him, and throwing herself in liis arms, clung to him os a 
daughter would to her father. 

“ Ah, good Germain ! ” said she to him, “ you will defend me ; I am not 
afraid with you !” 

Germain looked at her ; she was pale, her clothes were torn by the thorns 
where she had been running, seeking the thicket like the hunted hind. But 
there was neither shame nor despair on her face. 

“ Your master wishes to speak to you,” said he, still observing her features. 

“ My master!” replied she, proudly; “that man is not my master, and never 
shall be. It is you, Germain, who are my master! I wish you to take me back 
with you. I will serve you for nothing. 

The farmer advanced, feigning a slight impatience. 

“ Here, girl !” sajd he 5 “you had forgotten at my house something which I 
have brought you.” 

“No, sir,” auswered Marie, “I have forgotten nothing, and I have nothing to 
ask of you.” 
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“ Listen for a moment,** returned the farmer, “ I have something to say to 
you ; do not be afraid, — two words only ! *’ 

“ You may say them aloud, I have no secrets with you.*’ 

“ Come, at least take your money !’* 

“ My money ! You owe me nothing, thank God !** 

“ I thought so,’* said Germain, in an under tone. M But *tis no matter, Marie '; 
listen to what he has\o say to you ; for my part I am curious to know it — you 
will tell me afterwards. I have my reasons for this : go up to his horse, I will 
not lose sight of you.” 

. Marie took three steps towards the farmer, who, stooping on the pommel of 
his saddle, and lowering his voice, said to her, — 

“ Here is a louis d*or for you. You need not tdll what has passed, — you 
understand ! I will say that 1 have found you too weak for the work of the 
farm ; and some of these days, when I am passing by where you live, I’ll give 
you something more, if you have held your tongue. Perhaps you may be more 
reasonable by that time, in which cas^f will take you back with me. Or, if 
you like, I will go and talk to you about it this evening in the meadow, and 
bring you a present. What shall it be ? ” 

“There, sir, is the present I make you!" Replied Marie aloud, throwing his 
louis d’or in his face with some violence. “I thank you, and I beg of you to 
let me know when you pass by where I live ; all the young men will go to re- 
ceive you, because amongst us they admire the bourgeois who come to deceive 
poor girls. You will see that they will be ready for you !** 

“You are a liar, and have an impudent tongue!” said the farmer, fiercely, 
raising his stick with a threatening air. “You wish to make people believe 
what is not the case : but you shall not obtain money from me ; 1 know what 
such as you are capable of!” 

Marie drew back terrified ; but Germain seiafcd the bridle of the farmer’s 
horse, and shaking it violently, said, — 

“ I understand now, and I see what he is at. Dismount, my man, dismount ; 
you and I have an account to settle.” 

The farmer was not vei^y anxious to engage in the struggle ; he put spurs to 
his horse to free himself, and tried to strike the labourer’s hands m order to 
make him quit his hold ; but Germaih avoided the blow, and taking him by 
the leg, pulled him from his saddle ujjon the green, where he threw him to the 
earth. The farmer got on his feet and defended himself vigorously ; but his 
antagonist getting him under him, exclaimed, — 

“ Heartless wretch ! I could now thrash you soundly if I chose ; but I do not 
wish to harm you, and, besides, no correction could amend your conscience. 
However, you stir not from here till you have* on your knees, begged pardon of 
this young girl !’* 

The farmer, who was well acquainted with these sort of affairs, wished to 
make a joke of the matter. He declared that his sin was not so great, since it 
consisted only in words ; that he was quite willing to ask pardon, on condition 
that he might afterwards kiss the girl. He proposed that they should go to 
the next tavern, drink together a pint of wine, and part friends. 

*** “You are too contemptible!” exclaimed Germain, pushing his head to the earth. 
“Blush if you can, and try to follow the path des affrouteux* when you pass by us.” 

He then picked up the holly stick of the farmer, broke it on his knee to shew 
him the strength of his arm, and throwing from him the pieces with disdain, he 
took his son and Marie by either hand and went away, trembling with indig- 
nation. 

— - ■ . — « 

* A by-way which turns off from the principal street at the entrance of a village, 
and which borders the exterior. It is supposed to bo taken by those who fear to 
meet a merited insult, and wish to avoid being seen. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LA MERE MAURICE. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour they had traversed the heath, and were 
trotting along the high road, la Grisc neighing at each object which she recog- 
nised. Pierre related to his father all he had understood •»£ what had occurred, 
M When we arrived,” he said, “ that man came to speak to my Marie in the 
sheepfold, where we hatJ gone at once to see the fine sheep. I had got up into 
the manger to play, and that man did not see me ; so he bid good-day to my 
Marie, and kissed dier.” 

“ You allowed him to kiss you, Marie ?” said Germain, trembling with rage. 
“ I thought it was in token of good-will and welcome, — a custom of the 
country, as with us, the grandmother kisses the young girls who enter her 
service, as a sign that she adopts them, and intends to be as a mother to them,” 
replied Marie. A 

“And then,” pursued Pierre, proud of having an adventure to relate, 44 that 
man said something bad, something that she told me never to repeat nor re- 
member, therefore I forgot it as quick as I could ; but still, if m y petit pcrc 

wishes me to tell him what it was ” • 

“ No, no, Pierre, I don’t want to hear it, and you must never remember it.” 

“ Very well, I’ll forget it again,” replied the child. “ Well, then, that nuin 
seemed to be vexed, because Marie said slie would go away. He told her he 
would give her whatever she liked — a hundred francs I And then my Marie 
was angry, too ; so he came up to her as if he would hurt her, and I was fright- 
ened and ran to her, crying out : then he said, 4 What’s this ? Where does 
this child come from ? Put him out !’ and he took up his stick to beat me, but 
my Marie would not let hi inf and said to him, • We will converse afterwards, 
sir; I must now take this child to Fourche, and I can come back;' and the 
moment he went out of the sheepfold my Marie said, 4 Come along, my Pierre, 
let us get away as fast as we can, for that is a bad man, and he will only do us 
harm.* So we passed alon" behind the granges and through a little meadow, 
and went to Fourche to look for you ; but you were riot there, and they would 
not let us wait for you ; and then we saw'Matf man, on his black horse, following 
us, and we went on further and hid in the wood : he kept coining on, and each 
time we heard him we hid again, and whcli he passed we began running to get 
home ; and then, at last, you came and found us, and that’s the way it all hap- 
pened. I have not forgotten anything, have I, my Marie ?” 

14 No, Pierre, and that is all true. Now, Germain, you will bear witness for 
me to all our people, that if I cou)d not remain there, it was not for want of 
good will and inclination to work.” 

44 And you, Marie,” said Germain, 44 1 appeal to you if, when it is necessary to 
defend a woman and punish a scoundrel, a man of eight-and-twenty is too old. 
I should like to know if Bastien, or any other charming youth ten years younger 
than me, would not have been crushed by 4 that man,’ as Pierre calls him. What 
do you think ?” 

44 1 think, Germain, you have rendered me a great service, and I shall thank 
you for it all my life.” 

44 And that is all ?” 

44 Mon petit pere? said the child, 44 1 never thought of saying what you told 
me to Marie. I had no time ; but I’ll say it to her at home, and to grand- 
mother, too.” 

This promise of the child recalled Germain’s thoughts. He must have an 
explanation with his family, and in relating his complaints against the widow 
Guerin, must avoid telling them what other ideas had given him such clear- 
sightedness and inclination to severity of judgment. When wc are liappy and 
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proud, the courage to make others accept our happiness seems easily acquired ; 
but rejected on one side, blamed on the other, the situation becomes far from 
agreeable. 

Fortunately little Pierre was asleep when they reached the farm, and Germain 
laid him, without waking him, on his bed. lie then entered upon all the expla- 
nations it was necessary to give. The Pere Maurice, seated on his three-legged 
stool at the entrance ef the house, listened to him gravely, and though ho was 
disappointed at the result of the journey, when Germain, relating to him the 
widow’s system of coquetry, asked his father-in-law if Jic had the time to go 
the fifty-two Sundays of the year to pay his court, at the risk of being rejected 
in the end, the old man replied with an approving nod, — 

“ You arc right, Germain ; that could not be.” u 

And when he detailed how he had been obliged to bring back Marie, in order 
to save her from the insults of an unworthy master, le Pere Maurice again 
nodded and repeated. 

“ You were right, Germain; it liad^g be done.” 

When Germain finished his recital, and had given all his reasons, the father 
and mother-in-law exchanged a look and a sigh of resignation, and the head of 
the family arose, saying, — • 

“ Well, well ! the will of God be done : liking cannot be controlled 1” 

“ Come to supper, Germain,” said the mother-in-law. u It is a pity it can’t 
come about; but God has willed it otherwise, it seems, and we must look 
elsewhere.” • 

“ Yes,” added the old man, u as my wife says, * we must look elsewhere.’ ” 

Nothing more was said in the house on the subject, and when, on the next 
day, little Pierre rose with the lark, being no longer excited by the extraordi- 
nary events of the preceding days, he fell once more into the apathy usual to 
young peasants of his age, and forgetting all that occupied his mind, 
thought of nothing but playing with his brother and sister, and acting the man 
with the oxen and horses. 

Germain sought to forget, too, and began to work with double energy ; but 
he became so sad and so pre-occupied, that every one remarked the change. He 
did not speak to Marie, oV even look at her, and yet if he were asked in what 
meadow she was, or by what road shc» had passed, there was not an hour of the 
day in which he could not have answered for her, if he had been disposed. He 
dared not ask the old couple to brin* her to the farm during the winter, and 
yet he knew how badly she was circumstanced. But she did not suffer, and la 
Mere Guillette never could. comprehend how it was that her little provision of 
wood did not diminish, and how her shed was found filled in the morning when 
she had left it empty at night. It was the same with the barley and potatoes. 
Some one crept through the window of the Toft and emptied a sack upon the 
floor, without awakening a soul or leaving a trace. 

The old woman was at once uneasy and rejoiced. She bid her daughter be 
silent on the subject; saying, that if the miracle were known, she would be con- 
sidered as a witch. She shrewdly suspected that the devil had something to do 
with the matter ; but she was in no anxiety to quarrel with him by calling in 
.•the cur6 to exorcise him. She thought it would be time enough when Satan 
came to demand her soul in exchange for his benefits. 

Marie better understood the truth ; but she dared not speak of the subject to 
Germain, fearful of his recurring to his former ideas, and therefore affected to 
take no notice of the matter. 

One day, la M6re Maurice, finding herself alone in the orchard with Germain, 
said to him in a kindly tone, — “ My poor son, I think you must be ill ; you do 
not eat, you do not laugh, you speak less and less. Is it any one here, or our- 
selves, who, without knowing, and without intending it, have given you pain ?” 
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“ No, mother,” replied Germain ; “ you have always been as good to me as 
the mother who brought me into the world, and I should be an ingrute if I com- 
plained of you or your husband, or any one in the house.” 

“ Then it must be that the grief for your wife has returned. Instead of pass- 
ing away with time, your sorrow overcomes you, and you must really do what 
your father-in-law advises very wisely, — you must inarry again.” 

** Yes, mother, I should be very well disposed, but the*women you have pro- 
posed do not please me. When I see them, instead of forgetting my Catherine, I 
think of her more antI*iore.” 

“ It seems, Germain, that we have not been able to guess your taste. You 
must help us then, and tell us the truth. Surely there must be somewhere a 
woman made for you, for God never created one person without forming 
another to constitute his happiness. If, therefore, you Know where to find the 
wife that will suit you, be she handsome or ugly, old or young, rich or poor, wo 
have determined, my old man and me, to give our consent ; tor we are tired of 
seeing you sad, and wc cannot be happ/if you are not." 

“ Mother, you are too good, and ray father too,” replied Germain ; “ but your 
compassion can bring no remedy to my sorrow : the girl I love will not have 
me. «, 

“ Then she is too young ! To attach yourself to a young thing is a folly.” 

# “ Well, mother, 1 have the folly to attach myself to a young thing, and I 
blame myself for it. I do all I can not .to think of it ; but whether 1 work or 
whether I rest, whether at mass or in my* bed, with my children or with you, I 
think of it always, and of nothing else.” 

“Then it is fated, Germain! There is but one remedy, — that this girl 
changes her mind and listens to you. I suppose I must meddle in the affair 
myself, and see if the thing be possible. You must tell me then who she is, and 
what is her name.” 

“Alas! dear mother, I dare not, for you would laugh at me,” replied 
Germain. 

“ I will not laugh at you, Germain ; because you are in sorrow, and I would 
not add to it. Is it Franchette ?” 

“ No, mother, it is not.” 

“ Or Rosette ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Tell me, then, for I shall never have 4 done, if I must name all the girls in 
the country." 

Germain bent his head without reply. 

“ Well.” said la Mere Maurice, “ I will leave you alone for to-day, Germain. 
Perhaps you will have more confidence in me ; or your sister-m-law may 
know better how to question you. 

And taking up her basket, she proceeded to hang out her linen on the bushes. 
Germain did as children do, who make up their minds as soon as they see they 
are no longer taken notice of. He followed his mother-in-law, and tremblingly 
named “ la Guillette’s little Marie,” 

Great was the surprise of la Mere Maurice. It was the last she would have 
thought of ; but she had the delicacy not to express her astonishment, and to. 
make her reflection in silence. Then, perceiving that this silence overwhelmed 
Germain, she held out her bosket to him, saying, — 

“Come, is that any reason you should not help me in my work ? Carry 
this, and come and talk to me. Have you well considered this, Germain ? Aro 
you quite decided ?” 

“ Alas ! dear mother, it is no use to ask that. I should be indeed decided if 
I thought I could succeed ; but as I should not be listened to, I can only decide 
to cure myself as I best may.” 
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“ But if you cannot P” 

“ Everything lias an end, Mere Maurice. When the horse is too heavily 
laden, he falls. When the ox has nothing to eat, he dies.” 

“ That means to say that you will die if you do not succeed. God forbid, 
Germain ! I don't like for a man like you to say such things, for when he says 
them lie thinks them. You have great courage, and weakness is dangerous to 
the strong. Come, take hope ! I can’t conceive that a girl in such poverty, 
and to whom you do honour in seeking her, can refuse you.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is true ; she does refuse me.” 

“ And what reasons does she give ?” 

“ Thai; you have always been good to her, that her family owes much to 
yours, and that she would not displease you by .turning me from a rich 
marriage.” 

“ If she says that, it proves that she has good feeling, and it is very credit- 
able to her. But in telling you that, Germain, she does not cure you ; for 
she tells you, I suppose, that she lo\\s you, and that she would marry you 
if we consented.” 

“ Ah, that’s the worst of it ! She says her heart is not disposed towards 
me.” # 

“ If she says what she does not feel, the better to divert your thoughts from 
her, she is a girl that we should love, and we should pass over her youth in 
consideration of her great good sense.” 

“ Yes !” exclaimed Germain, struck with a hope which he had not yet 
conceived, “ that would be very sensible — very right in her ! But if she is so 
reasonable, I fear it is because she does not love me.” 

“ Germain,” said la Mdre Maurice, u promise me that you will keep quiet 
all the week, that you will not torment yourself, that you will eat, sleep, and be 
gay, as you used to be. I will speak to my old man, and if I can get liim to 
consent, you will then learn the real sentiments of the |*irl towards you.” 

Germain promised, and the week passed without Pere Maurice addressing 
him on the subject or appearing to suspect anything of the matter. Ilia son- 
in-law endeavoured to seem to be at case, but he became still paler and more 
anxious. * 

At last, on the Sunday morning in leaving mass, bis mother-in-law asked 
him what he had obtained from his bonne amie since their conversation iu the 
orchard. 

“ Nothing at all,” he replied : “ I have not spoken to her.” 

“ How then can you hope to persuade her if you do not speak to her ?” 

“ I never spoke to her but once,” replied Germain. “ It was when we were 
together at Fourche, and since that I have never said a word to her. Her 
refusal pained me so deeply that I had rather not again hear her tell me she 
does not love me.” 

“ Well, my son, you must speak to her now ; your father-in-law authorises 
you. Come f make up your mind ! I tell you it must be so, I will have it so ; 
for you must not remain in this state of doubt !” 

Germain obeyed. He arrived at la Guillette’s house with drooping head and 
discouraged mien. Marie was alone by the fireside, so pensive that she did not 
hear him enter. When she saw him before her, she sprang from her chair with 
surprise, and blushed deeply. 

“ Marie,” said he, seating himself near her, “ I come to tease and annoy you, 
I know ; but ‘ our man and woman' (designating, according to the custom of the 
country, the heads of the family) wish that I should speak to you, and ask you 
to be my wife. You will not, 1 know ; 1 do not expect it.” 

“Germain,” replied Marie, “you do really love me then?” 

T 
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“It displeases you, I know, but I cannot help it ; if I could change my mind, 
I should be only too glad. Look at me, Marie ; am I then so frightful r” 

“ No, Germain,” she replied, with a smile, “ your are much handsomer than 
I am.” 

“ Oo not laugh at me ; look at me with indulgence ; I have not yet lost a 
hair or a tooth. My eyes tell you that I love you. Look into my eyes then, 
it is written there, and every girl can read that writing.” 1 
Marie looked into his eyes with her usual frank innocence ; then suddenly 
turning away her head,* she began to tremble. 

“ What, then, I frighten you ?” exclaimed Germain. “ You look at me as if 
I were the farmer of the Elms. Do not fear me, I entreat of you — that is too 
hard ! I will say no bad word to you, I will not embrace you ; and when you 
wish me gone you have only to point to the door. Come, must I go that you 
may cease to tremble P” 

Marie offered him her hand, but without turning her averted head, or 
speaking. I 

“ I understand,” said Germain : “ you are kind, you pity me, you are sorry 
to make me unhappy, but you cannot love me ?” 

u Why do you say such things to me, Germain ?” said Marie, at length : 
“ you want to make me weep !” 

“ Poor girl ! I know your good heart ! but you do not love me, and you hide 
your face that I may not see your dislike, your repugnance. And I dare not 
even press your hand ! In the wood, when my boy slept, and you beside him, 
I nearly embraced you. But I should rather have died of shame than have 
asked you to let me, and I suffered martyrdom that night. Since then, I have 
dreamt of you always ! — in my dreams I embraced you, Marie ! And you — 
all that time you slept without a thought of me ! And now, do you know 
what I think of? I think, that if you turned and looked at me as I look at 
you — if your face approached mine, I should fall dead with joy. And you, you 
think that if such a thing happened, you would die of shame and anger.” 

Germain spoke as if in a dream, without knowing what he said. Marie still 
trembled ; but as he trembled still more, he was unconscious of it. Suddenly 
she turned ; her eyes were filled with tears, and she looked at him reproach- 
fully. Poor Germain believed this was tile finishing blow, and without waiting 
for his sentence he rose to depart ; but the girl stopped him, and throwing her 
arms round him, and hiding her face on his breast, she sobbed forth — 
w Ah, Germain ! you did not guess, then, that I loved you ?” 

At that moment nis son, who had been seeking him, entered the cottage at 
full gallop on a stick, with his little sister en croupe , who with an osier switch 
urced on this imaginary courser. L Germain, thus recalled to himself, lifted him 
rnnis arms, and placing him in those of his betrothed, exclaimed — 
u You have made more than one heart happy by loving me !” 
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Chapter I. 

In the month of April, 1831, a gentleman waited upon Mr* Ross, of No. 
— , Bedford-square, the referee of a young man, who ]wd replied to an adver- 
tisement inserted in the Times, for a person qualified to instruct the adver- 
tiser’s soA in the higher branches of the classics and mathematics. 

“ I am very particular in the matter of testimonials,” said Mr. Duncan, the 
gentleman, who had advertised, “ for I intend to give a liberal salary ; anti the 
party with whom I make an engagement must be quite respectable, and fully 
competent for the very responsible situation which he aspires to fill.” 

“ The young man, William Harding,” said Mr, Ross, “is very estimable. 
I am sure that I greatly respect him. His attainments are of no ordinary 
character, but he has one fault.” 

“ And that, sir ? — 

“ Casts his virtues and excellencies into the shade,” replied Mr. Ross. “ He 
has the misfortune to be a visionary.” 

“ Ah !” said Mr. Duncan, “ that is, indeed, a fault. A — a Radical politician, 
I presume V” 

“ Socially and politically, he is a visionary,” said Mr. Ross. “ He speaks at 
low Radical meetings, and talks Utopias.” 

“ I must apologise for troubling you, Sir,” said Mr. Duncan. “ I wish you 
good morning. The salary I shall give will be liberal ; the party, therefore, 
must be respectable. I am your servant, Sir.” 

William Harding, who, at the age of twenty-one, had married, for love, a 
portionless girl of twenty, sat that evening in the little back parlour which he 
rented at Islington. A very little back parlour — eleven feet by nine. Inpopu- 
lar phrase, you could not have swjing a cat therein. When his wife urged 
that circumstance as an objection to their longer remaining in it, he replied that 
lie did not wish to swing a cat. To*which,*she never failed to rejoin, that she 
did not suppose him capable of hurting a dumb animal ; still her objection 
was valid — a cat could not be swung there. 

“ When I get Mr. Duncan’s son to teach — ■” said William, on the night in 
question. • 

“ If you do get him !” interrupted the young wife. 

“ Well ; if I do !” continued Harding. “ And I have little doubt of being 
well recommended, Emma ; for I did justice to Ross’s stupid boy — I will buy 
you a satin dress with my first quarter’s salary.” 

“ 1 don’t want a satin dress, W illiam,” said the young wife. “ I am quite 
content with my present wardrobe.” 

“ Which contains two cotton gowns, and a worn-out silk one,” said Harding, 
laughing. 

“ You forget, William,” remarked Emma, “ that a satin dress is but one 
expense, and that I should want a suitable bonnet and shawl to wear with it.” 

“ There are bonnets and shawls to be bought, I suppose,” said her husband. 

“ Ob, plenty of them, William dear,” she replied, gaily. “ One only wants 
the money.” . . • 

“ Which I will earn,” said William. w I am to have eighty guineas a-year 
from Duncan—” 



The postman’s double knock resounded through the house. Shortly after- 
wards a note was brought in. It ran : — 

“ Mr. Duncan presents his. compliments to Mr. Harding, and regrets that, 
owing to the political opinions entertained by Mr. II., he must break off the 
negotiation pending between them ” 

Ilarding suffered the note to drop from his hand. 

“ This is Ross’s doing,” he said. 

“ Blame yourself,” replied his wife, peevishly. 44 This comes of you£ opinions 
about hanging. You know that Mr. Ross was more shocked at them than at 
anything.” 

“ My dear,” said poor William, 44 I only echoed the opinions of wiser men 
than myself.” 

“ And very wise you are,” said Emm * ; 14 your wisdom has lost you eighty 
guineas a year ; and I might have had a satin dress, and a shawl and bonnet.” 

44 My love,” began Ilarding. 

44 Don’t love me,” retorted his wife. 44 What had you to do with who was 
bung and who wasn’t ? Eighty guineas a year, and now you havn’t eighty 
farthings, and people will be hung just the same. You have done a line thing 
for yourself, upon my word.” 

44 Beccaria,” said William, 44 was of opinion ■” 

“ Oh, don’t talk to me, of your Beccarias : send to them for eighty guineas 
a-ycar, and see what they will say. You are always picking up some fine 
name or other, but send to any one of them, and ask them for a shilling.” 

44 But, my love,” pleaded poor William. 

44 1 am not your love, Mr. Ilarding,” rejoined the young wife, majestically. 
44 I might have gone to Mrs. Pcusnap’s next party — you may be sure she will 
invite us, and a pretty figure I should cut in a cotton gown, and my silk one is 
worn out, as you observed, — but your absurd notions, Mr. Harding, will blight 
my prospects everywhere; and 1 declare that Julia Copperbolt passed me in 
the street only last Monday was a week, and it was only because you talked so 
stupidly about every man's having a vote, — as if every man wanted a vote, 
and as if I wanted one ; and if I’m only a woman, havn’t 1 as much right as a 
man ? And it was only because!* you talked so like a fool — and I could see 
with half an eye what a fool you were— that Julia Copperbolt turned her 
head, and looked right into the baker’s shop that we were passing, because she 
wouldn’t acknowledge me.” 

44 My dear Emma,” began Harding. 

44 Mr. Harding, Sir, your Emma — yes, ill-luck to her, she is your Emma — is 
not dear to you. Her purse at this moment holds nine shillings ; that is all, 
Mr. Ilarding, that your Emma’s purse holds ; and this night you might have 
been engaged upon eighty guineas a year, which,” added Mrs. Ilarding, snap- 
ping her little fingers contemptuously, 44 you have flung away.” 

44 But, my love, said Harding, 44 It isn’t my fault if this Mr. Duncan is so 
absurd as to believe that I can’t teach his children Latin, and Greek, and Alge- 
bra, without thinking just as he does.” 

44 A man who has bis bread to earn,” observed the young wife, 44 has no 
business to think at all. It is a luxury, Mr. Harding, which he can’t afford.” 

She sank into a chair, and burst into a paroxysm of tears. What was poor 
Harding to t do ? This was the first scene that had occurred since their marriage. 
AH had gone on so smoothly hitherto. But it was a sad disappointment, and 
William felt for the poor girl-— she was but a girl, whose heart had sunk 
under it. 
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The next morning, as he was about to quit the house, the landlady accosted 
him in the passage. 

“If you could settle my little matter, Sir,” she said— she well knew that he 
could not ; — “I am sure that I wouldn’t have troubled' you, but 1 lutve a bill 
myself to meet to-day, and where can we go for money, as my dear late hus- 
band used to say, but where *tis owing ?” 

“ You must give me till to-morrow, Mrs. Brandy-wine," said Ilarding. 

“If you could do it to-day, Sir," urged the woman, who had overheard 
the conversation of the previous night, and knew that only nine shillings was 
left in Mra. Harding’s purse, of which elevenpence-halfpenny went that morn- 
ing for a loaf and butter. 

“ Upon my word, I couldn’t,” answered Harding. 

“ Because, if you remember, Sir, the agreement, when I consented to let you 
the apartments, was punctuality — you must recollect that, and the week is 
three days over, which is irregular.’’ 

Poor Ilarding, with dismay upon his countenance, backed towards the 
door. 

“ And if you could make it convenient to suit yourself with other lodgings 
in a week, I should be obliged, Mr. Ilaiding.” 

“ Very well, Mrs. Brandy-wine, I will,” said William, escaping into the street. 

When be returned home, he was* afraid to meet his wife. He felt like a 
guilty man, because Mr. Duncan bad rejected bis services. But she met him 
kindly, and told him that she had paid the week’s rent, and had money enough 
to last them a month longer. 

“ You have, Emma ?’* cried Ilarding, astonished. 

“ Don’t scold me,” she continued, looking into his face, with a sweet smile, 
“ I— bend your ear lower, William — I pawned my gold ear-rings during your 
absence. But we must seek a cheaper lodging, William dear, — we must have 
only one room. And indeed, and indeed, I shall not fret. You don’t know 
how brave I can be, for afl my foolishness last night." 

He caught her to his breast and k*sscd her. He knew not till that momeut 
how dear she was. % 

It was the time immediately preceding the passing of the Reform Bill, 
England was convulsed to the remotest extremities, and ^ondon was especi- 
ally agitated. The news had gone abroad that the iron railings in front of 
houses in the suburbs bad been forcibly Jorn up, and that the men in the 
manufacturing districts, and the Cornish miners, were preparing to march to 
the metropolis. Pawnbrokers, it was said, had experienced a run upon their 
establishments for second-hand guns and pistols. The crowd that was daily 
congregated in Parliament-street, and in the vicinity of both Houses, was so 
great, that members with difficulty reached the Senate. Meetings of the 
working classes, and of reformers generally, were every where held. Openly 
in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, where the eloquence of the orators electrified the 
multitude. 

“ You will join us to-night, Ilarding," said one of the popular speakers, who 
visited him that afternoon. 

lie dared not reply that he was engaged, for that would be a»lie, and he 
was ashamed to confess that his defection must be attributed to his wife’s 
influence. 
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44 I will attend, if I can,” he contented himself with saying. 

44 How ! are you growing lukewarm, Harding ?” said the other, reproach- 
fully. 

“ I am not, indeed,” replied Harding, stung by the accents of his friend. 
44 And, to convince you that I am as earnest as ever in the cause, I will join 
you to-night, and speak bolder tilings than any of you.” 

He returned from that meeting with elated spirits. Hi9 speech had gained 
him the notice of a n\ejnber of Parliament, who was present on the platform, 
and who made him his secretary, there and then. With the first quarter’s salary 
his wife was to have — it was a bargain between them — a new satin dress, and 
a suitable shawl and bonnet. The behaviour of Julia Copperbolt no longer 
preyed upon her mind, and she looked forward to Mrs. Peasnap’s party with a 
stout heart. . 

But what hope is there of human nature ? The member of Parliament had 
sundry conferences with an influential statesman, and voted against the Reform 
Bill at the next division. He wrote a very polite note to Harding, declining 
his future services, and enclosing a cheque for five pounds. 

44 We have made a mistake,” ran the note. 14 We cannot get reform in the 
present state of the nation, without revolution and subsequent anarchy, and to 
this I cannot consent, or be a party. Perhpps, in thirty or forty years, the coun- 
try will be prepared for the change. In the meantime, I should recommend 
you, my dear young friend, to moderate your political opinions. Take the good 
with the bad, and ours is a glorious constitution.” 

Harding sat dismayed. His wife read the note many times. 

44 Well, William,” she said, at last, “you must follow Mr. Weather vane’s 
advice \ you must moderate your opinions. You ain’t rich enough to have 
opinions. Oh, you’re going to be cross, I can see. Poor me must never speak 
a word. But I will think as 1 like, and that’s all about it.” 

He pooh-poohed her gently, and with a faint attempt at pleasantry, remind- 
ed her of a favourite apophthegm of her 6wn about the good fish that the sea 
always contained. 

44 But they won’t come to your net, William,’ ' she replied, 44 while you go 
on as you do. What are Gatton and old Sarum to you r * 

The fish in the sea seemed, indeed, to shun William Harding, for not an 
advertisement did he answer that produced him anything ; — not a situation 
that he sought for, did he get. The winter was coming on, too, and the 
strange fowl that were shot off the Battersea fields, told, according to the pro- 
phets, that it would be a severe one. They were now in one little room, aud 
poor Emma was reduced to the greatest strait in housekeeping. Moreover, 
she expected a small stranger, and what provision could she make ? 

44 1 havn’t even stuff for one little cap,” she said, pettishly, 44 and where 
are the socks and frocks to come from ?” 

44 They are sold ready-made, ain’t they ?" said William. 

44 Oh, what a foolish thing you are, William ?” his young wife replied. 44 As 
if money wasn’t wanted to buy them with.” 

44 1 forgot that necessary part of the business,” observed Harding ; 44 but 
perhaps, before many days ” 

44 You may catch a fish,” said Emma, finishing the sentence for him. 
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Harding’s father was yet living, but his wife’s relations were dead, except 
one brother, who was in Australia, trying his fortunes there. Harding’s father 
was a money-lender by profession, and dwelt in Finsbury. They parted to 
each other’s satisfaction about two months before Harding married the lonely 
little girl, who was yqt in mourning for her mother. He loved her certainly, 
but her loneliness won him more than her beauty. If he had been prudent, 
the world said, he would have remained single, for hov^ould a young man, 
whose father would not advance him one penny, keep a wife, wheu it was only 
with diffioulty, and by many privations, that he supported himself ? 

Harding’s difference with his father had respecf to the profession of the 
latter. The youth’s notions were strange and unsuited to the world. Have 
there not always been usurers ? But Harding, one day, read some letters of 
his father’s, which he should not, for dt?s soul’s peace, have read. You may 
efface the stain of blood, but widows’ and orphans* tears are indelible. When 
lie had read these letters, he asked his father how many creditors he had in prison. 

44 Three,” replied the old man, without a twinge. 

44 And how many post-obits do you hold ?” proceeded the youth. 

44 Not many now, Bill,” was the answer. 44 Only two.” 

44 What is your interest ?” demanded the son, growing bolder. 

44 It depends upon the value of tlid security,” said his father. 44 As low as 
twenty per cent. ; as high as one hundred and fifty. In Snooks’s case, 1 l^i 
two hundred.” 

44 Snooks is ruined, ain’t he ? M queried Harding. 

44 He is, the spendthrift,” answered the usurer. 

44 And how many more have you ruined, father ?” 

■ I ruined? They ruined themselves, Bill. They only came to me when the 
game went against them.” 

Harding retired from that conversation sick at heart. He began to despise 
his father. He could nof sit at meat in the house without choking. Was he 
squeamish in his virtue ? Let the world judge ; for he would now have been 
in no strait if he had not come to an open rupture with the old man. 

The winter had set in with more than its accustomed severity. Harding 
and his wife had managed to exist by parting with all they possessed to the 
pawn-brokers. They had nothing left to part with, and the little stranger was 
daily expected, with no provision made for the reception. 

How very hard and cold and selfish is the world, especially the world of 
London, to the poor ! Everything, from the splendour of fine houses to the 
gaudiness of shop-windows in the better streets, seems to twit them with their 
poverty, as though it were a heinous crime, and they stood without the pale of 
humanity. I will ever say that our social evils are greater than our political 
ones. We bow before the well-cut coat and the flounced silk dress, hut the 
warm manhood, fresh from the Great Maker’s fashioning, we look down on 
that , we despise that 9 unless the tailor or the milliner has covered it with flimsy 
trappings and dexterously tricked it out. Fearfully and wonderfully is this man 
made. He has quick sensibilities and tender affections. Ilis head aches as 
yours does, and his heart too. He loves his wife and children. His rough, 
coarse, honest, horny palm, has offered laborious worship in the early 
morning, when you, with head buried in pillow, were the hero of absurd 
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adventures in a stupid dream. He is your brother — your better, though 
your rent-roll dates back for centuries — Youn better, too, O radical re- 
former, who with coat of superfine Saxony babblest at London Tavern aud 
elsewhere about Universal Suffrage, alteration of the currency, and shun- 
nest, with eye askance, thy fellow-reformer, clad in fustian. Alter the cur- 
rency ? Yes, but alter thy heart first : and know this, that of a truth, never was 
a proud man, or a man who scorned his fellow, the model of a good republic. 

We are all guilty, .dtr which of us will take the artisan, in mechanic’s dress, 
by the arm ? Aud will the artisan on good wages hail the mere doer of 
errands ? Let us not fume about aristocracy. There is no aristocracy so 
repulsive in its tone as that which exists among the woi king-classes. 

Harding, now that he was poor and ill-clad, — for his better garments were 
in the pawnbroker’s keeping, was browbeaten in turn by the butcher, the 
baker, the greengrocer, and by the.Vnan who sold coals and wood. The 
pot-boy at the neighbouring tavern treated him with insolence. Fine dames, 
the wives of tradesmen, scowled at him. The shoemaker who mended his 
boot tossed his shilling into the till, as if it were bad money, and stared at 
him as if he were a suspicious character. The policeman turned on his heel 
as he passed, to scrutinise him ; and if he loitered at a shopwindow, bade 
him move on. The crossing-sweeper bespattered him with mud, and did not 
ask his pardon. The very dogs, so Harding thought, copied the churlish - 
#ss of their masters, and met him with teeth displayed. It was no fancy, — 
the dog reflects, as a mirror, the character of his owner, and will chase a 
beggar till his legs are weary. 

14 To-day there will be three of us,” said the young wife, one morning. “ I 
feel too ill to get up. William, dear, light the lire, will you, and spread the 
breakfast things ?” 

Harding obeyed, almost sullenly. 

“ There is no butter,” he said presently. 

/‘No, love ; only dry bread. I am not hungry.” 

“/am!” cried the young man, with a frown. “ You think of nobody but 
yourself, Emma.” * 

“ Yes, 1 do,” she replied, meekly ; “ but I can’t make butter.” 

“ Ilavn’t you anything,” he said, “ that will get it ?” 

44 There isn’t one halfpenny in the room, W illiain,” was the response. 

44 1 know that,” he said ; “ but something convertible ? — something to pawn ? 
You know what I mean.” 

44 There are my boots,” she answered, 14 1 shan’t want them for a month. 
You can get a shilling on them.” 

He caught them from the floor and went out. Was the butter wholesome 
that morning, purchased with the young wife’s boots ? 

Such scenes as these are frequent ! — seek them in the next street. But, 
great God ! how they demoralise ! Preach away, priest, with 4< forty parsou 
power preach away, and duly take thy tithe ! Art thou harassed in the 
attainment of the difficult bread ? 0 bread- finding is stem work to the most 

of us, believe me. Dost hunger and thirst ? Art cold o’nights ? — o’days, 
too ? Eats into thy heart the acid poverty, souring the milk of human kind- 
ness ? Turn the brightness of thy countenance from the well-cushioned pews 
to the hard seats of wood, where the poor sit ! 
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Tiie breakfast finished, and tlie young wife’s boots, in part, consumed as but- 
ter, William Harding lighted his pipe, and seated himself before the fire, 
placing a foot upon each hob of the stove. 

' “ Am I to remain here and die, William ?” said Emma, presently/ “ I have 
already told you that there will be three of us before the morning.” 

“ Would you have me beg or steal, which?” he retained, hastily. “Will 
any doctor come into such a hole as this, or a nurse either, without first having 
their nionty paid down to them ?” 

“ Then l am to die,” said the poor girl, beginning ft) weep. “ O William, I 
would have made the man ashamed of himself who would have said such a thing 
of you.” 

“ Don’t grumble, don’t Emma,” he implied. “ What am I to do ? I declare 
that I could hang myself as readily as L could look at a rope.” 

“ 1 will pray to God for both of us, then,” she said, “ But oh! William, if 
you should ever marry again — ” 

“ That’s it — that’s her way,” cried Harding*. “ I had need be patient. Fine 
consolation she gives me! Such a helpmate as I have got.” 

Strange contradiction! He had left his father because be had made widows 
destitute, and had eaten orphans’ bread; and now he could treat a young wife, 
a young mother almost, in a manner so brutally selfish. 

He started up presently, and vowing that he would get money somehow 
and somewhere, left the room without further explanation of his intentions. 

Through the streets, threading the crowd, tearing along as if for a wager. 
It came on to snow. Children gazing through windows in snug apartments, 
clapped their little hands at the pretty white feathers that the heavens were 
shedding on the earth. People well w rapped in coats and shawls only hurried 
home the faster, anticipating warm fire, and tea and toast at nightfall. But 
the poor gnashed their teeth, and the rheumatism gnawed their limbs. 

So thick and fast, that the light of day being intercepted by the falling 
flakes, tradesmen lighted the gas in tjieir shops, and muttered that profits had 
need be great. So thick and fast, that drivers of vehicles moderated their 
speed lest they should run down adventurous individuals, who were bent upon 
crossing the streets at all hazards. So thick and fast, that churches and large 
edifices loomed through the mist in half-chaotic shape, or seemed about to fade 
aw'ay altogether, as in a dissolving view. 

Whither bent? He knew not. Only to get money somehow and some- 
where. A strange notion that he might find a purse upon the pavement took 
possession of him, and he walked and walked till every thread in his garments 
was soaked by the wet, cold, penetrating snow. 

We do not know when we talk of the trials of poverty what those trials are. 
We but faintly appreciate the sufferings of the poor. It is not the bodily pain 
that is the real evil. The wound that the soul gets in the unequal conflict 
with the world is the only enduring pain. That endures; that lingers. The 
hunger of to-day, the cold and pain of to-day, are forgotten in the feasting and 
warmth of to-morrow; but the slight and insult that lacerate the soul, in too 
many cases, yield hideous harvest in after years. 

Except in the noblest natures, which are rare in any cpK: but with such 
natures, M poverty,” to use the words of a great German, u is but as the pain 
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which attends the piercing of the young maiden’s cars, who hangs beautiful 
jewels in the wound.” 

It could not have been wholly by chance — for is there in the universe such 
a thing as chance ? — and certainly it was not by intention, that Harding found 
himself in Finsbury, near to where his father dwelt. The old house where 
his childhood and youth and dawning manhood had been spent, stood before 
him. It rather seemed to have risen up before him in his walk than to have 
waited in the old sp^t^for his approach. But there it was, the house where 
his mother died — he was not a twelvemonth old then — and where his father 
had reaped such gains, as, when society is improved, will be offered to no 
man’s sickle. But even' usurers’ wealth is not always tangible, and will not 
unfrequently resolve itself into waste paper. 

How he found himself with his finger on the knocker he did not clearly 
know. The startled servant let him pass without a note of recognition, and he 
was immediately in his father’s presence. 

“ Zounds, Bill ! — the carpet — you'll spoil the carpet with the snow, boy. 
Havn’t you got an umbrella ?” ' 

He had been, mentally, in a fog up to this point ; but now he perceived 
that he was everywhere whitened, like a twelfthcake. 

“ It’s a Brussels, and nearly new,” theVisurer continued. “ You can’t hurt 
the oil-cloth in the kitchen. Run down there, and dismiss the girl. So you 
are come buck to the old man,” he added, when they were alone in the lower 
region of the hour. 11 1 expected it. Well, I’m forgiving. Shall I kill the 
fatted calf, eh?” 

“ I want some money, father,” said the young man, doggedly. 

“No? Do you now ? Dear me!” cried the elder Harding, with feigned 
surprise. 

“ Getting it from you is better than stealing, perhaps,” the son proceeded, 
“ and I shall rob if you don’t let me have it. I know what you will say — that 
I once affected to be squeamish about the, way yOu got your money. Well, I 
did. But I am cured of that, I hope. I see that we should all be honest if we 
could, but when we can’t ” 

“ Aye, when we can’t,” said his father, taking up the sentence, “ what then?” 

“ Why,” said William, we make the best of circumstances. I have made the 
best of mine, and come to you to aid me.” 

“ To aid you ? Just what other people do. They com^to me to aid them ,” 
said the usurer. “ But there’s tfae wrong I do them. I do aid them, and my 
son cuts me for my inhumanity, though I’ve had them here before now ready to 
go down on their knees for help.” 

“ I am not going down upon my knees, father ; but I want fifty pounds. — Let 
me have it,” said the young man. 

“ Fifty pounds ; — that’s a large sum. On — on good security, Bill ?” 

•* On the devil,” replied William, pettishly, “ or,” he added, with a grim 
smile, “ you may take a postobit.” 

“ Which means that you will pay principal and interest after my death,” said 
the money-lender. “ Til do it. 

“ Eh ?* said the son, rising his eyelids. 

“ I’ll do it,” repeated the usurer. “ That is,” he added, “ at two hundred 
per cent — not a farthing less, Bill, because it may turn out that there will be no 
assets. At L a cool two hundred, payable at my death.” 

The young mflMooked at his father’s feet. “Well,” he said, presently— 
for he thought of the young wife at home — “ as you will. I’ll sign to it.” 
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He was about to follow the old man for the purpose, but the latter mo- 
tioned him back, and said that the Brussels carpet was nearly new. 

“ Won't you take a little of something, Bill ? A glass of sherry and a bis- 
cuit,” he said, when the requisite forms had been complied with. w Do let me 
prevail upon you.” 

The other counted* the gold before he replied. 

“ If you will give me a fresh bottle, and let me draw the cork, and fill for 
myself, I will take two or three glasses,” he said. 

The usurer seemed puzzled. 

“ Why a fresh bottle ?” he asked. 

“ Because you may poison the decanter, dear father,” returned his son. 

“ 11a, ha !’* chuckled the old man. “ 'fizzy,” calling the servant, “ bring 
a bottle of sherry from the cellar; vrs’ll drink,” he added, when the woman 
had executed the order, “ to the health of Mrs. Harding. Eli ? Shall we ?” 

His son tossed off four glasses of wine without replying, and with a rough 
farewell, left the house. lie took a cab, at the first stand, and having 
called to treat with a doctor on the way, rejoined his wife after three 
hours’ absence. She had not been left alone all this while. Harding found 
a woman, the wife of a fellow-lodger, in the room, who was employed in airing 
some baby-linen before the fire, whife the contents of a small saucepan were 
simmering away upon the hob. 

“ I’ve made bold, sir,” she said, when he entered, “ to look in upon your good 
lady.” 

She seemed half afraid of him, as if her Samaritan deed had merited re- 
proach. Bending first over the bed to kiss the little enduring creature, whose 
heart had been so full for many and many a long day, and whisper bis ad- 
ventures in her ear, lie advanced and shook the friendly neighbour by the hand. 

“ It’s so good of you, Mrs. Merrythought,” he said ; “ but you women are 
always so considerate. I don’t know what, we men should do without you.” 

She had something to say to him, *>f which she did not know how to ac- 
quit herself in his wife’s hearing ; so, feigning to believe that she heard her 
husband’s voice in the passage, she opened the door and went out upon the 
landing-place, where she stood coughing and beckoning to attract his notice. 
He had stepped across to the bedside, however, to kiss his little wife once 
more, and she was obliged to call him by his name. 

“ There’s a nice doctor,” she said, when he had joined her without the apart- 
ment, “ as did for me when my last was born. If you don’t mind goin^ to him, 
and using my husband’s name, sir, I’m sure he would come, and wait for his 
money till it was quite convenient. And then,” she added, checking his dispo- 
sition to speak, “ as for a nurse, I’ve sent my eldest son over to Poplar for Mrs. 
Boss — may be you’ve heard of Mrs. Boss, sir P I once was housemaid to a lady 
she attended, and then she said — I wasn’t married then, sir, or even keeping 
company — ‘ Cheekey,* she said — Cheekey was my maiden name, sir — 1 when it 
comes to your turn, my girl, my name is Boss, and I lives, when I’m at home, 
which ain’t often to be sure, in Tozer-street, Poplar.’ And every one of my 
eight, sir, she has been the nurse to ; and a good nurse she is, whigh I can put 
my oath to if you wish.” 

“ My good Mrs. Merrythought,” said Harding touched by her kindness, “ I 
have already provided a doctor, but I am greatly your debtor for Mrs. Boss.” 
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We are the slaves of stone and wood and iron, I wish we could import 
somewhat of the Hindoo philosophy into our religion. This apparently solid 
earth — these clouds that go tearing along in a strong wind, an hundred miles 
au hour they say — that sun and moon, those stars, how wo are cheated into a 
belief of their real existence ! When the fact is, that the landscape I saw 
last night, in that foolish dream 1 had, was just as real as they. I awoke, 
and the landscape was nought. But I passed from that delusion to another, 
and fancied the bed and the chair and the window to be real, when/ like the 
landscape in my dream, they were only apparitions. We are the slaves of 
matter— of substance (forgetting the meaning of that word Substance, which 
implies that which stands, or exists , under appearances.) But in all ages, 
there have been seers among the rneif, whose names endure as household 
memories, who have discerned the truth, and have roundly asserted it. Others, 
venturing half-way, admit Time to be a delusion : but if Time, then also must 
Space be a delusion, for I can only traverse from one point of space to another 
in Time, and it would require many years for a cannon ball to reach the sun. 
And that Time is a delusion, let every one know who can remember how 
short the hour seemed that was passed \\\jh a pleasant friend, and how long it 
w as when he spent it upon the rack of anxiety. Sixty minutes, being real and 
independent of the mind, must be always of the same length in all circum- 
stances. But we perceive that an hour may be as a day, a week, when we 
spend it in terrible expectancy, and the messenger delays. And for Space- 
yesterday the journey appeared to me so short, and to-day it was so long, yet 
I did not lengthen it by ten paces. Yet if the distance were real, and inde- 
pendent of my mental condition, it must have been on both occasions of the 
same extent. We are the slaves of matter ; but this matter is an arrant 
cheat, and we are the constant dupes of its imposition. 

Is it not so with us, when God sends 4 new ray of his Divinity upon earth, 
and wc say a child is bom ? We are the slaves of Matter again in those 
little human limbs which are only the form that our thought has taken, 
and are as unreal as Time and Space. The miniature man or woman is two 
spans long. I can measure its length by extending my hand twice, but that 
act of extension implies Space, and is done in Time. I say we are the dupes 
of matter. 

Quitting the region of metaphysics, however, — which is no dim haze, as 
divers persons would have us believe, — let us see whether the baby-clothes 
which had swathed the limbs of Mrs. Merrythought’s last, required any mend- 
ing before they w’ere ready for their new office. No ; in no one instance ; so good 
had baby Merrythought been. Very soon the doctor arrived in a cab, and 
Mrs. Boss was dropped at the end of the street, by an omnibus. Very fat 
Mrs. Boss, and very good-natured and obliging. Her warm heart, moreover, 
like her body, seemed ever on the increase, and she daily became greater, in 
two senses. 

“ It will be the death of me,” she said, as she followed Mrs. Merrythought up 
the stairs, which were by mishap very narrow. “ I never can do it. I never 
can — that’s for certain.” 

“ Eli ?” said Mrs Merrythought, M What’s amiss ?” 
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“ Can it be expected of me ?** proceeded Mrs. Boss, baiting to pant more at 
her ease. 44 Is any one so ridiculous as to suppose I could do it ? If the door- 
way is as narrow as the stairs, when I once get into the room, I shall be like a 
cork in a bottle, and as difficult to get out again " 

44 Ah !’’ remarked Mrs. Merrythought, gravely. 44 I see.” 

44 See, child ! Yes, and so do I sec it. It can't be done. Positively, I'm 
stuck fast already," said Mrs. Boss, 44 and tighter lacing would be of no use, bless 
you." 

“ I suppose it wouldn't," returned Mrs. Merrythought. » 

44 Not a bit of it," said the nurse. 44 You may as well ask me to creep through 
a key-holt* as to get up and down these stairs half-a-dozen times a-day." 

44 Well, I must wait upon you — you shan’t have to leave the room," said Mrs, 
Merrythought, who always did her best to diminish difficulties. 

“ Is the room a large one ?” gasped Mrs. Boss. 

44 Not a very large one," replied Merrythought, faltering. 

“ It’s small, — isn’t it ? don't deceive me," said the nurse anxiously. 

44 Well, it is smallish,” answered her friend. 

M I never can, — It's of no use," said Mrs. Boss. 44 I want air. I must havfll 
air, or perish, — its my nature." <* 

44 But you must come up," said Mrs. Merrythought, 44 now you are got so far. 
You can’t turn upon the stairs, and you can’t go down backwards. You must 
come up, if it’s only to turn in the room and go down again." 

The good, unwieldy woman seemed struck with this suggestion, and ap- 
plied herself anew to the task of mounting. Once in the room, and recovered 
in some measure, she turned her eyes upon the little wife she had come to 
tend. 

44 Pretty lamb,” she said, compassionately, to Mrs. Merrythought, 44 and is it 
her first ? Deary me, what a many ladies 1 have nursed, whose first it was, and 
hoped to be the last; and L said, — No, please God; for Scripture says, they 
shall be like olive-branches round about your table." 

44 You won’t go home again, — promise you won’t,” said Mrs. Merrythought, 
who saw that with the increased facility of breathing, she was waxing into the 
best of humours. 

Mrs. Boss did not reply, but set h<jrself%> survey the room, the walls of 
which she swept with her eyes, and rested her gaze upon the window. 

It was a very small window. If wishing could have made it larger, Mrs. 
Merrythought would have had it as big as a shop-front. 

44 You can try how you feel for one night, It least, nurse," she said. 

“ Don’t leave me, please don't," said Kmma Ilarding, 44 1 see you are kind and 
good, and you shall be made as comfortable as possible." 

44 And I won't leave you, my pretty dear, said Mrs. Boss ; 44 make up your 
mind to that. As, many a time, the doctor has said to me, — Boss, you’re worth 
your weight in gold, — which it’s not for me to say that I am ; but I won’t leave 
you, my lamb, till you can go strong about the house." 

The doctor, who had been talking with Harding below-slairs, now came in. 
Ilarding remained in Mrs. Merrythought’s room, surrounded by an army of 
children, and took a cup of tea and a mutton chop with her husband, who, 
being the father of eight, did his best to entertain his fellow-lodger, whom he 
now met for the first time. 

“ A man," he said, 44 is naturally pulled down at these times. I was, myself, 
with all my eight. Jack, you dog, let the cat alone — (this, parenthetically, to 
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the third, who was always a graceless urchin with a cat.) Tom, if you suck 
your thumb, I’ll put you to bed,— -(this to the seventh). You know, Mr. 
Ilarding, a man that can feel at all, must feel on such occasions. What do you 
say to a pipe f” 

“ Tliank*ye,” returned Harding, “ Til smoke one/' 

“I think,” remarked Merrythought, reaching his tobacco, “that of all 
animals, — and they tell us that man is an animal, — we arc? the most dependent. 
There’s my Joe, there, the eldest, — he's twelve years old, and not able to help 
himself yet, and won% properly these four or five years." Joseph Merry- 
thought hung down his' head, as if his helplessness were a crime. “ But, there, 
for that matter/' his father added, “ if you come to philosophy, I dpn’t know 
where you may end. That philosophy bothers me, Mr. Harding.” 

“ Yes, very likely/' said Harding, who was not much interested. 

“ Oh, but it does, though," proceeded Merrythought, who wished to consi- 
der himself contradicted. “ How shall we account for a whale’s not being a 
fish, eh? And yet, they tell us, it isn’t one. Now, can you answer that ?” 

“ I can’t, indeed,” replied Ilarding, who was disinclined to talk. 

% “ If we come to philosophy, we had need light two candles, for wc shan’t, see 
ith one, I can tell you. I have pipped into these things, I have. Have you 
been much of a reader, Mr. Harding ?” 

‘ Yes, — pretty well — tolerable,” yawned poor William, who was getting 
sadly tired of his host’s conversation. 

But he had to endure it for an hour longer, at the expiration of which period 
Mrs. Merrythought ran into the room, and bade him bless his stars, for it was 
all over, and the girl — a girl it was — was such a little love. The young 
father hurried off to see his baby, and then bethought himself of getting a 
bed out. 

After deducting recent expenses, and redeeming his own and wife’s garments 
from the pawnbroker’s, Harding found himself, in a month’s time, possessed of 
thirty-eight pounds. With thirty-eight pounds, you may go, on seven hundred 
and sixty occasions, to the pit of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and see Shakspcare 
played from the restored text. If you have only thirty-eight pounds in the 
world, I don’t think that would be the best way of spending it. Harding 
proposed twenty schemes for profitably investing that very moderate sum, but 
he could not satisfy himself with any one of them. He at last determined to 
advertise in the newspapers for an engagement as a Classical Tutor ; and 
while awaiting the result, to fall back upon his fortune. 

Accordingly, the readers of tVe Times were one morning informed that a 
gentleman, thoroughly competent to instruct in the advanced classics, and 
conversant with the higher mathematics, was open to an engagement. The 
next day, Harding, calling at the library to which, as signified in the adver- 
tisement, letters were to he addressed, found a letter, which, upon perusal, he 
pronounced to he satisfactory. He was yet more satisfied, when he visited 
the writer on the following morning, and was engaged as an instructor in the 
Classics, without preamble or delay. The party with whom he treated was 
a youth of nineteen or thereabouts, who announced himself as his own master, 
and independent of all control. 

“ I am an aspirant, Mr. Harding,” he said. “ I have not been badly educated, 
fcut I want finishing off. I think you are just the person I want. Don’t think 
me rude, if at this early stage of our acquaintance, I ask you what your politics 
are, and what are your views of humanity ?*’ 
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Harding did not immediately reply, for he was puzzled. There was about 
this youth, who proclaimed himself independent of all authority, such a cool- 
ness of procedure, — such an assumption of superiority, which, while it did not 
offend him — it was too delicate and refined for that, — took him greatly aback 
when he looked at the other’s beardless face. 

“ I am liberal in mjr opinions,” he said, presently, “ but I never speak of my 
politics where they are not agreeable.” 

“You are liberal in your opinions,” returned the youth. “Then we are 
friends, I am a Radical, and something more, Mr. llarding.” 

Ilardiug replied that he was glad ; — he did not know what to say. 

“ I write,” proceeded the youth. 

“ Indeed,” remarked Harding. 

“And publish,” the other rejoined, “ under the signature of Philo- Junius.” 

“I — I am not familiar with your— ” 

“With my writings. I suppose not. They appear in a penny weekly 
publication, called * The Startler/ It isn’t much, but it possesses a merit, 
as being the herald of the People’s Press. Startling publications will appea% 
in scores by-and-byc. We have no People’s* Newspaper yet ; — we shall, here- 
after, have one. There may be a hard struggle to establish it, but it will come, 
and it will utter stern truths.” 

Harding had been distressed for the bread that is so difficult to get, and his 
young wife had hungered for it, and they had known much sorrow. He had 
almost denied principles, and forsaken honesty in his trials. He had confessed 
to his father, that honesty was good, while it could be adhered to, but must be 
parted with on an emergency. In the presence of this young enthusiast he 
felt shame and contrition. Boldero, — for such was the youth’s name, only 
needed encouragement to enter, at length, into his views of the future. The 
tutor and the pupil had much rich discourse that day, and at parting, they 
believed each other’s destination to be that of a glorious Reformer. One had 
been twenty-two years in' the world, and the other nineteen, and they believed 
in the perfectibility of human nature/ Fools ! 

Which was to b~ 'iupil, and which the tutor ? 


Chapter Y. 

Mrs. Peasnap’s Christmas party had proved a failure. The beef was 
over-roasted — burnt, as Mrs. Peasnap avowed, even to tears, to a kitchen 
cinder ; and the pudding, owing to an accident it met with in the pot, was 
broken into fragments and watery. The guests, not relishing their dinner, 
were gloomy. Peasnap’s jokes scarcely excited a smile. The port was 
muddy, and the brandy, obtained in lieu of a debt, was British and fiery. 
The sherry was pronounced thin, and even the veteran drinkers preferred 
gooseberry negus, of which they sipped a thimbleful every half-hour till 
tea-time. The holly-berries were pale contrasted with the hue of Mrs. 
Peasnap’s indignant cheeks. 

Hence it was that Mrs. Peasnap resolved to give another party, which 
should prove a triumph, and efface all remembrance of the 1 Christmas 
mishap. Her husband went into the city and made a treaty with a wine- 
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merchant. Claret and Champagne, in limited quantities, was the result $ 
and Peasnap, encouraged by his wife, even went to such lengths as to hire 
a frosted silver claret-jug and finger-glasses. Moreover, he engaged Chim- 
panzee, the celebrated comic singer, and Maudlin, who excelled in senti- 
mental recitative. 

Emma Harding was a proud little woman when she received a note scaled 
with two beak-embracing doves, and containing an invitation to Mrs. 
Peasnap’ s lady day par f y for herself and husband. Going indeed, was out 
of the question, unless William hinted at the long-promised satin dress, 
which he did that night, and hade her huy^it the next morning. 

The satin purchased, und “ madc-iip” « jig aecond-ratc hand, the next 
consideration was the baby. Could Slr<^fSi%pare one night from her 
ordinary avocations ? * > f 

The afternoon of the Peasnap party'.arriWd, and brought with it Mrs. 
Boss. It was not without some irresolution, however, that Emma resigned 
the infant to her care. She stood wavering — Should she, or should she 
not? The dear, good, motherly Boss would take golden care of the 
jewel, she knew well. 

“ As my own, I will,” said Mrs. Boss, “ and my own I have, thank God, 
who ploughs the salt, salt ocean at this moment, in one of his blessed Majesty’s 
ships." 

44 £ have soaked the tops and bottoms," said Emma, “and you will only have 
to keep the saucepan simmering. And if you should want it, the Godfrey’s on 
the muntlcbhelf.’ 1 

“ No, my dear,” replied Mrs. Boss, “ I won’t hear of it. That's not my 
plan. Some may, but I never do. Godfrey, I always will maintain, is 
unnatural." 

When Emma joined her husband, she found him engaged in reading a 
note, which a lad bad just delivered to him. 

“ Emma," he said, “ you must go alone to Peasnap ’s.” 

44 Eh ?” she exclaimed. “ William, dear ?” 

ft You must go alone to Peasnap's,” h6 repeated. 

44 Why cannot you come ?” she anxiously inquired. * 

“ I can’t,” he curtly answered, “ Remember me kindly, and say that sudden 
business— particular business — there, you know what to say." 

“ I don’t, indeed,” she replied innocently. “ And you frighten me, William. 
For God's sake tell me what you mean ! Are you going to prison ?” 

“ To prison,” he rejoined, laughing. “ No, no. Say at Peasnap’s that I 
couldn’t come. There is no need to be more explicit.” 

She looked at the lad, who had retired to a little distance, but his face 
revealed nothing, 

“ I will call and fetch you home,” added Harding. 

“ Very well,” she said, dolefully. 41 You know best/* 

44 And act for the best,” he returned. 44 Come, I will see you to Peasnap’s.” 

He spoke apart to the lad, who immediately shot forward with boyish 
alacrity. Then he walked with his wife, in silence, to the corner of the street 
where Peasnap dwelt, and quitting her there, hurried in the direction of 
Boldcro’s residence. 
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In the front of the house where Boldero lodged, a man was standing 
dressed like an artisan, who, when he saw Harding approaching, advanced 
and met him. 

“ Mr. Harding ?” he said. 

“ That is my name/’ replied William. 

“ Secretary of the P. F. D. ?” 

“ What motive have you in questioning me ?” 

“ You have just received a note from Mr. Boldero ?’ ,_ 

“ I have.” 

“ You vere about to visit him when I .accosted you.” 

u I was.” 

“ Mr. Boldero has been sndd^lj^aUed from home. lie will see you at the 
usual hour at the usual place.*/, ifT *■ 

“ You,” — said Harding, M ari y^f^fthe P. F. D. ?” 

“ T joined last Monday. Mr. Boldero knows me well. I have already been 
trusted." 

“ I am glad of it. I like your face. Give me your hand.” 

“ With pleasure. I hear of you everywhere. My motto, like yours, is 
Death to the Tyrants .” 

Harding slightly frowned. 

“ 1 shall perhaps meet you to-niglit,” he said. 

“ Undoubtedly, I shall be present.** 

“ I will then talk further of this Death to the Tyrants ' ' 

It was now five o’clock, and Harding had three hours to wait before he 
could join Boldero. He thought, at first, of retracing his steps, and sitting 
down to Peasnap’s dinner. But he re-considered. Whom should he 
meet there? What was Peasnap himself but a witless jester? He would 
be plagued to death with his host’s conundrums. lie shuddered as he 
thought of dull addled brains which the wine would heat into unnatural 
activity. He walked irresolutely down two or three streets. It began to 
rain, and he had no umbrella. Should he return home to Mrs. Boss ? 
Iler gossip would distract him. He turned into a better sort of tavern, 
and ordered a glass of brandy and water and a cigar. The parlour was 
filled with people, but as he was not spoken to, he felt himself alone. 
The newspaper was engaged, but the waiter offered him the Black Book — 
the Newgate Calendar of the priests and the aristocracy. He turned over 
its well-thumbed pages. Its contents he already knew well, — its column 
after column of legalised depredation in the shape of pensions. He read 
and read. His hair almost stood erect. Has not yours over the same 
pages? Mine has. 

“ Death to the tyrants,” cried a voice near him. The speaker was seated at 
tlic next table. 

“ We of the P. F. D. say so,” added another voice. 

Ilarding looked at these men. They were unknown to him. But the 
P. F. D. had augmented their numbers greatly during the last week, for 
the popular commotion was at its highest. 

At half-past seven, he directed his course towards Westminster. It 
had ceased to rain, and the stars shone down brightly, beautifully. Peo- 
ple were gathered in the streets, talking sedition. Above, the sky was 
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calm, holy. But there were perhaps miserable beings in those distant 
worlds — if they were worlds — and wretched ghls, who driven to crime for 
want of the difficult bread drowned themselves. The great God knew. 

44 The Bill will be again thrown out,” said a man, addressing a group of his 
fellows, as Harding passed. 

“ Then The speaker made a noise with his tongue resembling the 

cocking of a gun. 

“ Yes, Death to the Tyrants,’* added a third. 44 We of the P. F. D. say sq." 

Harding hurried on. 

Into a lighted room r where hundreds of men were assembled. On a 
Taised platform were the committee of the P. F. 1)., and amongst them 
Boldero. Harding was greeted by the whole assemblage with a loud clap- 
ping of hands. Every moment thn numbers increased. The room 
presently became densely thronged. 

44 We shall move in throe months from this time,*' said Boldero apart to 
Harding. 44 The delegates have made their returns. Birmingham alone has 
added nine thousand since our last meeting.” 

44 You intend to move then ?” said Harding. 

44 Undoubtedly,*' replied Boldero, looking astonishment. “ Otherwise we 
have wasted our time and money.” 

44 But this death to the tyrants — is it so well, then, to use violence ? We seek, 
do we not, to make men better ?” 

44 Do you shrink.” said Boldero. 

“ From violence I do. From blood I do,” replied Harding. 

44 Are you afraid ?*' 

44 No, no; but when have the people ever won their cause by an appeal to 
arms ?” 

44 In Cromwell’s time,” said Boldero ; “you are a coward, Harding.” 

44 1 am not — you do me wrong. But let us try what Moral Force can do.” 

“Moral Force I” returned Boldero, fiercely. “Wc are P. F. D., Physical 
Force Democrats ” c 

44 You profane that holy word, Democracy. Yours will be Mob Law and 
Mob Strength, — the law and strength of brutes.” 

“ You knew our resolution when you accepted my invitation to join us. 
Why are you a turncoat ?” 

44 1 knew it; yes. I believed it was the will of God. But I erred. I blas- 
phemed. Love, my friend, is the Law of the Supreme, We must conquer 
only through love. We must (ha better men than our oppressors. I have 
thought deeply of what I now ultcr. Elevated natures rely on the moral law. 
The weapon and the fist are left to ruder beings, as wc see the dog worry with 
his teeth, and do not wish to imitate him.” 

44 And do you think to prevail with our oppressors by persuasion — by entreaty?” 
returned Boldero, with a sneer. 4 Will they give us our rights because we ask 
them, and behave ourselves like good children ? When they yield to the pres- 
sure from without, as it is called, is it not because they fear the growing dis- 
content, and know what tough and stubborn sinews knit the frames of English- 
men ? It is the fear of a resort to physical force that makes them yield, when 
they do yield, to moral force.' 

44 Legislators are amenable, as we all are, to the law of progress,” replied 
Harding. 44 You will find that as the a^e moves forward, legislation, though 
it may lagf in the rear, and will never anticipate, will yet be obliged to follow at 
a respectable distance.” 
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The business of the meeting commenced, and they talked no more. The 
speakers were noisy, for they were demagogues, and appealed to the coarser 
passions of their audience. 

“ Better,” said one, 44 that the pavement should run blood than the people be 
oppressed. The people ? Say rather, the slaves : for we are slaves. (Cries of 
“We are, we are!”} Our tyrants ride roughshod over us. They bow our 
necks to the ground. But we will crouch no longer. We will teach them our 
strength,” etc. etc. etc. 

They all spoke after the same fashion. 

But one said, in addition, that they must never stop till they had com- 
munity of property. * Mine must be thine/ ha said, * and thine must 
be mine. The graces must not be mine or yours — they must be ours / 

44 And you would soon be quarrellin^for the ripest bunch/* thought Harding. 

44 1 am the Secretary of tne P. F. he said to the committee, when the 
meeting was broken up. 44 1 wish to resign the office. I dissent from your 
doctrines, and with the same hatred of oppression, and the same ardent desire 
for reform, — a more thorough reform, — 1 think, than we shall get — I am a con- 
vert to moral force and the law of love.” * 

44 A coward !— a traitor !” cried Boldero, striking the table with his fist. 

44 Hush ?” said the Chairman of the evening. 44 These are words that we 
should pay attention to. Our friend may be mistaken, but he is neither a 
traitor nor a coward.” * 

44 You say that the people are oppressed,” said Harding, “I grant it.” Are 
you indignant at the servile condition of the masses ? So am I. But let us be 
sure that we do not aid to keep them servile. Let us ask ourselves if wc are 
free from the cursed leaven of aristocracy. 

44 1 saw, to-day, a tradesman, whose business produces him, perhaps, from 
two to three hundred a-year, treat a mechanic with rudeness. The mechanic 
fumed at the insult. His course was also mine, and we passed down Ilolborn 
together. A vendor of some trifling articles begged him to purchase. There 
was as much conventionaLdifference between him and the ragged creature who 
supplicated him, as between himself apd the rude tradesman. He was suffering 
from the tradesman's insolence ; but, mark you, he did not hesitate to insult 
the vendor of these trifling articles. Now each of these individuals — the trades- 
man in his way, and the mechanic in h?s, was an aristocrat. 4 1 am better than 
thou r was the spirit in which each addressed his supposed inferior. The wear- 
er of a superfine coat, my friends, treats with scorn the wearer of fustian ; and 
the artisan holds himself superior to the owner of a smock-frock or a fantail 
hat. ^ 

44 Abolish rotten boroughs ? Abolish, I say, the rotten heart !” 

44 It is this — this which keeps the masses servile, and leaves them an easy prey 
to corrupt legislation. We have no love amongst ourselves. Each seeks to 
vaunt it over his fellow. The aristocrat in his ducal hall, is not prouder than 
the aristocrat of the counter.” 

44 1 will go even further. I will say that the duke is less imperious, less 
arrogant, less insulting to a presumed inferior than the opulent shopkeeper.” 

“ I have known an aristocrat among the dwellers in a row of small tenements, 
the rent of which, paid weekly to the landlord, was five or six shillings a- week. 
A man, living in one of those tenements, earned five-and- twenty shillings 
a-week, while his neighbours earned only sixteen or seventeen. They looked 
up to him, and he looked down upon them. lie would not associate with 
them ; and when he spoke to any of them, there was condescension in 
his tones.” 
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“ Your political grievances are groats but your social ills arc greater. Root 
out — root out this cursed pride. O my friends, let us reform ourselves ! All 
reform of corrupt institutions in Church and State will be easy after that. Let 
us be better men than our rulers.” 

“ Do you trace our personal corruption to the example which the great have 
set us ? So do I. We have been inoculated by their virus. But let us now 
set them an example, and inoculate them with our love. Love, my friends, is 
mighty ; love, my fricftids, is omnipotent.” 

“ We are politically oppressed. Let us begin a political agitation ; but let it 
be, also, a peaceful cwiq Never abating one jot of our just demands, — never 
being cajoled, never intimidated, let us press onward and onward. Shall we the 
soonest obtain our triumph by the appeal to arms which you recommend, or by 
crowded rooms in every cown of England, by reason, friends, — by argument ? 
By eloquent human speech you shall better persuade youv opponent than by 
dealing him a buffet on the face.” 

11 There is reason in what you say,” observed the Chairman, “ and I, for one, 
fear violence. I ” 

A general hiss drowned the remainder of his speech. 

“ From this moment I wash my hands of your counsels,” said Harding, when 
the noise had subsided. Boldero and two or three others, renewed the hissing 
as he passed out of the room. 

“ I am quite alarmed, William,” said his wife, when he joined her at 
Peasnajp's door ; “ they say the Asiatic cholera is coming to England.” 

“ It is,” replied her husband. “ It has been on its mysterious march for 
nearly two years.” 


Chapter VI. 

Scarcely had Harding finished his breakfast on the following morning, 
when the late Chairman of the P. F. D., accompanied by two members of 
the committee, paid him a visit. 

“ For the purpose,” said the former, “ ef conferring with you respecting the 
formation of a league for carrying on a Moral Force Agitation. We are con- 
verts to your opinions, Mr. Harding, apd believe that all violence would be 
destructive of tne ends we have in view.” 

“ I am but a young man, Mr. Headcorn,” replied William, “ and do not pre- 
tend to teach my elders. But the error of the P. F. D. seems to me now so 
glaring, that I am ready to contest it anywhere and at any season. Of the 
league you speak of, I could noty-however, be a member ” 

They had evidently reckoned on his instant acquiescence in their scheme, 
for they were taken aback by this announcement. 

“ And why, pray ?” asked Headcorn. “ Why, in the name of consistency, 
Mr. Harding 1” 

, “ Because,” replied Harding, “ I have learned of late to look upon mere 
-politics with less interest than formerly. I told you last night that our social 
evils far outweighed our political ones. They do. The evil of which we have 
to rid ourselves dwells in ourselves.” 

“ That may be true, but ” 

“It is true. Beside that evil, all others shrink into insignificance. That 
which fetters my manhood is not my political disqualification, but my spiritual 
incapacity. I am ruled by meat and drink and house-rent and coals. I am the 
servant of these things, and not their master.” 
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“ You would not, then, fan the flame of political discontent ?” 

“ Tell me, can bad men make good laws r” 

“ I can’t say, — perhaps not.” 

“ Go on and get a reform in parliament. You will then send into the House 
men who were never there before, and who under the present system of repre- 
sentation could not get there. Do you think that in ten or twenty years’ time, 
the people — the masses — the 4 hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ will be 
improved, even in worldly condition — will be better off, in short, than they are 
now in this year 1832?” . 

“ Of course we think so,” replied Mr. Lynchpin, one flf Headcorn’s associates. 

“ You arc mistaken,” said Harding. “ They will be worse ofl‘ in twenty 
years’ time. And for this reason. The hideous cancer of our immoral social 
system is ever increasing. You do not attempt to heal that You are trying to 
mend a gap in the^dge, while the gate stands wide open.” 

44 Your meaning is not very clear, Mr. Harding,” remarked Ileadcorn. 

44 A. is a great Radical,” said William. “ lie is to be met with at all public 
meetings, and is foremost in rebuking the pride of the aristocracy. lie plumes 
himself upon his republican opinions. He asserts the natural equality of man. 
He talks much of human brotherhood. A. is well to-do. The world has 
smiled on him. He ordinarily takes, after hit dinner, his half-pint of port, that 
has been twelve years in the wood, he tells you, and is mild as maternal milk. 
Well B. is also a great Radical, but a poor, striving man, finding bread by 
strenuous six days’ toil. His wife takes in washing, and his children are taught 
by charity. B. never tastes port. A. meets H. They are equal, — they are 
brothers. B. is honest, clean, sober, intelligent, a good father, a good husband, 
a good neighbour, a good citizen. Now, tell me, will A. shake hands with B. ?” 

“ Why, perhaps not ” 

“ And why not ? Because B. is poor. There is no other reason. A. is the 
servant of meat, drink, house-rent, and of wine that is old in the wood.” 

“ But would you carry this practice of equality so far as to shake hands with 
your servant ?” demanded Mr. Meadowgrass, who had hitherto listened in 
silence. 

“ Why not ?” asked Harding. 

“ Well, really,” said ifeadcorn, “ I go as far as most men, but I wouldn’t 
demean myself to that extent, neithef. lean understand A., as you call him, 
giving B. a 1 Good morning !’ or a 4 How d’ye do?’ but as to shaking hands 
with a servant •” 

“ You wouldn’t do it ?” 

“ Well, frankly, Mr. Harding, I wouldn’t.” 

“ And why ?” 

Headcorn moved in liis chair, but did r$t reply. 

“ B., resumed Harding, receives, one line morning a letter, which apprises 
him that he is the unexpected heir to a goodly estate. The news gets spread 
abroad. It is told to A. Does he think better of B. than he did before ? Does 
he remark to his wife that he always had a good opinion of B., who really would 
be quite presentable in a good coat ? He meets B. a day or two afterwards. 
Does he shake hands with him on this occasion ?” There was no reply. 

“Yes; he does,” proceeded Harding. “And why? Because B. is rich. 
So again A. is the servant of meat, drink, house-rent, and a good coat.” 

“I don’t see how this bears upon our project of a Moral Force Agitation for 
Political Rights,” observed Ileadcorn, who was unprepared for the turn which 
the conversation had taken. 

“C. and D. are tradesmen,” continued Harding, without heeding his guest’s 
remark. “ They are both in one line, and dwell in the same neighbourhood. 
‘ Ho ! ho !’ says C., ‘ D. is getting more custom than I am ; I must sell cheaper 
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than he does.' So C. announces his stock at reduced prices ; but in order 
to obtain a profit, he adulterates his goods. 4 Is it so r says D. 4 1 must 
cheapen my stock likewise.’ But, to secure a livelihood, he gives short weight. 
Eow C. and D. are great Reformers, and lament corruption and extortion in 
Church and State. When tradesmen are aristocrats and peculators, the com- 
monwealth is in danger, not from bad laws, but from bad men." 

44 You will not join our league, then, Mr. Harding ?*' said Ileadcorn. 

44 1 will not. Understand me, I do not object to it. Agitate, by all means. 
Expunge the bad law ‘from the statute-book. But I have another mission, 
and, I think, a holier 

His 'Visitors took their leave with a hearty contempt for him. 

44 William," said his wifg, entering the room, when they were gone,* 14 Don’t 
you go to Mr. Boldero this morning ? It’s past eleven o’clock." 

44 Oh,” replied poor Harding, 44 1 had forgot to tell you f I am not to teach 
Boldero any longer." 

44 Indeed !” exclaimed Emma. 44 Your Opinions, again, I dare say, have lost 
you that nice young man." 

44 Yes ; my opinions. I am not stone or wood. I have a soul." 

44 Well, do you know what I can t tell you ? 1 have only seventeen shillings 
left in my purse. There, now." 

44 Havn’t we any — any credit in the neighbourhood ?’’ faltered Harding. 

44 To the extent of two loaves, and one leg of mutton," answered Emma. 
44 There, don’t sit with your head buried in your hand, but go out and get 
bread. You often say you are a bread tinder. I wish you would find some." 

44 Emma, dear !’’ said William, showing a face of expostulation. 

44 Aye, it is very well to say Emma dear," she rejoined, 44 very well, and very 
easy. While you had one pupil, you did not try to get another ; and now you 
have nothing at all to fall back upon. William, you are an idle mail." 

He felt that there was some justice in her taunt, but he would not 
acknowledge it. Hastily seizing liis hat, he prepared to leave the house. 
She tried to detain him, but he wrested himself from her, and gained the 
street. How great the fall from high Philosophy to shabby fact ! 

He did not know whither to go, and So he determined to visit Boldero, 
who, indeed, was in his debt for a month’s instruction in the Ajax and 
Fhiloctetes. But he was encountered at the door by the same man, 
dressed as an artisan, who had accosted him on the same spot on the 
previous day. 

44 Do you want Mr. Boldero ?" tfuis person demanded, in nearly the same 
terms as before. 

44 1 do replied Harding. 44 1 am accustomed to see him about this time in 
the morning.” 

44 You cannot see him to-day. At least, he is not visible in his rooms. You 
can speak to him at the committee-room of the P. E. D., this evening," the 
man said. 

44 1 am no longer a P. F. D., Harding answered. 44 1 wish to see Mr. Boldero 
on other business." 

41 It is impossible, I assure you." The speaker interposed himself between 
Harding and the door of the house. 44 Mr. Boldero is not visible." 

44 Has he not rism yet ?’’ said Harding. 44 1 can wait if he has not. Or, if 
he has gone out, I will leave a note." 

44 1 will deliver any message. I am in Mr. Boldcro’s confidence. But you 
cannot enter his rooms. He has locked his door." 
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The man was evidently a Cerberus, and was acting according to instruc- 
tion received. Harding thought it strange ; but, as he could not get 
personal access to his pupil — or late pupil, for his relation to Boldero was 
not well defined, he contented himself with saying he would write a note at 
his own house, and send it by post. He determined, after a little consi- 
deration, to return* home ; partly for the purpose of writing and despatch- 
ing this note, and partly to comfort his wife, who would, he reflected, 
remain in a state of uneasiness about him, from theiivhasatisfactory parting. 


Chapter VII. 

IIe felt, as which of us has not felt, how humiliating to our higher and 
better feelings are the fretful events of the social life we lead ? And then 
he thought how erring he had been, and how many deviations he had 
made from the path of rectitude which he had proposed to tread. Begin- 
ning with his first disgust at his father’s ^read fin ding, and tracing his own 
course hitherto, — remembering how he had fallen into temptation, and 
received at this father’s hands the very money he had scorned not eigh- 
teen months before, — how he had eaten at his own table the food which 
he had rejected with loathing in •his father’s house, — how compromised 
he was by the necessity which had driven him as a supplicant to the 
hand which he had indignantly spurned in those purer days, he wept — he 
wept, —and the stern tears fell from his blinded eyes upon the pavement 
like large drops of rain. 

Ilis finger was raised to the knocker, but had not touched it, when the 
door was opened, and Emma, — she had seen him pass the window, — stood 
upon the threshold, with eyes in which the tears, also, lingered. She 
seized both his hands, gnd pulled him into the room. 

u Forgive your bad girl,” she said. 44 Forgive my wicked temper, William. 
I have been most unjust to you. If you are unfortunate, dear, you are not 
to blame.” % 

44 I am to blame, Emma ; and I am not unfortunate,” he answered. 44 I am 
to blame, because I have not persevered in getting a livelihood; and I cannot 
be called unfortunate, because I have never yet fairly tried my fortune. They- 
only arc unfortunate who try, and fail.” 

44 O my brave husband, when you once fairly try, you will not fail. I know it, 
— I know it. My whole being throbs with confidence in your success, when once 
you commit yourself in earnest to the laws which sway this world’s right and wrong, 
When you left the house just now, — hush ! don’t interrupt me with a word, — I 
sat in agony beside my baby’s bed, but my anguish passed away ; and if an angel 
had become visible to my sight, and I had touched his robes with my hands, I 
could not have been more sensible of a Higher and Consoling Presence.” 

44 Fancy, Emma ; let us trust ourselves, not angels. For the rest, I will 
become a Doer among men, — a Breadfmder, — an earner of the daily bread that 
is eaten at my table. If tuition fails me, I have bodily strength, and 1 can 
follow some handicraft, like other men.” 

He sat down and wrote a note to Boldero, which was presently des- 
patched. Then, while his wife busied herself about the concerns of tlieir 
little household, he revolved in his mind many plans for making an effec- 
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tual start in the world. This dependence upon one or two chance pupils 
would not do, if any position above that of constant contingency from day 
to day for the bread and meat of to-morrow was to be his aim. 

Emma, — she was lighter of heart, now that she was reconciled to her 
husband, — began to sing. 

He must work. Must we not all work ? Must npt our whole lives, 

as Carlyle says, be a repeated conjugation of the verb To Do ? He 

must work. Yes ; but how ? — what ? He knew no trade ; he was 

disciplined to no profession. With his face buried in his hands, and 

his elbows resting on his knees, he thought and thought. At length, 
starting up, he told Emma that he should be back in an hour or two, and 
w r ent out a second time. 

He had been absent, perhaps, half-an-hour, when Emma, who had 
continued to sing almost without intermission, was surprised at hearing 
the heavy tread of a man’s foot descending the stairs. It came along the 
passage — it halted at her door. She responded to a summons which was 
presently given by vigorous knuckles, by cautiously peeping forth upon 
the applicant. But what she saw made her hastily close the door, and 
draw the bolt. 

She was never more frightened in her life. She knew that by ringing 
the bell she could summon the landlady , hut she hesitated to do this and 
almost held her breath, though a stout door, secured by a strong bolt, 
was interposed between her and the terror. 

“ Won't you sing ? Do sing again/’ said a voice in a foreign accent. “ You 
ravish, you charm. O you have such quality.” 

Emma released the bell-rope. She — I don’t know how I shall account 
for it — felt somewhat reassured. 

“ You melt, — you make a gentle monster of the savage beast,” said the voice. 

Emma’s heart heat like the ticking of a clock, but she was not angry — 
not at all. For, since her girlhood, she had dreamed of this, but had 
sought no confidant for her dreams. She could hum an air when she 
was four years old, but her parents were serious people, and discounte- 
nanced her early vocal efforts. I could write a lecture on the sinful mis- 
take they made; but let that pass. From four years of age, however, she 
had gone on singing : catching up such airs as she could glean, and taking 
lessons of Nature when no one ilas near to censure or criticise. 

“ You make me all one excitement, ” said the voice “ I hear you sing, and I 
cannot sit — I cannot read the newspaper — I cannot drink my conee.” 

“ iJ e speaks very good English for a foreigner,” thought Emma. “ It must 
be the new lodger that came in yesterday.” 

“ Will you sing again ? Will you let me in ? 1 will not hurt you. I am 
a mild man. I was born in Paris, but I call myself Signor Pepolini, and I 
belong to the Grand Theatre.” 

“ If William should wish^to make his acquaintance/’ thought Emma again, 
“ I shall not oppose his desire, certainly. If he belongs to the Opera, lie will, 
perhaps, get us some orders.” 

As if Signor Pepolini had divined her thought, he said, “ I shall give 
you tickets for the grand Theatre. I shall place you in the grand seats. 
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You shall see the king and the queen, and the grand lords and ladies. I 
excite them all to be silent when I sing.” 

“ If I wasn’t alone,” thought Emma, “ I declare I would let 
him in.” 

But as she did not respond audibly to his solicitations, did not by word 
or movement indicate her presence, the Signor concluded that she had 
retired to an inner apartment, and could not hear him. There was a 
strong wind blowing that March diiy, and the Sigivnris feet were in slip- 
pers. The wind gained an entrance beneath the house-door, and swept 
along the*passage. The Signor’s ankles were uncomfortable. Moreover, 
he reflected that kjs coffee was getting cold. He heaved a deep sigh, and 
departed. \ 

Emma felt that this was an epoch in her life. She could sing, then — 
might some day (who could tell T) get her bread — her husband’s — her 
baby’s bread by singing. It was a pleasant thought, and she gave it full 
rein, and let it lead her where it would. 

It was rather wild, that thought, and when it was put to flight by her 
husband’s knock at the door, she was calculating what fifty pounds a night 
would amount to in nine months, supposing that she should be three 
months in the year without an engagement. 

“ Well, Einma,” said Harding, as he entered, “I have got a situation. I went 
to an old acquaintance of my father’s, and frankly told him my difficulties, lie 
engaged me directly.” 

“Ah! thank God!” said Emma, clasping her hands. “And the situa- 
tion ” 

“ Will yield eighteen shillings a-week. It isn’t much, certainly, but we can 
manage, perhaps, to live on it. Only we must leave these lodgings, and seek 
very humble ones.” 

“ Eighteen shillings a-wteek !” repeated Emma. “ That is not much, indeed, 
William; and what is your employer ?” 

“ A cheesemonger !” answered Hanling. “ Cheese, butter, hams, and bacon 
— you know what such people sell.” 

“ Cheese, butter, hams, and bacon !’'*echoed his wife. “ And are you to ” 

“To retail them ? Yes. There is no disgrace in cutting a rasher of bacon, or 
two penn’orth of cheese, is there ? Besides, sometimes I shall persuade my cus- 
tomers to buy the whole Jlitch, or the entire cheese, and then my master will 
smile, and say, ‘Well done;.’ And that will h** consolation, will it not?” 

“ Cheese, butter, bacon !” repeated Emma, again, in a tone of keen disap- 
pointment. 

“ lie won’t dismiss me for my opinions, at least,” said William. “ All he 
requires is vigilance, honesty, and a pleasant way of wheedling customers into 
purchasing large quantities, with a quick eye for bad money. Bless you, I 
might say, ‘ Hang the King !’ fifty times a-day, and he would take no offence.” 

“ Well, I didn’t expect this of you, William. And you will have to wear an 
apron, I suppose ?” 

“Undoubtedly. What of that?” 

“ O dear me, what a figure you will look. I would rather starve, William. 1 " 

“ No, you wouldn’t. Hunger is a sharp thorn, as the beggars say. I shall 
bring you home my wages every Saturday night. You will ask, 4 What shall 
we have for to-morrow’s dinner ?' 1 shall answer, 4 What you please, love.”* 

“There, hold your stuff, William. I have no patience with you 1 declare, you 
make a merit of what you have done.” 

Y 
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“I do make a merit of it, Emma. God be my witness, I do. I Lave now 
the certainty ot a root, a bed, and food, for all three of us. 1 was a breadfmder, 
and I have found my bread.’ 1 

“ Idttle more than your bread, then, I can tell you; for what will eighteen 
shillings a-week do, with rent, and clothes, and all to come out of it? My stars 
I suppose you think that I can manage with it. But if yo,p entertain any such 
wild notions, I would have you dismiss them. Eighteen shillings a-week, and 
coals, candles, tea, sugar, bread, butter, meat, potatoes, clothes for you, and 
clothes for me, and doilies for baby. Shoes for — for two of us, any rate, for 
baby’s little shoes ain’t worth mentioning. — I’ll grant that. And you expect 
me to do all this out of your paltry eighteen shillings a-week ! You must have 
taken leave of your senses, 1 think.” 

“ Or, you have lost yours, — which, Emma ?” 

She did not reply, Harding, lieariiig a noise, looked round, and beheld 
a whiskered and mustachioed face, which was protruded into the room. 

U I make many regrets ; I ask a thousand pardons,” said Signor Pcpolini, — 
for the face, with its ornaments, belonged to him. “ I will walk in, if you will 
give me the grand invitation.” 

Ilarding looked at liis wife, and at the Signor, and at his wife again. 

u l will walk in, and will make myself very little in a corner, if you will say 
the grand welcome,” proceeded the Signbr. “ I tried to read the news, — I 
tried to read a book, 1 tried to smoke my pipe, — it was no use. L have the 
memory of the sweet voice. 1 make many regrets. I ask a thousand par- 
dons ” 

Harding looked very earnestly at liis wife for an explanation. But lie still 
did not utter a word, or give the Signor the grand welcome. 

“ The gentleman is the new lodger,” faltered Emma. 

“ Yes, replied Harding. 1 understand that. “ But you have not the honour 
of his acquaintance, have you ?” 

“ Oh no,” she said, quickly. 

“ W ell. Sir, said Harding, turning to tlie Signor, “ your business ?” 

u I will be very small in this chair,” said Pcpolini, entering the room, and 
dropping into a seat. 44 1 speak your language not bad. 1 shall have the 
honour of conversing with you 1 shall have the honour of olfering you some 
very good wine.” 

He tlmrst his hand into the capacious pocket of his morning gown, and 
drew forth a bottle, which he fi^cd between his knees. Then he produced 
a corkscrew, and proceeded to draw the cork. 

44 I shall have the honour to offer you some very fine cigar,” lie added, 
diving into another pocket, and bringing up a cigar case. “ They are the most 
beautiful for smoking. 1 shall have the honour to oiler you some snulf.” 

He inserted his fingers into a pocket of liis waistcoat, and produced a 
snuff-box. Harding viewed these proceedings with the air of a man who 
did not know how to conduct himself. 

44 Ah, Mon Dim ! we cannot drink without the glasses,” said the Signor, 
depositing the bottle, the snuff-box, and the cigar-case on the table, and return- 
ing the corkscrew to his pocket. 44 1 shall have the honour to bring glasses 
lrom my apartment- ” 

“ I beg that you will not inconvenience yourself,” said Harding. “ I never 
drink wine before dinner, I seldom smoke, and I am not a snulf- taker.” 
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u You will not taste my wine ?” returned Pepolini, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ You make me ashamed of my poor presents, [t is so good. It would not 
hurt iivcry small child. It. will make you very glad. I assure you it is very 
innocent. You smile. You will taste it. I shall have the pleasure to drink 
your very good health.” 

The Signor stood*irrcsoliitely on the threshold. 

11 E am a good companion. I love the joke and the fun,” he continued. 
“I shall have the honour to make you laugh very much.* • 

“ You are what we English call a good fellow,” said Harding, offering his 
palm to life Signor. “ I am happy to make your acquaintance.” 

“You will drills my wine ? —you will smoke my Cigars ? You excite me 
to he very happy, r^ghall have the honour to dine with you in my apartment. 
I will go and prepare a grand dinner. I give you the grand invitation. My 
name is Jean Masson, but I call myself Signor Bepolini to please the lords and 
ladies of the Grand Theatre.” 

Conceding to Harding’s request that he would make no preparations 
for a grand dinner, but would take an unpretending chop with them, 3M. 
Jean Masson resumed his scat, which lie was prevailed upon to draw out 
of the corner, and thereon to expand to his natural size before the fire. 

Harding went on the next Monday morning to his employment. lie 
had a clean coarse apron in his poclvet. llis wife cried when he rose from 
breakfast to set forth, but he kissed away her tears, and told her that he 
had found their bread, — his, her’s, and the baby’s. 

“ Little woman,” he said, “ remember what M. Jean Masson told us, — that 
you will be a fine singer. Then you, also, will find bread.” 

They had not yet removed into the humble lodgings that he had spoken 
of, as being more suited to his small income than those which they now 
occupied. Boldcro had sent four guineas for the month’s instruction in 
the Ajax and Philoctctes. Harding said that this sum would pay eight 
weeks’ rent, and they could live sumptuously on his eighteen shillings 
a-week. 

“ We wont go away from M. Jean, if we can help it,” was his excuse for 
this otherwise scarcely politic proceeding. “ In eight weeks something may 
turn up. And our Signor may be the means of getting you a professional 
education — who knows ? Hut if we quit his*neighbourhood, we may never see 
him again, or he might, not choose to visit us, for our home would be so poor, 
that we might not have a passage out of the street into the room. And M. 
Jean might not relish that.” 

“ Not have a passage,” cried the petrified Emma. “ You are not in earnest. 
William r 

He said he was. God help them, without a passage, his wife thought. 
So she was quite satisfied that Boldero’s four guineas should liquidate 
eight weeks’ rent in their present apartments. 

Harding was to dine and take his tea with his employer. Emma there- 
fore would see him no more till the shop was closed for the day. Baby was 
put to bed and the fire was burning brightly. As a treat, tire table was 
garnished with a dish of oysters. Emma sat waiting his return, and beat- 
ing a tattoo upon the fender with her foot. 
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14 Courage/' was his first word, when he entered, 44 Courage, Emma." 

44 Why, William ?" she said. “ Because you have done so well ?” 

“ On the contrary. Because I have done so badly : but I say, courage, and 
do better to-morrow." 

“ How have you done badly, dear?” she asked, fearful of some misadventure. 

44 In the first place, I had’nt been half an hour in the shop, when I smashed 
three hundred eggs. We took them up carefully, howevef, and they are to run 
through the week ?" 

44 To run througl^tlte week ?” 

44 Yes, for dinner. Fried eggs arc very nice, you know, though it's possible 
to have a surfeit. Besides, there will be the sawdust and the straw.’,’ 

44 Oh ! you broke the eggs on the iloor, and took up straw and sawdust all 
together. But that was your only accident ?” 

44 The next was the bad Five. While Terry was at dinner, a young widow 
came into the shop and asked for a pound of cheese, 4 Cheshire or double, 
Glos'ter, Madam ?’ said I. 4 Stilton* slie answered. 4 We don't cut Stilton 
by pound,' I remarked. 4 Oh ! let it be Cheshire, then,’ she said. She look- 
ed at me very hard. 4 You are a new young man, ain't you ?’ she asked. 4 Yes, 
ma'am,’ I replied, 4 very new, — only came this morning.' 4 I thought 1 had’nt 
seen you before. Could you oblige me with change for a Five ?’ 1 With 
pleasure, ma’am, * I answered, and 1 gave her four pounds ten in gold, nine 
shillings in silver, and two pence in copper. 4 I see you are quite new,’ she 
remarked, and left the shop." 

44 Did’nt you offer to send the cheese V’* said Emma. 

44 Yes, but she preferred to carry it. 4 Persons should never be ashamed to 
.carry what they are not ashamed to eat,' she said 4 That woman is a demo- 
crat,' I thought. Well, the note was a forged one.” 

This recital of his mishaps at a cheesemonger’s shopman, secretly grati- 
fied Emma, for she knew that he had abilities which were thrown away 
upon such employment. No, he bad not found bis bread yet. Let him 
try to convince her, as lie would, his arguments were repelled by her con- 
viction that the world has better uses for its bejtter men, than to waste 
them in vending eggs and bacon. She was both right and wrong. 

( To be concluded in our next) 


The Angel of the Unfortunate . By Silveufen. 


Part the First. 

A very old copy of the Gospels lay upon the table, for it had edges and 
clasps of filigreed brass, and the paper of it, already discoloured by its 
many years, looked as crisp and as brown ns a withered autumn leaf, in 
the shadowed sort of light that fell from the small iron lamp. Yet An- 
toine, a little old man, as withered as the leaves of knowledge before him, 
was, nevertheless, much interested therein ; for though Mam’sclle Caprice, 
a neighbouring portress, had lent him an interesting feuitleton , and he 
had laid out a franc that very morning on a violin accompaniment to the 
last song ©f Bcranger, still, having opened incidentally at the second 
chapter of St. Matthew, he read on, and was now come to the Slaughter of 
the Innocents, by Ilerod. When he had ended the eighteenth verse, he 
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rose thoughtfully to stir the old brown pot of bouifli , on the stove, took a 
glance at the clock, then another round the little cell-like chamber, and 
went back to the Gospels, and the sixteenth verse. From that by degrees 
to this, — “ In llama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning ; llachel weeping for her children, and would not be 
comforted, because they were not.” 

“ But when llerod was dead, behold, an angel of the Lord appeared in a 
dream to Joseph in Egypt.” 

“ Saying, Arise, and take the young child — ” And at that moment, 
some tremulous hand, feeble yet quick, raised the very heavy knocker on 
the door, and it fell as from a powerless hand, back again with a heavy 
stroke. 

“ Horace, or Marsaillcs, or Carliqj*, the do-nothings,” muttered Antoine, 
as he moved from his book reluctantly ; but the light of the lamp, as he 
held it up in his hand, and slid back the little movable shutter that ran 
across the grating in the door, showed him that it was none of the medical 
students that thus disturbed his evening* sp rest, hut a wretched old man, 
belonging to the degraded class of chiffonniers , or rag-gatherers. Not 
answering, though Antoine called out loudly several times, or even lifting 
liis drooping head, now sunk so low upon his breast that it touched the 
wide ami filthy basket swung by a T)elt across his ragged blouse, the ancient 
porter of the great Paris Theatre of Anatomy, quickly threw hack the 
door, ami raised the old man by the arm across the step. lie was evi- 
dently speechless, and with difficulty reached the wide stone seat to which 
Antoine led him. The first care of the old porter, — he had a kindly soul, — 
was to unstrap the heavy basket, apparently to his hasty glance full of 
hones, bottles, and old rags, and place it beneath the seat ; next to lean 
the old man gently against the recess formed by the cell-like arch in which 
the seat was placed, then quickly to roll up the first coarse hqspital-towel 
that came to baud, and place it for a pillow, and then to move away, and 
just by those Gospels stop one moment to think whether he should revive 
by a small cup of his own inimitable bonitli , or a glass from one of those 
two flasks of precious Bordeaux, brought by Nattili the student, in his 

last return from the provinces, or , and this was broadening out 

very wide iudeed the boundary of his Samaritanal virtue — a small cup 
from Retzner’s cafetiere (coffee-pot) upon«thc stove. However, he decided 
for the precious ilask ; brought it forth and a long taper glass from an old 
medicine chest, that figured prominently in an opposite recess of the cell, 
poured forth the Samaritanal drop with a noble and a gentle hand, took 
up the iron lamp and returned towards the wretched beggar ; but neither 
wine, nor oil, nor more precious medicinal things would have served ; life 
had followed speech ; and the face that leant up against the coarse hard 
pillow, softer, however, than down by the rich dew of charity that had 
fallen on it, was as rigid as the Caen stone built up in arch and wall 
around. After the first momentary surprise was over, the porter summoned 
one of the surgeons then in the anatomical theatre ; but life was found to 
be quite extinct. Notice was, therefore, given to the next Prefect of Police, 
and an officer summoned to take the necessary depositions. Slothing was 
known of the miserable vagrant, beyond that his name was Paquin, and 
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that he had been occasionally employed to bring small animals such as 
dogs, rabbits, cats, or rats, to the hospital for the purpose of dissection, 
nor was anything found upon his person beyond a sou or two, some crusts 
of bread and blades of garlick, ami such few specimens of his trade as had 
been supposed too fine or rare to be mixed amidst the fetid contents of his 
miserable basket. When, however, the officer and Antoine stooped down 
to move the basket from beneath the stone bench, to their surprise they 
found it guarded by ffcsmall, half starved terrier dog, which, Antoine recol- 
lected, had occasionally accompanied the old man in his pre\ious visits, and 
was called Corbeau. On this night it had crept in unperceived, and now 
the basket was moved away, it growled and showed its teeth, and jumped 
up resolutely on the stone bench after the basket. But^whcn the officer of 
police began to move the light covering of rags, it directly wagged its tail, 
and looked with almost speaking eyes iiico the face of Antoine. The porter’s 
surprise was great indeed to see that the light covering of rags had been 
used as a mere blind ; for beneath it lay wrapped in an old mantelet a new- 
born child. Its life was very lo\y within it, audits breath ebbed fitfully, so 
much so that when the officer laid it down somewhat roughly on the bench, 
this life seemed ended. 

“ New^ food for the Hdpital des Enfant# Trouves," said the officer, 
with a laugh ; “ ma mere on mon pere won’t be found amongst les c/tif- 
f outliers, mon yarron ” 

For some cause or another, the honest soul of the old porter was inex- 
pressibly touched ; because, perhaps, the small frail thing before him was 
so utterly desolate ; because, perhaps, Corbeau, the poor lean brute, 
licked tenderly the little outstretched hand ; perhaps, because Herod’s 
decree still lingered in his memory, or all combined ; for after stepphig 
back to the still open Gospels, he said — 

u Well it had better be left here to night, Monsieur, I shan't harm it, 
I shan’t harm it. No, no, I am very tender, and the night is very cold, 
poor thing ; and my friend Caprice, Monsieur, will do a hand’s turn for 
it, if it be necessary. She’s very kind ; a most charming woman, Mon- 
sieur, and reads the very choicest of the feuilletons . So she shall corne, 
and thp babe shall stop, as I say : the night is very cold, Corbeau shall 
stop. Yes, yes, Monsieur, God must deal tenderly with us, this is a hard 
world !” Antoine was so enthusiastic that his breath was gone. 

“Eh lien, mon garcon,” laughed the official, "if les chiffonniers get to 
know your tenderness to such rose-buds, you’ll have a blossom every night. 
But farewell ; if our inquiry should fail, there’s the liopital des Enfants 
Trouves for you.” So saying he rolled up his papers, lighted his cigarette 
at the lamp, and, nodding his head, took his departure. 

Antoine was now alone. No eye was over him to criticise his acts of 
mercy, but the divine and loving one of Heaven ; so, when he found the 
babe still breathe, he took it tenderly in his arms, placed a dry faggot on 
the stove, brought his arm-chair close besides, placpd on it the jflllow and 
blanket of his truckle bed, placed the child upon these, gave it some milk 
that had stood heating on the stove beside ltctzner’s coffee, and when 
it had fed eagerly, and breathed more freely, he covered it gently, as if his 
hand had never known bolt, or lock, or bar. Next office was to toast a small 
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thin roynd of bread, cut it into long fingers, reward Corbeau with the 
crusts, pour out the fragrant coffee, place it on a salver, and then dis- 
appear with it through a long passage that opened from this porter’s 
chamber. 

Notre Dame, and all the Paris clocks were striking twelve when he came 
back with gentle foot and beaming face ; and finding the unknown babe 
still asleep, and Corbeau stretched comfortably on the hearth, he fed the 
lamp with fresh oil, and sat down again before his bdjk* and when he had 
read on awhile, he suddenly stopped and said aloud, “ Heaven itself says 
take the >:hild ; and as this came forth as it might be from the Slaughter 
of the Innoccrtis^uppose, if it should live, I be tt s poetical as Caprice, or 
Petite, the barber]a|ul call it Innocent La Trouvee.” 

Though the police made every possible inquiry amidst the miserable 
haunts of this most degraded am? squalid class of the Paris population, 
nothing could be learnt respecting the child’s parentage. Paquin, the 
dead ehiffbnnier , had rented a wretched chamber, solely for himself ; and 
the inhabitants round, with that apathy <so much a part of brutality and 
degradation, knew little more of the old man than his name. Accordingly 
Antoine, after due consultation with Mam’selle Caprice, and the barber, 
and divers other friends, adopted l’ enfant trouvfie and le petit Corbeau , 
the dog, and this with much grace, *and the very best of arguments on his 
side, as during the week through which the police had made their search, " 
the small frail thing, so utterly adrift upon the world’s wide sea, had, 
by its very helplessness and desolation, so touched the old man’s heart, 
that without more ado, or one repentant sigh, lie made a haven for it, and 
bid it rest. The merry barber had, lodging in his house, a poor married 
sempstress, who gladly became its nurse ; and as Antoine rarely quitted 
his post, except on very grand or extraordinary occasions, the child was 
brought most evenings* to the lodge de par tier t either by the barber or 
Madame Amand, its nurse, so tliai not only Corbeau began to understand 
the evening’s visitation, and welcome it by a bark and frisk, but Antoine to 
watch beside the little grating for tl^ nurse’s well known step. Antoine had 
married very early in life, and had had an only son, who, having been 
enrolled under the act of conscriptioh, had afterwards perished in Napo- 
leon’s retreat from Moscow. His wife died of grief soon after ; and thus 
he had been for many years alone, without a stronger human tie than 
Caprice or the barber. 

When Innocent was little more than a year old. Madam Amand met 
with so severe an accident as to be incapable of her charge. Whereupon 
Antoine would have her home, and soon became so good a nurse that the 
child throve wonderfully. 

With this good nursing, and this good thriving, several years seemed 
quickly to go by, and Innocent, a slight graceful child of seven, had already 
been taught to dance a minuet by Monsieur Petite, the barber, and to sew, by 
Mam’selle Caprice, the portress. And many a student that passed through 
the ponderous door to the theatre beyond, would now often stay to kiss 
her, and so often, too, bring bonbons , and dolls, and toys, that her child- 
life had not a sorrow, or a care, though her home was a loge de portier , 
with a single room inside, and a paved yard around, and her only com- 
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panion and friend, a solitary old man. About this time, some good Sisters 
of Charity, from a neighbouring convent, who came for the purpose of 
recognising a body that lay in the dead-room of the theatre, saw Innocent, 
and heard her story from Antoine. 

“As she has sometimes been within the room, mes soeurs ,*’ spoke 
Antoine with deep respect, “ Innocent can be your guide. She has no 
fear of death, the pretty one.” And gently, as Antoine had prophesied, 
the child stepped qu^nnd this so lightly, so like leaf-fail, when she bore 
the light into the chamber of the dead, that the sisters asked her why. 

“Because God’s sleep seems so very beautiful, mes soeuw, that I 
can but tread with a hushed step.” And more than, this she seemed 
so fearless, and yet so reverent, amidst the dead, s/^ intuitively, yet so 
naturally so, that the sisters, whispering one to the other, said it was 
surely heaven’s decree, the little one 1 was destined for une reliyieuse . 
From this time they failed not in calling often to see Innocent, and 
though Antoine had no intention that she should enter the cloister, 
even though on the mission of a heavenly charity, les soeurs soon obtained 
his permission that Innocent should attend daily at their convent, for the 
sake of superior instruction in various accomplishments. Other children, 
the good sisters taught, were quicker than Innocent la Trouvce at the 
embroidery frame and the singing lesion, but none were so useful as she 
soon became, in assisting to prepare medicine and food for the sick ; as if 
out of probable guilt and shame, the ever-corning spirit of purity and love 
was here to testify itself, and balance evil done by good enlarged, as good 
for ever does throughout all nature. But good in this case, how noble, 
how exalted, how far above the common way it had to be, we yet shall see! 
for the ways and means of good take progress with the courses of all 
universal law! 

Well, amongst the five hundred students, or thereabouts, that frequent- 
ed this great Parisian theatre of anatorr^y, was one very poor, perhaps the 
very poorest, named Camille Dispareaux. Being a provincial, and utterly 
without friends or resources, he existe^l in Paris, and paid the fees of the 
various educational classes he attended, by preparing skeletons for the 
setter^ and painting cheap likenesses for a shopkeeper of the Boulevards. 
Antoine, from whose province Camille had come, brought about so friendly 
an acquaintance with him, that after the theatre was closed for the night, 
or on holidays, he would stop and share the old man’s bouilli , dress up 
with cocked hat and wooden sword dear old petted Corbeau for Innocent, 
or tell her stories, or sing to her les petit es chansons of the provinces, till 
her small child’s heart was very light and glad. But that was truer joy, 
though her child’s heart told it not, when with her head nestled on 
Antoine’s knee, Camille, through “a whole evening, would talk to the old 
man of the wonderful revelations of anatomy, of its sublime and its religi- 
ous teachings, of his own exalted ambition and infinite struggles with the 
world; and sometimes, when perhaps he thought the child asleep, he 
would fetch from the students’ room some of his own preparations of carti- 
lage, and bone, and nerve, or unroll the productions of his pencil, often 
larger than* the nature copied from, and always beautiful, though of the 
grim subjects of the scalpel and the dissecting room. 
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Surrounded by circumstances all bearing relation to this mystery of Kfe 
growing forth from death, there were two especially hidden, and yet ever 
spoken of as they were, that deeply excited the most intense curiosity in 
Innocent, and directly led to the sublime duty of her coming life. Two 
things she had never seen, the theatre itself, nor its great master, Professor 
ltetzner. If the first excited a. sort of curiosity akin to that of Bluebeard’s 
wife, the last was reverent, such as the humble feel in wishing to behold 
true greatness ; for Antoine’s praise and faith, hi^ visitations night by 
night, always at the same hour, ms long service even before his appoint- 
ment as figgrticr, the homage of so many students, the solemn praise of the 
otherwisemfess^ barber, had raised up such an endhantment in the mind of 
Innocent la Trouvee, that to see ltetzner face to face, became the greatest 
and intensest passion of her life ; and yet it was a wish so mixed up with 
fear, that she had never dared to ask Antoine, dearly as she loved him. 

It was the fete of New year’s eve, and, agreeably to an old custom, 
Main’selle Caprice, and the barber, and Madame Amand, and other friends 
had come to spend it with Antoine. Yesy» and it was, the very happiest 
fcte-niglit Innocent had known, for not only did the barber bring his violin 
for a dance, but also one of the prettiest embroidered aprons ever seen, and 
Caprice also brought a very tasty frock, and each one something else for 
ma mignonne, and there was fruit and lemonade and pastry, and bonbons , 
and excellent vin du pays, and all might have thought that Innocent had 
nothing more to wish. Still had they watched her eye so often glancing 
upwards to the Geneva clock, they could have fancied there was some other 
wish, though not the strange one that made her heart beat so quickly to 
and fro. It was known, however, at midnight for when came forth the 
coffee-cup and salver as of old, — for nights and days of study were the only 
fetes known to the great anatomist, and though he lived in the grandest 
street of Paris, here was his study to which lie walked to and fro and never 
quitted till long after midnight, — kunocent put her arms round the old 
man’s neck and whispered in his ear. 

“ You, ma petite ma mignonne” sgid the old man, looking down sur- 
prised, “ you see Monsieur ?” 

She whispered “ yes,” so very eagerly, it was a fete-night, and though 
Monsieur might be angi|j| Antoine could not refuse ma mignonne ; and so 
with the salver pressed against her beating heart, and not hearing that the 
barber advised that the new apron should be put on, and Caprice the dress 
“ to charm Monsieur,” she left the vaulted room and closed the door be- 
hind her. A long passage and three or four steps from which led a broad 
stone staircase to the salle tfanatomie, brought her to a three-fold door, 
which opening and closing as directed by Antoine, she stood in the study 
of the great scientific master. He sat before a table, with his back to her, 
so that she had time to lean against the door, and try to hide the fear that 
was now greater than her curiosity. One older, one more worldly, might 
have been awe-struck ; wisely or fearfully, according to his education. For 
round this vaulted chamber, lighted from the roof, were long compartments 
ranged one above the other, in which were set hundreds qf human 
skulls, not only from the desert sands of Africa, the mountains of Morocco, 
Caucasus, Andes, and Ilimalayab, but from the snows of Kamtschatka, the 
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buried cities of central America, and the battle-fields and grave-yards of 
the two temperate zones. On pedestals were skeletons ; and heaped-up 
bones, and prepared cartilage, and atlases, and diagrams, and maps, and 
books, and papers, were on tables set about, and on the floor two giant 
globes as tall as the tallest man. The table at which Retzner himself sat 
was literally walled up with books and covered with papers and instruments, 
except for the space at which he sat writing, the lamp above shining on his 
whitened hair and wasted hand as it glanced to and fro with pen across the 
paper. Just beyond this paper stood a bronze pillar of about a foot high, 
on which was swung an engraved slab of marble, bearing this jin large 
French character: — “ Organization would perfect^ a> t i/ beautify, 

IF MAN WERE NOT DEBASED BY CRIME AND MISERY.” Now of this 

misery and crime come forward one of its ministering angels ! as many 
angels will when woman knows her office and her mission from the skies ? 

The child approached the table and set down the coffee with a beating 
heart, perhaps in her nervousness touching Retzner’ s elbow. He looked 
suddenly round, and sternly, when he saw a stranger. 

“ How, who, what, why, ” 

“ Innocent La Trouvtfe, Monsieur!” 

But he scarcely heard words, he was looking with intense eagerness into 
her sublime and beautiful face ; beautiful, because so full of truth, and in- 
tellect, and affection. He drew her nearer by the hand and spanned her 
forehead : no anger was on his face now. No ! no Raphael’s Madonna 
ever looked down more touchingly upon her holy child. Conscious, per- 
haps, that she trembled violently, he spoke kindly and asked her name. 

u Innocent — well I’ll Italianise it — it shall be Innocenti,” and as he 
spoke he placed a louis d'or in her hand, u there you’ll come again soon — 
soon, recollect.” 

Antoine’s surprise and delight may be conceived ; “ it was so noble of 
Monsieur, so good,” he said. However, the joy was nothing to Innocent 
till Camille knew it ; so the next day, with Antoine’s leave, the new frock 
and apron were put on, and over them a little black scarf, given her by 
Nattili the sculptor before he went to Rome, she set out to the Faubourg 
where he lived. She found the poor anatomical student in his atelier, and 
instead of being at the legitimate work, a smartShlressed grisette of the 
lower class was sitting to him far her likeness, ©lie was young and very 
pretty, but so vain, that though her dark hair was dressed most elaborate- 
ly, she kept arranging it sideways in the student’s little frameless mirror, 
and her mother, a fat bourgeoise of a neighbouring cabaret, standing over 
Camille, was guiding his brush, as it were, with such exclamations as, 
“ More colour, sir, more colour ; Marie has a beautiful mouth — that dim- 
ple larger, sir ; the girl is very beautiful. Thank you, thank you, her eye- 
brows are very dark.” 

In this way the fat mistress of the cabaret proceedfed till the sitting was 
over, when she and the grisette withdrew. Then it was that Innocent 
drawing her little stool to Camille’s side, and telling him all about 
Retzner and her wonderful fortune, brought forth from beneath her little 
scarf, a pair of gloves, as a new year’s gift. “ And now dear Camille,” 
she said, when the poor anatomical painter had kissed her tenderly, " I 
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have a great secret to tell you. I am very fond of drawing. I have always 
loved it, and I am sure I should very soon learn. So you shall buy me 
pencils and paper, and then will you teach me, Camille ?” 

He thought it but a child’s request, and promised her h£ would. 

“ And now, Camille,” she went on to say, “as this is rff&te day, and I 
have leave, do let me hear some stories about the rag-gatherers : you know 
them, you go amongst them ; I came from them you Know, Camille, and 
a story wifi be better than a walk in the Champa Elys6es. Do, dear 
Camille !” 

It wasa curious trait in Innocent La Trouvde's character that she was 
always iruRt^jurious, and inquiring about subjects <jf misery and degrada- 
tion, and pernaps for the very reason that Antoine suppressed them. 
Of the incidental knowledge of her early history, she was always very curi- 
ous, and of the rag-gatherers that pawled about the streets with their fetid 
baskets. On this subject, and on others, she sat by Camille’s side and 
chattered for some hours, whilst he resumed his more legitimate occupa- 
tion ; and after that, Camille locked up his poor room, with its marvellous 
labours strewn around, and accompanied Rer home. They had walked 
some way, and were clearing a filthy quartier of the town, when a witch- 
like old woman starting from a narrow entrance, stayed Camille. 

“ Eh ! moil garcon, a whelp with. two heads, a pretty subject for your 
knife. Only been a day in the Seine and therefore but two sous. Eh 
bicn ! a bargain. Monsieur ?” 

Camille at first refused, but she mumbled some further persuasion, and 
he followed. The street, though narrow, had once been a street of palaces. 
Wide corridors and staircases led from it ; these, scarcely now defended 
by a door, were public ways, fetid with the ordure and rubbish that dripped 
from story to story. With difficulty they followed to the fourth story, 
where, from a long passage, dens of misery opened, more or less densely 
crowded. Innocent stood trembling in this passage or corridor, whilst Camille* 
followed the old woman. In someVere miserable groups, aged and hideous 
that squabbled for their promiscuous bed upon the floor, or secured their 
miserable baskets, or gnawed ravenously their morsels of putrescent food ; in 
another, a group of old women were seated, grumbling round a bit of charcoal 
on a brazier ; in another, an old man and woman were cooking in a wide fire- 
place, the cheap refuse of the market ; but what touched Innocent’s young 
heart the most was a group of girls, not older than herself, though dressed 
like women, talking with loud coarse voices, and drinking strong vin du 
pays from the flask itself! Such she might have been, her child’s 
heart told her, and taking Camille’s hand, she said softly, “Let us go. 
Monsieur.” 

“What makes those girls look so wicked, and be so bold, Camille?” she 
asked, when they had cleared the miserable quartier . 

“ Because they are unfortunate, and are untaught, mu mignonne 

“ And what makes many look so crooked and deformed ; — all, too, so 
different to happy people, Camille ?” 

“ Because being ignorant and vicious, my little one, they know not how 
to take care of the beautiful body God has given to his creatufes ; or, if 
diseased and deformed, how to make it better.” 
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"Ah, then, Camille,” she said, looking earnestly up into his face, 

" what angels , then , the good should he to those unfortunate ” She did 
not speak another word the whole way home. The impression made was 
graven on her heart for ever ! 

• To Camille's Astonishment, her talent for the pencil was extraordinary. 
And this, too, in dry outlines and diagrams, for which women have rarely 
any taste. She did not care to draw carts, and houses, and fruit-baskets, 
as her dear old friend the barber wished, but astonished them all by 
drawing his hand hnd head, the latter not dressed in its best wig, but bare 
and eyeless ; in a word, it was Monsieur Petite’s skull. r 

During this extraordinary progress of some months RetziyC was absent 
from Paris. Upon his return, the long looked-for nigh'c came, when she 
would carry in his coffee. He remembered her at once, and laid aside his 
pen to look into her beaming face. 

"Well, Innocenti, what of the louis d’or ?” he said, smilingly. 

" It brought some pencils and a portefeuille, and new year’s gifts for 
Monsieur mon per e, and Camille, Monsieur. 1 * 

" What, to draw Antoine’s dog l” 

"No, such as that.” She pointed to a large atlas, open before the 
anatomist. 

This night was the white night in the fortunes of Innocent La Trouvde, 
for if Retzner was astonished at her answer, more so was he at the visible 
proofs of her extraordinary talent ; and more so when he heard of her innate 
pity, touching as it did all the misery within her influence. It was 
the dew-drop of the flower. That very night Retzner determined to 
educate and adopt her, and a week after, to the utter astonishment of 
Antoine’s friends, the barber included, the old porter, as a sort of charge 
affairs, Innocent La Trouv6e and dear old Corbeau, were located in 
ltetzner’s house^n one of the grandest streets of, Paris. There were seen 
governesses and masters enough, and one young child as mistress within 
that house, for Retzner was unmarried.* 

Some years had passed quietly b^, when it began to be whispered 
amongst the savans , and in the salon* of Paris, that the greatest anatomist 
of his age had an equally gifted daughter. Yes, that he who was pro- 
founder than Blumenbach, and as great in his province as Cuvier ; he who 
by the progress of science was teaching statesmen to read politics by the 
light of physical organization, who was deckring perfection and beauty to 
be capable of acquirement by nations as by individuals ; that human pro- 
gress lay with brain and skull, bone and sinew; had a fair young creature 
flitting about him, like his best spirit, understanding his learned books, 
imbibing his philosophy, assisting him by her wonderful pencil, visiting 
with him the beds of Magdalens and hospitals, and the recesses of prisons. 
Yes, so there was ! and the anatomist was' the German Retzner, and his 
daughter, the poor infant that had come forth from the chiffonnier's fetid 
basket. Yes, the Gospels had said “take the young child” as they will 
by-and-by teach us to take all young children, and make them what God 
has destined all his creatures to be — wise and happy . 
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Innocent La Trotjvee was eighteen, when Retzner, after a few hours* 
illness, died of one of those diseases incident to sedentary men. He had 
made no secret of his intentions respecting her ; it was, therefore, probable, 
that this certainty gf fortune covered the ignominy of. her issue from a rag- 
gatherer’s basket, and had already led to so many direct proposals to Retz- 
ner for her hand. These he had quietly negatived :♦ her youth, her child- 
like simplicity of heart, her peculiar tastes, bound \ip, as they had been, 
with liiaown pursuits; her unobtrusive, yet spiritual exaltation of cha- 
racter,— all obstacles. The secret, however. Jay deeper: his intuitive 
perception of cftffracter had revealed it to him, but he had wisely resolved 
that time and nature should bring about that towards which his own wishes 
earnestly pointed, as not only means of happiness to Innocent, but uniting 
purposes, in their several conditions, sublime. 

From the time that Innocent had left the loge de portier for her richer 
home, from the time her talents and their instructor became known, Retz- 
ner as far as the independent nature of Camille Dispareaux would permit, 
had become the poor scholar’s friend. He saw the great talents of Camille, 
and with that candour and humility peculiar to true natures, he saw that, 
whilst he himself was great as a collector of facts, whilst he was great in all 
the material evidences of science, here was one whose peculiar province it 
would be to combine and deduce from thence those great natural laws 
whose discovery is significant of human progress, and whose development 
serves as a guide to the moral and political reformer. These tastes, differ- 
ent yet alike, had led to the most unreserved intimacy between Retzner and 
Dispareaux. In an early stage of it the latter had still remained Innocent’s 
instructor in the beautiful art,* which to himself was but an accessory to 
higher science ; and whpn that tutelage was over he still remained her 
guide. But in this progress of time affection had changed in character ; In- 
nocent beheld in Camille not only Ihe grave and kind brother twenty years 
older than herself, but the noble man of science of whom Retzner prophesied 
so many things, and whom it would ke the glory of a life to love and minis- 
ter to : whilst he, on the other hand, beheld the little affectionate creature 
of his poverty and early days, who had in so many ways directly helped on 
his better circumstances, grown into a geqfle creature of eighteen, with an 
intellect as great, as her sense of duty was exalted. But both shrunk one 
from the other; she, because one so grave and intellectual as Camille could 
but look upon her as a child, and at best as an old acquaintance ; whilst 
he, loving her with the deepest affection, knowing her beautiful heart, 
aware that hers was the intellect that would labour for and appreciate his 
own, still doubted the right of engrossing* an affection, which might, more 
naturally turn to one younger than himself, and recoiled from the idea of 
seeming to aim at Retzner’ s fortune, through an alliance with Innocent. 
Thus matters stood when Innocent was seventeen. Retzner, who saw this 
struggle in the stern and conscientious man, who doubted the wisdom of 
their marriage till Innocent was older, seconded Camille’s wish to quit 
Paris for a time, not merely for the sake of broken health, but of those 
studies that required uninterrupted solitude. Accordingly, about a year 
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before his friend’s death, Camille had gone to live amidst the vine-clad 
hills of those southern provinces of France that stretch downwards to the 
Mediterranean sea, and in the receipt of a small yearly pension from 
Retzner. 

•For a time after the anatomist’s death friends crowded round Innocent, 
for, as had been expected, the whole of his large fortune was left to her, 
and his magnificent library and museum to Camille Dispareaux. But things 
were suddenly changed : a will had been made prior to the adoption of 
V Enfant Trouvdef In which the museum and property were left to the 
Health Commission of the capital ; the latter for the purpose of founding 
a hospital for the unfortunate ; without other precise definition chan that 
it should serve to demonstrate the great analogy betweefT ignorance and 
public disease and public crime. ' 

The two wills were brought before f he law tribunals. Circumstances 
seemed in favour of the prior one, and the prospect of any immediate 
decision improbable, owing to the need of several witnesses, who, since the 
time of the first will, had died or left the capital. With this issue in 
prospect, which in one moment might bring back her original situation. 
Innocent, in spite of the advice of some old friends of Retzner, who hoped 
for the better result, accepted the small pension offered by the law tribunal 
till the settlement of the suit, and at ence left the home of these latter 
years. It was better, as she wisely thought, to meet fortune half-way ; 
many offered their protection and their homes to her, but these she steadily 
refused from all but one, and this was the offer of two small rooms rent 
free in the house of her old friend. Petite the barber. Not only did the 
good old man paint and paper, and make them in some way fitting to 
receive the costly luxuries which Retzner had placed about Innocent’s 
girlhood, but made old decrepit Antoine share his kitchen, under the plea- 
sant fiction that he could help him in his business. # Yet, heaven bless such 
fictions, they are the kindliest and the best that earth is witness of. 

The pre-eminent talent of her pencil" would have soon been employed, 
and profitably rewarded, would she have used it in illustrating the feuilletons, 
or serials of the hour; but the nobler work to which it had been accustomed 
was both difficult to procure, and scantily remunerated. She hid from all 
this need to work, and why? lest officious interference might deprive her 
of one of the great objects of her life — to serve Camille, and be worthy of 
that great mind she had always reverently loved, from the time he had first 
guided her baby hand. Yes, she determined to hide from him as long as 
possible the death of Retzner ; and this was the easier, as he rarely read 
newspapers, and scarcely ever wrote letters, and in his far away province, 
it was not probable the truth would reach him. Yes, the sum allowed her 
by the tribunal she uninterruptedly forwarded to Camille, for its amount 
just met the frugal sum that he had accepted from the generosity of 
Retzner; but once the latter’s death were known, her scheme, she knew, 
would fail; and thus the secret was hidden from Antoine, and he attributed 
her weary labours with the pencil and the engraving needle to mere habits 
and love of industry; dear child, ma mignonne , ma petite, still, as of old. 
But was she not justified? she thought ; did she not save broken health? 
did she not thus give leisure to the student? did she not thus materially 
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help the great labours of his life? did she not serve to fulfil the prophecies 
of Ketzner, and thus indirectly repay all his lavish bounty? did she not do 
these things, and might not the time come when Camille would think her 
worthy of his own better, higher nature? Perhaps it might ! and woman 
again testifies how earnest is her devotion, when she looks up to, and rever- 
ences an intellect more commanding than her own. 

Thus some months went on, when accident, as it were, opened the true 
mission of her life; and whilst developing the exalted humanity of her 
nature, combined the very object of Retzner’s early will. After a day 
spent iny^abour, Innocent had been to a distant suburb to see her old nurse, 
Madame Ai*and, when she was stopped by a csowd collected round an 
obscure wine-sh<5|>. The owner, an old and bloated woman, was leaning, 
half-undressed, over* the open window-sill, and replying with execrations to 
the entreaties of a younger and mote decent woman. 

“ Dying ! Ah ! ah !” laughed the first : “ rare news, neighbour ! rare news.” 

“ You will not come, then ? Can nothing soften you ?” And the more 
decent woman spoke this tenderly. But the only answer was another peal 
of coarse laughter, at which she placed her hands on each side of her cap 
to stop her ears, and turned away. As she moved from the crowd. Inno- 
cent recognized her as one of the nurses in an hospital she had often 
visited with Bietzner, and so, following, spoke to her. 

" That mistress of the cabaret, Mam’selle,” replied the woman, with 
more feeling than officials often show, “ is the mother of a poor unfor- 
tunate lying dying this very night in the Hospital of the Magdelonettes. 
Ah, Mam’selle, nothing can touch that femme effronUe — hardened woman. 
Even the priest has been to her, for the girl has taken to her penitence 
wonderfully; her prayers, Mam’selle, would touch the heart of the just.” 

Could this be the girl Innoceqf had seen, years ago, coquetting before 
the student’s mirror?' JVas this the fruit of silly vanity, that had stood 
like a gaudy poppy in the sun ? she asked herself this, and inquired of 
the woman. 

“ Her name is Parfaite,” said the nurse ; “ but these miserables hide their 
real names. Yet, when I think of it, the mother said, Marie. Yes, it was so.” 

Saying she would accompany her to the hospital, Innocent led the way 
to her lodgings at the barber’s; and with a little wine for the dying girl, 
she brought away beneath her mantelet a # small rough sketch of the beau- 
tiful grisette that she had once found amongst Camille’s drawings, and 
probably thrown originally aside, as not being sufficiently faithful. Yet it 
was so like, that one glance at it brought back in full freshness that long- 
ago fete-day when she had sat a little child by Dispareaux’s side. 

It was past the hour when strangers were admitted within the hospital; 
but Retzner’s name and her own were more than sufficient passport. Fol- 
lowing the nurse nearly through a long ward, where other nurses, with 
their high Norman caps, were passing to and fro, Innocent, at the lifting 
of a frail curtain hung before tbe narrow compartment allotted to each bed, 
beheld the dying creature. Though shrunken and wasted to a shadow by 
a fearful cough, she sat upright in the bed ; but when she saw that only a 
stranger followed the nurse, she sunk back upon her pillow, fend buried 
her face within it. 
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“ There, don’t take on so, Parfaitc,” said the nurse : " the old woman 
isn’t worth a care, my girl.” 

“ Oh, but it is fearful to die utterly alone,” sobbed the girl ; " or only 
with those around that see you as you are, and who, knowing not, or being 
unable to fancy, your better days, cannot for a minute put by the thought 
that those that lie before them are corrupt ; nor touch them, nor speak to 
them as if the evil, like a cerement, had fallen off, and we were once more 
pure in our human sisterhood.* Ah ! if my mother could have thought 
me once more a liftle' child, and innocent as one. But even this is not for 
me /” 

The nurse could not comprehend this touching principle j^'our better 
nature. “ Well, I’ve done the best, I’m sure, and so feve the doctors ; 
and then there are the girls come to see you. What more would such as 
you have ?” And thus saying, she to^k a cup off the small bracket-table, 
and left the bed. 

Innocent knelt down beside it, and put her arm around the girl. " I 
saw you in your better days, Marie : let me call you so ! I can look upon 
you and see not a shadow on your face.” 

The dying girl rose on her elbow, looked Innocent keenly in the face, 
and, parting back her long dark hair, seemed to inquire if it were a visit for 
mercy or for reproach. <1 

“ I am the good doctor lletzncr’s daughter, Marie. You knew him, per- 
haps ? all the sorrowful knew him.” 

Yes, in prison, in the hospital. You see how guilty I’ve been.” She 
covered her face with her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

“ I do not see that, Marie — not now, indeed God gives moments when 
all evil passes from us, my penitent.” 

The girl looked up again, and wound her arms about Innocent’s neck. 
" You knew me in my better time, then, Mam’selle ?” 

Innocent uncovered the picture, and held it up*; the light fell upon it, 
and made it look beautiful. Here was Visible representation of purity and 
beauty, decay and crime. The girl looked on it with streaming eyes. 

“ You are pure, you are good, yov have learning,” she said slowly, at 
length. “ Oh, it is such as you, Mam’selle, that we want to be merciful 
unto us. It is not doctors, it is not hospitals, it is not nurses only, that we 
want. We want such as you, to whom in our better moments we could fly 
and say, Cover us with the shadow of your purity. Let such as you speak 


* Parent Duchatelet, and others, remark upon the singular exaltation and purity 
of spirit observable in an unfortunate class or women, in their better and repentant 
moments. Vice, as it were, thus flies from vice : and evil purifies itsolf. This is 
another testimony to the inherent good mingled up so largely with the frailties of 
human nature. 

My readers will perceive that this is the tale promised some time since in my article 
oil Mr. Spooner’s Bill ; but my many literary engagements delayed it till now. 
Though I look upon the great social evil alluded to as mainly attributable to a vicious 
social condition, and consider that Hunger and Ignorance are the main roots of 
prostitution, still there are methods of collateral reform that wo may help to dovelope. 
By God’s help wc shall eradicate evil government. By God’s help we shall make prac- 
tical the sublime charity and mercy of our religion.— Silverpen. 
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to us, let such as you compassionate us ; do not let us have only prison- 
walls and sermons to reform us — both mostly make us hypocrites. Think 
you so, Mam’selle ?” 

“ I do, Marie. I want to make the great truths of mercy active, my 
penitent. I want to show the world in many ways such contrasts as this 
picture and yourself* and show it is not the province of charity and purity 
to utterly cursh the fallen human flower, but to raise it, if possible, with 
a gentle hand.” 

“ You think so?” and the girl looked still more keenly into Innocent's 
face. v 

" I do, inured I do, my poor one.” 

i( Yes, I am sure of it, Mam’selle — the truth lives in your eyes. Well, 
you will not be too jfroud to do my last bidding? I feel I can ask you.” 
And as she spoke, she drew a smalfrivory crucifix from beneath the pillow. 

M Take this to a girl named Lucr£ce ; she lives in the Rue -, at the 

address written on this slip of paper. She is grander and better than I, 
Mam’selle, for she has never yet sunk so lpw as the prison for theft ; for 
even amongst us there are degrees of vice. Take this to her, and speak 
as gently as you speak to me.” 

“ I will, my poor one.” 

u Let her redeem herself in such "way as you can show, and go back to 
her old father in Rome — he is a picture-dealer, Mam’selle — and do all she 
can to wipe away the tears she knows he’s shed. She may be hard at first 
— she hides a broken spirit beneath this mask of hardness ; but when your 
pure words have made it fall away, you’ll find Lucr&ce noble, for she has 
fed me and others when forsaken by every human thing ; she has stripped 
herself to clothe the naked ; she has spoken when all other tongues have 
been tied, till I and others have sometimes asked ourselves. How can 
Lucr&ce be sinful ? Sha has come to me in prison, in the hospital ; she 
would be here to-night, only she kqpws we like to die, with the quiet holi- 
ness the priest has left around us unbroken ; for we fancy that Purity is a 
sacred veil, that hides the past from our eyes. We otherwise fear death.” 

Exhausted, she now laid her face back upon the pillow, and for a long 
time seemed as if passed away. Even the nurse, who had come back, 
seemed to think so. But she looked up again, and seemed glad that 
Innocent bent over her. t 

“ Can you in heart, Mam’selle,” she very faintly whispered, “ think 
that sin has passed away, and I am once more as that picture ?” 

“ I can, my poor one, my dear one,” and Innocent's tears fell fast. 

" Thank you, thank you. Cover me close. Let me hold your hand, 
let me press it ; it is a support, it is a guide. The shadow of purity is 
over me, and this — this — is death.” 

Many minutes after, when the nurse leant over Innocent, and touched 
the girl, she was found quite dead, Innocent's hand fast locked in hers, 
and pressed against her rigid lips. 

Two days after, Camille’s rough sketch hung in Innocent’s small cham- 
ber, and by its side another of the dying Magdalen. A contrast, and a 
pitiful one ; yet a noble sermon unto all who would see the errdrs of «ur 
social state, and aim at human progress. 

2 A 
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Accompanied by Madame Amand, Innocent, some days after Marie’s 
death, sought out Lucrfcce. She was a beautiful woman, of thirty-two or 
three ; a little pass4> it might be : though her hair, of that glorious hue 
' that Titian has given to the Cenci, still swept round her like a beautiful 
veil. But she was hardened, scornful, even impudent. The gaudy finery, 
that covered, as is mostly the case, the miserable rags beneath, was worn 
with the hauteur of a queen. 

u Did she ask help from people who called themselves respectable ? 
Had she sent for t’he'm ? Was she their slave ? Could they not keep 
within their own homes, without prying into the secrets of another?” 
These were hard words q but, recollecting that this hardnessvls the mask 
most often worn by shame, Innocent took her leave gently, and said, in 
parting, “ We may meet again, Lucrkce.” 

The law case still lingered, and mi&ht for months. Innocent now saw 
the prudence of the step she had taken ; for if the process of the court 
were declared against her, she had already met fortune half-way. The 
world around, the few friends left to her, knew not of her solitary strug- 
gles for bread, not merely for lierself, but Antoine ; nor imagined them, 
because of the allowance paid by the law tribunal. For three quarters of 
a year this had now been sent to Camille, without any evidence of his 
knowledge of Retzner’s death, as was 1 about this time shown by a letter 
from Camille, addressed to his dead friend. Innocent opened it. There was 
wonder expressed of his, Retzner’s, long silence ; inquiries after his health, 
with word that his, Camille’s, was but indifferent, though the great labour 
of his life was progressing well and hopefully. Then there was much said 
of Innocent — much that was not meant evidently for her eye, of praise, and 
love spoken under the guise of brotherly affection. Oh, how cherished 
was this letter ! how it made the present bearable and the future hopeful ! 
Might she not yet attain to the height of his great mind ? and was it not 
well that she already indirectly helped,, his service towards humanity, by 
securing his present simple life from poverty ? Yet the truth could not be 
long concealed, she feared ; though, to ward this knowledge off as long as 
possible, she wrote to him, and speaking of Retzner with all the affection 
that was his due, merely said that he had gone a “ long journey.” 

Since the death of Marie she had visited the prisons and hospitals 
regularly. In one of the former she became interested in the fate of a girl 
about ten years old, undergoing a short imprisonment for some petty theft. 
Upon her release, Innocent got a consignment for her to one of the govern- 
ment reformatory schools for female children ; and seeking out the quartier 
from whence she had come, found that this child had been but one of many 
others employed by an old woman to steal about the streets and bring the 
produce home. Though assisted by the surveillance of the police, and 
protected by their care, she found access into this immense but miserable 
dwelling difficult ; and even when obtained, her words amongst this miser- 
able crowd made no impression, or, if made, it was immediately effaced by 
those whose interest it was to do so. But ways were opening. 

Marie had been dead about three months, when, one fine winter’s day, 
business $ith a print and picture-seller took Innocent to one of the princi- 
pal streets. As she passed the shop-window, a cursory glance at a richly 
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dressed female looking in assured her that this was no other than Lucrfece. 
Whatever was her natural pity for repentant vice — for vice conscious of its 
enormity — for vice despairing — for vice willing to return to good — for vicu 
hungering, yet Innocent was one to scorn vice worn with brazen effrontery 
in the blaze of day ; and, however she might compassionate, she knew 
that such was not the hour to speak and save. She passed into the shop 
upon her business. The print-seller was showing some pictures to an old 
man leaning across the counter, and who, criticising th^v works before him, 
spoke fluently in Italian. Innocent understood the language, and listened 
attentively, for the old man spoke learnedly of art. 

“ Ah,” said he, at the conclusion of a critique on the perspective of a 
picture before him, “ this draped figure puts me in mind of a chef d'muvre 
of our sculptor Naftili. A wonderful man Mousieur ; particularly in all 
that reveals his knowledge as an aiflatomist.” 

“ lie was perhaps a pupil of our great citizen, Retzner.” 

“ Yes, I think that is the name he speaks of. Signor Nattili is my next 
door neighbour. Monsieur.” . 

" Ah, but not your city’s greatest sculptor or, rather, I should say, the 
world’s. I thought — ” 

“ Oberlingen the Dane ? Yes you’re right. Nattili, as I was going to 
say. Monsieur, is, like Canova, remarkable for grace : Oberlingen, for gran- 
deur and nature combined. Ah ! you should see a figure he intends for the 
Angel of Mercy. Nothing since the days of Phidias has approached it : 
so simple, yet so sublime. It is not yet out of his atelier, for the face is 
still unwrought, as he has a fancy, they say, that he shall yet see the 
human face from which he may fashion his ideal. God grant he may ; for 
1 believe earth is never wholly destitute of these angelic natures.” 

Whilst he was thus speaking, the picture-seller had moved a picture 
nearer the window, for the sake of light ; and now the old man moved 
towards it. He had scarcely resumed his conversation about Nattili,* 
when a quick-gathered crowd outside in the street darkened the win- 
dow, and voices cried out a woman had fallen. Imagining the truth, 
Innocent followed the old man arid the picture-seller to the door, just 
in time to see the drooping, insensible face of Lucrece, as she was 
borne away by the police from the place where she had fallen. Trying 
to follow, and see if she could be of service, Innocent got entangled in 
the crowd. When she escaped and returned to the shop, the old man was 
gone, and where no one knew, for his name was even unknown. 

The second night after this, Innocent was sought for by a weather-beaten 
man, a boatman of the Seine, who had with difficulty found out her abode. 
A woman on the previous evening had attempted to drown herself from 
one of the quays, but her dress bearing *her up for a time, and her body 
floating down rapidly with the stream, she had been picked up and convey- 
ed into the cabin of one of those washerwomen’s boats, that cover the 
river in so many parts. The mistress of the boat, more humane than many 
of her neighbours, had torn off the creature’s soddened finery, placed her 
in a warm bed, and forced some weak wine down her throat. t For a long 
time it seemed a doubtful struggle between life and death $ and’even when 
sensibility returned, burning fever and ague succeeded. However, when 
she could make herself understood, she took her ear-rings from her ears. 
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the last thine, as she said, she possessed in the world, bid the good woman 
repay herself, and send some one in search of Innocent, whose abode was 
/known at several of the hospitals. After many hours, the boatman sent 
'was successful. Innocent lost not a moment in following the messenger. 
She knew it was Lucr&ce who sent, that the hour of repentance had come, 
that the false mask which covered shame had at last been cast aside, and 
human nature sought to redeem its sins. 

It was so, it was Lucrece ; she had seen that old and tender man, her 
father ; remorse had conquered fear ; she had sought death in her madden- 
ed frenzy. 

“I would return,” she said, weeping, when she had implored Innocent’s 
forgiveness ; “ I would return and ask that old man • to forgive fourteen 
.years' desertion ; for having blighted his best hopes ; for having bitterly 
returned his fondest love ; for having betrayed his all-reposing trust ; but 
there is no hope for such as me.” 

“ There is, Lucr&ce.” 

“ None, lady ; I have otherwise no resource ; destitution looks me iu 
the face.” 

M If,” said Innocent, after a few minutes’ pause, “ if you are sincere, if 
henceforth you walk as others do, if heifceforth you will do justice to the 
nature which it is said is yours, if you will scorn impurity as I myself 
scorn it, destitution shall not prevent you. You shall share as a sister 
should share, my home and substance, such as they, for the present, are. 
But there must be no recurrence to this subject, no stepping back ; you 
must be true to me, for I can place no locks or bars over you, and only by 
divine consciousness and purposes of good can you bury the past, and 
make bright the feature ; for my home is pure, Lucrfcce, and so it must 
remain. Be thus, and I will be a sister, always looking mercifully upon 
the evil gone.” 

Bathed in tears, Lucrece promised Innocent she would. 

Though very ill, she was removed from the boat that night, rowed to the 
nearest quay, and placed in a fiacre wa& driven to the barber’s, and old An- 
toine, who never questioned the right of what his darling child, as he called 
her, did, fetched a neighbouring surgeon, and performed a thousand offices. 
For many days Lucr&ce lay between life and death, but a change came at 
last, and she gradually recovered. Even whilst too weak to leave the room, 
she tried to show her gratitude and love for Innocent. Preparing the 
chamber, anticipating Innocent’s wants in a thousand ways, and insensibly 
purifying her own by learning, from both Antoine and the aged barber, 
the divineness of the character that had had mercy for the error which the 
world had hitherto mercilessly trdmpled down. 

Lucrfece proved a noble character, worthy of all that had been said of 
her by the dying unfortunate. And the duty she soon took upon 
herself proved of inestimable value. She could go where Innocent 
could not, she knew the haunts of guilt and misery ; she knew where 
were repentant hearts that only waited the signal of salvation. Even that 
den where children were made criminal, she entered with success, and 
.drawing other repentants round her, purified the place as it were, for the 
diviner teacher. 
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In this way, sufficient female children were soon gathered together, 
children from the chiffonniers especially, and other lairs of wretchedness, 
to justify the opening of a school in this low neighbourhood, and accord* 
ingly, with even such means as Innocent had, two large old rooms were 
hired, and such repentant creatures as had no other resource or home, were 
allowed the one to live in by day, and the other by night, after its use as a 
school-room. As many of these repcntants were somewhat educated, they 
taught at first in this rude school under the eye of Lucrqpe, and Innocent’s 
resources were drained for all these things, humble aslthey were. Book by 
book went, the jewels that lletzner had lavished on her girlhood, at last her 
wonderful drawing, though reluctantly parted with. Many of the women 
sought needle-work, and assisted themselves and the funds of the schoql by 
their earnings. In ft short time, the school was organised, and the scholars 
sufficiently tame for Innocent to tench there three evenings in a week ; and 
henceforth, on such nights she was to be found, like was once the Holy 
One amongst his disciples. 

Two years were now passed since Retzner’s death, and no witnesses hav- 
ing been found to attest the prior will, the matter was brought before the 
law tribunal for termination. The probable hour of decision was carefully 
kept from Innocent by Antoine and the dear old barber ; and they, wait- 
ing round the court of justice, were? the first to hear that the award was in 
Innocent La Trouv tie's favour . They took a fiacre , and drove to the 
school ; it was her night of being there. They found her sitting calmly 
amidst some hundred miserable children, and moving quickly across the 
room, Antoine knelt down before her feet with upraised hands : 

“ The angel said right — Take the young child . And so I did thee. Inno- 
cent. The Lord is very merciful — means for thy great service are thine !” 

He had not risen when many friends — friends from the hospitals, friends 
from the courts of justice, officers of the Commission de Sant£, who in 
their official capacity had already heeded her marvellous work ; friends of 
lletzner* s from far and wide through the capital — came to tell her the 
result, and bear her back to that old home which the law had now made 
hers ; Lucrece, like the dear disciple* following, and Retzner’s spirit Surely 
hailing, the spirit of his child upon his threshold ! 

As of old, the first thought in joy was Camille. Innocent immediately 
wrote a letter to him, but it was returned jn a few days ; he had left the 
province for Rome. Thither she determined to go, and with Lucrece 
started directly on the journey. It was the glorious autumn weather ; and 
the earth rejoiced in its magnificent garniture of vineyard, forest, and field. 
Lucr&ce knew that one dear dwelling ; but she dare not enter first ; 
Innocent did, and told the old man she had brought his daughter. " And, 
Signor, though she has passed through vicissitude and error ; though she 
forsook you, she is penitent and pure, and take her to your heart as such.” 
She came in, and kneeling, her natural veil of glorious hair hid the old 
man’s happy tears. 

And when Lucr&ce had risen, Innocent asked the old man if he knew 
one Camille Dispareaux. 

<< He lodges in this house. Signora. He finishes an extraordinary work 
to-night, and sets out to Paris to-morrow.” 

“ Do not follow me ; I seek him, and must see him alone.” 
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How her heart beat as she climbed the wide staircase ! She lightly 
tapped at the door she had been told was his, entered, and approached the 
table where he was, like Gibbon, closing an immortal book ; nor did he 
tear her till she was by his side. One look, and every fragment of the 
veil was cast away, and in his passionate joy she knew she was beloved ; 
nor had he need of words ; she knew it was returned. . 

In two hours she had told him of all the past, and marked the future ; 
and when, unknowing she was there, Nattili and Oderlingen, his friends, 
came in, Camille 'rafeed Innocent, and said, “ Nattili, your old friend. 
Innocent La Trouv&e ; Oderlingen, some one you will reverence. € Gentle- 
men, my betrothed.” « 

Jfc * * * • * 

Two happy years are now gone by in marriage and in joy. A magni- 
ficent hospital, as large as a caravansary, has not been long finished ; in 
one wing is placed Retzner’s great museum, and the other is made the 
dwelling of Camille Dispareaux and his wife. The government of this great 
hospital embraces two purposes, ; the reception and teaching, on advanced 
humanitary principles, penitent women, and miserable female children, and 
the development of that sublime creed, which Camille Dispareaux has 
taught to all the world. The relation of disease and deformity to the in- 
fringement of the laws of nature, and the impossibility of human progress 
without the development of social morals. 

But something unusual has happened this night within the hospital ; 
women congregate from the wards, and led by the still golden-haired Lucrece, 
enter Camille’s house through a private door, and ascend the gorgeous 
staircase. They pass into a magnificent chamber, light as falling snow, and 
going to a closely-curtained bed, Lucrece brings forth a babe. Innocent’s 
first-born, and but that day old, and one by one they kiss its fair hand, 
with womanly love and tenderness. With the .babe yet in her arms, 
Lucr&ce undrapes a figure newly placed, within the room. It is the match- 
less statue of the Dane, not of an ideal goddess of mercy, but graven from 
living lineaments, those of what it is, an Angel of the Unfortunate. 

It is like offering the young babe at the shrine of Mercy, for on the 
garment of this matchless statue is cut — " Take the young child .” — 
Howitt's Journal . 

r 

The Lottery Prize ; or, Lucky Losses and Sorrowful Gains . 

“ Oh ! I am ruined,” exclaimed a friend of mine one day, whom I met in the 
suburbs of the city, it being then the first time for five years that I had seen 
him ; “ entirely ruined !” 

“ Don't be so cast down, my * dear fellow, perhaps it's not quite so bad. 
Let me hear the affair — it may be in my power, as it is in my will, to serve 
you,” were the words of consolation offered by me. 

He sighed, and then proceeded to explain as follows : 

“ I drew one thousand pounds in the lottery, unfortunate that I am.” 

“ What !” ejaculated I, in astonishment, “ unfortunate ! indeed !” 

" But tlte sequel,” added he. 

“ Well, well,” said I, “ what of the sequel ? I suppose a snug little farm 
—charming wile. In summer, honeysuckles and sweetbriar around the lattice, 
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waked by chanticleer at dawn to fragrant walks, singing of birds, and milk 
fresh from the cow ; and in winter, the long evenings by the fireside, nuts and 
cider, the merry tale, and lively sports of simple rustics. Ha, ha ! there’s a 1 
sequel for you — not to be cried about, methinks ; what say you, my hearty?” 
(slapping him on the shoulder.) “ Away with your sulks. What if your 
turnips have brought sixpence less a bushel, or hay to a drug, or — or — ” 

“ Stop, for mercy sake !” came, in pitiful tones, from the doleful looking 
possessor of the high prize, “ or you’ll drive me mar},” ‘raising his voice in 
loudness from the beginning of the sentence, until the last word finally thun- 
dered in my ears, and rang through the air, waking echoes from the buildings 
which were scattered at considerable distances around' the scene of our conver- 
sation. Then his manner grew furious — he raved, snatched his hair out by 
handfuls, and in the paroxysm I seized him as if he was a madman, threw him 
to the ground, and tied his hands behind him with my pocket-handkerchief. 
Not satisfied with this, I tore my cravat oft* my neck, and, with the desperate 
strength which the sudden excitement gave, passed the muslin around his 
body, dragged him to a tree, and fastened him with his back tight against it 
In a twinkling I was off for a carriage to bear him to the lunatic asylum, and 
had ran fifty yards, when, facing about to see his frantic gestures, frightful 
contortions, and hideous mouthings—^the eye rolling in frenzy, the lips covered 
with foam — I came plump against a post, and saw — not the appearance of a 
human fiend — but the firing flashing from my own eyes, in consequence of the 
vehement ardour with which I had saluted the wooden obstacle to my Samari- 
tan career. I felt — I felt the kiss of mother earth, or rather, her kisses ; for 
elbow, eyebrow and shoulder, all acknowledged at once the maternal caresses, 
as I lay stretched at full length, with my lips bleeding in the dust. I was 
picked up immediately, by — my mad friend. It seems he was only rather too 
vigorous in showing a momentary fit of grief which our argument had brought 
on him, by recalling past associations. The celerity of my movements, and 
the power of my arm, had bound him as a victim to the stake, before he could 
slide in an objection edgewise among my sympathising alas and alacks ! But 
no sooner was I fled, than he contrived^to get his hand around to his waistcoat 
pocket, whip out his knife, and sever the cruel cords which restrained his 
liberty. lie pursued me, and thus see the mutations of this world ; two 
minutes released the crazed prisoner, restored him to his senses, and placed him 
as a hovering guardian, looking down in kind* commiseration upon my prostrate 
fortunes and aching limbs. Gently raising me to soothe my distresses, he 
said, “ What is the matter ?” 

Soon were we again unravelling the thread of an unfortunate’s story. He 
continued thus : 

“ This was the sequel. My cash was . deposited safe, a courtship com- 
menced, a crockery shop opened, customers accumulating, love scenes develop- 
ing into hopes of success, the skies smiled on my fate, dreams were extremely 
agreeable, and cousins arose, like Macbeth’s witches, from the earth ; dear 
creatures who had never known me, or possibly heard of me, before. What 
was there not to make me supremely happy ? Must I go on ?” pausing for 
my reply, and fixing his gaze upon my eager eye. * 

« Proceed, proceed — let me be indulged with the rest” — was of course the 
hasty expression of my desire to have awakened curiosity allayed speedily. 
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“ Not much indulgence for me,” said he ; “ far from it — for I failed — yes, 
failed in business ; my China and earthenware-prosperity cracked, shop shut, 
fbuyers turned off 5 and my beloved relations, they didn't wait for me to turn 
them off— no, faith ! with an equally magic strangeness and suddenness as 
that with which they were ushered upon my sight, were they whisked away 
again : whether they sank back into the yawing bosom ofrthe ground, or were 
evaporated by some malignant enchantment into fantastic shapes, and riding on 
the clouds, were wfeftql into the waves which washed far oriental isles, I cannot 
tell. But this I am well assured of, would venture the strongest asseverations 
tongue could utter, that my search for them, to borrow — not lend, remember, 
now — that I had been ‘doing so long, that by way of change, merely for 
variety, I concluded to borrow — my search for them, as I said, to borrow, was 
fruitless. Of this 4 there cannot be a loop to hang a douf)t upon.' I fear some 
evil has befallen them, more dreadful than my own woes. But now comes 
the very bone and marrow of the matter.** 

“ Yes,” added I, “ the cream of the jest.** 

“ Ah ! my friend,” moaned the narrator, “ no jest, nor cream either ; but 
a jilt — yes, a jilt !” 

“ Mum,” said I, “ that’s hard indeed. Now do tell me verily — did she 
jilt* you, though ?” 

“ Ay,” groaned he again. “ But,” continued he, with brightening counte- 
nance, “ I met with some consolation under my misfortunes — quite a piece of 
luck — an oasis in the desert of my calamity, where I refreshed myself on the 
verdure, drank of the pellucid, cooling fountain, and reclined in the delightful 
shade of this moral stopping-place in my wanderings through wretchedness.” 

“ Well, come, that’s right,” rejoicingly rejoined 1 5 “you make me glad ; I 
was beginning to feel depressed, and was about to think of my own sorrows, 
and fall into a reverie upon the troubles of this world, vale of tears, etc. 
But you cheer me up — you do indeed, I am very glaftl you were made happy 
at last. It is* a blessed life, after all. We are foolish to be vexed at trifles. 
I’m quite consoled to think you probably found a friend to lend you five thou- 
sand, at least. And Jane, or Dolly, or whatever her name is — she relented 
too, smiled, consented, wedded — how many children have you ? Do let me see 
the jewels — boys or girls ? Introduce me to Mrs. Smith. Is she a good 
housekeeper ? I dare say she makes coflee to suit my taste. Does she like 
your new business ? suppose you’rfc now in the wholesale way— cotton or hard- 
ware ? An importer— hum — ha ! that’s better than selling pitchers for six 
shillings and teacups at sixpence. Does the counting-house agree with your 
health ? You look rather pale. Never mind care, when you’re getting rich — 
by and by retire upon fifty thousand. But come, let us step to Mrs. Smith. 

I must have a buss from little Johnny ; or is it a father’s darling, a sweet 
daughter ?” and I seized his arm, to hurry him to his home, which I so much 
longed to visit, bent my head to the ground, pondering on matrimonial 
felicity, and venturing conjectures as to the domestic arrangements — when he 
shook me off, with a “Pshaw 1” and “bless my stars, what arc you talking 
about ? — Mrs. Smith, a cup of tea, loan of five thousand, importations and 
little Johnfty — what are you driving at ! Are you proposing to me a riddle ?” 

“Why?” gasped I, as the thought came over me, that may be I had 
jumped at a conclusion on perhaps too slender premises, and that my aerial 
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architecture might come tumbling about my ears—' “ Aint it so— married, set- 
tled, prospering ? You prated of good luck — oasis in a desert of calamity, 
moral stopping place. Sure that justifies my suppositions, or I can’t translate 
poetry, not classical allusions, nor pretty metaphors, nor any part of prosody,", 
or whatever department in literature you may place your late phrases ? Am I 

a numscul, a dolt, a booby, a block •” 

“ Man, man, I leave you for ever, if you torture me thus,” was the appa- 
rently agonizing apostrophe which burst from the heart of him I had offended. 
I did not finish the word which his uneasiness had clipped of its “ head,” and 
suffered Jrim to introduce an explanation of what was meant by the alleviating 
circumstance among his afflictions, as follows : • 

“ I consider that I have been rewarded for my patient endurance of. evil, 
and that the end has been the blessed effect of causes which must have 
necessarily preceded it. It was weft that I succeeded in the wheel of fortune, 
entered into trade, thrived, fell in love, found kin near and dear, approached 
that consummation of earthly bliss — peace and competence in the connubial 
state, and then was dashed down from the pinnacle of hope into the gloomy 
gulf of despair, with no other portion of my late enjoyments left but the 
remembrance of them, and a consciousness of their being gone for ever — for I 
made a discovery relative to the damsel who had been the fond object of my 
adorations. We had an interview," * Don’t talk to me !’ she screeched, in a 
discordant high pitch of voice ; ‘ I’ve heard all about your meannesses and 
cheateries — how could I ever have thought for a moment of marrying such a 
fellow ?’ And then she rattled on, with something of the vixen vehemence of 
Socrates’ Xantippe. Her powers of scolding were so fully illustrated, that in 
escaping from such a well- wrought termagant, and from being imprisoned for 
life, too, in the bonds of wedlock with her, I warmly congratulated myself. 
It seemed as if the prisoned doors of a dungeon, within which I had been 
secured, were suddenly tfnbarred, and that I was bounding out upon the green 
field in wild and joyous liberty. A«d now,” he continued, “ I must wind up 
my narration, by telling you why, as I first said , I am entirely ruined 

“ I presume,” I again ventured to anticipate, “ that you drew another high 
prize ; or, perhaps, stumbled upon a ^old faiine.” 

“ Not exactly that,” muttered he, “ but — I— I am the husband of beauty 
and wealth.” 

“This is another strange kind of subject for regret,” continued I, “no 
doubt, according to your singular fate, you must be completely wretched. 
But let me see. the mystery unravelled — let us have the upshot of the matter.” 
It was then brawled otat in these words : 

“ My first love was, as you have heard, somewhat given to loud talking; but 
this last — yes, this last — is — I’m sure she must be— the very — ghost of 
Socrates’ Xantippe.”— Ladies' Cabinet Library . 
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VI.— POETRY. 

A HAPPY BALLAD* OF TRUE LOVE. 

BY MARY HO WITT. 

In the spring I went a-wooing 
To a humble peasant-lass ; 

When the brindled kine were lowing, 

* v And the meadows full of grass ; 

When the turtle-dove was sitting 
Ott.her eggs in woodland state ; 

Then said I, 'tis but befitting 
That I also seek a mate. 

Full of youth was I, and healthy, 

Twelve months past, my father died, 
Leaving me a young man wealthy, 

With each earthly want supplied. 

Leaving me his grassy meadows, 

Round an old paternal grange, 

And the trees whose massy shadows, 

Through his life, had seen no change. 

Sitting 'mid the winter’s gladness, 

Musing on the old man gone, 

All at once a sense of sadness 

Fell upon my heart like stone. 

Down the chimney came a moaning, 

From the wild wind’s gusty flight ; 
And the old clock hoarsely droning, 

Told the long hours of the niglft. 

All at once a sense of sorrow, 

Heretofore to me unknown. 

Fell on me, “ to-day, to-morrow,” 

Whispering, “ thou art all alone !” 

Spring-time came, and spring-time fulness 
Roused the, earth's rejoicing powers ; 
And the wintry sense of uulness 

Passed before the laughing flowers. 

Green leaves decked the garden-bushes, 
Tasselled buds were on the lime ; 

And a pair of warbling thrushes 
Woke me every morn betime. 

One May morning, through the meadow 9 
Stroling idly, ill at ease, 

I lay down, oeneath the shadows, 

Where the cowslips lured the bees, 

When a sound of turtle's cooing, 

Came from out the boughs o'er head, 
And w this is the time for wooing, 

This b wooing-time,* * I said. 
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And straightway a thrill went through me, 

Like a quick electric glow, 

And I said “ the turtle to me 

Freacheth what is good to know." 

All my blood grew warm and warmer, 

* And I spoke aloud and said, 

44 1, the wealthy, landlord farmer, 

Will espouse a peasant maid. 

44 From my youth I loved her dearly. 

Nor am I too proud to wed 
One by fortune used severely, 

But by virtue dowered instead. 

44 In our childhood, near together, 

Stood our homes upon the brae, 

W e, as children 'mong the heather, 

Played for many a livelong day. 

• 

44 1 the elder, she the younger, 

On the open hills we played ; 

And to me, the bolder, stronger, 

Looked she ewer up for aid. 

41 Years went on, and ever thriving 
Dwelt my father, full of ease ; 
lie was one for ever hiving. 

Like the busy summer bees. 

44 1, a youth, must go to college ; 

It was right my father's son 
Should have breeding, should have knowledge, 
-^-Many an honour there I won. 

44 Home I came. • Our brae-side neighbours 
Had slid down the ways of life ; 

Jennie's father's bootless labours 
Had with fort&ne been at strife. 

44 Jeanie still my fancy fettered : 

I cared not for wealth a jot ; 

And I deemed that life rfas bettered, 

Where a sordid thought came not. 

44 Spake my father, 4 Thou art simple, 

Thus affection to bestow ; 

By a foot, an eye, a dimple, 

To be fettered down so low. 

44 4 Youth must learn to curb its fancies, 

Must subdue its wayward will ; 

Must embrace life's golden chances, 

Looking high and higher still.’ 

44 1 obeyed. With pleasure sated, 

Life in various modes I tried, 

And remained unfixed, unmated, 

When my wealthy father died. 
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“ Mine were all his grassy meadows, 

Mine were all his herds and kinc ; 

Mine the trees with leafy shadows, 

And his house, and all were mine. 

44 1 was all alone, and lonely, 

In the house and in the field ; 

And whate'er is selfish only 

- ^ Can but barren pleasure yield. 

41 Overhead the doves were cooing, 

And the dews were on the grass, 

On the day I went a-Wooing 
To my simple peasant lass. 

“ O'er the hills with bvoyant feeling, 

Like a bounding roe, I leapt 

Towards the solitary sheiling, 

Where the herded goats were kept. 

“—Little thought she who was near her, 

As she sang an old love-rhyme ; 

And I listening stood to hear her 
Lilting at the milking-time. 

41 All my heart grew warm and warmer ; 

Pride was not with love at strife ; 

And thus I, the wealthy farmer, 

Won my highland maid to wife 1” 

* [Ilowitt's Journal. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM JIUNGARIAN SONGS, 
By Dr. Bowring, M. P. 


0 my maid is fairer still 
Than the birch tree in the hill ; 

Slim and slight, and towering high — 
Yet, a little — little sly. 

And what harm can slyness do ? 

I’ve a little slvness too I 
Our’s should be a common fate ; 

Like with like should always mate. 

If she cheat me — I can cheat, 

Cunning shall with cunning meet ; 
Flowers deceive that seem most sweet — 
All the world is but deceit. 

As no maiden trusts me — so 
Will I trust no maiden — no ! 

Yet, if one should trust me, then 

1 would trust that maid again. 
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Through the vineyard as I strayed, 

By a fruitful vine I stayed — 

Then I roamed from vine to vine — 

Light haired maiden shall be mine. 

To the thicket next I hied, 

And a hanging leaf espied — 

Leaf on leaf — tree to tree — 

Bed haired maiden now for me. 

To the meadow-hedge I went — 

There’s a flower of fragrant scent ; 

Flower on flower, —all passing fair ; 

Welcome maid with dark brown hair. 

Light haired maidens they are stern— 

Brown haired will with auger burn ; 

Take the red-haired maid, for she 

Meet companion is for thee. . [Ho witt's Journal . 


THE PRINCESS ; A MEDLEY. 

By Alfred Tennyson. 

* 

Tiie story of the new poem by Alfred Tennyson is exceedingly simple. 
There is a public holiday in the park of an English baronet, which is thrown 
open to the townspeople and their Mechanics’ Institute. The baronet’s family^ 
his daughter Lilia, her brother and his college friends, assemble among the 
ruins of the Priory, and the conversation turning on college life, Lilia declares, 
were she a “ princess,” she would found a university for women, where they 
would be made the equals of men in knowledge and science. 

“ And I would teach them all things ; you should see.” 

The brothers’ friends laugh at the idea of seeing the “ old halls” alive 

“ With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 

And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair.” 

And one of them tells the tale of a “ princess,” who really did found such 
a college, and what became of it ; how the 4 betrothed of the Princess and two 
friends entered it disguised, and are discovered ; how a war ensued between 
the royal fathers, ending in a frightful combat ; how the wounded prince and 
his companions are borne into the cottage, and tended out of pity ; how it 
ripens into love, and how all the grand scheme for the building up the inde- 
pendence of woman, falls to the ground ! . To this very imperfect outline of 
the tale, we add the following extracts 

THE MANSION. 

And me that morning Walter showed the house, 

Greek, set with busts : from vases in the ball 
Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their names, 

Grew side by side ; and on the pavement lay 
Carved stones of the Abbey-ruin in the park, 

Huge Ammonites, and the first bones of Time ; 
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And on the tables, every clime and age 
Jumbled together ; celts and calumets, 

Claymore and snow shoe, toys in lava, fans 
Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 

Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere, 

The cursed Malayan crease, and battle-clubs 
From the isle of palm : and higher on the walls, 
Betwixt the monstrous horns of elk and deer, 

His own^brefathers’ arms and armour hung. 


THE FLIGHT — THE KING — THE COLLEGE. 


Then we crost 


To a livelier land ; and so by town and thorpe ;• 
And tilth, and blowing bosks of^wilderness, 

We gain'd the mother-city thick with towers, 

And in the imperial palace found the king. 

His name was Gama; crack’d and small his voice ; 
A little dry old man, without a star, 

Not like a king ; three days he feasted us, . 

And on the fourth I spake of why we came, ' 

And my betroth’d. “ You do us, Prince,” he said, 
Airing a snowy hand and signet«gem, 
u All honour. We remember love ourselves 
In our sweet youth : there did a compact pass 
Long summers back, a kind of ceremony — 

I think the year in which our olives fail’d. 

I would you had her, Prince, with all my heart, 
With my full heart : but there were widows here, 
Two widows, Lady Psyche, Lady Blanche ; 

They fed her theories, in and out of place 
Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal to the man. 

They harp’d on this ; with this crur banquets rang ; 
Our dances broke and buzz’d in knots of talk ; 
Nothing but this : my very ears were hot 
To hear them. Last, my daughter begg’d a boon, 
A certain summer-palace which I have 
Hard by your father’s frontier : I said no, 

Yet being an easy man, gave it ; and there, 

All wild to founa an University 

For maidens, on the spu#8he fled ; and more 

We know not.” 


LADY psyche’s ORATION. 
Thereupon she took 

A bird’s-eye view of all the ungracious past ; 
Glanced at the legendary Amazon 
As emblematic of a nobler age ; 

Appraised the Lycian custom, spoke of those 
That lay at wine with Lar and Lucumo ; 

Ban down the Persian, Grecian, Roman, lines 
Of empire, and the woman’s state in each, 

How far from just ; till warming with her theme 
She fulmined out her scorn of laws Salique, 
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And little-footed China, touched on Mahomet 
With much contempt, and came to chivalry : 

When some respect, however slight, was paid 
To woman, superstition all awry : • 

However, then commenced the dawn : a beam 
Had slanted forward, falling in a land 
Of promise * fruit would follow. Deep, indeed, 

Their debt of thanks to her who first had dared 
To leap the rotten pales of prejudice, 

Disyokc their necks from custom, and assert 
None lordlier than themselves but that which made 
Woman and man. She had founded ; they must build : 
Hero might they learn whatever men were taught : 

Let them nofj fear : some said their heads were less : 
Some men’s were Bmall ; not they the least of men ; 

For often fineness compensated size : 

Besides, the brain was like the hand,, and grew 
Wkh using ; thence the man’s, if more, was more ; 
lie took advantage of his strength be 
First in the field : some ages had been lost ; 

But woman ripened earlier, and her life 
Was longer ; and albeit their glorious names 
Were fewer, scattered stars, yet since in truth 
The highest is the measure of the man, 

And not the Kaffir, Hottentot, Malay, 

Nor those horn-handed breakers of the glebe, 

But Homer, Plato, Verulam ; even so 
With woman ; and in arts of government 
Elizabeth and others ; arts of war, 

The peasant Joan and others ; arts of grace, 

Sappno and others vied with any man. 

* * * * 

At last 

She rose upon a wind of prophecy, 

Dilating on the future : 11 everywhere 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 

Two in the tangled business of, the world, 

Two in the liberal offices of life, 

Two plummets dropt for one to sound the abyss 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind : 

Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, nfore : 

And everywhere the broad and bounteous Earth 
Should beaT a double growth of those rare souls, 

Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world.” 

THE LECTURE ROOM. 

And then.we stroll’d 
From room to room : in each we sat, we heard 
The grave Professor. On the lecture slate 
The circle rounded under female hands 
With flawless demonstration : followed then 
A classic lecture, rich in sentitnent, 

With scraps of thunderous Epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded Doctors, elegies 
And quoted odes, and Jewels five-words-long 
That on the stretch’d fore-finger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever : then we dipt in all 
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That treats of whatsoever is, the state, 

The total chronicles of man, the mind, 

The morals, something of the frame, the rock, 

The star, the bird, the fish, the shell, the ilowcr, 
Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest, 

And whatsoever can be taught and known. 

Tins MORAL. 

44 Blam&not thyself too much,” I said, “ nor blame 
Too much the sons of men and barbarous laws ; 

These were the rough ways of the world till now. 
Henceforth thou hast a helper, me, that know 
The woman’s cause is man’s ; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free, 

For she that out of Lethe scales .with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with mar 
Ilis nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands — 

If she be small, slight-nsitured, miserable, 

How shall men grow ? 

+ * * * 

For woman is not undevclopt man, 

But diverse ; could we make heyr as the man, 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference : 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care : 

More as the double-natured Poet each 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; c 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing Harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other, cv’n as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men : 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm 
The springs the crowning race of humankind. 

May these things be !” 

Sighing, she spoke, 41 1 fear 

They will not.” 

44 Dear but, let us type them now 
In our own lives, and this proud watenword rest 
Of equal ; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal.” 
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The happiness unknown to royal station, 

A private life is likely to secure ; 

So I would just suggest your abdication — 

A plan your dear mamma approves, I’m sure. 

And any trouble from this step ensuing, 

Montpensier, I am sure, would not decline,; 

So abdicate or — there is mischief brewing — 

You’d best not trifle with your Valentine. 

• 

Who can say that Louis Phillippo has not been served right for all his treachery 
and cruel treatment of the Queen of Spain ? — J£d. P. M. 


VII— DRAMA. 

The Maid of IlonoHr ; 

Drury Lane. — On Monday, Bulfe’s last opera The Maid of Honour, was 
performed for the first time. The story is taken from the ballet Henrietta, 
founded upon an incident said to have occurred at a statute fair at Greenwich, 
in the time of Elizabeth. Two young maids of honour to the Queen, in sport, 
go to the fair — “ the vulgar place where ladies never go,” as the libretto in- 
forms us, and hire themselves as serving maids, to two young healthy yeomen. 
This frolic ends in their falling seriously in love with one another. In vain, 
however, do the squires of low degree woo these courtly maidens, till Lyonel 
has the good fortune to stop the Queen’s horse, which has taken fright while 
hunting ; and, having saved the Queen’s life, is knighted, and the rescue of 
the Queen is celebrated by a Masque, the parts of Orpheus and Eurydice 
being played by the two maids of honour. At tijis, Lyonel recognises in 
Eurydice his lost love, and rushes to her. Confusion follows ; and the Queen 
being told of the adventure at the fair, orders the yeomen to return to their 
farm-house, and instructs her Lord-Chamberlain to escort the young ladies 
there in their servants’ dresses : the lovers are thus brought together, and the 
Queen herself comes to see them thus made happy. 

Besides the event of a new opera, we had the stage debut of three ladies— 
Miss Birch, the well known concert singer, and Miss Miran, a contralto, a 
pupil of the Academy, and of Mr. Crivelli ; these filled the parts of the Maids 
of Honour : the Queen was played by the third debutante , Mrs. Weiss, 
late Miss Barrett, of the Academy ; the other parts, the Yeomen, by Mr. 
Beeves and Mr. Whitworth ; and the Chamberlain by Mr. Weiss. The 
success of these ladies was unquestionable : with regard to Miss Birch, we 
have nothing to add to her established reputation as a singer : it is to be 
regretted that she did not study opera singing earlier in her career. Her 
manner is now so excessively stiff and wanting in expression, that her excel- 
lent singing is deprived of much effect. She was very nervous at first, but 
sang with more freedom and confidence in the second and third acts, especially 
the duet with Reeves, and the pretty cavatina te To the Rose.” Mrs. Weiss 
sang the part of the Queen admirably, and maintained the high reputation she 
had before gained in the Academy ; but, undoubtedly, the debut of the even- 
ing was that of Miss Miran. With very great personal charms,' this young lady 
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possesses a remarkably full, yet sweet and expressive, voice — not a deep contralto, 
but of considerable sopran range, and her method shows all that evenness anj 
effective style so desirable in opera singing. We never remember to have heard 
so young a performer singing with such accuracy, and seizing every point so 
well throughout her # part ; her song as Orpheus , with the harp accompaniment, 
was perhaps the most successful of the evening. 

Mr. Reeves sang exceedingly well, and acted with great /ecling ; but there 
is nothing very striking for the tenor voice, though the Ifallad in the third act is 
simple and pleasing. Mr. Whitworth had not much to do, only one song, a 
bravurd \ which he, from anxiety, sang sadly out oS tune. In the recitative 
and concerted music he is always correct, and his voice has fine quality. . Mr. 
Weiss was excellent • as the Chamberlain, quite like Lablache , indeed, we 
thought the first, or comic act, of th* opera the most successful, in which he 
was the principal singer. With this Opera, by our popular composer, we 
have nothing to find fault : it exhibits skill tioth in the orchestral and chorus 
music ; but it is that of a practised and faci\ writer ; we do not perceive the 
working of a thoughtful spirit absorbed in the art. The light music of the 
first act is to our minds the best : it seems more in the composer’s vein : the trio 
is especially clear. The duet, “ I know not by what Spell,” is on the good 
Italian model, and is certainly an effective composition. The sestet finale 
is also well put together. The song, “ To the Rose,” is very pretty ; but we 
do not think much of the ballads : they are laboured, and, unless sung by a very 
fine voice, would be dull indeed. The orchestra was too loud throughout, and 
we are disappointed to see such very fine players, and hear such indifferent 
music. There is some defect, either in the altered position of the instruments, 
or the general management of the band. 

The house was crowded, and the audience gave the most decided praise to 
the performers, and also V> Mr. Balfe, who conducted. — Literary Gazette. 

• 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady. 

Maryi/ebone. — B eaumont and Fletcher’s lively comedy of 1 The Scornful 
Lady,’ slightly altered and cleverly adapted by Mr. Serle, was revived on 
Monday. The manner in which the revival has been achieved exceeds in 
effect and sterling effort all previous instances of the kind. There is in all 
that Mrs. Warner has attempted a nobility of purpose that renders her theatre 
an object of peculiar interest to the true lover of the drama. For the most 
part, she does the right thing without undue concession to popular prejudice. 
She feels that she has to create a taste in the neighbourhood which she has 
chosen — that the task of her management is in reality to found a local institu- 
tion for the proper education for a theatrical audience. In this attempt we 
could not help observing for the last few wefeks that it would be necessary for 
her to break up new ground ; and accordingly we welcomed with genuine 
pleasure the promise of the present revival. A goodly assemblage of literary 
men, artists, and critics, crowded the boxes on the occasion, — showing the kind 
of expectation that had been excited. That expectation was more than satis- 
fied. In reviving the picture which the comedy presents of the manners of the 
reign of James the First, the management has produced an ensemble not more 
remarkable for its correctness than for its beauty. Costume, scenery, appoint- 
ments, exhibit to the life the dresses and dwellings of the period. In a small 
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bill circulated among the audience we find the credit of the first attributed to 
Colonel Charles Hamilton Smith, whose antiquarian drawings have been 
followed : — the scenes are compilations from historical sources. Among the 
latter may be distinguished the Hall conducting to the grand staircase of an 
aristocratic mansion, with the gallery leading to various apartments — and the 
lodging-room, or guest’s principal chamber and ante-room, both in the house of 
The Lady , — the bachelor’s entry-room in the house of the Elder Loveless — 
aud a truly magnificent scene, representing the Lady’s parlour with its chim- 
ney-piece from Italy of Carrara marble, articles of virtu then in use among the 
rich and tasteful — such a? earjy China vases, clocks — and the then novel luxury 
of small carpets — all made to harmonize with the architectural style of the 
apartment. The piece is worthy of the expensive nianuer in which it is mount- 
ed. The comic power of Beaumont anji Fletcher is indisputable. They 
overflow with wit and spirit, — adding thereto so much of fancy as translates the 
grotesque into beauty and converts even broad vulgarity to delicate poetry. 

* The Scornful Lady* abounds in humour, — and represents the general manners 
of the age with that pliancy, variety, and fidelity for which its authors have 
been critically distinguished — mixed with that oddity and caprice of character 
which they delighted to express in their underplots. It lias little or no story — 
scarcely any plain ; but only a vague aim which seems to receive accidental 
development in the course of composition. The heroine of the comedy is a 
lady ( anonymous ) who would in public conceal the love that in private she had 
encouraged, — treating her lover with a semblance of scorn while in reality she 
feels for him the profoundest regard. To these hard conditions amorous youth 
unwillingly submits. In a rebellious mood, however, the lover, the Elder 
Loveless (Mr. Graham), had in the presence of company kissed the Scornful 
Lady (Mrs. Warner) — thereby causing her to betray before the world the slate 
of her heart. For this offence she dooms him to a year’s travel in France, — 
with permission on his return to renew his suit, though without pledging herself 
to accept it. He affects to comply ; and commends his house and estate 
during his absence to Ine care of a profligate brother, — the Younger Loveless 
(Mr. Belton) — whom he leaves, however, under the surveillance of his 
steward, Savil (Mr. Cooke). This precaution soon proves insufficient. At 
first the steward resists temptation ; but at length yields to the force of had 
example, aud is made to drink and dance by the wild youth and his wilder 
associates — a blustering Captain , a lying Traveller , a starveling Poet, und a 
shabby Tobacco-man. Meanwhile, the elder brother, disguised like a 
mariner, introduces himself as a companion of the banished lover, — whom he 
represents both to the younger Loveless and to the Scornful Lady as having 
been drowned at sea. This intelligence induces Morecraft (Mr. Harvey), an 
usurer, to give 6,000/. to the prodigal younger Loveless as the price of the 
estate to which he has thus suddenly become heir. As to the Lady, after 
bewailing her lover’s supposed death, she detects the secret of his disguise ; 
and then retorts on him and resents the betrayal of her own weakness by assert- 
ing her willingness to console herself for his loss and accept the hand of 
Welford (Mr. G. Vining), another of her suitors. This occasions a complete 
discovery— When the Lady repeats her sentence of banishment. Thereupon, 
the indignant lover resolves on resuming his proper character; and after 
recovering possession of his house and property, revisits the lady, affecting to 
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laugh at her — and so works upon her fears that she swoons. Wrought upon 
by tills, Loveless is unable to maintain his show of indifference, whereupon, 
the Lady suddenly recovers from her fainting fit, and overwhelms him with 
ridicule, lie retires in high dudgeon : — but afterwards contrives a plot 
against her with Welford. Proceeding with the latter disguised as a woman 
to the Lady’s house, he bids her a final adieu, — introducing his friend as a 
second mistress, whom he is about to marry. This brings ti the Scornful Lady 
to terms. She consents to a hasty wedding — Welford,' after the discovery of 
the plot, being rewarded with the hand of her sister Martha. — There is also 
another "love plot betw een Sir Roger , the Lady’s* Curate, and Abigail , her 
waiting gentlewoman performed by Mr. Webb and Miss Saunders, with 
admirable gusto and finish. 

That a comedy embodying such materials should prove stage-effective is 
what from the authorship might have been expected. The names of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, indeed, are only other words for stage -effectiveness. This 
particular play there is reason to suspect n by Beaumont alone. From its 
fund of incident and humour many subsequent playwrights and wits have drawn 
largely. Addison took his character of Vellum in ‘ The Drummer* from 
Savil in this play — Swift borrowed a notion or two from it in his ‘ Tale of a 
Tub’ — and Farquhar in ‘ The Beaux Stratagem* plagiarized from it the 
encomium upon ale pronounced by the Younger Loveless. Massinger and 
Nat. Lee w ere both indebted to it. The manner in which it has been revived, 
we repeat, does honour to Mrs. Warner ; and her personation of the Scornful 
Lady adds an histrionic portrait to the stage which will not be permitted soon 
to perish. It was distinguished by grace and propriety as well as spirit. The 
part of the Elder Loveless required a Charles Kemble for its due presentment. 
Mr. Graham, however, if he sometimes threw into the part too much tragic 
force, acted generally with discretion, and sometimes evinced decided tact and 
talent. But he has not yet cultivated the grace of repose. This comedy 
makes demand upon juvenile talent — and fortunately, Mrs. Warner’s theatre is 
rich in such. Mr. Belton and Mr. George Vining brought to their respective 
parts those natural qualifications which ensure, even with ordinary abilities, 
success. The latter gentleman acted with a fire and spirit which threw life 
into the last act, and made the final scene an indisputable triumph. Mr. 
Johnstone as the swash-buckler Captain confirmed us in the good opinion 
which we have already entertained of his capacity. Mr. Harvey as the usurer 
was hard and ineffective : — but for this we were fully compensated by the 
unctuous style of Mr. Cook in the Steward.- — Altogether, this revival merits 
large public patronage — and cannot, we are assured, fail to secure it. 

As You Like It. 

Sadler’s Wells. — 1 As You Like It* was revived on Monday, with an 
almost complete restoration of the text : — the restored passages being at once 
additions and improvements on the common acting version. The scenery was, 
as usual here, appropriate and beautiful — and the costumes were picturesque 
and rich. The great novelty of the evening was the Rosalind of Miss Cooper. 
It is certainly a remarkable performance — almost a “ psychological curiosity.” 
With 'physique too feeble for the part, Miss Cooper brought to it a naivete 
of manner, an elocutionary experience, and with much stage-practice a genuine- 
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ness of humour and feeling, which more than compensated for the mere 
deficiency of general power. The latter even conduced to the peculiarly 
feminine attribute by which the whole performance was characterized, and ren- 
dered it at once charming and unique. It was miniature painting, indeed — but 
highly finished. Mr. Phelps was the melancholy Jaques — and performed the 
part with taste, judgment, and effect. The other characters were respectably filled ; 
and on the fall of the curtain the impression received was, that we had seen a 
veritable and unmutilatfcd play of Shakspeare well acted. — Athenccum, Dec. 4. 

Look before you Leap . 

A NE»V five-act play, by Mr. Lovell, the author of “ The Provost of Bruges,” 
“ Look before you Leap,” and other successful pieces, 'was produced at the 
Haymarket on the 7th of January : ankl, at the same time, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean re-appeared, after an. absence of five years from London. This 
new play is calculated to sustain tly? reputation which Mr. Lovell has gained 
from his former pieces. In its suljject and incidents it partakes of the melo- 
drama ; but the conception of the principal characters, and the vigour and 
beauty with which it is written, entitle it to he regarded as a work of high and 
legitimate art. The action of the piece is laid in England in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Sir Walter Amyott, a Colonel in the parliamentary 
service, is expected by his lady and servants to arrive at his family mansion on 
the coast of Dorsetshire, he having obtained the military command of the dis- 
trict. His wife, Lady Eveline Amyott , is of a Cavalier family, and her 
brother, Lord Arden, has followed the exiled King to F ranee. She is in her 
chamber, with her maid, when they are startled by the entrance of a stranger 
by the window. It is her brother, who, having landed in England with a few 
friends, in order to attempt a rising in favour of the king, has alone been able 
to escape, and is seeking shelter from his pursuers, hady Eveline desires to 
inform her liusbawl, hut this her brother will not permit, and insists, as the 
condition of accepting li/yr aid, that she shall swear to keep his secret. The 
sound of her husband’s arrival is heard : and there is barely time to conceal the 
fugitive when Sir Walter enters. The lady, on the hint given by Aland, her 
quick-witted attendant, proposes to change her sitting apartment, alleging that 
it has become disagreeable to her from the long and melancholy hours 
spent in it during her husband’s absence. This is done, and Lord Arden is 
installed in the deserted chamber, of which Lady Eveline keeps the key. 
There is an old steward, Jabez Sneed, who, under an exterior of surly honesty, 
is a consummate knave, and who hates his mistress because he knows that 
she has detected his peculations in his master’s absence. This man suspects 
that there is some mystery about the locked chamber, and discovers the 
disappearance of the wine and provisions, which are secretly conveyed to the 
prisoner. His suspicions being strongly roused by Maud's over-anxiety to ac- 
count for the suspicious appearances, and by her refusal to get for him the 
key of the room, he bethinks himself of peeping in at the window, and 
discovers a stranger within. He informs Sir Walter of what he has seen, and 
a scene of much beauty takes place between Sir Walter and Lady Eveline , 
in which the husband, strong in his rooted confidence in his wife’s honour, 
refuses even to admit into his own mind a suspicion against her. She retires, 
leaving the steward baffled for the moment ; but he persists iu his assertion, and 
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offers his master ocular demonstration of its truth. It is night. lie con~ 
ducts his master beneath the window of the chamber, where they see within 
the lady conversing affectionately with a stranger Cavalier. The unhappjr 
husband falls senseless, and the scene closes. In the next scene he is disco- 
vered in his study, overwhelmed with despair while the* villain, with an air 
of rough honesty, is endeavouring to rouse him to a sense of his injuries. Some 
scenes of great power take place between the husband and wife. Sir Walter , 
struggling with contending passions, transported with *rage, sunk in despair, 
overcome with tender recollections, is resolved to act with generosity to the 
woman who, he believes, has injured him. lie tells her that her fitting asy- 
lum will be with her brother in France, whither she will sail immediately in a 
French vessel then on the coast, and hands her a paper to prevent any interrup- 
tion in embarking. This paper she conveys by her waiting-woman to her 
brother, meaning to tell her husband the truth as soon as her brother’s escape has 
freed her from her oath. Sir Walter , discovering this, and thinking that she 
is thus effecting her paramour’s escape, i.\ a transport of fury calls upon his 
servants to pursue the fugitive. Shots are\heard ; there is a cry that he has 
fallen, and Lady Eveline falls lifeless on the ground. Lord Arden enters — 
his horse has been killed, and ho is brought back by the servants. Sir Wal- 
ter and he recognise each other ; apd the result may be imagined. In the 
overwhelming happiness of his w ife’s innocence, Sir Walter forgets all former 
animosities, offers his brother-in-law his heart and his home, and engages to 
he responsible for him to the government ; but Lord Arden more nobly de- 
termines on rejoining his king in a foreign land. This (passing over minor inci- 
dents) is an outline of the story, which, though it involves great improbabilities, 
is well calculated for effect, and wc have seldom seen a dramatic represen- 
tation produce a more intense degree of interest. The two principal characters, 
Sir Walter and Lady Eveline Amyott , are beautifully drawn, and were admi- 
rably acted by Mr. and Mrs. Kean. Sir Walter’s noble and generous confi- 
dence in his wife’s purity, which refhains unshaken till it is destroyed by cir- 
cumstances that force conviction, make him the object uf a sympathy which is 
enhanced by the relenting tenderness of his nature, even in the extremity of 
suffering. Mr. Kean’s conception of the character was true to nature. The 
agony of his passion was terrible, but not exaggerated ; and the expression of * 
his grief and tenderness was often irresistibly touching. Mrs. Kean was as 
charming as ever. She preserves all her beauty of face and person ; all her 
dignity and grace ; all the exquisite modulation of her beautiful voice ; all the 
varied expression of feature and of gesture, which gives so much force and 
meaning to every syllable she utters. Her performance was full of delicate 
traits of nature and feeling, which at once reached the heart of every spectator, 
but which are as indescribable as they wei£ exquisite. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Kean, upon their first appearance, were welcomed with repeated peals of 
applause, and were greeted in a similar manner at the end of the play. The 
villanous old steward is a character which has many prototypes on the stage ; 
but it is a telling part, and Mr. Webster made it tell excellently. Maud , the 
lady’s maid, who assumes the prim manners of the Puritans about her, is a 
very amusing personage, and was capitally, rendered by Mrs. Keeley. The 
curtain fell amid loud applause ; and, after the principal perfoimers had 
appeared before the curtain, there was a general call for the author, who 
responded to it, bowing from a private box. — Monthly Times . 
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VIII. — CHESS. 


Notice. We have been fortunate enough to be enabled in our present No. 
to give our Chess readers a new variation of the Bishop’s Gambit by M. St. 
Amant, in a game played by Mr. G. Walker and others. 

2. The “ Illustrated News” says : " We are delighted to hear of the 

progress Chess is making in the land of its birth ; with such supporters as 
Mr. Cochrane, Mr. Tv C. Morton and Baboo Peary Chund Mitter, the new 
Chess Club in Calcutta is surely destined to take a very high position among 
establishments of the kind. — Ed. P. M. 

Chess Decisions.— 1. It is allowable to Castle after the King has been 
checked, provided he has not been moved, and can do so without infringing 
any of the rules which govern the act of Castling. 

2. A pawn may be moved twb squares at the first move, but is liable to 

be taken by the adversary. £ 

3. The King cannot, in Castling, take an adverse man. 

4. When a pawn reaches the 8 th square you can demand any piece for it 
you choose (except of course a King,) whether you have lost such piece or not. 

5. There is no satisfactory defence to the Evans* Gambit known to the 
Editor of the Chess papers in the “ Illustrated News.” 


ENIGMAS — From Illustrated News . 

This positiqn occurred in the course of a game between St. Ainant and Mr. 
Schluten, M. St. A. having the white. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 


White playing to mate in four moves . 
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This beautiful position is by MM. Horwitz and Kling. 
BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to play arid mate in 3 moves . 

By Mr. H. J. C. Andrews. 
BLACK. 



WHITE. 
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Chess , 


GAMES. 


Chess. 


Game played in London during the last visit of St. Amant to this country. 
Mr. Perigal and Mr. George Walker consulting in partnership against M. St. 
Amant and M. Ilerwitz. The latter parties had move : — 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


St. A. and Hor. 

1. K P two 
K Kt I) three 
KBQB four 
Q Kt P two 

5. QBf one 

6. Castles 

7. Q P two 

8. P x P 

9. QP one 

10. K P one 

11. Q B Kt two 

12. Q B x P 

13. Q Kt B three 

14. B x Kt 

15. Q Q three 

16. Q Kt K four 

17. Q Kt K Kt three 

18. B Q Kt three 

19. Qx B 

20. Kt K four 

21. K K K 
QRK 
KBKKt 

24. K At P one 

25. QxB 

26. QKKB 

27. Q K'B three 

28. Q K R five 

29. Q K B five 

30. QKR five 

31. RxP 

32. P x Kt K 

33. R K Kt eight m 

34. Q K Kt five * 

35. Q Q eight H 


22 . 

23. 


Per. and G. W. 
K P two 
Q Kt B three 
Same 

BxQKtP 
B Q R four 
Q P one 
Px P 

B Q Kt three 
Q Kt K two 
QBlvKt five 
Px P 

K Kt B*thrcc 
Castles 
Px B 

Kt K Kt three 
P1CB lour 
Q K B three 
B x Kt 
P K B five 
Q K Kt two 
Q R K 
QRK four 
KRK * 
KBxP 
li x Kt 
QRK seven 
KRK six 
Q Q five 
Q Q seven 
Q Q six 
Kt x R 
KKR 
KxR 
Q covers 
R covers, wins. 
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Problem, No. 206 — From Illustrated News . 

This singularly beautiful little stratagem is the invention of Charles Stanley, Esq., of 
BLACK.] Brighton. 
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NEW BISHOP'S GAMBIT. 


New Bishop's Gambit. — In a recent number of St A man t’s Chess Magazine, 
the “ Palamede,” appears the following highly interesting. game and notes * the 
latter by St. Amant himself. The game was played recently in the London 
Club, at the George and Vulture; Messrs. George Walker and Medley consult- 
ing together on the one side, against Messrs. Perigal and Von Carnap, also in 
counsel. It will be seen that St. Amant suggests a new variation, which, if it 
cannot be disproved, makes out the Bishop's Gambit a sound game after all ; — 


White (G. Walker and G. Medley) 
1. K T two 
‘2. K B P two 

3. K B Q Bfour (a) 

4. K K B 

5. Q Kt B three 

6. Q P two 

7. K Kt B three 

8. It R P two 

9. K P advances 

10. QKtQ five 

11. Q P x K P 

12. K K Kt 

13. P x P 

14. It x It 

15. K Kt x P (c) 

16. Q B x P 

17. K P one (f) 

18. Kt x QBP 

19. Kt IC six x (sec Var.) 

20. Q Q six (h) 


Black (G. Perigal and Von Carnap). 
K P two 
P x P 
Q checks 
II Kt P two 
K B Kt two 
Q P one 
Q K It four 
K It P one 
Q Px P 
K Q 

Q B Q two 
Q K Kt three 
P x P 
B x It (b) 

C l x Kt (d) 

( l K Kt three (e) 

P x V 
K P one# 

K home (g) 

. B x Kt 


(a) White gave the Bishop’s Gambit on purpose to try on the PetrofF 
variation. 

(b) The first authorities on Chess, Jaenisch, Von Der Lasa, Walker, Staun- 
ton, &c., all admit that up to this point Black cannot once answer otherwise 
than as here given, or he will certainly git a bad game. This splendid opening 
for White was all invented by M*DonnelI, and first published in “ W alker’s 
Treatise.” M‘Donnell continued now for White with Q K, threatening to 
take Gambit Pawn with Q Kt, and it is here Petroff and Jaenisch introduce 
their new move, which St. Amant thinks sound. 

(c) The new move. PetrofF’s idea of this sacrifice is brilliant as a diamond. 
See numerous variations thereon in “ Jaenisch’s Master Work on Chess 
Openings,” of which Longmans print an English translation. 

(d) Slack has evidently no better move. 

(e) Jaenisch proves at great length that this is the best retreat of Queen. 

(f) We have been favoured by the inspection of some interesting variations 
on this point invented by Mr. Kenvick, one of our leading amateurs, which are 
about to appear in the “ Palamede.” Mr. Kenrick now plays Q K, threatening 
Black upon several points at once, and his move, if not decidedly winning, 
comes very near it; thus further strengthening PetrofTs sacrifice. The 17th 
move K P two, is considered best, however, by Jaenisch and St. Amant. 

(g) The' Block allies should play King to liis second. See variation on 
White’s 19th move. 

(h) This threatens mate as well as winning Queen, and forces the game, 
answer as Black may. 
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21. 

B 

X 

13 

22. 

Q 

B 

* P- O') 

23. 

Q 

X 

B (k) 

24. 

R 

Q 

25, 

13 

Q 

7 x 

20. 

13 

Q 

R four x (m) 

27. 

Q 

X 

Kt 

28. 

K 

K 

B 

29. 

R 

Q 

six 

30. 

Q 

IC 

eight x (o) 

31. 

li 

Q 

seven x 

32. 

R 

Q 

eight, x ()0 

33. 

Q 

IC 

five x 

34. 

Q 

Q 

five x 

35. 

Q 

R 

P mates 


K Kt 1C two 
13 * B 


Q IC It three 
Q Kt It three 

K Q (1) 

IC Q 13 

Q Q ICt three x 
Kt Q 13 four 
Kt h B (uj 
K Q B two 
K Q B three 
IC Q 13 four 
K Q 13 five (q) 
IC Q ICt five 


(i) White follow up their hold very well. 

(k) Queen and Bisnop lock up all 131ack’s men. 

(l) If he go on other side, the check of Itook smashes him. 

(m) It would make shorter work of it to discover check by playing this 
Bishop Q B six and then taking Kt with Q, as suggested by St. Amant, and as 
seen by the parties themselves when playing the game, but seen too late. 

(n) Has no better move, so prepares to tight with two pieces against Queen. 

(o) White finds out something better than taking Queen, and proclaims a 
mate in six moves ; a good stroke of play, and well seen, all the said six moves 
being forced. 

(p) The only move to force the promised mate, but difficult to sec from the 
great choice of fine moves. 

(q) If he choose ICt five, the same two moves transposed give mate. 

VARIATION AFTER WHITIi’s NINETEENTH MOVE. 

St. Amant, considering that White’s nineteenth move ought to be check of 
Knight as given in leader, follows it up with this neV’ and beautiful train of 
play. 

19. Kt x K IC two. This move St. Amant thinks 

with Jacnisch is Black’s best. 

20. Q B K three. Here St. Amant, finding all other moves fail, suggests a 
novel conception, and believes it ought to win. Tf so, as we have before 
said, all the preceding moves being admitted by the leading and classical 
authorities to be the best for both parties, the Bishop’s Gambit is a won 
game. Look out Gambit players, and essay it right and left. 

FIRST ANSWER. 

20. B x Kt 

21. B Q B five x K K B two (best) 

Here Black have but 

three replies possible, and first the King moving home, you win by Q Q 
six directly. Second, if King go to IC 13 three, same move, Q Q six wins 
evidently. Now for Black’s third chance. 

22. Q K B three x IC Kt covers. This seems his best move. 

If he cover with Q, you take Q. Kt. P with Q x, and then attack Q with 
R. If again he retreat King to Kt two, you check with 13 K 13 eight x, 
and then KBQ three wins. 

23. B x B x ' K x B 
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24. Q Q Kt three x Kt covers Q four. Best. If speedily 

f mate him. If the move K Q two you take Fawn with Qx, then capture 

Rook, and White wins. 

25. R Q Q K five (must) 

26. Q K R three at KKli two. To cover with Queen, St. 

Amant describes as no better. «■ 

27. Q « KB, and you ought to win. Here, St. Amant remarks, we believe, 
we have now fairly proved that on your thus playing 20 B K three, Black 
cannot gain a second piece, but is forced to respect and leave untaken 
your Knight placed so audaciously and happily in his game. This of itself 
is no mean point in fVvour of the new move we propose, 20, Q B K three. 
And now consider we Black's resources, if he do not capture Knight, 
but seeks to prevent your checking at Q B five, which we believe he must 
avoid at all cost. 

SECOND ANSWER. 


20. Q Kt P one 

21. Kt Q R seven. You have now'saved the piece and this Knight will take 
Rook ; White’s game being in every respect superior to the disorganised 
position of unhappy Black. 

THIRD ANSWER. 


20. Q Kt Q R three 

21. K B Q Kt. Black cannot retake this Bishop without gravely compro- 
mising his game. If he capture Knight with King, Queen, or Bishop your 
K B takes Q Kt P, attacking Rook, and two Bishops will most powerfully 
combine in assaulting King with two good Pawns, for the sacrificed 
Knight ; White’s game, too, being full of life and attack, and Black’s 
encampment broken and feeble. 

Here St. Amant closes his essay, submitting this newly discovered very 
beautiful train of play to the judgment of the experienced cognoscenti , and the 
practice and criticism of the chief* lovers of our noble game. 

Game played during St. Amant's last trip to Yorkshire ; the French cham- 
pion playing against Messrs. Rhodes and Cadman, the two best Leeds men, 
consulting together. 


Coalition. 

1. K P two 

2. K Kt B three 
' 3. Q Kt B three 

4. Q Kt Q five 

5. P * P 

6. Q Kt K three 

7. Q B P one 

8. K Kt Q four 

9. Q P one 

10. K B * P 

11. QKK five x 

12. Q to R four (c) 

13. Q Kt Q B two 

14. Castles 

15. K li x 


St. Amant. 

K P two 
K li P two 
K B Q Kt five (a) 

K B Q three 
Q B P one 
K B Q B two 
K P one 
Q to B three (b) 

p yt p 

K Kt R three 
Q K B two 
Q R P two (d) 

K Kt home 
K Kt K B three 
K to B 


(a) In “ Falamcde,” St. Amant styles this move as “ detestable.” 

(b) Better plant King's Knight here. 

(e) Much better than changing Queens. 

(d) What is the meaning of this ? 
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16. Q II K Kt five* 

17. K B. Q B four (e) 

18. KBxQKt 

19. Kt K six x 

20. R x B 

21. QRK 

22. Kt K three 

23. Kt Kt four 

24. B x Kt 

25. ( Kt. v\ B x 

26. K R K eight * 

27. K R K seven, wins 


Q Kt R three 
Q P two 
R H B 
B * Kt 
BQ 

K R P one (f) 
K to Kt 
Q B P one 
B * B 
P M Kt 
It to Kt two 


(c) Well played, canny Yorkshire. »If Queen take this Bishop, you check off with 
Knight, and win her ladyship. 

(fj Play as he may, his goose is cooked. 


IX— MISCELLANEA. 


A Tornado of Buffaloes. 

When a hunter rides into a herd of Buffaloes, it is often the case that they 
get so frightened, tliqf the whole mass starts with furious speed for the 
mountains, and there is no way to get out, but to keep up the same speed 
and work your way gradually from among them ; to halt would be certain 
death, as the masses would pass over and crush" you ; and hunters are 
often carried 7 or 1 0 miles before they can disengage themselves from the 
headlong herd. — Monthly Times. 


Quick Travelling. 

A party recently made their way from Paris to London in 12 hours and 
50 minutes! — Ibid. 


Dr. Chalmers' opinion of Marriage* with a deceased Wife's Sister . 

In commenting on Leviticus xviii. verses 11 — 18 in his "daily scripture 
readings,” he says, “ It is remarkable that while there is an express inter- 
dict on the marriage of a man with his Brother’s Wife, there is no such 
prohibition against his marriage with his Wife’s Sister. In verse 1 1 the 
prohibition is only against marrying a wife’s sister during the life-time of 
the first wife, which of itself implies a liberty to marry the sister after her 
death ; besides implying a connivance at bigamy. Lord Denman has, how- 
ever, lately decided the case the other way. — Ibid . 
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Miscellanea . 


A Desperate Lover : 

Here is a lover in a most awful condition, and all owing to a vixen of a 
girl saying she wouldn’t. 

I know ’tis a sin too 
But I'm bent on the notion, 
ril throw myself into 
« The deep briny ocean, 

Where mud Eels and Cat-lish 
On my body shall riot, 

And Flounders and Flat-fish 
Select me for diet, 

There soundly I’ll slumber 
Beneath the rough billow, 

And Crabs without number 
Shall crawl o’er my pillow. 

New York Paper . 


A Blue Stocking . 

This satirical term originated from the Society de la Calza, formed at 
Venice in 1500. It lasted till 1590, when the foppery of Italian Literature 
took some other Symbol than a Blue Stocking. The rejected title then 
crossed the Alps, and branded female pedantry in Paris. It diverged from 
France to England and for a while marked the vanity of the small advances 
in literature of our female coteries. " But,” says Mr. Mills, in Chivalric 
taste, “ the propriety of its application is gradually ceasing ; for we see, 
in every circle, that attainments in literature can be accomplished with no 
loss of womanly virtue.” 


If the Queen were to become a widow (says a London Editor,) Her 
Majesty might legally contract a marriage with any of her subjects. — 
London Paper . 


Flattery . 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill-manners as flattery. If you flatter 
all the company you please none; if you flatter only one or two, you 
affront the rest. — Vivian . 


Frank reproof better than grumbling . 

He, who, when called upon to speak a disagreeable truth, tells it boldly 
and has done, is both bolder and milder, than he who nibbles in* a low 
voice and never ceases nibbling. — Lavater . 


Anecdote of Bishop Leighton. 

When the Bishop was one day lost in meditation in his own sequestered 
walk at Dumblane, a widow came up whining and told him that it was^ 
ordered that he should marry her, for that she had dreamed three times 
that she was married to him. The Bishop answered, very well, whenever 
he should dream thrice that he was married to her, he would let her know, 
and the union would take place. — Mrs. Grant's Letters . 
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Use of Newspapers and Magazines . 

Dk Tocquisville, in his work on America, gives this forcible sketch : 
41 A Newspaper can drop the same thought into a thousand minds at the 
same moment. A newspaper is an adviser who docs not require to be 
sought, but who comes to you of his own accord and talks to you briefly 
every day of comfhou weal without distracting your private affairs. There- 
fore they become more necessary, in proportion as men become more 
equal, and individuals more to be feared. To suppose tlfat they only serve 
to protect freedom, would be to diminish their importance : they maintain 
civilization.” — Hood's Magazine. 


• Turkies considered Carrion . 

Although this bird was neces&irily unknown in the old world, before 
the discovery of the new, it is regarded by the Mussulmans of India as 
unclean, the tuft of bristles on its breast' inducing them to suppose that it 
partakes of the nature of Hog : moreover the bare neck and head of the 
Turkey imparts a somewhat vulturiuc appearance, which may well help 
this prejudice in the East ; and it is worthy of remark, that some English 
Turkeys which I possessed would, constantly associate with a pair of the 
otogyps pondicerianus that were secured each by a chain, themselves 
evidently assuming the degrading consanguinity . — Calcutta Journal of 
the Asiatic Society. 


The Chicken after his defeat . 

This gentleman awakened in Miss Nipper, some considerable astonish- 
ment, for having been defeated by the Larkey-boy, his visage was in a 
state of such great dilapidation, as to be hardly presentable to society 
with comfort to the beholders. The chicken himsejf attributed thejpunish- 
ment to his having had the mortification to get into, chancery early in the 
proceedings, when he was severely fibbed by the Larkey one, and heavily 
grassed. But it appeared from the published records of that great contest 
that the Larkey-boy had had it all his own way from the beginning, and 
that the chicken had been tapped and bunged and had received pepper 
and had been made groggy, and had come up piping, and had endured a 
complication of similar strange inconveniences, until he had been gone 
into and finished ! — Domhey and Son . 


Appalling Incident. 

The Lobsters exposed on the marble slab at an oyster shop in the Strand, 
were observed the other day to weep copiously and wring their claws when 
a passing organ played 44 By the sad sea waves .” — The Man hi the Moon , 


Mr. Brooke of Borneo. 

Many of our readers by this time know that Mr. Brooke, who has play- 
ed so remarkable a part in Borneo, has left his throne in Sarawak for a 
time and come over, like other potentates, to visit Queen Victoria. Few 

2 E 
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sovereigns, who have approached England of late years, have brought with 
them so worthy a title. The position which he occupies in the beautiful 
country for whose benefit he is now amongst us, and the steps by which he 
has attained it, are, it is truly observed, without a parellel. Almost for the 
first time in the lvstory of nations, the naked and untutored savage has 
learned to date the beginning of peace, order, and happiness from the arrival 
of his European governor. In connexion with the opening thus afforded 
we are informed that three Clergymen of the Church of England are about 
to proceed immediately to Sarawak, to undertake a mission to the Malay 
and Dyak populations. It is needless for us now to inform our readers that 
with the religious aspect of a movement like this it is beyond the self- 
imposed commission of the Athenceum to meddle ; and the evils arising from 
interference of the kind which it has often had historically to record, have 
generally resolved themselves into questions of the individual wisdom and 
personal conduct of those assuming the office of instructor. As the 
parties in the present instance, are, wc believe, earnest in their desire to 
educate on a large plan (independently of the religious inculcation) and to 
aid Mr. Brooke in an effectual development of the natural resources of the 
fine country to which they are going — and hope further that their labours 
may effect something for the cause of science at home — we feel a desire to 
bespeak for them such assistance as ma^ enable these objects to be effec- 
tually carried out. They are anxious to obtain through the medium of 
benevolent individuals, contributions for educational purposes in the form of 
Books, Maps, Drawings, and Philosophical Instruments. A reference to late 
works on the subject of the Eastern Archipelago will shew how much may 
be done by teaching amongst the Malay population, — and how capable they 
are of appreciating the superiority of the educated European mind. Cour- 
teous in manners and acute in intellect, the lesson that “ knowledge is 
power,” is quite within their capacity ; and their recognition of the virtues of 
peaceful civilization is easily reached. They, amongst us, who doubt the 
success of a mission of civilization to the proverbially treacherous Malay (with 
whom piracy is a virtue) must overlook the early history of our own land, 
with its piratical Sea-kings and predatory Norsemen. This mission, if it 
be true to the liberal spirit in which we hope it is conceived, may test an 
important question which missions have hitherto for the most part helped 
to obscure — if it be not possible for Christian civilization to come in con- 
tact with the savage and establish its truths without destroying the people. 
From the moment we set foot in Labuan as a nation, the natives have 
claims upon us, moral and political. Civilization has duties commensu- 
rate with her rights, and the riches of wisdom and knowledge are due from 
us to those whose land and labour help to swell our coffers. Duplicate 
volumes or rejected instruments — any thing that may enable the mission 
to make out the cause of science — will be valuable from individuals ; and, 
surely, this is one of the occasions on which the Geographical Society 
should not sit by with folded hands. It may convert an opportunity like 
this into an important one for obtaining the rectification of the manifold 
errors in present maps, — and contribute as a body, something to the cul- 
tivation of that great and promising field which an individual has opened* 
up in Borneo,— Athenceum, 



Scraps from Travellers' Boohs . 

“ Some have aimed doggerel at Murray's Hand Book : some indulged 
platitudes about Sir Humphry Davy (whose residence in this hotel, .is 
denied by some of the inhabitants of the place, though confidently stated 
in the Fade MecUhn aforesaid) others have contented themselves with wit 
in prose. You shall have a specimen of the two. 

“ Mrs. Lenigan was much pleased with this little ifln — the trout was 
delicious, — th, 18.” 

Donlt you see the dear, comfortable lady, panning this after supper ; 
in an easy flow of complacent conviction that all the world would be 
pleased with Mrs. Lenigan* s pleasure! well-a-day ! — that her entry ‘twined 
out a delusion. A* Jack-a-lantern to some of her successors, is sadly evi- 
dent ! The next page tells anotlfer story. 

“ Madame Hodson, Miss Ilodson, M. F. Hodson, Mr. F. Hodson 
from Ischl to the Lakes — th, 18. — N.B. — Where are the fish? Beyond 
the wave, beyond the wave !” • 

Ay — indeed, Mrs. Lenigan, where are your delicious trout ? How can 
you answer it to your Hibernian conscience (for surely the name is of the 
green isle) to have excited fallaqious hopes in Madame Hodson’s party ! 
Where are the Fish? ? It is not every one that can console them- 
selves with verse like the injured English that followed you ! Wherefore 
you will do well not to trust your raptures to the public pages of a Stran- 
gers’ Book another time. Madame Hodson will assure you that they may 
“ sparkle, but to betray” — or that 

These alas ! are types of all 
To which our hearts are clinging. 

It is a relief to turn from this artless memento of blighted hopes to some- 
thing more practicable. No oneacan complain of romance in the following. 
— “ Mr. and Mrs. Gipps — Great Britain — th, 18i— The landlord civil and 
obliging. A good plain cook. The maid, clean, active and intelligent.” 

Here we have travellers of another sort, capital housekeepers, who like 
“ to have their little comforts about them and think that sense is sense, 
— and a dinner a dinner, and a pleasant country one flowing in the milk 
and honey, and white bread baked fresh ->every morning. We have made 
ourselves abundantly merry at imagining the progress of these capital 
people through the Salzkammergut. They admired — be sure — the parti- 
cularly “ good bed” of the Traun. If they got to the Kessel Fall it was 
to remark the “unusual size of the basin” — a thing comfortlessly un- 
common in Germany. A patch of " table land” on the hill side suggested 
“ a nice snug spot” in which to lay the cloth. They thought the “ cur- 
tains of mist” which hid the peak of the Schaffberg ! hung monstrously 
awkwardly and quarrelled with the appearance of “ patches” of verdure as 
betokening poor land. 

Perhaps Mrs. G. had fears — and thought much of the scenery “ too 
bold,” — or delicacies, and objected to so much naked rock ! Did a land- 
lord afront her by not understanding what she was pleased to call German, 
“ she gave him warning” — rewarding as we have seen, cook and maid 
whose plainness, activity, and intelligence pleased her, by an unexceptionable 
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character. One can understand — cannot oue ? — why Lenigans and llod- 
sons should go abroad — those for trout — these for the poetical sentimen- 
talities — but why should our countrymen of the Gipps genus go a gypsying 
beyond Richmond or Box-liill ? Till they can be made to stay at home, 
or tlicir hands tied*ip from pen and ink, we have no right to laugh at the 
Americans! I have never seen the same amount of dryness, absurdity or 
prejudiced want of sympathy, among any travellers as have vexed me in the 
English of this class : ,and doubly vexatious it is to remember their affec- 
tations, and exigencies and pharasaically- fancied superiority, on such a 
haunt as the Traun valley ! — Ilowitt's Journal . 


A Mormon readier. 

Joseph Smith was a Mormon — A saint of the latter days. Ilis theme was 
the power of faith. Although evidently unlearned and innocent enough 
of dealing in such “ abominable matters as a verb or a noun, which no 
Christian ear can endure” to have satisfied Jack Cade himself, there was a 
straightforward vehemence and intense earnestness in his manner, which 
at once disarmed my criticism. He spoke of Adam, in Paradise, as the 
lord of this lower world. “For,” said he, “water could not drown him, 
fire couldn’t burn him, cold couldn’t freeze him — nothing could harm 
him, for he had all the elements under his feet.” And what my hearers 
was the secret of this power? Ilis faith in God : that was it. Well the 
devil wanted this power. lie behaved in a mean, vnycntle manly way, and 
deceived Eve, and lied to her, he did. And so Adam lost his faith. And 
all this power over the elements that Adam had, the 'devil got, and has it 
now. He is the prince and power of theuir, consequently , he is master of 
the elements, and lord of this world. lie has filled it with unbelief, and 
robbed man of his birthright, and will do so, until the hour of the power 
of darkness is ended, and the mighty ahgel comes down with the chain in 
his hand to bind the old serpent and dragon. 

Another speaker, a stout black-browed “ son of thunder” gave an inte- 
resting account of his experience*. He had been one of the Apostles of 
the Mormon Evangel, and had visited Europe. He went in faith. He 
had “but three cents in his pocket” when he reached England, lie went 
to the high professors of all sects, and they would not receive him ; they 
pronounced him “ damned already.” lie was reduced to great poverty 
and hunger : alone in a strange land ; with no one to bid him welcome. 
He was on the very verge of starvation. “ Then,” said he, “ I knelt 
down and I prayed in earnest faith, * Lord give me this day my daily 
bread.’ O, I tell ye I prayed with a good appetite ; and I rose up and was 
moved to go to a house at hand. I knocked at the door and when jtlie 
owner came, I said to him I am a minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, from 
America. L am starving — will you give me some food ? ‘ Why bless you, 

ves,* said the man, * sit down and eat as much as you please,* my hearers, 
he was not a professor ; he was not a Christian, but one of Robert Owen’s 
infidels. The Lord reward him for his kindness.” — Ibid . 



Anecdote of Mr. Howitt. 

My brother. Dr. Godfrey llowitt, and inyself, once passing a solitary fann- 
house, near Oxton, in Nottinghamshire, belonging to Sir John Sherbrooke, 
saw a huge man thatching a stack in the yard. Somejvhat farther on we 
passed a gate loading into a wood, and saw an immense quantity of 
nuts hanging just within the wood. We passed the gate, and were gather- 
ing some of these, when suddenly there seemed to come an elephant trampling 
and crashing through the wood, and presently the large country fellow, hot 
with hjs chase, leaped forth from the underwood, exclaiming “ that is not 
allowed, gentlemen ! That is not allowed ! Nob&ly is allowed to nut here ; 
I must take your names to Sir John!” 

The man had observed 11s from the top of the stack turn into the wood, 
and desperate must have been » his run, for he was red as a lobster, and 
pulled like a grampus. “I must take yoiy names,” repeated he, as he could 
catch his breath; and I said, coolly, “ Very well, then take out your book.” 

“ I have no book, but I can carry tjiem in my head till I get into the 
house.” 

“ Your head, my friend, is certainly a very capacious one,” I replied, 
“ but our names are very uncommon ones — you will never remember them 
right, — few people ever do.” 

“ Well I’ll be bound to remember them, be they as queer as they may.” 

“ You won’t remember them rightly, I tell you, but that is your concern. 
Mark then — my name is Don Quixote, and that is Snncho Panza. 

“ I wish it may be true,” said the fellow, in good deal of astonishment. 

“Well repeat them now my friend, and wc shall see whether you have 
them right.” 

Oh ! Pve got ’em right enough, I warrant ye ; your n is Dan Quicksett, 
and this gentleman is •Francis Tansy.” 

“Well, that is famous!” wc exclaimed, “mind you keep them right till 
you put them down in your book at home.” m 

Aud so we bade him good day, — hastening off as fast as we could to 
give vent at a proper distance, U) our laughter, which was getting too 
much to hold ; and no# daring more than once to look back at the great 
huge fellow who stood gazing solemnly after us, with his straw hat taken 
off, and wiping his reeking brow on liis shirt sleeve, lie nodded as we 
gave this single retrospective glance, at some few yards distance, with 
another quiet but dubious, “ I wish it may be true!” and the look we 
dared not repeat — it was too ludicrous. Issuing out on the neighbouring 
forest of Sherwood, we gave vent to our pent up mirth, and only regretted 
that we had not written down our assumed names, that Sir John Sher- 
brooke might have enjoyed the surprise of finding two such old friends 
from a foreign country set down as trespassers on his woods. — Ibid. 


A Peruvian at Dinner. 

The Peruvians have some very singular prejudices on the* subject of 
eating and drinking. Every article of food is according to their notions, 
either heating or cooling; and they believe that certain things are in 
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opposition one to another. The presence in the stomach of two of these 
opposing articles of food, for example chocolate and rice, is believed to be 
highly dangerous, and sometimes fatal. It is amusing to observe the 
Limeuos when at dinner, seriously reflecting before they taste a particular 
dish, whether it is ip opposition to something they have already eaten. If 
they eat rice at dinner they refrain from drinking water, ‘because the two 
things se openen . To such an extreme is this notion carried, that they 
will not taste rice<pn days when they have to wash, and laundresses never 
eat it. Frequently have I been asked by invalids whether it would be 
safe for them to take a foot-bath on going to bed, as they had eaten rice 
at dinner. — Hood's Magazine, 


Anecdotes of the Revd, Sydney Smith , Canon of St, PauFs, 

His picture of a liatleto-Grptical family . “ There is one vacancy 

and three candidates, Tory, Whig, and Radical. — Walter Wiggins, a 
small artificer in shoes, for tfce moderate gratuity of five pounds 
promises his own vote, and that of the chaste Arabella, his wife, to 
the Tory candidate ; he, Walter Wiggins, having also sold for one 
sovereign the vote of the before-named Arabella to the Whigs. Mr. 
John Wiggins, a tailor, the male progeny of Walter and Arabella, at the 
solicitations of his masters, promises his vote to the Whigs, and persuades 
his sister Honoria to make a similar promise in the same cause. 
Arabella, the wife, yields implicitly to'tlie wishes of her husband. In this 
way, before the election, stand committed the highly moral family of Mr. 
Wiggins. The period of lying arrives, and the mendacity machine is exhi- 
bited to the view of the Whigginses. What happens ? Arabella who has 
in the interim been chastised by her drunken husband votes secretly for 
the Radicals having been sold both to Whig and Tory. Mr. John Wig- 
gins, pledged beyond redemption to Whigs, votes for the Tory ; Honoria 
extrinsically furious in tl^e cause of the Whigs is persuaded by her lover to 
vote for the Radical member. The following table exhibits the state of 
this moral family after the election. « 

Walter Wiggins sells himself once, and his vllfe twice, Arabella Wig- 
gins, sold to Tory and Whig, votes for Radical. John Wiggins promised 
to Whig, votes for Tory. Honoria Wiggins promised to Whig, votes for 
Radical.” 

His example of gross tyranny . “ Society have a right to improve or to 

do what they think an improvement, but they have no right to do so sud- 
denly and hastily to my prejudice ! — After securing to me certain posses- 
sions by one hundred statutes passed in 600 years : — After having clothed 
me in fine garments, and conferred upon me pompous names, they have 
no right to turn round upon me all of a sudden and to say, you are not a 
Dean, nor a Canon Residentiary, but a vagabond and an outcast, and a 
morbid excrescence upon society. This would not be a reform, but the 
grossest tyranny and oppression.” 
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NOTICE. 


Under the head “ Biography” will be found an interesting Sketch 
from M. Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, these we propos* 
continuing in future Numbers. A Sketch of Robespierre was given 
in No. 3, and previous to the late discussion in the papers, on the 
beauties of this admirable history, from which indeed we had marked 
passages for extract, before the late Revolution enhanced their 
interest. 

We purpose giving in a Supplementary pamphlet (gratis) a con- 
cise and connected account of the Revolution of 1848, from many 
sources, which have not been re-printed in this country, — it will 
thus be in a valuable shape for record ; whilst the space devoted to 
Literature in our Magazine, will not be encroached upon. 

With this number, our first volume is completed, and we trust it 
has given satisfaction. The new volume will have the advantage of 
selections from all the periodicals which are promised in our Pros- 
pectus, but which we have only now received (for the first time) 
direct from England, 
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Manners and Customs of India . By the Rev. T. Acland , late Chap- 

lain at Pooreey Cuttack , and Midnapoor. Murray's Home and 

Colonial Library , No. L. 

As we read this amusing little volume, we marked off a number of passages 
which had caused us to laugh quite as much at, as with the writer. But 
when we arrived at the last page, # and under the date of May 8th, 1845, 
found the last entry in the Chaplain’s Journal, “ J am too weakr to write 
much, and shall therefore continue at another time,” followed by the note 
in brackets [“On the 17th of May the Author’s life was closed”], our 
merriment was damped, and we could not help exclaiming, “ Alas, poor 
Yorick !” Still we must bring our reader somewhat acquainted with the 
fine, fat, fodgel wight’s humours, with fois sporting adventures, with his 
anecdotes, with his trepidations, with his heavy weight as a man, and his 
light weight as Chaplain. If all under our Indian and other Colonial Bi- 
shops, are of a similar stamp, we are afraid there will be more animals shot 
than natives converted ; but let that pass now : only it may be well for 
the future, to consider what are the chief ends of Chaplains. What were 
Mr. Acland’s journeys, if not his duties* are thus mentioned : 

“ The Government of India orders me to go from Cuttack to Midnapoor and back 
again four times a-year, to Balasore and back twice a-year, and to Pooree and back 
four times a-year. The distance from Cuttack to Midnapoor is one hundred and 
eighty miles, from Cuttack to Balasore one hundred and three miles, and from Cut- 
tack to Pooree forty-nine miles. I travel about forty-seven miles a-day on the 
average. The Government allows me twelve' annas ana two pice per m#e for travel- 
ling expences ; it costs me four annas and two pice — an anna being one-sixteenth 
part of a rupee, and a pice one-fourth part of an anna/’ 
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The country traversed swarmed with wild beasts and game of every 
description, and Mr. Acland took them in his way, by all the strategies 
oT gun, net, and hunting down. 

“ 1 must (he says, in continuation of the passage just quoted) now mention 
some of my ad venture! in the jungle. One day we went with a ijative Rajah to hunt 
antolopos. Suppose the shore of the Cliolka Lake on one side and the' sea on the 
other, with a strip of sand between them rather more than a mile wide. The ante- 
lopes live entirely #n thy sandy plain, and feed on the scanty plants which grow 
among the sand. Across this flat a not about seven feet in height and a mile long was 
staked, and 100 men were stationed along it as guards. About 500 men were then 
sent out with a similar net alpmt a mile and a half in length, which they stretched at 
perhaps five miles from the other. These 500 men then walked slowly towards the 
first nef, carrying the other in front of them, and driving lots of antelopes before 
them. When they came within a mile of the first not they staked the second, and 
there were perhaps fifty or sixty antelopes eni#jsed in a space of about a mile square. 
Mr. G., the Rajah, ana myself, went inside with our guns. It was barbarous sport. 
In two days we killetOifteen, which eftiv servants ate most gladly. Rut the interest- 
ing thing was to see l^nty or thirty bound, one after the other, o\er the net and the 
men’s heads, giving, tremendous leapfc ; the black men striking at them with swords 
and spears, and cowering to avoid their sharp-cutting hoofs, and all hallooing, and 
jabbering, and shearing ; whilst every now and then the crack of one of our guns 
would be heard, and the whizz of the bullet as it passed near. 

“Another day we expected some danger. When we arrived at the ground, which 
consisted of thick patches of jungle, with open spaces between, we got out of our 
tonjons and took our guns. There we found a number of men looking for traces of 
deer, wild boars, tigers, or any other animals. As soon as they found the track 
of one they followed it until it led into the jungle, and exactly at that spot they 
pushod in amongst the bushes an enormous bag made of net of thick rope. Its mouth 
was kept open by a few twigs, whilst a running rope went round the entrance and was 
fastened to a stake on one side. If then any animal should make a rush along this 
track, he must go head foremost into the net : the twigs would fall down, the neck 
would be drawn tight, and the poor creature would be prisoner. All these prepara- 
tions were at length concluded, and the Rajah then adxised uy to mount the elephants, 
as he said two tigers had been seen in these jungles the day before. We at once 
asked him whether his elephants had been trafhed to stand the charge of a tiger, 
which always springs at its’iiead. lie said he did not know ; and wo agreed that we 
would rather stand the advance of a tiger on foot ourselves than be on the back of a 
mad elephant scampering at random through the jungle. So wd built up an artificial 
hedge in front of us, and crouched down with our guns pointed through some loop- 
holes we had left in our fence. V* 

“This arrangement was hardly completed before we began to hear the sounds of 
the drums and the trumpets, amt the pells of the people, as nearly a thousand of 
them inarched through the jungle towards us, driving before them every sort of game. 
I should tell you that wc kept our elephants close at hand, in case of the worst. You 
cannot imagine the excitement in such watching as this. Two or three miles off the 
most fearful yells from 1,000 men, close around you utter silence ; your eyes roaming 
in every direction, not knowing at what point a deer or a tiger may break out. 

“ Ha ! listen, there’s a crack among the branches, and out rushes a noble stag. 
Bang goes G.’s gun. We had agreed that he should have the first shot. He’s down ! 
• Hush ! here’s something else in this patch of jungle.* * Where ?’ he whispers, as he 
loads. ‘ There, I see it now : look out ; here it comes !* And sure enough out 
rushed seven pigs, followed almost immediately by three others. Now a wild boar is 
a most awkward animal to fight on foot, and we hod agreed we should not fire at 
them. However, they rushed right towards us. What’s to be done ? ‘ Get on the 
elephant,’ says G. “No time," said I; ‘ follow me:* and we both fairly turned tail, pur- 
sued by a howl of pigs until we came to a bush, or rather patch of bushes, round which 
we could make a short turn to escape them, and then back to our own station, laughiug 
a s hard as we could. But really a wild boar is no laughing matter as he rushes along 
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tearing up the earth. If he charges, as ho almost invariably does, with one movement 
of his head he could cut both logs to the bone, dividing the arteries, and probably 
killing the nmn. # 

44 Presently a young stag rushed into one of the bags with such force as to break 
both his horns close oil* There we found him when wc examined the nets. We 
w ere sitting watching for what should come next, when raising his finger, 
whispered to me, • What’s that down there in the plain ? That's a deer : no it 
can’t be : do you see how it slouches along ? Depend upon it it’s not a deer.’ * Well, 
at any rate it’s coming this way ; we shall get a look at it.* Another pause of half 
a minute and the beast was concealed in a little patch of jufiglo, ?i few hundred yards 
from us. 1 now had time to examine it. 4 I’ll tell you what, G. ; that brute’s a 
regular «tiger.’ * Well, so I thought, but I hardly liked to say so : what shall we do 
if he comes this way ? * I say keep close where we afo.’ * But suppose he should 

make a spring over the hedge in front of us Y 4 Lie flat down, and let him go over 
us : yet I think I coiild hardly resist having a shot while he was in the air.* 4 Oh ! 
pray don’t lire ; what in the world could we two do on foot against a wounded tiger ?* 
However, our fears were needless : as the beaters advanced, the animal slunk away 
into a more distant piece of jungle, and we saiy no more of him. Two of our people 
were rather hurt to-day— one by a deer leaping over him, and# cutting his beau wth 
his hoof; a rupee however, made him quite happy again : the other was a man who, 
as a large stag rushed past, made a spring at its horns, t hinking to pull it down, 
whereby he got a severe fall and prevented us from firing.” 

This is lively and stirring work ; and what between his battues, his 
occasional inquiries into objects of natural history, and his cares for his 
good wife, who seems to have been of as pleasant a temperament as him- 
self, our worthy Parson passed his melting moments in Mofussil, in a 
very tolerable manner, enjoying the agreeable, noticing the new and vari- 
ous, and not being too much disconcerted by the annoyances and dangers 
of the dime. Return we to Midnapoor to bring some of these under 
notice : 

“ The other morning two men who lived iri Midnapoor caught a cobra de capello, 
or hooded snake, and they were examining it when suddenly it bit them both, and 
they died in the course of half an hour. We have not yet seen any snakes in our 
house, although most people frequently find them. This, as I think I told you, l 
attribute to our keeping the mungoosc, of which the snakes are much afraid. 

44 The chikary/oi; huntsman, makes a large oval shield, which he covers over with 
leaves; iu the upper part aro two very small holes. Whan he perceives a bird he 
crouches down behind his screen, keeping a watch through the two little holes, and 
creeping on very slowly. When h<i;$Ujks approached near enough, he thrusts forward 
a long thin stick like a fishing-rod*: and touches the bird with one end of it, on which 
there is a little lime ; the bird sticks to- it, aqjl then the man draws back the pole and 
secures the animal. In this way a great number of partridges are taken, with snipes, 
woodcocks, pigeons, &c. * * * 

44 A friend has just made me a present of a very small kind of monkey, about nine 
inches high, of a light-brown colour. His antics are often very amusing. I fasten 
him by a chain to a thick pole in the compound, at the top of which is his house, 
lie will sometimes turn his waterpot upside down and sit on it in the gravest possible 
manner. He will then perhaps stoop down and gather a blade of grass, and examine 
it as attentively as though ho were inquiring to what species and genus it belonged. 
Perhaps by. this time several large knowing-looking crows, something like English 
magpies, will have collected round him, holding their heads on one side and looking 
as if they were listening very attentively to his lecture on botany. Presently you 
would see the sly little monkey turn his eye to see how near they are, and then with 
one bound he will catch hold of the nearest crow by the neck ; but the crow is the 
stronger of the two and always gets away safe. These crows are as cojntnon as spar- 
rows and quite as tame, for they will hop into the verandah and pick up anything 
the parrots drop. * * * 
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u The prawns here are most delicious, and many of them are as large os a good- 
sized lobster. I was crossing my compound in the dusk a few evenings ago, after 
feeding my fowls and ducks. I walked slowly, thinking of England and my children, 
when I happened suddenly to cast my eyes upon the ground. I started back on per- 
ceiving within two paces of me the dreaded cobra tie capello — its head raised, its hood 
expanded, and manifesting every sign of anger. Two, or at most three, steps more, 
ana I should have trodden upon it and received the fatal bite. •Unfortunately I had 
no stick in my hand; I called the servants to bring bamboos, but by the time they 
came it had glided into its hole, and I went home thanking the Supreme Being who 
had saved me from the fearful danger. Since that time I have not been out without 
a large bamboo in my hand, for, although I have stopped up the hole, yet the cobra 
de capello is, no doubt, still in my compound. The bite of this snake is most deadly. 

“ During the last fortnight’ I have heard of three persons having been killed by it 
in Midnapoor. Two of them were hunters, the other was one of the wives of the 
Rajah. * She put her hand into a cupboard to procure something, when a cobra, 
which had concealed itself there, bit her. Win n a person is wounded by this venom- 
ous reptilo he generally expires within an hour. The only possible cure, and that 
is an uncertain one, is to swallow every few minutes a glass of brandy with some 
e&fede luce, or smelling-salts, dissolved in it, while a man stands near beating you 
witn a heavy whip. Or instead of this, you may be fastened to a carriage, and com- 
pelled to run as fast as possible. The" object is to keep you awake, for the danger of 
the bite consists in the heavy lethargy it' produces. The remedies applied, however, 
are sure to bring on a violent fever, which frequently proves fatal. Few diseases in 
this country last longer than an hour or two. Fever, cholera, and inflammation of 
the liver, the three great scourges of India, commonly prove fatal within from two to 
twelve hours, so that no one can exist here without being constantly reminded of the 
uncertainty of human life. It is curious that I, who dreaded so greatly the reptiles 
of India, should have been at once sent to the station where they most abound, for 
there is probably no place in Bengal where serpents and lizards are so plentiful. Our 
house is infested by numbers of centipedes, which get on the chairs and on the clothes 
in a most unpleasant manner. However, we have neither of us yet been bitten. 

“ I have not seen a scorpion alive. My wife and I were walking in the compound 
the other day, when we saw a very large snake looking at us through the hedge of 
aloes. It was of a light-brown, and was, I think, live or six feet long. 

“ The other day my servants brought me in a venomous snp.ke which they said they 
had killed in the compound ; I took it up by its tail and carried it into my wife’s 
dressing-room to show it to her. I laid it down on the floor, and soon it began to 
wriggle away, and raising ija head, turned at us. Fortunately there was a stick at 
hand, and, taking it up, I killed the animal with one blow. So great is the dread of 
them here, that no one ever sleeps without a light, lest, stepping out of bed at night, 
he should place his foot upon some venomous creature ; most people keep a long 
bamboo in every room. We never put on our shoes without first examining well to 
see that there is nothing alive in them. The oil which we burn in the evening and at 
night is extracted from the cocoa-nut apd has a most agreeable smell. For this pur- 
pose cocoa-nuts are brought from Ceylon and all the neighbouring islands. This oil 
could not be used in England, because it congeals into a sort of fat when the thermo- 
meter is at 64°. * * * 

“ About a fortnight ago the judge went out shooting ; he came to a large hole 
under the root of a tree, and heard a loud growling. He is a courageous man, so he 
was not afraid ; but he told an Indian, who was with him, to get behind the tree 
and then poke a long stick into the hole. Presently the growling became very loud 

and savage, ahd then out jumped an enormous bear, one of the most savage $ort 

the large black bear. The judge was ready, and shot it when it came out. On 
examining the hole, three young bears, only a few days old, were found. He sont 
for some Indians, who carried the dead body, and also the cubs, home, and then, as 
he knew that I was fond of animals, he sent the three little ones to me. They are 
very ugly, and cannot see yet One of my goats had just had a kid, so I told the 
cook to make the kid into soup, and I brought the goat to the young bears. One 
man held the goat, another covered her eyes with his hands, and a boy held up the 
cubs to suck. The goat did not like it at all at first, but now she is quite contented. 
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almost as much so as if they were her own young ones. I have given two of them 
away. In England you never taste goat’s milk : it is most delicious ; far better I 
think than cow’s milk : we use it every day . Each goat, after the kid is taken from * 
her, gives about three-quarters of a pint a-day. The judge hus promised me a bottle 
full of the pure bear’s grease. 

“ Everyone here knows that I am very fond of animals, and they are all very kind, 
in sending them to ine. I received the other day from a gentleman a present of a 
goat, which is quite as big as a small pony. If I were to get on its back my feet 
would not touch the ground ; it is of a dark brown, and of ihe U>ng-eared Thibet 
kind.” 

Such are sketches of the clerical life at Midnapoor* and at Cuttack there 
is not much change in the usual concomitants, though a few essential local 
differences are described, to which we shall pay our devoirs next Saturday. 

We resume, as intimated when w\left off, at Cuttack. 

“ I saw to-day a large hyama gliding across ttffe compound. I suppose he smelt 
some dead body on the beach. The Juggcrnat’h pilgrims come from very great dis- 
tances, and many die on the roid. In my compound alone, if I were to collect the 
sculls, bones, &c., I think I could make up eight or ten human skeletons. The other 
evening one of my servants came to me, and said, ' If you please, sir, there is a dead 
pilgrim in the compound, and the mntee wants to know if ho shall throw it away — 
that is, throw it down on the bank for the^ackals, &c., 1 would not let him do this, but 
sent notice to the commanding officer, who sent for the body, and, I suppose, throw it 
away. About two hours after this my wife was gone to bed, and I was sitting read- 
ing, when I felt something on my foot ; I examined, and in my stocking found a large 
centipede. I contrived to kill him without being stung. * * ' * 

“ From the 1st to the 11th of February is the Mohammedan festival of the Mohur- 
riiin, which is a grand scene. Every night drums beat, and dancing and merrymaking 
are kept up among the men only, as the Mohammedan women are kept in seclusion. 
In the compound the other day I saw about a dozen men, one of them thumping away 
on the horrible native drum called a * tomtom.* Two others held by heavy chains a 
tall sepoy (this word means a native soldier, and ought to be spelt * sephai’), who was 
covered all over with a dress of calico, fitting tight to the skin — so much so that at 
first L thought he was naked. The calioo was painted in alternate stripes of red and 
yellow, and he had two little yellow horns. I imagine it mpst have been intended to 
represent the devil conquered and chained by Mohammed. lie made a number of 
antics, and ended, as all these peoplo do, in begging for a few pice ; I gave him three 
annas. The station of Cuttack is situated dn a small island formed by the confluence 
of two rivers ; during the hot weather this island becomes a peninsula joined to the 
main land by a narrow neck of sand. The advantage of this insular position is that, 
whilst we abound in alligators, we are free fronj bears and tigers, neither have we 
so many pariah -dogs as there were about Midnapoor. The opposite bank swarms 
with tigers, and with a small telescope we can sometimes see them coming down to 
drink by moonlight. On the opposite bank, all round the island, except to the 
south, rise the rugged hills which dropped from Vishna’s fingers. There is one 
great, comfort here : the sea is about fifty miles from us, in a straight line towards 
the south, and every evening, at about five o’clock, a deliciously cool sea-breeze seta 
in from that direction. About seven it becomes quite gusty, and continues to blow 
until about one in the morning. It is necessary to have Jived in such a dlimate as 
this to know how truly luxurious such evenings are after the intense heat of the day, 
which is now rapidly increasing. * * * 

“ There is also an incessant whistling all around from what we call crickets, 
though they are somewhat different from those in England. A number of grass- 
hoppers, about two inches long, of a light green, are hopping about on the table, and 
occasionally on my paper. On the wall are several long-tailed lizards 4 they are 
only slightly venomous ; and, though extremely ugly, we are always glad to see 
them, because they eat the. mosquitoes. Round the ceiling are circling three large 
bats, which my mungoose, sitting in a corner, keeps watching. Should one fall, be 
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would s(‘i/o and dovour him in an instant. A wild cat came through the room just 
now, and took a peep at me ; but the mungoose prowled, and it ran away. It was 
small ; but it has been very destructive in the poultry -yard,” 

The story of a native destroyed in the water, between a panther and an 
alligator, is of the Munchausen vein (where the lion leapt over him into 
the throat of the huge serpent, and he cut off both their heads at one 
blow); and the power pf the human eve in quailing the force nature e, 
if steadfastly fked ypon them, is exemplified by tales no less marvellous. 
We will, however, rather pursue the more entertaining : 

“ At Chiandaporc four^f us one morning started for a walk over the ^ands. We 
took no shoes nor stockings, and had our trow sen* tucked up to the knees. How wo 
did laugh at evening ourselves ! we were like a set of merry bo)s. Every now and 
then one of us would step upon a quick-sum and sink downriialf up his legs, and have 
to scramble out. Then, as we ran along in^ho water about six or eight inches deep, 
we would suddenly see two or three sea- scorpions, and run away or peril ips slip or 
stumble over a piece of rock, and then down we came, and all roared with laughter, 
and then the magistrate sang out : 

1 I’li or (• was an old mm at B irliago. 

He lived upon nothing but s>igo 
(Jh * how he dul jump. 

When a doctor haul, plump. 

To a roast leg ol mutton you may go 1 ’ 

I caught a couple of the sea-scorpions ; they do not sting, but cut with the edge of 
their tails, and it is said that the wound is incurable. They are covered with a lar*re 
shell.” 

The hunters hear a noise, and the Chaplain goes on : 

“‘It is a great hymnal* shouted I, as with another growl an enormous one 
sneaked out of the bushes up the bank opposite to that on which we stood. Bang ! 
went the Captain’s gun and mine at the same time down fell the brute, up again, 
turned round, jelled, and screamed, inclined to make a rush at us. Bang ! bang I 
iigain with the other barrels, and with a scream the animal bounded off on three legs, 
his hind thigh having been broken by one of our balls. ‘Powder 1 powder, quickly 1’ 
was the cry, and our men handed us the powder and balls : wo reloaded as quickly 
as possible, our hands trembling with excitement. 

“ * Give chase !’ I shotted, and off* we set as hard as we could run towards the 
other bank, where the beast was still running, and turning every now and then to 
snarl at us. ‘Coolies, drive him hither !’ cried Captain W., and on we bounded ; 
but the coolies were not at all willing to* obey tib*, command, and so we had a long 
chase. ‘ I’ll tiro ; you mind him if ho turns,’ oxcHQgied W. ‘Bang 1* A yell from the 
hjama, and down he rushes towards me. ‘ Bang !* he’s down— np — up again. Another 
shot from Captain W. and over ho tumbles, and is dead in a few minutes. 

“ The excitement of such a chase is very great. I was hot and tired, and also fat ; 
but when I saw the enormous brute, all was forgotten, and I leaped down the 
rocks, scrambled up the hills, and bounded over the bushes, as if I had been a 
boy. * * * 

“ I and almost all the gentlemen,” continues our chatty author, “ ride on horse- 
back, or rather ponyback. At Cuttack only rich civilians keep horses ; all we poor, 
men are content with ponies. I have three beauties : two of them, Birmah pomes, 
for the carriage, are of a large size, *thick built, very strong, and highly valued <m 
account of their hardihood. It is usual to keep their manes cropped close, but 1 like 
to see them long. One carries me very well ; the other is a saddle-pony, which does 
either for myself or my wife. It is bay, with black mane and tail, very sleek, with 
thin ankles and arching neck. Indeed, several people who have looked at him say he 
is the best-built horse they ever saw. lie is full of fire and play, jumps about, and 
every novw and then stands upon his hind legs. But he will not bear to be annoyed 
by strangers. A friend of mine was riding him one day, and teased him so much 
that at last he reared and fell over backwards with him. The carriage-horses are 
what is called sorrel-colour. 
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44 The second drawback to the comfort of Pooree is rather a curious one, and is, 

1 suppose, caused by the wind and the glare of the sun upon the sands. It is the 
impossibility for any one to keep awake during the day. Towards twelve o’clock an « 
overpowering drowsiness comes on. Once or twice 1 have resisted it, and on those 
occasions I verily believe that in the evening, had I shut my eyes, 1 should have 
gone to sleep upon my feet. This is the univeisul complaint of tpl visitors to that 
place. The regular residents get over it. 

“ Talking of the night reminds me of a general habit which would seem very odd 
to people in England. A person would imagine that ev^ry-bod} is very fidgety at 
night, and rolls and tosses about a great deal in the v t ry hot *w eat Rev. To render 
ourselves more comfortable at such times, we have a number of pillows of all shapes, 
and sizes, aiyl hardnesses, scattered about the bed. At one roll you lay your leg on 
one and your arm on another, then you turn over to the other side, and then, throw- 
ing >our feet on to one pillow, you hold another fast under your arm : that w^on c 
do, and you roll over on ypur back, with Jone pillow under your knee and another 
under each arm, and so on through the nLht. T can assure you that, however absurd 
it may appear, this multiplicity of pillows is a very gieat comfort on very hot nights, 
although when >ou awake' you certainly olten fillip > ourself and them in very funny 
positions. 

“ We had but little hunting % while we wore tho^e one of our party killed a beau- 
tiful spotted deer. I shot some peacocks and a jungle-cock. Talking of hunting 
reminds me of an adventure which 1 must relate Tim commissioner is the stoutest 
man T have seen in Indu|, hltliough my wife did insinuate the other day that I was 
nearly as big, but I am 'Hot.” 

We forbear the adventure, for anofher moTsel of the personal: 

“ The Rajah,” (very roughly, contumeliously, and, according to Mr. Acland’s 
account, v ery improperly treated by the English officials, civil and military, as ho 
also represents the natives almost universally to be,) lie relates on an occasion of a 
visit to one— M the llajah, I suppose, finding me more civil than the others, gave me 
a great mark of honour. lie took mo on his own elephant, while he acted as 

mahout, and whenever any roughness occurred on tho ground he turned to warn me 

of it. I own that I did not enjoy Lhc honour much. The elephant was covered 
w ith a crimson cloth, so that there were no ropes to hold by. The only way in 
which I could manage w r as tp sit astride. It was really most painful, and I almost 

doubted whether I should ever be able to get my legs together again. I had two 

brace of pistols w'ith me. The Rajah appeared very much pleased with them, and, 
to make up for the rudeness of our party, l gave him one o£ the pair. lie was de- 
lighted, and I was sadly laughed at for giving anything to a nigger. Ilis palace is a 
fine white building on tne side of one of th^ hills.” 

We shall conclude with $W$*$tfher extracts : 

“ I could not (Mr, A. flays) shoot a monkey, their actions and their cries are so 
like human beings, I know of* a case in which fti officer shot one, and the whole 
herd instantly sprang from the trees and attacked him ; it was with difficulty he was 
saved. They are most interesting creatures.” 

Our last relates to the ruins of the great ancient city, Bliohoneswar, 
celebrated for containing 91)9 temples : 

44 The natives say that, had there been a thousand J uggernat’h would hg,ve taken 
up his abode here ; but as there were not he preferred having a new temple for 
himself at Eooree. The ancient city has disappeared, and the town only consists of a 
few hundred mud huts. The temples, however, remain— some perfect, others in 
ruins j some facing the street of the modern town, others half hidden in the sur- 
rounding jungle. It is a wonderful place, and I hardly know how to describe it. 

“ At one extremity of the town is a tank, about half a mile square, and of a great 
depth, entirely faced with huge blocks of black iron-stone. In the centfre of this 
stands a small temple, while the sides are surrounded by others of greater or less 
size. At the end next tho town an enormous flight of steps leads down to the water, 
where hundreds of pilgrims vppre hastening to wash themselves before entering the 
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groat temple. The further end is bordered by a dense and lofty jungle, and in the 
distance is a splendid background of rugged hills. 

“ After leaving the burrali tellores (great tank) we walked through a lane of 
temples, many of which were ruinous, until we came to the grand sacred edifice of the 
place. The form of this, as, indeed, of most of the others, is similar to that of 
l'ooroe. The temple of Bhohoneswar is, however, larger, the principal tower being 
about two hundred feet high. Like all the others, it is birtlfc entirely of stone, and 
every block is most elaborately carved. The various cornices of elephants, horses, 
&c., are as beautifully executed, as if they had been done by the best European 
artists. The fretwork is most delicate in its livery, and the many images, though 
representing grotesque figures, are admirably carved. The whole forms one mass o£^ 
most splendid sculpture. f 

“ No description would enable the reader to form any idea of the magnificence of 
this*building. Many of the blocks of store are fifteen, twenty, and twenty -five feet 
in length, and thick in proportion. It wou) 1 bo curious to«discover by what means 
they were ever raised to the height of aboro one hundred feet. This temple is still 
sacred, and we were therefore not allowed to enter it, blit we examined the interior 
of several of the others. The lofty domes were evidently constructed by a people 
who were ignorant of the use of the arch ; they are formed of overlapping stones, 
approaching nearer and nearer together until they reach the top, where the whole is 
surmounted by one enormous block. 

“ We breakfasted in a small tent which we had sent forward to Bhohoneswar, and 
then proceeded in our palanquins to Cundeegurrce, a distance of about seven miles. 
This latter place consists of three hills, surrounded by the most romantic-looking 
jungle. Our palanquins were set down in what may be called a forest, at the foot of 
the principal hill, and crowned by a small but very pretty white temple. Those hills 
are perforated in every direction with caves of various dimensions, and reminded mo 
most forcibly of the ancient Petra. Many of the caves are inhabited by devotees 
and priests. The god whom they worship is quite unknown to our Hindu servants : 
he is called Persilath, and is the god of the Jains, who were a powerful race that 
existed prior to the introduction of the Hindu religion. There arc very few of them 
now remaining. The god is represented as a naked man, standing upright, with his 
arms hanging down by his sides. In many of the caves are small images of this 
deity, beautifully cut in a dark blue stone. 

“ At the summit is a Jain temple, which has been rebuilt within the last two hun- 
dred years. The Hindus say that the caves'- are the works of demons. Above the 
entrances to many of thpm are long inscriptions in a forgotten tongue. Several of 
the letters appear to resemble tho Greek ; but most of them are different from any 
known language. The entrance to one of the caverns is through the mouth of an 
enormous lion’s head, cut out of tho solid rock : it is exceedingly well executed. The 
pillars about the doorway are also cut out of the solid rock. Within the lion’s mouth 
is an inscription in two lines, which I copied. 

“ Many of the caves are large agd lofty, others very small : there are some not 
high enough for a man to stand upright ; of these latter several have very small 
entrances, and in these are devotees who had vowed never to leave them alive. The 
wonder seems how they could ever have managed to creep in. I saw some of these 
holv men : one of them had entirely lost his sight ; another had his right arm shri- 
velled, and fixed in an upright - position, with the nails, several inchos in length, 
growing through the palm of his hand. What suffering do these heathens endure for 
the sake of their religion, whilst we are so unwilling to do even a little to please the 
true God I Their superstitions are taiost disgusting ; but they arc a reproach to us, 
both for our inertness in attempting to convert the Hindus, and also for the contrast 
they afford to our self-control, who call ourselves Christians. 

“In the solid rock of these hills have been excavated some tank9 ; but the most 
marvellous thing of all is the palace of the ancient Rajahs. This, like all the rest, is 
hollowed out of the solid stone, and consists of two stories : the lower comprises a 
good-sized square court, surrounded on all sides by large excavated chambers. Into 
this yard you are obliged to descend from above. 

“ The upper floor is similarly cut, except that a large portion of the rock has been 
cut away before the entrances were made to the chambers. The consequence is that 
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there is a broad terrace overlooking the rooms beneath, and upon which the several 
apartments of the upper story open. What labour must have been employed in mak- 
ing these extraordinary excavations ! The chambers are narrow, about twelve feel; 
wide, but many of them are long ; speaking from conjecture, I should say that one of 
them was not less than forty feet, the length corresponding with the direction of the 
side of the quadrangle. The entrance-walls (if I may call them so) seem to have 
been much ornamented ; but what struck me most was a statue,* cut, of course, out 
of the solid rock, and supporting one side of an ornamented entrance to one of the 
chambers. The statue, the natives say, is intended to represent the Rajah who 
founded the palace ; it is nearly the size of life, and well preserved? The right arm 
Jiangs down by the side, the left is bent at the elbow, the hand resting on the hip. 
On the head appears to be a close helmet, with, 1 think, scales down each side of the 
face. The dress consists of a short shirt of scale-armour reaching down to the thigh, 
below this hangs a cloth skirt to the kuce^ hanging from the shoulder behind is a 
short cloak resembling that worn by oumiodcrii horsemen ; round the waist is a sash 
or loose belt ; boots reaching half way tv the knees, and at the side is a double-edged 
Roman sword. Now, to what nation or people such a dress as this can liavc belonged 
I cannot conceive. I feel confident that no people of India have ever worn such 
garments ; yet, when I look at this dress, and consider the Grecian nature of many 
of the letters in the inscriptions, and the uii-Indjan appearance of the pillars in thn 
lion’s mouth, i cannot help asking myself whether it is possible that, when Alexander 
was stopped by the Aftgluins, any of his people ventured still farther into the country, 
and after various wanderings, founded Cundeegurroe, as conquerors of the district. 
Or, if 1 wisli to turn my speculations in another direction, 1 may examine the dress, 
carved in stone, and that statue, and Ihitik of the name of the reputed founder, Lalal, 
India, Kesari (qurere Cmsar ?) All this, however, is mere speculation, as T have no 
MiHieicnl data at present by which to arrive at any conclusion. There is a much 
longer inscription very correctly copied in Stirling’s 1 History of Orissa.’ ” — Lit. Gaz. 


Extracts from Mr. Acland’s Book. 

Having so far made use of the pages of the London Literary Gazette, 
we shall proceed to point out such errors as have escaped the English 
Editor uninitiated in tlie mysteries of “ Indian Maimers and Customs 
not to take up the reader’s time hflwcver, wc shall only make such short 
comments as occur to us ; as we think it our duty to point out errors of 
the description herein uoticed, and which occur chiefly in the first chapters 
of the author’s work ; these, however, rapidly vanish as he gains local 
experience. And all that it is here necessary for us to do, is to point out 
the absurdity of authors attempting to write on “ The manners and customs 
of a country,” at least until they are oifl of their griflinage. With this 
view therefore, but without the slightest disrespect to the late Rev. gentle- 
man, who, we believe, would have blushed at this indiscretion on the part 
of his friends, we proceed with our extracts and comments. 

The author relates what we should term a very unpleasant luxury, and 
of which we never heard before ! 

“ When my wife goes to sleep, the little bla£k boy, with no covering oft but a pair 
of drawers and a cap, stands near and fans her, while every now and then he sprinkles 
her face with water as she reclines on the sofa.” 

The following may be common among Punches “ fastman,” biit we deny 
its general application, though coming from an English Clergyman it will 
of course be believed as a usual ,c custom 

“ Some English persons on going for a walk may be seen carrying a whip, with 
which, if the natives are at ail troublesome, they lash them; but this is a cruel practice. 31 

C 
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He was ordered up to Assam and gives the following amusing descrip- 
tion of his preparations, reminding us more of a journey in the backwoods 
' of Australia. 

“ We shall have to travel in a little boat called a bwljeon (budgerow ?) with two 
cabins, up to Gowhattie. The boatmen are bUuk , and wt s halt hi the only pa ssengirs 
on board . We must bo provided bf sides with two other boats, the one with the fowls 
and gnats in it for cooking, and the other for the luggage Wo shall be rather more 
than two months on the voyage, and must take with us enough pr omsions/or a war. 
When we reach Gowhattie the boat must serve us for a home until we have built one 
with mat* and teed*” 


Il^s destination is however changes! to Mulnapoor and Cuttack , of the 
former he says — 

44 Midnapoor standing on a high lull will he the best for the wet weatht r.” 

Midnapoor is not more than 100 feet above the sea, and the high lull 
averages 00 feet ! 

Speaking of his journey from Calcutta to Midnapoor he writes — 

14 The principal dangeis we have to apprehend on our journey to Midnapoor die the 
dacoits, or mountain robbers, the tiger s, and the sudden swelling of the livers from the 
rams.” Again, 44 at new and full moon then* is what is called a u Boie” in the River 
Hooghly , that is, the tide*, insteid of coming up gradually, swells up m one large 
wave. When I saw it the other day it rose 30 fc et m height.” 

A very pretty list of dangers truly for a shoit journey of 75 miles, the 
only real one being the swelling of the rivets, m August, when the author 
travelled ; as to the “ Bore” we do not believe its rising 30 feet m a 
body, can anyone imagine a body of watei, the height of a two-storied 
house coming on the Padree’s budgeiow, and that he should have lived 
to tell the tale. 

We pass over the afccounts of the " nine Indians” who managed his 
boat — of the “ bangh wallers” alias 44 banghley -wliallers,” who earned lus 
“ tin boxes called petarralis,” and come to the following bit of advice : 

44 But when you go on a visit, you must be careful to take your own servants , sheets , 
towels and s oap” (rather seveie on tfce then judge) 44 at whose house wo stayed until 
I could choose a home for myself.” 

We arc introduced to his farm yard, in which there is an interloper, 
novel and amusing. 


44 1 have a flower and kitchen garden, fowl house, and place for goats, kitchen, 
stable, cov -house, and a banyan tue " 


We dislike exaggeration, especially in one of the author’s cloth, some of 
his descriptions have already been termed “ Munchausens” by the Literary 
Gazette , and so may the following : — 


44 The white ants, which come in a swarm, and in one nrght will devour a table or a 
shelf full of books You may come down in the morning and find your table and books 
appai ently all right, but no sooner do you touch them than they aU crumble away to 
powder 
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This arises from writing from hearsay. He gives the following amusing 
list of his households here we find another interloper new to us as a 
domestic : 

“ I keep as few domestics as I can ; but am obliged to have eleven men and one 
woman . The men are 

1 Consummar ! or headman. 

1 Kitmutgar ! or waiter at table. 

1 Sirdar who attends to lamps, furniture, &c. 

1 Bearer who works the punkah, and helps the sirdar (poor devil !) 

1 Diqjee, or tailor, who mends stockings , and makes gowns , coats , shirts, fyc. ! 

2 M a is trees , , or carpenters (!) 

2 Mollees, or gardeners. 

1 Matee, who sweeps the rooms anrjfkeops them in order (!) 

1 Beastee, or water* carrier. 

“We neither feed nor clothe them. 

“ They are a thievish set, and wo dare not leave anything in their way that they 
can steal.” 

Perhaps the Padree could have named a Utopia where they can with 
impunity leave “ anything in their way that they can steal,* 9 

“ livery morning the mollce, or gardener, brings in a basket of vegetables for us to 
look at, and select what we shall require for the day's consumption .” 

We can imagine the happy pair selecting the peas and cauliflowers, and 
making a present of the say to the mollce ! 

lie gives an amusing account of au Indian dinner party. 

“ At a dinner party every one brings his or her own table servant. This assem- 
blage has a very pretty appearance ? The ladies are all in white dresses and short 
sleeves , and the gentlemen in white jackets and trowsers, except the Major and 
myself ; he wears a red jacket, and I a black cassock. Behind each chair stands a 
dark-brown man with loifg black beard and mustachios, dressed iti a sort of white 
tunic and a white turban witli a coloured sash wound several times round the waist ; 
as it would be the greatest mark of disrespect for a servant to appear in the presence 
of his master with covered feet they all leave their shoes outside the door. After the 
meat is cleared away, before the puddings arc brought in the servants go out and 
smoke fur Jive minutes • 

This fully accounts for the unconscionable time between the courses at 
an Indian dinner party and was unknown to us, but this comes of peeping 
into the “ customs.” We have now aifother instance of “ the manners 
and customs of India.” 

“ The other day my basin had not been emptied. I told the barah (?) of it, whose 
business it is to attend to my apartment, and he went a hundred yards or more to call 
the matee, because it would have been beneath his dignity to throw the water out into 
the adjoining bath room.” 

The following “ custom” is new to us : 

“ When a native dies his body is burnt, and to make the funeral pile every native 
keeps four or Jive large trees growing in his garden.” 

Again speaking of the dreaded white ants , he writes — 

“ If let alone they would, in about two days have oaten up the chest o£ drawers, all 
my clothes, and every thing in the room,” of course including his chilumcliee ! 

We must give another instance of “ the customs” — 
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“ I had the other day an instance of the extent to which servants carry the system 
of doing each his own work and no one’s else. I had been feeding the parrots with a 
h'ttle rice and had spilt a few grains of it upon the table. I called the barah, or 
furniture cleaner : he said it was the parrot’s food, and therefore it was the waiter’s 
business to clean it up. 1 told him to do as he was bid, but he would not, and then 
I said, that if he did not, I should discharge him with a character for disobedience ; 
this he preferred to cluing what ho considered was not his owrf work, so I sent him 
away at once.” 

We give a verdict pf ft served him right.” lie next instances a proof 
of the natural politeness inherent in the native character ! and says : 

“ The other day my wife was making up her accounts, and asked th orftibnutgar, 
how much he had given for a certain article ; the in an said “three rupees.” My 
wife replied, that she did not think ho had 4fo r en so much ; he answered “ yes, three 
rupees.” She said, “ now I don’t believe you g; ve more than tvo rupees to which the 
answer was, “ yes, I gave two rupees.” StiV she did not credit him, and said, “ now 
I am sure you only gave one rupee and he replied, “ yes, one rupee,” und he was 
quite satisfied ; and all this time he answered as calmly as possible , and did not appear 
in the least ashamed ; and yet this man is considered a very good servant, and whom 
I believe to be as honest as any one J have.” 

During an Earthquake at Midnapoor, “ which lasted ten minutes,” lie 
says, “ I was quite startled ; and proceeding to my wife’s bedroom, ad- 
vised her to get up and put on something warm, lest we should have to 
pass the night out of doors. 1 then went to the store-room, and made the 
best provision I could for a bivouac /” 

He must have been a cool hand to have thought of all this whilst his 
house was shaking for ten minutes ! 

We have next ail instance of a native “ Cabal he was going to Cuttack : 

“ I wanted six carts ; about a dozen of them are come, and there is now a crowd 
of native savages round the door, disputing us to who shall go ; and they are making 
so much noise that 1 was compelled to go out ami stop the cabal. I took a good thick 
stick , as if I were about to beat them, I called out “ choqn” (silence) as loud as I 
could, I then explained that I only wanted six hackeries. Then began si vocifera- 
tion as to whose were the best, “ choop — wiil ye clioop ?” I roared again. I then 
called the mollee , and desired him to turn out all the bullocks, for they had unfastened 
those which drew the carts, and let them loose in the rice ground in the compound, 
which was just ready for cutting. This order I halloed out loud enough for the 
men to hear ; and told him, as soon as he Had done that, to come to me for a crowbar 
to break to pieces all the hackeries but six. This made them submit ; and although 
they still continued making a great chattering, yet they soon began harnessing their 
bullocks. With theso people, we are ^obliged to appear very severe. They despise 
us as being of no caste, and were we not to be firm , they would imagine wo were 
afraid of them . 

Imagine ft “ roaring” Padree taming <c the savages” in the shape of 
mild //mofoo-hackerymen ! ! 

The following sporting intelligence did not attract the attention of the 
Literary Gazette \ 

“ I will relate one instance, and a very remarkable one, of the advantage of carry- 
ing loaded pistols in this country. Major M., now the second in command at Mid- 
napoor, was one day out with some friends, sitting quietly under the shade of a bank, 
when suddenly a tiger sprang out of a jungle, seized the Major by the leg, threw 
him over his shoulders and trotted off with him. The Major’s companions raised a 
loud shout ; blit the beast was hungry, and did not choose to be frightened from his 
meal. The* Major however fortunately had a brace of loaded pistols in his belt ; 
he pulled out one, and Bred it at the head of the tiger as it carried him off. It 
Hashed in the pan ; and almost in despair he seized the other, and shot the tiger dead 
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on the spot. The only injury , the Major received was a broken and lacerated leg, 
which has rendered him in some measure a cripple ever since. This story I know to 
be true, both from the Major himself and from those who wero with him/* 

The adventure is a good one, and true ; but not unworthy of a f< Joot- 
Sing” 

Here is another sporting adventure : 

“ A small party went out for a day’s pleasure a little while ago from Midnapoor. 
They went to Ghope, a most beautiful spot at about jive miles distance. After ramb- 
ling about they went into an old house which is there, with hi? excellent appotito for 
dinner. The cook-room was about a hundred yards from the house. They waited 
and waiteef, and no dinner came ; and at last one of the jgentlcmcn went to see tho 
cause of the delay, when lo ! as if watching for tho dinner, there was an enormous 
black bear % sitting half way between the ^fmse and the cook-room. They shouted 
and tried to drive him a**ay ; but no, faster Bruin only growled ; he did not see 
why he should not have something to Sint. None of the party had guns ; and they 
say that they were kept waiting live hours without their dinner before the beast's 
patience was exhausted and he stalked off.” 

Happily we here get a scale by which to # measure the author’s exagge- 
rations, Gope Ghur, which is here stated to be five miles from Midnapoor, 
is only two miles distant ! 

At lhilasore the couple occupied the “Circuit house,” but as these 
Government buildings are not extravagantly furnished, they had a rather 
comical situation when 

44 Tld^ excise officer and his daughter camo in, tho deficiency in tho furniture was 
at once made manifest. There was Mr. and Mrs. B., Mrs. Ac land and I, with only 
two chairs amonyst us , and these like all the Indian chairs, were arm chairs , so that 
wo could not oven manage by sitting two on one chair : so Mrs. B. and my wife had 
the two chairs, and Mr. B. and 1 sat upon the table — rather a high one it was — so 
that our feet dangled about half way between our seat and the floor.” 

The above would have made a good scene for a caricature. The Padree 
describes himself as a very short and very fat gentleman always dressed 
in a cassock. , 

The author gives a capital Parody on the Palkee Bearers’ Songs. lie 
says — 

“ 1 ought to mention the chant of tho palanquin bearers ; though they keep to the 
same sing song tune, yet they generally invent tho words as they go along, I will 
give a sample, as well as I could make it out of vvliat iny bearers sang the other 
night ; I have tried to render their words as nearly as I could into English, so as 
to preserve the metre. The poetry must be improved. Each line is sung in a differ- 
ent voice; in the following, for instance, tho first line would be sung in the usual 
voice, the second very high, the third in a sort of gruff tone : 

“ Oh, what a heavy bag 1 
“ No, it’s an Elephant : 

“ Ho is an awful weight, 

“ Let’s throfv his palkee down — 

“ Let's set him in the mud — 

“ Let’s leave him to his fate, 

44 No, for he ’ll be angry then 
“ Ay, and he will beat us then, 

“ With a thick stick 
44 Then let’s make haste and get along, 

44 Jump along quick.” # 

44 And then suiting the action to the word, off they set in a nasty jog — but, which 
rattled every bone in my body, keeping chorus all the time of 44 Jump along quick, 
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jump along quick,” until they were obliged to stop for laughing. The second sam- 
ple is from the men who carried Mrs. Acland, and is in quite a different metre. I 
jmust tell you that “ cubbadar” means take care, and “ baba” (pronounced “ barba”) 
means young lady 


1 . 

41 She’s not heavy, 
Cubbadar ! 
Little baba, 
Cubbadar ! 
Carry her swiftly, 
Cubbadar ! 
Pretty baba 
Cutjbadar ! 
Cubbadar ! 
Cubbadar ! 


2 . 

Trim the torches, 
Cubbadar ! 

For the road’s rough 
Cubbadar ! 

Here the bridge is 
Cubbadar ! 

Pass it swiftfv 
Cubbadar Vl 
C ubbadar I 
Cubbadar ! 


3 . 

Cart*/ her gently, 
Cubbadar ! 
Little baba 
Cubbadar ! 

Sing so cheerily 
Cubbadar ! 
Pretty baba 
Cubbadar ! 
jDubbadar ! 
Cubbadar !” 


Henceforth the author is more careful in his relations of 44 the manners 
and customs,” and as we have gone at such length into his book, we 
must deny ourselves the pleasure of his description of Mofussil society, 
and a batchelor’s dinner party — interspersed with numerous anecdotes of 
tigers, monkeys, &c. &c., to which we recommend the attention of our 
readers. 


The Hall and the Hamlet ; or , Scenes and Characters of Country 
Life, By William Ilowitt, 2 vols. Colburn. 

Here are two entertaining volumes by Mr. Ilowitt : — having the raciness 
and value of characteristic nationality, and in many passages the grace of 
eloquent and picturesque description. There are few who know the rural 
life of England better than the author ; — and, seqing that its forms and 
features bid fair to undergo an entire change even while we look on, a 
faithful Tccord of them has more than “a fictitious value. We believe, as 
we have elsewhere said '[see At hen . No. 9f>6, p. 448], that there is small 
danger of character dying out in Old England; — that independence is as 
resolute, eccentricity as whimsical in ' 

44 Our streets and squares and village greens,” 

as they were in the days when Shakspeare made Master Slender entertain 
the Flower of Windsor with his small-talk about 44 Sackerson the Bear” by 
way of wonder. But as every half century produces its new class of workers 
or dreamers — like wave displacing wave — we are glad to have the humour- 
ists no less than the Cynthias of past epochs properly registered ; and 
while we wait for the Romance of Engineering, to accept the Romance 
of Agriculture. 

The first volume of * The Hall and the Hamlet’ consists of an interesting 
tale entitled, 4 The Yorkshire Family.’ There is much love in it of the 
generous kind, — self-sacrifice, — many vicissitudes of fortune, and some 
nice markings of character. Let us instance a miller and his wife of a 
pattern entirely new ; to the truth of which we are ready to make affidavit. — 

44 The mill was finished, and was now grinding away as briskly as it had ever done 
in the days of its former activity. A steady miller had been engaged, and now, with 
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his wife and two op three chubby children, inhabited the old miller's cottage close by, 
which also had been put into thorough repair. The finishing of the mill, and the 
4 house-warming* of the miller’s cottage, had been celebrated by a supper at old Jacott 
Scantlebury’s, at which Marcus Welstead presided, and his throe sons were present. 

* * * He was pleased to see so respectable a thing again on his estate. He was 
glad to see that business came pouring in too, and after the first toast of prosperity to 
the mill, he lind actually given, ‘Prosperity to Jacob Scantlebury, and may he con- 
tinue to grind his corn in the now-risen mill for many n long year.* Old Jacob was 
at. first quite knocked down by this unexpected kindness ; hut he got over it, and in 
rising to return thanks got into such a. rambling and tangled discourse, where all 
JlQrts of scriptural metaphors and sayings were turned topsy-turvey, as mado much 
more laughter and merriment than the witttest fellow in Ch ristendom could have done. 

* Onions and garlic in the llesh-pots of Jf-a-gypt* were brought in to illustrate the 
jolly old state of things to which he had^/ often looked back. He declared that he 
had sate looking on the* desolate old iuilding for many and many a day from his 
windows, like a spar on the house-top,’ will he felt ‘ like a brother of dragoons and a 
consoler of owls.* But 4 lino upon line, and pre-a-eopt upon pre-a-cept,* had done the 
work, as it always would. He had always admired the maxim, * that he that puts his 
hand to the plough should never look back to the harrow,* or he would neither plough 
nor harrow, and then the miller would have nothing to grind. He was for stroke 
upon stroke, and heap upon heap, as Sampson said when he slew a thousand men 
with the jaw-bone of his ass. lie likened himself and the miller to the two women 
who wore grinding, and one was taken and the other left. It would soon be his lot to 
be taken ; his grinders were wearing fast away ; but he should always reflect with 
pleasure, after he was dead, that there would be work for the grinders of the fresh 
generation for many a day from the old mill again. lie had often felt lonesome in the 
old house, when the mill stood still ; but now the mill-wheel was good company for 
him, and the water dashing over it as good as a song — to say nothing of the miller 
himself— when ho came out for a bit of a chat in the evening. But if Mr. Jacob was 
confused, his wife was confusion itself. She occupied the head of the table, and with 
the exhilaration of the evening, became most talkative. She declared that so solitary 
had their house been before tho mill was inhabited again, that she used to hear the 
birds snoring in the woods as she sate on the hearth (she had heard the wood-pigeons 
cooing). There was no Christian creature nearer than Benton, the cooper house, 
(Benton, the cooper’s home, she never used tho possessive case,) and the screaming of 
farmer Kadley geese was the only rational sound that reached her from morning till 
night. Now, she saw something entertaining every day. There was always a-going 
and a-coming from night till morning. Yesterday, old Watkisson horse had dropped 
down dead at the mill door, and died directly. One day, there was actually a hawker 
crying a interesting murder, and the otlies (lay three sailors had lost their way in the 
valley, because they had coino so far without seeing anybody to ask.*** 

It is in tlie delineation of quaint human beings of this description that 
Mr. Howitt’s strength and humour consist. Others have better hit off 
those difficult beings called country gentlemen and ladies; but he has entire 
command over country folks, with their bewilderment and shrewdness, — 
their credulity and strong sense, — their awkward kindliness and hospitality, 
— their warm and homely feeling. Of this we could give ample proofs 
from the second volume of ‘The nail and the Hamlet/ were it not a col- 
lection of scattered sketches which have already appeared in the periodicals. 
The book deserves a place in the library of Fiction not far from the village- 
books of Miss Mitford. — Atkenmm. 
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Sarawak : its Inhabitants and Productions ; being Notes during a 
• Residence in that Country with 1L H. the Rajah Broo 1 ' By 

Hugh Low, Colonial Secretary at Labuh-an. Bentley . 

These productions, each in its particular way, form an important addition 
to our knowledge *of the Asiatic archipelago, — and of 4he now interesting 
island of Borneo in particular. Mr. Marryat is a not inexpert draughts- 
man, and has here turned his skill to good account. — Mr. Low’s work is of 
a more purely scientific character ; and although from its not dealing with 
perilous personal adventure it will not supply the general reader with matter 
as exciting as some others recently published on the same subject, it 
largely compensates for this by the v^ious information which it furnishes 
of a practical nature. It aims at being) useful — and* we may add, achieves 
its aim. A word as to the writer’s means of obtaining information, — with 
a view to the appreciation of its value. 

Ilis first object in Sarawak ^as the collection of specimens of its natural 
history — plants and seeds, principally. On the death of the gallant Mr. 
Williamson — whose fail and funeral arc so impressively narrated in Capt. 
Kcppel’s journal, — he succeeded that gentleman as Mr. Brooke’s secretary. 
Altogether, he remained thirty months on the island ; and his particular 
pursuits carried him further into the interior than any European before 
him, and brought him into more frequent contact with the daily life and 
unconstrained courtesies of the Malay and Dyak races than any' previous 
writer. Those advantages add greatly to the worth of his book and the 
weight of his observations. No prior publication on the same subject can 
pretend to equal fulness and accuracy of information respecting the country 
— the principality of the Sarawak in particular, — either with regard to its 
natural productions or to the character and condition of its inhabitants. 
While some points of very considerable interest 'to the theologian and 
ethnologist yet remain to be cleared up-*-ditfieulties which now confuse our 
knowledge of the early, settlements and prevailing religion of the islands of 
Eastern Polynesia, — something towards their elucidation has been already 
done by Mr. Low : and since he has acquired a more extensive acquaint- 
ance with the native languages of Borneo, his sphere of usefulness is com- 
mensurately enlarged. 

This book opens with a sketch, by way of introduction, of the life of 
Mr. Brooke : — but no new facts are added to those of which the public 
were already in possession. The first three chapters are occupied with 
the natural history and productions of Sarawak and Borneo generally. 
The information contained in these is of great importance to persons engaged 
in commerce. The most valuable minerals abound in the island. Mr. Low 
considers the coal of Borneo superior in some respects to that of New- 
castle. Gold, tin, and nickel are likewise found — the first in considerable 
quantities ; as are also diamonds. But the most abundant and profitable 
mineral is the antimony ore. Amongst vegetable productions, the sugar- 
cane, nutmegs and other spices, rice, sago, pepper, coffee, cotton, &c. are 
enumerated* ; and in the Fauna of the island, the rhinoceros, the bear, 
deer, panther, monkey, &c. have a place. But to us, by far the most 
interesting portion of the work is that which treats of the natural and 
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social history of the interesting, but as yet imperfectly known, Dyak and 
Malay tribes. Mr. Low, as we have said, has had opportunities of study- 
ing these primitive races under aspects which no other European writef 
has enjoyed ; and his deliberate opinions are entitled to consideration even 
when they militate against generally accepted notions — the more so, as the 
results of Mr. Brooke's government point to similar conclusions. The 
sum of Mr. Low’s experience and observation raises the inference that the 
Malays are a somewhat maligned race, morally and intellectually. In 
Europe the idea of a Malay is inseparably connected with that of a pirate ; 
Snd his general picture is that of a cunning, cruel v conscienceless tyrant. 
That he has many vices — great natior^l vices — is not denied ; but it is con- 
tended that they are incidental and accidental — not the natural or necessary 
effect of imperfect moral organization. The Malay has many native virtues, 
— though these virtues often assume forms which appear strange to 
Christian minds, — and great capacity for improvement. Mr. Low thinks 
that in general he would bear a not unfavourable comparison with the lower 
classes of uncultivated Europeans. The Malays are Mohammedans in 
religion — and, as they were converted by sercibs from Arabia, are of the 
Sunni, or orthodox, sect. Like most ignorant people, they are extremely 
superstitious ; and the “ descendants of the prophet,” as all the Arabs on 
the island profess themselves to be, are treated by them with high respect 
and consideration. Mr. Low, speaking of the Sereibs, says : “ These 
priestly hypocrites, constantly interfering to promote their own private 
ends, cause infinite mischief.” They pretend to the possession of super- 
natural power ; and abuse the religious feelings of the people in order to 
extort unjust concessions from their fears. For example — 

“ On one occasion a man of rank, who ought to have known better, informed me seri- 
ously that a certain vagabond of this class, called Mulana, who had cajoled the Ilajah 
out of the government of *the Kalckka river, had only been prevented by the earnest 
entreaties of Sereib Sahib from removirjg the island of Pulau Barong, opposite the 
Sadong river, to the neighbourhood of the Kalekka river. As this threat and entreaty 
took place before a large assemblage of people, it is probable that the two hypocriti- 
cal Arabs had contrived the scene to impress the vulgar with an awe of their persons. 
The generality of the natives of the Pa-mutus believe, or pretend to believe, that had 
not Sereib Suhib so earnestly entreated him to desist, the Tuan Mulana, as he was 
ealh>d, would have ordered the island to remove, and that it would accordingly have 
stationed itself opposite Kalekka. This Mulana^ who died last May, was discovered 
to be an Arab, who, having arrived poor at Penang, was befriended by a rich coun- 
tryman, who advanced him goods to the amount of 4,000 dollars, that he might go on 
a trading voyage to the Archipelago. It is useless to add that the friendly merchant 
never heard again from his holy debtor ; but having accidentally found out the place 
of his residence, he sent his son to demand the debt . It was not denied, and a box wa9 
offered to the young man which was said to contain jewels, &c., to the amount. The 
merchant could never recover any of his money, the Tuan Mulana having spent it on 
his numerous concubines and slaves. He was in the habit of sending charms and 
jackets which were inscribed with the verses of the Koran to the chiefs of Sarawak as 
presents, of course expecting a valuable consideration in return ; but of late years the 
old gentleman did not find this plan of raising money at all productive.” 

Yet how easy it would be to parallel this anecdote from the historic 
archives of, nominally, more enlightened nations ! 

Like the Turks and Persians, the Malays practically disregard some of 
the better precepts of the founder of their faith. 
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“ The Malays strangely disregard the instructions of the Koran, which tells them 
that no true believer can be retained in slavery, so that the nations of the west are 
always obliged to find some method of proving that their prisoners are not of the 
orthodox faith before they keep them in slavery. The Malays, on the contrary, rarely 
allow infidels who have by any means come into their hands long to remain in igno- 
rance of the true faitlj. The first act of their masters is to cause them all, both men 
and women, to be circumcised ; nor do the Dyaks in general exhibit the least reluc- 
tance to embrace Islamism, considering it more as consisting in the use of the better 
clothes of the Malays than as a ceremony affecting their future state, of which, 
during their adoption of’ their new faith, they hear very little ; but they look upon 
the Malays always with respect, and consider that an appeal to the book — as the 
Koran is called — is unanswerable, though k is believed that no person resic]Jng in thr<T 
town of Sarawak, priest or layman, could iranslate a single chapter of it.” 

The institution of slavery here-Vas in ancient Rome — includes in- 
solvent debtors. The following observation mighr readily he mistaken 
for a translation of a page from Levesque’s account of the laws of the 
Twelve Tables;— 

“ Slave debtors differ but little in* the estimation in which they are held, and in 
their duties, from slaves, but they have the privilege of freeing themselves if they can 
raise the money to pay the debt with its enormous accumulation of interest. Another 
privilege is, that they cannot be sold or transferred but with their own consent. No 
institution of the Malays has been more abused than this system of taking the per- 
sons for slaves of such as have become indebted to them. I have seen instances 
where, for the trifling amount of a very few dollars, borrowed from the pangoran to 
pay perhaps an exaction of his own, which by the accumulation of interest, perhaps 
titty per cent, monthly, had increased to so large an amount that whole families were 
obliged to submit themselves as slave debtors to their creditor. As it is impossible 
for them ever to raise the constantly increasing amount, this state of slavery is 
hopeless.” 

Polygamy is another of the native institutions ; owing to which and the 
scarcity of women which is the consequence, it frequently happens that 
free persons of the poorer classes are unable to get married at all — unless 
they will consent to sell themselves into slavery in order to raise the 
money, or serve a certain number of years for that purpose : — an institution 
which has flourished in* the East from the days of the Hebrew patriarchs. 
The price which the poor man pays for a wife is about the same as he 
would have to pay for a slave. Daughters are, consequently, highly prized ; 
and are often cherished as much as sons — though the prayers of the 
parents are said to be invariably for male children. 

Of the different Dyak races — the sea Dyak and land Dyak of Mr. Brooke’s 
classification — the account given by Mr. Low is less fragmentary than 
those rendered by his predecessors. After reading his statements we feel 
that pur impression of the Dyak character is more particular, distinct, and 
definite, than it was before. Like the Negro, the Dyak is largely endow- 
ed with ^ the domestic instincts — an element of considerable importance 
for his Mure civilization. lie i$ chaste and manly in his affections and 
passionately fond of his offspring. The great national vice is the destruc- 
tive passion for taking heads — making an abundant population absolutely 
impossible.. None of the great sacraments of life can — or at least could — 
be performed without taking of heads. The lover must cut off a head 
before he 1 could marry — the son must have a head to present before he 
could bury his dead parent. Heads must he produced at all solemnities— 
at seed time and at harvest. Before Mr. Brooke’s arrival at Sarawak this 
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custom was universal. A warrior’s heads were not merely a matter of 
pride to him, as scalps are to an American Indian — but of necessity a strict 
account is kept of the balance of heads between different tribes ; — and 
hostilities are perpetually renewed, as favourable opportunities offer, with 
a view to the re-adjustment of that balance. This running account be- 
tween the savages bf Dyak tribes reminds us forcibly oT similar accounts 
long and rigorously kept between Italian families in the days of chivalry, 
and between the clans of the Scotch highlands almost* within memory. — 

A hill chief once told me that he durst not travel into another country, which he 
wished to “visit, as their people were the tnemics of Inscribe ; when I asked him 
in surprise, having supposed that he was at peace with every one except the people 
of ShaKarran, he told me that in the time of his grandfather the people of the other 
tribe had killed four of Ms, and that in retaliation his tribe had killed three of the 
other, so that there was a balance of one in his favour, which had never been settled, 
nor Imd any hostilities been carried on for many years, yet all intercourse between 
the tribes had ceased, and they could only meet 'in a hostile character.” 

When peace is effected between the belligerents, the losing tribe — that 
which has lost the greater number of heads — is entitled to compensation 
(not a bad hint to European international legislation) at a fixed value — 
namely, about 25 dollars for males and 15 or 20 dollars for females. The 
debts, however, of some of the tribes are so vast that there is no possibility 
of their ever being liquidated. The public liabilities of England form a 
mere trifle in comparison with some of these burdens ! 

The Dyaks are not Mussulmans. Some few traces of the ancient Hindoo 
rites are still found amongst them ; but their religion is very vague and 
their ritual meagre. They invariably attach the idea of the supernatural to 
power. Mr. Brooke is believed to be a god, — and they supplicate him as 
such in their devotions. But when he visits their residences, instead of 
supplication — # 

“They each bring a portion of the Padi-seed they intend to sow next season, and 
with the necklaces of the women, which are given to him for that purpose, and 
which, having been dipped into a mixture previously prepared, are by him shaken 
over the little basins which contain the seed, by which process he is supposed to 
render them very productive. Other tribdfc, whom from their distance he cannot visit, 
send down to him for a small piece of white cloth, and a little gold and silver, which 
they bury in the earth of their farms, to attain the same result. On his entering a 
village, the women also wash and bathe his feet, first with water, and then with the 
milk of a young cocoa-nut, and afterwards with water again : all this water, which 
has touched his person, is preserved for the purpose of being distributed on their 
farms, boing supposed to render an abundant harvest certain. On one occasion, hav- 
ing remarked that the crops of rice of the Samban tribe were thin ; the chief imme- 
diately observed that they could not be otherwise, as they had never been visited by 
the liajah, and he begged of me to try and induce Mr. Brooke to visit them, to 
remove the causes which had rendered their crop a small one.” 

• i 

To the philosophic mind these simple notes suggest not unimportant 
reflections. What shape will Mr. Brooke’s personality and ministry 
assume in the Dyak myths and traditions of twenty centuries hence ? Will 
not a Niebuhr perceive in these events the counterpart of mythical trans- 
actions in Roman and Hellenic histories — and apply the light which they 
afford to the elucidation of many mysterious passages in the early records 
of these nations ? 
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We cannot close these volumes without cordially recommending them to 
the further acquaintance of such of our readers as feel an interest in their 
Subject. Mr. Low’s book must necessarily form a part of any collection of 
works on the Eastern Archipelago — and there are few of those works which 
will not be understood the better by the help of Mr. Marry att’s pictures. 
To the letter-press of the latter we do not refer at present ; — first, because 
it is intrinsically of little value even if its statements might be relied on, — 
and secondly, because it contains some of the latter which would demand 
our rebuke. Circumstances known to us — and to which to-day we wijl 
not more particularly advert — leave lis uncertain whether or not we may 
return to this publication at a future* ime for an examination of its written 
contents . — Athenaeum . 


Savindroog ; or the Queen of the Jungle . By Captain Rafter, 
late of the 95 th Regiment , 3 vols. Longmans . 

After the manner of Baillic Fraser and Morier, Captain Rafter has 
sought in the rich fields of India, to twine upou the string of romance a 
series of pictures of curious eastern manners and remarkable customs, 
descriptions of religious ceremonies arvd popular amusements, and exam- 
ples of literature, occasionally turned in poetic versions. The attempt is a 
step in the right direction, and the execution worthy of it. Our only 
objection might be, that it was too elaborate, and must have worn the 
subjects threadbare ; but that the gallant author assures us that if his 
first essay is successful (of which there cannot be a doubt), he has mate- 
rials enough in store to follow it up with another : perhaps with a line of 
orient fictions. The romance involves the adventures of a daring Bheel 
chief and a princess of Mysore ; but we will leave their adventures and the 
loves and deaths of others connected therein to our readers, who will find 
plenty of imagination and interest tp caYry them through to the end. As 
an example, however, of the various scenes illustrative of the declared 
objects of the work, we select from battles, durbars, conspiracies, and fifty 
v other things with strange Indian titlfes, portions of a chapter, “ The Jug- 
gler,” which will give some idea of the talent with which Captain Rafter 
has performed his task : 

“ The festival had commenced ofi the plain, in whose fertile bosom Maugree 
is situated; and the delighted subjects of the new Maha Rajah were celebrating 
his birth-day with all the enthusiasm peculiar to their race. 

44 Mountebanks of all descriptions, such as jugglers, kawt-pootly wallahs *, 
pra&aharie$\ and other wandering artists, who abound in that region of credulity 
had been attracted to the secluded territory of Kemp6 by the fame of his libera- 
lity. These were now in full activity, pursuing their respective avocations to 
the admiration of the gaping multitude ; amongst whom presents and refresh- 
ments of every description and variety were profusely distributed by the officers 
of the household ; whilst the lord of the feast and his distinguished visitors 
mingled with the happy throng, entering into their simple pastimes, and sharing 
in all their joyous hilarity. 

* Puppet-show men, who in India are of a very superior description to their 
European brethren. 

f Strolling actors. 
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“One part of the field displayed a foot-race between a party of Bheels, 
whose active limbs and eager eyes were strained to the utmost to win the em- 
broidered shawl that Haunted in the distance. Another party were wheglirfg 
the Mukdurs* round their heads, and bending the steel bow, to win some hand- 
some prize appropriate to the occasion. Beyond, a body of cavalry were 
scouring across the^plain, waging a mimic war, retreating and advancing by 
turns ; their shields and lances glittering in the sun, and tneir golden pennons 
Happing in the breeze. Beside the jungle’s shady screen a band of archers 
were exhibiting the wondrous accuracy of aim for wliteh the Bheels are cele- 
brated : some of their arrows were pointed, some crescent-shaped, some had 
llat, sharp edges, and others were furbished with rounded heads to stun or 
slightly wound. The elasticity and por/cr of their bows, which were made of 
bamboo, sent the ‘winged messengers’ an incredible distance; and woe* to the 
bird that ventured tsbiiover within range, for neither the irregularity of its 
motions nor the rapidity of its flight could save it from the deadly weapons. 

“ Another part of the plain was occupied by the Jhcttries , a tribe of Athlctm 
for which the Mysore was famous, and who claim as their patron Crislma (or 
Kistna) the Hindoo Apollo. These combatants, clad in a single garment of 
light orange-coloured drawers extending halfway down the thigh, and adorned 
with garlands of flowers, advanced into the arena; armed for their pugilistic 
encounters, with the Vajrar Moostee , or horn ernstus, which they wielded with 
singular adroitness, in striking and warding off the blows of their adversaries. 
The symmetry of their forms was uflcqualled ; the feats of strength and agility 
they displayed were wonderful; and the beauty of their attitudes excited uni- 
versal admiration. 

“ Not far from these were the Loolis, or tumblers and rope-dancers, whose 
bodies were lithe and supple as those of serpents ; and who, in addition to 
other singular feats, sprang over the backs of camels, and even of elephants, 
with graceful agility. Their exploits never failed to call forth the plaudits of 
the multitude ; and an occasional shower of rupees from the generous giver %f 
the feast, amply repaid them for their labours. 

“ In the diversity of ipountebanks who thronged to the festival there were not 
wanting some of a religious east; for religion is too often used as a means of 
attracting popular favour or pecuniary recompense. Several Yogies, accord- 
ingly, appeared on the scene ; displaying various modes of penance, or insensi- 
bility to physical torture: their melancholy exhibitions had some admirers, of 
course, amongst the over-pious part o£ the community, who regarded them as a 
certain means of enforcing a passage to heaven ; but the more joyous and light- 
hearted souls gladly gave them up for more frolicsome scenes. 

“ These were to be had in variety and abundance, comprising the exhibitions of 
wrestlers, boxers, tumblers, jugglers swallowing swords and piping to dancing 
snakes ; dancing men and women, and masquerading processions, in which gods 
and goddesses, rajahs and ranees, were represented w all the glories of paint and 
tinsel. Some of the company engaged in the game of paucfiees , for the rage of 
gambling is strong among the Hindoos. Others formed a circle round a Kissago'f 
m the shade, and listened eagerly to his characteristic recital of some popular 
tale, or graphic legend of mythology — the ‘•Avataras of Vishnu,’ or the ‘Churn- 
ing of the Ocean/ Not far from the story-teller sat a minstrel; who, crowned 
with lotus flowers, awok^ttbe melodious powers of his veena, aiul sang in 
measured numbers from the* Gita Comnda\ the loves of fieri or Crishna, when 


* Heavy clubs of teak or black wood, used something like dumb-bells for exer- 
cising the muscles of the chest and arms. * 

+ A professional teller of stories and romances. 

| The songs of Jyadeva, a celebrated Hindoo poet. 
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the incarnate god dwelt on the winding bunks of Yamuna/ and Sported with the 
Gopiah in the flowery glades of Vindravana. 

* “ H ‘ Hie moon spread a net of beams/ sang the minstrel, * over the groves of 
Vintlravan, and looked like a drop of liquid sandal on the face of the sky, 
which smiled like a beautiful damsel. 

With a garland of wild flowers descending to the yellow mantle that girds 
his azure limbs, distinguished by smiling cheeks, and by earrings that sparkle as 
he plays, Heri exults in the assemblage of amorous damsels. One of them 
presses him with he* swelling breast, while she warbles with exquisite 
melody. Another, affected by a glance from his eye, stands meditating on 
the lotus of his face. third, on pre^'nce of whispering a secret in his ear, 
approaches his temples and kisses tliem&vith ardour. One seizes his mantle and 
draws, him towards her, pointing to the bower on the banks of Yamuna, where 
elegant vanjulas interweave their branches. He applauds another who dances 
in the sporting circle, whilst her bracelets ring as she beats time with her palms. 
Now he caresses one and kisses another, smiling on a third with complacency: 
and now he chases her whose beauty has most allured him. Thus the wanton 
Heri frolics in the season of sweets among the maids of Vraja, who rush to his 
embraces, as if he were Pleasure itself assuming a human form ; and one of 
them, under a pretext of hymning his divine perfections, whimpers in his ear, 

“ Thy lips, my beloved, are nectar.” 9 

“ But the exhibition which attracted the greatest number of spectators, was 
the booth of the Wiyroopcas , or comic actors, who in India are exceedingly 
clever and adroit ; the subjects of their plays being generally drawn from the 
fables of their mythology, and their satire pointed at the measures of their 
earthly rulers and governors, frequently with a boldness truly wonderful in so 
despotic a land. 

“ Around this booth was collected all the beauty and fashion of the festival ; 
and even the Maha llajali with his family and visitors did not disdain to form 
Hurt of the delighted throng, the Ranee and her darling boy occupying the 
splendid howdah of the Mysorean elephant.” 

As some of the denouement of the principal stosy hinges on the play 
(for as with Hamlet, the play’s the thing, wherewith certain conspirators 
catch the conscience of the king,) we pass over a little to another exhibi- 
tion of a juggler in another part of the field : 

“ The occupant of this little stage, the renowned Ballojee Ram, was just 
going through, with the assistance of one or two attendants, the ordinary tricks 
of swallowing swords, blowing his intestines out of his mouth, and putting them 
back again ad libitum , with other cqmmon-place devices that amuse and mystify 
the vulgar. Seeing the regal party advance, however, he felt it incumbent on 
him to produce some of his most elaborate deceptions for their entertainment, 
and made his preparations accordingly. 

“ To those who have never witnessed the extraordinary feats of this singular 
class of beings, what we are going to relate will doubtless appear too marvellous 
even for the pages of romance ; but experience has sufficiently demonstrated the 
practicability of legerdemain tricks, which by the uninitiated can only be re- 
ferred to the operation of magic. Indeed, so preternatural have some of these 
performances appeared, that even the mighty Baba* the conqueror of llindoos- 
tan, has dedicated a portion of his interesting memoirs to a description of them, 
without, however, attempting their elucidation. 

“ The juggler who now hid the honour of entertaining the Maha Rajah and 
Lis party, if , as evidently a complete master of his art, and proceeded at once, as 


* The river Jumna. 
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soon as his distinguished auditors were seated, to astonish them with his dex- 
terity. 

“ lie first handed an egg round the circle, to prove its reality, and thjn 
placed it in his bosom to hatch. He requested the Ranee to signify thixbird 
she wished to sec produced ; and the unhappy Meena having named a dove, 
the symbol of her own innocent heart, it accordingly flew lortli from the broken 
shell, and fluttering around for an instant, soared into the sky with rapid 
pinion. This trick was frequently repeated ; a different bird appearing at every 
successive trial, by desire of one or other of the spectators ; and a shower of 
rupees, by order of the Ranee, repaid the ingenuity of the juggler, who, thus 
encouraged, prepared for fresh efforts. 

“ Havfhg desired one of his attendaflfs to bring hirfP a branch from a noble 
mango-tree which grew at a short distance, Ballojee took it in his hand and 
held it forth, all green and blossomlcss as it was ; uttering certain incnntf&tions, 
and making a variet^if grimaces, indicative of the internal workings of a 
powerfully agitated spirit. Gradually, to the astonished eyes of the spectators, 
one blossom appeared sprouting forth ; then another, and another, till the am- 
putated branch was nearly covered. 

“ Wonderful, however, as this feat appeared, it was totally eclipsed by that 
which followed; for, as the juggler still held the branch extended in his hand, 
and continued his incantations, the blossoms fell off, one by one, and in the 
place of each appeared an incipient mango, which gradually swelled out to the 
largest size of that delicious fruit. These having been gathered by the juggler’s 
attendants, were presented in a golden salver to the Kanee and her party ; but 
none could be prevailed on to taste a fruit which they verily believed to be the 
production of magic alone. 

“ Tremendous applause and a royal largess followed this extraordinary feat, 
and Ballojee once more addressed himself to his singular exhibition. Taking 
in his hand a coil of rope which lay on the stage, he flung it up with consider- 
able forca in the air ; when, strange to say, one end remained fixed above, the 
other falling down upon the stage of the mountebank. 

“ Seizing hold of this, he kept it firmly extended in a sloping direction from 
the summit; when, wonder upon wonders, a tiger appeared at the top, in the 
act of descending the rope, which he actually did with great caution and preci- 
sion, while many of the spectators lied screaming from the claws of the mon- 
ster. Their panic, however, was very much increased when they beheld a lion 
following the tiger down the rope ; and then a buffalo, an elephant, and sundry 
other animals, which were fortunately \aken possession of by the attendants of 
the juggler and conveyed behind the scenes, without causing any other mischief 
than the needless fright their first appearance had occasioned. 

“ These extraordinary performances prewired the spectators to witness other 
wonders ; for only one opinion seemed now to prevail throughout the assembly, 
that the powers of the exhibitor were more than human, and that he could be 
nothing more or less than an incarnation of one of the deities ; perhaps the 
awful Mahadeo himself come down upon earth to grace the birth-day festival 
of the Maha Rajah. It therefore excited but little astonishment when the 
juggler now declared his ability to decipher the most hidden and secret thoughts 
of any or of all the spectators present. ’ • 

“ This was a disclosure, however, which few were desirous of subjecting 
themselves to, for all had thoughts more or less unsuited to the public ear.” 

Here also for the reason we have assigned we also pause ; and dismiss 
Savindroog, with our most hearty commendations to readers of every des- 
cription. They will see much of novelty, and be instructed in the Eastern 
world and its peculiarities. — Lit. Gaz. 
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Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains . By G. F. Buxton, 

Esq . Murray . 

This volume, as a narrative of adventure, is one of the most amusing of the 
scries forming the * Home and Colonial Library.* Mr. Ruxton belongs to 
the fraternity of dashing travellers whose touches fall on the paper oftentimes 
at random, but never without that bold and clear mark wjiich bespeaks 
strength and animal spirits and powers of observation in a healthy state — To 
make our words good, we will offer a scrap showing us Funchal, its sights and 
merchandise, picked up pn u the voyage out.** — 

“Funchal in no degree differs from any sea or river side town in Portugal. 
The Funchalese are Portuguese in form and feature ; the women, if possible, 
more ordinary, and the beggars more importunate and persevering. The beach 
is covered with plank sleds, to which are yoked most comical Tittle oxen no 
larger than donkeys. In these slpds the hogsheads of wine are conveyed to the 
boats, as they are better adapted to the rough shingle than wheeled convey- 
ances. To a stranger, the trade of the town appears to be monopolized by ven- 
dors of straw hats and canary-birds. These articles of merchandise are thrust 
into one’s face at every step. Sombreros are pounded upon your head ; show- 
ers of canaries and goldfinches, with strings attached to their legs, are fired 
like rockets into your face ; and the stunning roar of the salesmen deafen the 
ear. Ascending the precipitous raw, we soon reached the suburbs, our guides 
holding on by the tails of the horses to facilitate their ascent. Still mounting, 
we pass where vines are trellised over the road ; sweet-smelling geraniums, he- 
liotrope, and fuchsias overhang the garden-walls on each side ; whilst in the 
beautiful little gardens which everywhere meet the eye, the graceful banana, 
the orange-tree and waiving maize, the tropical aloe and homely oak, form the 
most pleasing contrasts and enchant the sight.” 

Touching at Barbadoes, Mr. Ruxton found nothing striking “ but the sun, 
which is a perpetual furnace, and the pepper-pot,” — also the historical Miss 
Betsy Austin — the admired of many a midshipman and traveller in her better 
days — who, now, has grown sadly out of shape, and alas, is always “ in her 
cups.” The Havana ladies struck him by the simple coquetry of their toilette 
—a white dress with one rose in their hair — and by their murderous black 
eyes, which he found more beautiful than the “ stars” or the “lamps” (to be 
poetical and new once in a season) of the girls of Cadiz. The first view of 
Vera Cruz was less engaging : — 

“ From the sea the coast on each side the town presents a dismal view of 
sandhills, which appear almost to swallow up the walls. The town, however, 
sparkling in the sun, with its white houses and numerous church-spires, has ra- 
ther a picturesque appearance ; but every object, whether on sea or land, glows 
unnaturally in the lurid atmosphere. It is painful to look into the sea, where 
shoals of bright-coloured fish are ^wimming ; and equally painful to turn the 
eyes tb.the wore) where the sun, refracted by the sand, actually scorches the 
sight, as well os, pains it by the quivering glare which ever attends refracted 
light." p ‘ 

We have hell the ride to Jalapa described before. It seems at best a dis- 
mal pilgrineage^-especially to such soft-sitting personages as love “ their ease 
in their inn.’* Let' us take a glimpse at a first-class establishment at El Plan 
del Rio.— 
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41 Round the corral, or yard, where were mangers* for horses ami mules, were 
several filthily, dirty rooms, without windows or furniture. These were the 
guests’ chambers. Mine host and his family had separate accommodationg^ibr 
themselves of course ; and into this part of the mansion Castillo manageerfo in- 
troduce himself and me, anil to procure some supper. The Chambermaid — 
who, unlocking the door of the room apportioned to us, tq>d us to beware of the 
mala gente (the ba*H people) who were about — was a dried-up old man, with a 
long grizzled board and matted hair, which fell, guiltless of comb or brush, on 
his shoulders. lie was perfectly horrified at our uncomplimentary remarks 
concerning the cleanliness of the apartment, about the floor of which troops of 
fleas were caracolling, while fat odoilfin’ous bugs were sticking in patches to the 
walls. My request tor some water fin* the purpose of washing almost kno« ked 
him down with the heinousness of the demand ; but when he had brought a 
little earthenware saucer, holding ubout a tableq>oonful, and I asked for a towel, 
he stared at me openSJnouthed without answering, and then burst out into au 
immoderate fit of laughter. 4 Ay que liombre, Ave Maria Purissima que loco 
cs cste !’ — Oh, what a man, what a madman is this ! 4 Servilleta, panuela, toal- 

la, que rernonio quiere?’ — towel, napkin, handkerchief — what the devil does he 
want Y — repeating the different terms 1 used* to explain that I wanted a towel.” 

Mr. Ruxton learned to look back to these accommodations, lie tells us, as 
to the luxuties of the Clarendon or Mivart’s, — so much worse was he subse- 
quently compelled to fare. The distance from Jalapa to Mexico was travelled 
over by diligence — an adventure, we are told, in which people may as well 
book themselves for being robbed, so perpetually does that consummation 
occur. Mr. Ruxton, however, took courage, 44 kept his powder dry,” made 
a huge parade of defend ve weapons, and being inspected at Puebla by the 
“robber spy” (who always waits in the coach -office yards) and pronounced a 
dangerous customer, was permitted to reach his jourifey’s end without being 
bidden “ to get out and deliver.” 

"We will pass the chapters oil Mexico ; since we went the round of its 
sights with Madame Calderon de la Barca [At/i. No. 796, 797, &c.J, — whom 
in his off-hand way, Mr. Ruxton* warrants as “a lively painter.” The in- 
terest of the book begins with the journey into New Mexico ; the first five 
hundred miles of which — to Durango — were travelled in company with a 
young Spaniard on his way to the tftines of Guadaloupe y Calvo. Some of 
the incidents are primitive enough. At Querctaro, for instance, — 

44 As we entered the town by the garita, jn a de&ague, or small canal, which 
ran by the side of and in the very street, were a bevy of women and girls 4 in 
the garb of Eve,’ and in open day, tumbling and splashing in tlie water, enjoy- 
ing themselves like ducks in a puddle. They were in no degree disconcerted 
by the gaze of the passengers who walked at the edge of the canal, but laughed 
and joked in perfect innocence, and unconsciousness of perpetrating an impro- 
priety. The passers-by appeared to take it as a matter of course, but we strangers, 
struck with the singularity of the scene, \n voluntarily reined in oqr horses at 
the edge of the water and allowed them to drink, during which we wero attack- 
ed by the swarthy naiads with laughing and splashing, and shduts of 4 Ay que 
sin verguenzas !’ — what shameless rogues ! 4 Echa-les, muchachas !’•— at them, 

t irls ; splash the rascals ! — and into our faces came showers ( of water, until, 
renched to the skin, we were glad to beat a retreat. We fotirid the town full 
of troops en route to San Luis Potosi, and had great difficulty in finding a' corral 
for our animals : ourselves we were fain to stow away in a loft above tne corral, 
where, amongst soldiers and arrieros, we passed a flea and bug-ridden night. 

£ 
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There was nothing eatable in the house, and we sallied out to the stall of a tor- 
tillcra in the market-place, where we took a standing supper of frijoles and chile 
us Msual. On presenting a silver dollar in payment, I received eight cakes of 
soap in change — current coin of Querctaro. 

Can it be on a principle analogous to that of our own statutes against “ clip- 
ping and coining” thht the integrity of the cake of soap is go religiously res- 
pected throughout these wild and hot districts ? — Somewhere abopt Zacatecas 
a new excitement . presented itself. “Los Indios” became a topic ; and tales 
of their savage outrages began to mix themselves up with simple robber stories. 
In a state of matters like jhis “ a good c swt>rd” naturally becomes an object of 
as much respect as Excalibur itself. This Mr. Ruxton found ; being tempted 
to sale and barter in a fashion more wild than winning — 

44 On the road between Zacatecas and Frcsnillo, as I wfcs jogging gently on, a 
Mexican mounted on a handsome horse dashed up and reined in suddenly, 
doffing his sombrero and saluting me with a 4 Buenos diets , caballero' He had 
ridden from Zacatecas for the purpose of trading with me for my sword, which 
he said he had heard of in that town as being something may Jitio. Riding up 
to my left side, and saying, 4 Con su licencia , caballero * — by your leave, my lord 
— he drew the sword from its scabbard, and, flourished it over his head, execut- 
ed a neat demivolte to one side, and performed some most complicated manoeu- 
vres. At first I thought it not unlikely tlu\t my friend might take it into his 
head to make off with the sword, as his fresh and powerful animal could easily 
have distanced my poor tired steed, so I just slipped the cover from the lock of 
my carbine, to be ready in case of need. But the Mexican, after concluding 
his exercise, and having tried the temper of the blade on a nepalo, rode up and 
returned the sword to its scabbard with a low bow, offering me at the same 
time his horse in exchange for it, and, when that was of no avail, another and 
another; horses, he assured me, 4 de la mejor sangre’ — of the best blood of the 
country, and of great speed and strength.” 

Durango “maybe considered the Ultima Thule of the civilized portion of 
Mexico.” Further than this place Mr. Ruxton found ft very difficult to pro- 
cure squire or safeguard ; but Chihuahua was his next point — to be reached 
somehow or other. Being determined to proceed, he was fain to put up with a 
known ruffian for his Panza ; and, thus accompanied, started into tne wilderness. 
The following agreeable little passage occurred on the second day. — 

M In the morning I was riding slowly ahead of my cavallada, passing at the 
time through a lonely mes-quit-grove, when the sudden report of fire-arms, and 
the whistling of a bullet passed my head at rather unpleasantly close quarters, 
caused me to turn sharply round, when I saw my amiable mozo with a pistol in 
his hand, some fifteen yards, behind me looking very guilty and foolish. To 
whip a pistol out of my holsters and ride up to him was the work of an instant ; 
and I was on the point of blowing out his brains, when his terrified and absurdly 

f uilty-looking face turned my ire into an immoderate lit of laughter. 4 Amigo/ 
said to hup, 4 do you call this being skilled in the use of arms, to miss my head 
at fifteen yards ?’ 4 Ah, caballero ! in the name of all the saints I did not fire 
at you, but at a duck which was flying over the road. No lo cree su merced — 
your worship cannot believe I would do such a thing.* Now it so happened, 
that the pistols, which I had given him to carry were secured in a pair of 
holsters tightly buckled and strapped round his waist. It was a difficult matter 
to unbuckieithem at any time ; and as to his having had time to get one out 
to fire at a duck flying over the rpad, it was impossible, even if such an idea 
had occurred to him. I was certain that the duck was a fable, invented when 
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he had missed me, and, in order to save my ammunition, and my head from 
another sportsmanlike display, I halted and took from him everything in the 
shape of offensive weapon, not excepting his knife ; and wound uy aamAon, 
which I deemed it necessary to give him, by administering a couple dozen, 
well laid on with the buckle-end of my surcingle, at the same time giving him to 
understand, that i£ hereafter, I had reason to suspect that ho had even dream- 
ed of another attempt upon my life, I would pistol him without a moment’s 
hesitation. * 

We must make room for another* yet longer, adventure. — 

“ Tht^ plains were still covered wn^nezqu it, and# a species of palm which 
grows to the height of five or six feet, a bunch of long narrow leaves issuing 
from the top of 3ie stem, which is frequently as thick as a man's body. From 
a distance it is exact^ like an Indian with a head-dress of feathers, and Angel 
was continually calling my attention to these vegetable savages. Between the 
plains an elevated ridge presents itself, generally a spur from the sierras which 
run parallel to them on the eastern and westcun flanks, and this formation is every- 
where the same. Where the ground is covered with mozquit thickets or chap- 
parales, a high but coarse grass is found ; but on the bluffs is an excellent species, 
known in Mexico as gramma, and on the prairies as a variety of the buffalo-grass, 
on which cattle and horse thrive and fatten equally as well as on grain. As I 
was riding close to a bunch of mozquit the whiz of a rattlesnake’s tail caused 
my horse to spring on one side and 1 tremble with affright. \ dismounted, and 
drawing the wiping-stick from my rifle, approached the reptile to kill it. The 
snake, as thick as my wrist, and about three feet long, was curled up, with its 
flat vicious-looking head and neck erected, and its tail rattling violently. A 
blow on the head soon destroyed it ; but, as I was remounting, my rifle slipped 
out of my hand, and crack went the stock. A thong of buckskin, however, 
soon made it as secure as ever. After travelling about twenty-five miles I 
selected a camping-ground, and, unloading the mules, made a kind of breast- 
work of the packs and saddles, behind which to retreat in case of an Indian 
attack, which was more than probable, as we had discovered plenty of recent 
signs in the plains. It*was about sunset, when we had completed our little fort, 
and spreading a petate or mat, the^mimals were soon- at their suppers of corn, 
which I had brought for the purpose. They had a|l their cabrestas or ropes 
round their necks, and trailing on the ground, in order that they might be easily 
caught and tied when they had finished their corn ; and, giving the rnozo strict 
orders to this effect, I rolled myself in my blanket and was soon asleep, as I in- 
tended to be on the watch myself from midnight to prevent surprise. In about 
two or three hours I awoke, and, jumping up, found Angel asleep, and 
that all the animals had disappeared. It was pitchy dark, and not a trace of 
them could be distinguished. After an hour’s ineffectual search I returned to 
camp, and waited until daybreak, when it would be light enough to track the 
animals. This there was no difficulty in doing, and I at once found that, after 
hunting for some time for water, they had taken the track back to Kl Gallo, 
whither I had no doubt they had returned for water. It was certainly a great 
relief to me to find that they had not been taken by the Indians, which at first 
I thought was the case ; but their course was perfectly plain whefe they had 
trodden down the high grass, wet with dew, in their search for water. Not 
finding it, they had returned at once, and in a direct course, to our yesterday's 
trail, and made off towards El Gallo, without stopping to eat, or even pick the 
tempting gramma on their way. The only fear now was, that a wandering 
party of Indians should fall in with them on the road, when they # would not 
only seize the animals, but discover our present retreat by following their trail. 

“ When I returned to camp I immediately despatched Angel to El Gallo, 
ordering him to come back instantly, and without delaying a moment, when lie 
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had found the beasts, remaining myself to take charge of the camp and bag- 
gage. On examining a pair of saddle-bags which my kind hostess at El Gallo 
ha&fi f ]ed with tortillas, quesos, &c., I found that Mr. Angel had, either during 
the night, or when I was hunting for the missing animals, discussed all its con- 
tents, not leaving as much as a crumb ; and as the fresh morning air had given 
me a sharp appetite, I* took my rifle and slung a double-barrel carbine on my 
back, placed a pair of pistols in my belt, and, thus armed, started off to the 
sierra to kill an antelope and broil a collop for breakfast. Whilst hunting I 
crossed the sierra, which was rocky and very precipitous, and from the top 
looked down into a neighbouring plain, v*here I fancied I could discern an 
arroyo with running watei* Half suffo<5 t '^d at the time with thirst, J imme- 
diately descended, although the place was six or seven miles out in the plain, 
and thought of nothing but assuaging my thirst. I had nearly completed the 
descent when a band of antelopes passed me, and stopped, to feed in a little 
plateau near which ran a canon or hollow, which would enable me to approach 
them within shot. Down the canon I accordingly crept, carefully concealing 
myself in the long grass and bushes, and occasionally raising my head to judge 
the distance. In this manner I had approached, as I thought, to within rifle- 
shot, and, creeping between two rocks at the edge of the hollow, I raised my 
head to reconnoitre, and met a sight which caused me to drop it again behind 
the cover, like a turtle drawing into its shell. About two hundred yards from 
the canon, and hardly twice that distance from the spot where I lay concealed, 
were riding quietly along, in Indian file, eleven Comanches, painted and armed 
for war. Each had a lance and bow and arrows, and the chief, who was in ad- 
vance, had a rifle, in a gaily ornamented case of buckskin hanging at his side. 
They were naked to the waist, their buffalo robes being thrown off their shoul- 
ders and lying on their hips and across the saddle, which was a mere pad of 
buffalo-skin. They were making towards the canon, which I imagined they 
would cross by a deer-path near where I stood. I certainly thought my time 
was come, but was undecided whether to fire upon them as soon as they were 
near enough, or trust to the chance of their passing me undiscovered. Al- 
though the odds were great, I certainly had the advantage, being in an excellent 
position, and having six shots in readiness, even if they charged, when they 
could only attack me one at a time. I took in at once the advantages of my 
position, and determined, if they showed an intention of crossing the canon by 
the deer-path, to attack them, but not otherwise. As they approached, laugh- 
ing and talking, I raised my rifle, and resting it in the fork of a bush which 
completely hid me, I covered the chief, his brawny breast actually shining (oily 
as it was) at the end of my sight. His life, and probably mine hung on a thread. 
Once he turned his horse, when arrived at the deer-track which crossed 
the canon, and, thinking that they were about to approach by that path, my 
linger even pressed the trigger ; but an Indian behind him said a few words, and 

r unted along the plain, when he resumed his former course and passed on. 

certainly breathed more freely, although (such is human nature) no sooner had 
they turned off than I regretted not having fired. If an unnecessary, it would 
not have been a rash act, for in my position, and armed as I was, I was more 
than a majeh for the whole party. However, antelope and water went un- 
scathed, and as soon as the Indians were out of sight I again crossed the sierra, 
and reached the camp about two hours after sunset, where, to my disappoint- 
ment, the animals had not yet arrived, and no signs of their approach were 
visible on the plain. I determined, if they did not make their appearance by 
sundown, to return at once to El Gallo, as I suspected my mozo might commit 
some foul play, and perhaps abscond with the horses and mules. Sun went 
down, but no Angel; and darkness set in and found me, almost dead with 
thirst, on my way to El Gallo. It was with no little difficulty I could make 
my way, now stumbling over rocks, and now impaling myself on the sharp 
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prickles of the palnia or nopalo. Several times I was in the act of attacking 
one of the former, so ridiculously like feathered Indians did they appear in the 
dim starlight. However, all was hushed and dark — not even a skulking 
Comanche would risk his neck on such a night : now and then an oltWduld 
hoot over head, and the mournful and long -continued howl of the coyote swept 
across the plain, or a snake rat tled as it heard my approaching footstep. When 
the clouds swept awhy, and allowed the stars to emit their feeble light, the 
palms waved iff the night air, and raised their nodding Iliads against the sky, 
the cry of the coyote became louder, as it was now enabled to imrsue its prey, 
cocuyos flitted amongst the grass like jringed sparks of fire, and ueer or antelope 
bounded across my path. The trail ifagjd was in niat^y parts invisible, and I 
had to trust to points of rocks and ridges^ and trees which I remembered to have 
passed the day before, to point out my course. Once, choked with thirst, and 
utterly exhausted — for I had been travelling since sunrise without food or 
water — I sank down onThe damp ground and slept for a couple of hours, and 
when I awoke the stars were obscured by heavy clouds, and the darkness pre- 
vented me distinguishing an object even a few feet distant. I had lost my bear- 
ings, and was completely confused, not knowing which course to follow. 
Trusting to instinct, I took what I considered ’the proper direction, and shortly 
after, when it again became light enough to see, I regained the path, and pushed 
rapidly on ; and at length the welcome lowing of cattle satisfied me that I was 
near the wells where I had stopped the previous day. I soon arrived at the 
spot, and, lowering the goatskin bucket, buried my head in the cold water, and 
drank a delicious draught. 

“ At about three in the morning, just as the first dawn was appearing, I 
knocked at the door of the rancho, and the first voice I heard was that of my 
mozo, asking lazily 1 Quien llama ?* — who calls ? Every one was soon up, and 
congratulating me upon being still alive ; for when Angel had told them of the 
loss of the animals, and that I was remaining alone, they gave me up for lost, 
as the spot where we had encamped was a notorious stopping-place of the In- 
dians when en route for the haciendas. I was so fortunate as to find all the 
animals safe ; they were; quietly feeding near the cattle-wells when the mozo 
arrived there, lie made some lame excuse for not returning, hut I have no 
doubt his intention had been to makfe ofl* with them, which, if I had not sus- 
pected (Something of the sort and followed him, he would probably have effect- 
ed. At daylight I mounted a mule bare-backed, and Angel another; and 
leading the remainder, we rode back, to the camp, whence we immediately 
started for Mapimi. As a punishment for his carelessness ami meditated trea- 
chery, I obliged the mozo to ride bare-backed the whole distance of nearly 
sixty miles, and at a round trot. This feat of equitation, which on the straight 
and razor-like back of an ill-conditioned mule is anything but an easy or com- 
fortable process, elicited from Angel, during his ride, a series of the most 
pathetic laments on his miserable fate in serving so merciless a master, accom- 
panied by supplications to be allowed to mount the horse which carried his 
saddle and ran loose. But I was obdurate. lie was the -undoubted cause, by 
not having watched the animals, as was his duty, of the delay and loss of time 
I had suffered, and therefore, as a warning, # and as a matter of justice, I admi- 
nistered this salutary dose of ‘ Lynch law,’ 'which I have no doubt fie remem- 
bers to the present moment. About midday we reached the hacienda de la 
Cadena, first passing a vidette stationed on a neighbouring hill, on the look-out 
for the Indians. The hacienda itself was closed, and men were ready on the 
azoteas with guns and bows and arrows, when the approach of strangers was 
announced by signal from the ranchero on the hill. Just outside tlu^gates were 
erected several crosses, with their little piles of stones, on which were roughly- 
cut inscriptions ; they were all to the memory of those who had been killed on 
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the spot by Indians. We stayed at La Cadena merely to water our beasts, the 
people shouting from the housetop, and asking if we were mad, to travel alone. 
Aiigel, to whom I had again intrusted a carbine, answered by striking his hand 
on VL? Iruft of his piece, and vociferating, ‘ Miren ustedes : somos valientes, que 
importan los carajos Comanelies. Que vengati, y yo los matar6.’ — Look here : 
we are brave men, .and don’t care a straw for the rascally Comanelies. Only let 
them come, and I will kill them myself. And the mUchacas waved their 
rebosos, and saluted the ‘ valiente,’ shouting, 1 Adios, buen mazo ! mate a los 
barbaros.* — God keep you, brave lad ! kill the savages. At which Angel waved 
his gun, in a state of great excitement ami present valour, which cooled amaz- 
ingly when we wore ou^ of sight of thql^picnda and amongst the dreary cliapar- 
rales. It was ten at night when we reached Mapimi ; and, losing the track, we 
got bewildered in the darkness, and wandered into a marsh outside the town, 
the lights of which were apparently quite close at hand: but all our shouting 
and cries for assistance and a guide were in vain, and Caused the inhabitants to 
barricade their doors, as they thought the Indians were upon them ; which panic 
was probably increased, when at 9 last, guessing at the cause, and almost losing 
my temper, I gave a succession of most correct war-whoops as I floundered 
through the mud, and fired a volley at the same moment. When, therefore, 1 
at length extricated myself and entered the town, not a living soul was visible, 
and the lights all extinguished ; so, groping my way to the plaza, at one side of 
which trickled a little stream, I unpacked my mules and encamped, sending the 
mozo with a costal for a supply of corn fer the animals, with which he pre- 
sently returned, reporting at the same time that the people were half dead with 
terror. The mules and horses properly cared for, I rolled myself in my blanket 
in the middle of the street, and went supperless to sleep, after a ride of sixty- 
five-miles.” 

No traveller has presented lmnself at the Christinas fireside, we dare avouch, 
with a tale better worth hearing than this. Of course, Mr. Ruxton reached 
Chihuahua and something beyond, or lie would not be here for our entertain- 
ment. While reading such books as this, we are struck by the answer which 
they give to those who are for ever complaining of the enervating influences of 
civilization, — as if comfort, intelligence am 1 , self-command were to drive Man- 
hood out of the world. .What do they who believe that no strength would be 
forthcoming in this silken age, were it wanted, make of a Lady Sale, with that 
pithy entry in her diary, “ Earthquakes as usual ” ? — what of a Rajah 
Brooke ? — what, in his less important orbit, of such an autumn tourist as Mr. 
Buxton ? The fierce old times of u bow and spear” — the days when geogra- 
phical discovery took such strange' forms and colours from Superstition— -did 
not yield a better heroine and hero than the two former have proved them- 
selves, while the eldest travellers in regard of mystery, wonder and hair-breadth 
’scapes, could not beat our recent Arctic voyagers, our pilgrims to Petra, our 
D’Abbadies, — and such more careless adventurers as the one whom we here 
leave asleep in the middle of the street at Mapimi. — Athenceum . 


SmytlCs Reigning Family at Lahore . 

We have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of Captain Smyth’s " His- 
tory of the Reigning Family of Lahore,” a work which will doubtless be 
useful to the future Historian. It is well and agreeably written, and we 
should have been glad to extract largely from its pages ; but as this has 
.already been freely done by the press, and the goodly list of subscribers must 
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have made the contents familiar to many hundreds of Indian readers, we shall 
confine our extracts to what may perhaps be considered one of the most 
generally interesting chapters, viz., the one on the birth and parentage of t he 
present youthful monarch of Lahore. 

Birth and Parentage of Dullcep Sing . 

Though the unfortunate Kurruck Sing was, as is believed, the only true son 
of Runjeet Sing, there were several fibers whom lie permitted to use that 
designation, though it was well knowi they were not his children. Thus, 
Shere Sing, who afterwards came to The Guddee, aiui was a reputed son uf 
the old Maharajah by Metaub Kour, was in reality the son of a dhobee, or 
washerman, who afterw^ds rose to be mooktear to the Prineess. Tara Sing, 
again, said to be a twin brother of Shere Sing, was the son of a carpenter. 
Multan Sing was the son of a slave- woman in the service of Mai Nekeen, 
the wife of Runjeet and mother of Kurrflck Sing, his father being a 
furash, or attendant on the zenana. Lahora Shig was also the child of a slave- 
woman, and as was supposed of Boodh Sing, Seindawalla. These two were 
imposed upon Runjeet Sing by Neet Kour, widow of Cheyt Sing, former 
chief of Lahore, whom Runjeet on her husband’s death had taken into his 
zenana, but who, for her profligacy fie afterwards discarded. It was on this 
occasion that for the purpose of obtaining from him a better provision than she 
could otherwise have claimed, she brought forward these children as those of 
the Maharajah and herself Pishora Sing and Cashmera Sing were also the 
sons of two slave-women in attendance upon the widow of Sahib Sing, their 
fathers being Joy Ram, a buneah, and the other a munass, a caste of Rajpoots 
about Jummoo, and these were adopted by the youngest Ranee as her off- 
spring, when Runjeet gave them Sealkotee as a jugheer. 

Dulleep Sing, the la^ of the reputed children of the old monarch, had, as is 
well known, as little claim to such # dignified paternity as any of them. A 
somewhat larger space must, however, be accorded to the history of his birth and 
parentage, which must also include that of his mother, the far famed Ranee 
Chunda. Munnoo Sing, a poor jat, # of the Oolak caste, and a native of 
Gujeerawallah, or a small village in its vicinity, at an early age entered the 
service of Runjeet Sing as a dog-keeper, but after about 15 years* faithful service 
in this humble office, he was raised to the Ration of a door-keeper. He was, 
however, always regarded as a sort of buffoon, and in that character was privi- 
leged to exercise such wit as he possessed at the expence of the Maharajah 
and his chiefs even in public durbar. This man was constantly telling Run- 
jeet that he had a daughter, the most beautiful creature in the world, whom he 
would give to the Maharajah as his wife, and that she would make the old 
monarch young again. After some time he produced the little girl, and for 
months carried her on his shoulders to the*durbar, or wherever Runjeet went. 
The old chief is said to have been pestered day and night by Munnoo Sing 
and his importunities ; but for some time he treated the matter as a joke ana 
nothing more. Yet he was vain enough to be pleased at the idea that Munnoo 
and others should believe and call him a fine able jeewan, or younj* man, and • 
he felt some pride iu being' the object of the facetious remarks of the court and 
town on the occasion of his anticipated nuptials with a girl who might pass for 
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his grand-child. At length whether out of one of those whims which were so 
characteristic of the old Lion, or out of consideration to poor Munnoo, who had 
taken so much trouble on his account, or to put an end to the buffoonery of 
which’ lie was the object, he one day eased the shoulders of his would-be 
father-in-law by committing tbe girl to the care of one Jewahir Mull, a rich 
Hindoo merchant tfi! Umritsir, once Governor of Cashmer^ and then in attend- 
ance at the Maharajah’s court. This man received orders to 4 takethe young 
Chundee home with him, and to rear her up at his house at Umritsir. 
Munnoo was overjoyed at this happy result to his labours, and in his exultation 
ventured to tell the Maharajah that jpf the world had now recognized him, 
Munnoo, as his father-in-law, it mattered little whether he did so or not. On 
this Runjeet told him, as he had often done before, that he was nothing better 
than a downright Booroowah — anglice , a pimp. However the young Chundee 
was sent to Umritsir, where she remained for four or five years in the house of 
Jewahir Mull. There she might have remained in quiet much longer, her 
guardian receiving for her maintenance forty-five rupees per month, but that 
she had even at so early an age,' won for herself a character for pertness, for- 
wardness, and something even worse. So loose and immodest was her conduct 
that Jewahir Mull fearing perhaps that the contagion of her vices might 
spread to the members of his own virtuous family, informed the Maharajah 
that he could not allow the young Chundee to remain in his house any longer. 
As a reason for praying to be released from his charge, he represented that 
though the girl was only then thirteen or fourteen years of age, she was iii 
criminal intercourse not only with one Jewahir Sing Busthenee, a young man 
and a servant of the Maharajah, whose house adjoined his own, but that she 
had more than one paramour in the very Bazars of Umritsir. This Jewahir 
Sing when questioned on the matter candidly confessed all, and that to Runjeet 
Sing himself. The old monarch was well pleased to have such disclosures 
made in presence of the girl’s father, Munnoo Sing, whose confusion he enjoy- 
ed. Moreover anticipating considerable amusement from that pertness and 
forwardness which the girl was said to exhibit, and from her generally pre- 
cocious character, Runjeet readily consented to relieve Jewahir Mull of his 
charge, and the young lady was brought to Lahore to enliven the night scenes 
in the palace. There she enacted a character almost similar to that which .her 
father had performed before her, that of a licensed buffoon, her business being 
to put to shame all, both men and 1 women, who were in any degree less de- 
praved or less shameless than herself. 

Numerous were the amours in which she was now engaged, some with , 
others without \ the knowledge of the Maharajah. To give a detail of these 
affairs and of scenes acted in the presence of the old chief himself and at his 
instigation, would be an outrage on common decency ; suffice it then to say that 
Runjeet actually encouraged and forwarded the amours of this woman, who 
passed as his wife* with a person known as Gulloo Mooskee — formerly a beestee 
of the palace but latterly an indulged favourite of the Maharajah — and that in 
nine r or ten h^Qhths afterwards the present Maharajah Dulleep Sing was born. 

- ^Though every one well knew and none better than Runjeet himself the 
history of this child and its parentage, it is a curious fact that the Maharajah 
on this as on similar occasions felt a pleasure in being considered the father of 
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a new born child. Nor did Gulloo, or the mother of the infant, with others, 
scruple to congratulate the old man on this occasion, as though he were really 
the father of the babe. 

Such is the true history of Iler Highness llanee Chundee, up to the time 
when she presented Jo the Punjaub its future sovereign, for whom at the time 
no such splendid destiny could have been anticipated. JThe records of her 
life since that period are a part of the chronicles of the Auntry, and will be 
found interwoven with the memoirs of nts great men, and* the narration of the 
great events which have kept it in af state of convulsion for the last seven 
years.* 

The infant Dulleep remained in the fort with his mother, who appears to 
have made a successful »ise of her wiles to work herself into the good graces 
of Raja Delian Sing and the Dogra party, who, — but of course for their own 
purposes — promised that her child’s interests should not be neglected, but that 
he should be considered by them, equal at least to Shere Sing, Ca&hmera 
Sing, Peshora Sing, &c. Thus the boy Dulteep remained with his mother 
until 1841, when the difference between Maharajah Shere Sing and Raja 
Dehan Sing arrived at a crisis. At this period Dehan Sing, with consent of 
the mother, in whose mind he had raised suspicions of the intentions of Shere 
Sing towards herself and child, privately conveyed the boy to Umritsir, and 
there kept him in such privacy, that not even his mother knew the place of 
his concealment, and few of those in the fort at Lahore were aware of the 
fact even of his removal. There can be no doubt that had Dehan Sing been 
successful in his deeply laid designs, he would after the murder of Shere Sing, 
so long determined on by him, have placed the young Dulleep on the Guddee 
as a convenient puppet in the hands of the Dogras. The object of this 
manoeuvre was to secure all the power of the State to the Jamoo family during 
a long minority, and with the almost certainty that before the minority termi- 
nated, Heera Sing, the hope of the^arty, would be proclaimed by the imani- 


* The above is the true history of the lady who has acted so distinguished a part 
in the exciting drama which has been latoly played at Lahore. That. given out as 
authentic and commonly accepted as the story of Her Highness’s early career, differs 
from it considerably in many particulars, but chiefly in giving the lady a more ex- 
alted origin than fortune had in store for her. It is as follows In the year 1828, 
Runjeet Sing while in the neighbourhood of Gifjcorawalln, was told of the beauty of 
the third and youngest daughter of one Munna Sing, a Jat Sheik of the Oolak caste, 
a Gorechar and Choudrie of Chur, a small village about three miles South-east of 
Gujeerawalla. On this he sent for Jowalla Puddana, who was married to the eldest 
daughter of Munna Sing, and from him made enquiries as to Munna Sing’s family. 
The result of these enquiries was, that Runjeet not only sent proposals to Munna 
Sing for his daughter, but also deputed one Dil Kurmoo with peremptory orders to 
bring the young girl Chundee and place her in the Maharajah’s zenana^ In conse- 
quence of these proceedings the girl was soon domiciled in the tents appropriated to 
the female part of Runjeevs train. When the old chief arrived at lTmrifsir, Chundee 
was for the first time ushered into his presence, and he seemed mVfth disappointed 
and not a little angry on finding that instead of being sixteen or seypnteep years of 
age, as represented by Dil Kurmoo and others who had first spoken of her to him, 
she was only nine or ten. As however she had some beauty aud a promising look, 
he ordered nor to be retained in the zenana on a stipend of two rupees per Riem ; but it 
ib certain that Runjeet never took any notice of her. In the year 1834 the Maharajah 
had a favourite in one of the common Mooskees or Bheebtees attached to his person. 


F 
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mous votes of the soldiery, sole chief of the whole country. The death of 
Raja Dehan Sing himself however dissipated these ambitious schemes ; 
hut still \jihen, after his murder Heera Sing and the Pundit Jellah came into 
pow&j'-'ftiey found that their best policy would be to bring forward the boy 
Dulleep and proclaim him Maharajah. The child had been formerly brought 
to Lahore by DehaV Sing, to be ready for the moment when it should suit the 
schemes of that wily' chief to place him on the throne, after Shere Sing had 
been disposed of. It is a curious fact, that only a few minutes before Dehan 
Sing was shot % one of Ajeet Sing’s followers, the chief asked the Raja whom 
he considered the fittest<person to place/ th theGiiddee ? On which Dehan Sing 
replied, that Dulleep Sing was the only person eligible for the dignity. He 
remasked however, that Lena Sing, Ajeet Sing, and himself would govern in the 
name of the boy until he arrived at a proper age to rtile the country unaided. 
Ajeet however knew the character of the Dogra Raja too well to put trust in his 
words, and a few moments after this conversation had passed between them, 
the shot was fired which at once, ended the life of Dehan Sing, and shook to 
its foundation the vast fabric of ambitious schemes, which he had reserved for 
the aggrandizement of his family. 


This man's name was Gulloo, a young and forward Mahomodan, who was introduced 
to the notice of Runjeet by his uncle Topeo Mookee, who had been placed by the 
Maharajah in charge of the young Raja Ueera Sing, and who by means not to bo 
mentioned bad insinuated himself into the old chief’s favour. Gulloo however soon be- 
came the principal favourite, and got so far into the good graces of his master, as to 
bo the only person allowed to mount his favourite saddle horses and to ride close to, 
and in front of him. He was moreover allowed free access to the zenankhana at 
any time, day or night, that he might choose to enter. 11c thus became acquainted 
perhaps too intimately, with various inmates of the zenana ; but in particular it 
was not long before he established a familiarity and criminal intercourse with the 
girl Ghundee, that was notorious, not only in the women’s apartments but throughout 
the palace and even in the public durbar. Runjcet himself WUs well aware of the state 
of affairs, but as Gulloo was a favourite of his, , he did no more than speak to him in 
a jocular manner on the subject, without taking any steps for putting an end to the 
intercourse. It was remarked however that from this period the Maharajah never 
visited the lady, or allowed her to appear in his presence ; and when in the winter of 
1836, ho was told that she was in an interesting condition, ho replied merely by a grim 
look, without making any verbal remark on the occasion. He still seemed to regard 
Gulloo Mooskee with all his former favour ; but when in February 1837, the birth of 
Dulleep Sing was announced to him, his equanimity gave way, and from that moment 
lie withdrew the light of his countenance from the otherwise happy father. 

It is to bo remarked, however, that Gulloo was then ill of a disease, which carried 
him off within a few weeks of the birth of the child. 
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[From the Athenaeum, up to 1 9th February. Literary Gazette, for 

Whom to Marry and how to get Mamed . Parts I. and IL — 

London . D . Bogue . 

Following up the preceding with clever illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, the writer has here entered into a new held of huinorotts satire, in the 
same tone* after the same manner, air 1 iu pretty much* the same familiar gos- 
siping phraseology. We are hardly inclined to say decies repetlta placebit . 
The first number sets out better than it continues, for the subject of a fashion- 
able young ladies’ boarding school has become too trite in caricature to be very 
entertaining. Neither is the modern end of this novelty so appreciable as that 
of its precursor (The Greatest Plague of Life.} — Lit. Gaz . 

• 

Letters of the Duchess de Praslin . — (Lettres de Madame la 
Duchesse , fyc.J 

No words can be too emphatic to express our condemnation of a publication 
like this. On whatever pretext sucti a book had appealed to the sick tastes 
of the pseudo-sentimentalists, it would have deserved to be strongly stig- 
matized by those who would feed the English mind on wholesome and nour- 
ishing and dig$stable food, but offered in the name of education , it demands 
more than common reprobation. There is nothing in the style of these letters — 
to which circumstances have already given a notoriety sufficiently deplorable, 
which should recommend them as specimens of language or manner, even if 
they reported of a healthy spirit and conveyed sound admonition. But 
witnessing, as they do, to mental fever and disordered imagination — to aberra- 
tions of judgment and infirmities of •temper, which grew by their own perpe- 
tual irritation till they led to one of the most terrible and revolting catastrophes 
of modern times, it were greatly for the interest of society that the veil had 
been suffered to fall again upon these morbid revelations when the judicial ne- 
cessity which removed it had done its work. “ La mere,” says M. de Porquet’s 
motto, ** Pourra en permettre la lecture a sa file 9 * — the mother could 
scarcely administer a more dangerous poison to her child under the plausible char- 
acter of a medicament. Let such feverish meats as this be kept for the appe- 
tites of modern French women if they love them ; but it is our duty to use 
strong language with a view of keeping them out of our English schools. 
Such a publication is calculated to throw a doubt over all M. de Porquet’s 
contributions to the materials of education. — Athenceum, 


Honor 9 or The Story of the Brave Caspar and the Fair AnnerL By 
Clemens Brentano . With an Introduction and a Biographical 
notice of the author . By T. W. AppelL 
In the biographical introduction to this little tale, the reader i9 informed that 
it is M the ripest fruit of the enchanted tree,” which Clemens Brentano 
planted in the garden of German literature,” and that it “ stands superior to 
all his other narratives.” 
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It is further praised “ as being entirely divested of the author’s extravagant 
fancies.” This may be true, in so much as it contains neither dragons nor 
water-nymphs, nor magic mirrors answering portentously to the presentiments 
of loVS-horn youths or melancholy maidens. ‘ Honor’ is a story of human 
crime, sorrow, and pathos ;— nevertheless to us it seems extravagant, and not 
clear of “the violetape,” which its translator reprobates. Dismal sorrows— un- 
timely deaths — suicides — remorse attendant upon seduction are<~ the materials 
of the legend, artfullyidisposed, no doubt, and heightened by a pathetic colour- 
ing which markSi the master’s baud. Bijjt we are blanked by a certain want of 
reality — oppressed by a^disproportionod^onderousness. These may.be in part 
chargeable upon the nationality of the reader, but in some measure, also, they 
appertain to the humour and taste of the writer. The life of Clemens Brentano 
was one of those existences which appear to have been as eccentric and purpose- 
less as poeticah He was foremost among those who have attempted to bring 
home' to us the simulacra and shadows of the past, — -not as relics and tradi- 
tions,— but as house-mates and r living truths. Gifted by nature with a spirit 
little less volatile than that of 

Goethe’s friend, Bcttinc, 

his sister, — his youth seems to have been divided betwixt wild practical jokes 
and wilder dreamings ; and his proceedings from the cradle to the grave, to 
have had more or less a touch of the masquerade in them. The wooer and 
bridegroom made his Sophie stick three waving plumes in her riding hat when 
she galloped by his side through the streets of Jena, — the tired man, when 
youth’s fever was over, turned aside from his world of plays and puppet shows 
and old rhymes, (how many a lover of ballads has thanked him for 4 Desknabcn 
Wunderhorn!’) and ended his days as a monk. So we find in this tale of ‘ Brave 
Caspar and fair AnnerP not a little of the inconsequence that marked Brentano’s 
career — not a few traces of over- wrought sentimentalities and emotions drama- 
tically assumed, in place of such true feelings as passes from the heart of the 
author to the hearts of his audience. May we never be too old for such ghost 
stories as Scott knew how to tell, or for such fairy tales as the new John 
Anderson now carries about in his wallet, (per railway! ) but we were never 
young enough to relish ‘The Brave “Caspar and the fair Annerl !’ as we 
apprehend it has been relished in Germany. — Ibid. 

A Plot and a Peerage . 

Tins tale has a second title — “ Lord Viscount Petersham,” — but no scandal is 
thereby meditated against any arbiter ellegantiarum dethroned, regnant or 
heir apparent, since the name has obviously been fixed upon in honest igno- 
rance of the “Peerage.” 

The author A, A, is afraid that “the discerning public” may “ prefer grave 
complaint’* against his “plain unvarnished tale,” because it is not “illumined 
by the popular torch of art !” But he does his best to supply the lack of 
this link by the perpetual blaze of grand language e. g. 

“The distinguished foreigner took off his hat, bowed, and exhibited a splen- 
did r^w of teeth, of the true oriental diminutiveness and brilliancy. Flattered 
by this courteous acknowledgment, the multitude again distressed their manly 
throats, till they made the welkin ring with their inharmonious chorus,” &c., &c, 

“ Plain, and unvarnished” with a vengeance is the above ! As the reader 



Mark Wilton , the Merchant's Clerk. 
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will admit, the story suits the style : let A, A, try to get a loan of the “ popu- 
lar torch” ere again he betakes himself “ to deal with plot or peerage” !— 
Ibid. 


Leonora \ 9 a Love Story. By Mrs. Nlsbctt, 3 vols. 

Go to — what pilgrim wends to tling 

A wild-ftower on Ferrara’s tomb ? 

Uis victim lives, — his laurels bloom ; 

And the world honours Tasso’s gravel 

IIeru is die latest illustration of these s lrue lines. JVe have had German 
tragedies — Italian Operas — American researches by Mr. Wilde — Munich 
lithographs after Diisseldorf pictures — and other tributes and tokens numberless. 
The present is a tale having Tasso’s love and madness for argument, neither 
better nor worse than many of its predecessors — but introduced under circum- 
stances calculated to give it a certain claim on the attention. We are invited 
to accept it as the work of our liveliest comic actress ; as Neighbour Con- 
stance’s ‘Leonora* — Lady Gay’s ‘Love Story.* Should quaint Mrs. Ilumby 
favour us with a Puseyite novel, or august Mrs. Clifford trifle with fairy tales 
after the fashion of John Anderson the second , we could hardly be more sur- 
prised. But our amazement and pleasure are stirred by the announcement 
rather than by the romance itself; with regard to which we are ready 
to exclaim with So-Sli in Mr. Sealy’s inimitable Chinese story, when 
the lady was invited to taste the poisoned tea under pretext of its being 
very precious — “ What exceedingly curious leaves ! and what is most 
remarkable is, that they arc exactly like others.” There is no necessity 
for us to go over the well known points of the mournful remarks of poet-life, — 
or to do more than to repeat that in the combination and decoration of these 
the author has shewn no more than the average power of precisely the very 
qualities to be expected on the occasion. — lbid> 1 9th February. 

' m • — 

Mark Wilton , the Merchant's Glerk. By Charles B. Tayler , M. A . 
We are no lovers — as must, by this time, be pretty well known, — of what are 
called “ religious novels,” but leaving *the doctrines inculcated by Mr. Tayler, 
to stand or fall by their own truth, to be confirmed or set aside by such as And 
duty and pleasure in controversy — we may frankly say that his tales are in many 
points superior to the larger portion of th?ir family. Not only is the absence 
of bitterness in them commendable, — but they contain quiet unobtrusive mark- 
ings of character, and a feeling for manners, humours, scenery and costume such 
as, is generally disregarded, from right royal asceticism or vacant incompetence, 
by the fabricators of similar productions. The argument of ‘ Mark Wilton’ is 
simple enough; the story being devoted to the contrast of “ The Industrious and 
Idle Apgfcentices” in London mercantile life. The time is the period at which 
flourished highwaymen of a far more * tiffany ’ quality than the hungry 
brutalized “ Navvies,” . who are this winter playing pranks, near certain of our 
provincial towns, after the fashion of Duval and (Sheppard. Mark Wilton is 
tempted with desperate perils ; principally by one Desmond Smith, — whose 
gentlemanly rakery is neatly contrasted with the coarse ruffianism of others 
who inveigle “the Merchant’s Clerk” to his ruin. How he is throughout 
admonished, and finally extricated, by an angelic friend of his, Angus Stanley— 
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and what happens consequent to his extrication — the reader will do best to 
learn from the book itself. — Ibid, 

D^fflarrenne, the Medical Practitioner ; By the Author of 

* Constance D’OyleyJ 3 vols. 

This is a pretty no9el, no epithet that fits better occurring to us. Its charac- 
ters are not exactly probable, — its incidents not remarkably practicable ; but 
both are managed with a certain graceful easy, cheerful, good humour, whicli 
enticed us along in a manner truly welcome at a juncture when the dismal so 
largely enters into fictfon. There i^ as little of medicine in the tab as there 
is of mesmerism. Beyond the fact that Mr. DeWarrenne, an utterly unimpor- 
tant character, is in the profession, we have not a hint of u pill, bolus, or potion.” 
The book however contains a handsome exhibition of Ibve symptoms, in .sundry 
of the characters : also the case of a damsel' organically afflicted with coquetry, 
which, we are sorry to say, ends fatally. Further it has a hero who tumbles 
by true romantic good-luck, into a splendid fortune,— an eccentric gentleman 
who fascinates by his eccentricity, from whom somehow or other, we cannot keep 
our eyes, or our interest — and a heroine of the humour of Shakspeare’s 
Beatrice, whose saucy good spirits and affectionate warm heart never fail her, 
even when she is most tempted to be sentimental and selfish. What all these 
personages do, we shall by no means reveal at present : enough to state they 
talk very pleasantly in places, — possibly too smartly, but never unnaturally. 
It is only a week or two since we pointed out the monstrbeities of the manu- 
facture now-a-days foisted on the public as dialogue, — how a compound of every 
conceivable stage clap-trap is too often substituted for the language of real 
emotion, — how point blank revelations of what A thinks and B (wicked B !) is 
planning, and C has made up her mind to conceal, are put forth instead of those 
delicate indicatory fencings and unconscious confessions which masters of par- 
lance have successfully used for the enlightenment of' their readers. — Now, 
inasmuch as, with one exception (in the person of the prosy and cruel father, 
Mr. Reynolds) the conversations in 6 DeWarrenne* are like real conversations, 
the book deserves real praise. We might add, that it merits attentive study 
from many of those who will mount “ the high horse of contempt,” at being 
invited to take a lesson from any novelist whatever — past, present, or to come ! 
— Ibid . Jan . 29 . 


Jewish Witnesses that Jesus is the Christ — Edited by R, II Herschell. 
pp, 240 . Aylott and Jones . 

The author endeavours to prove, on Jewish admissions and authorities, what 
the whole of the Jewish people deny ; and what the Jews in London have just 
commence^ a periodical publication to "annihilate.— Non nostrum* fyc.— 
Lit Gaz. Dec . 


Adventures of a Guardsman . By Charles Cozens . pp. 272 . Bentley * 
A Scapegrace of good family and education, having cut and run for a soldier, 
and gone through a hundred curious adventures, in various parts of the earth, 
haa here recorded them ; and the narrative is as strange as it appears to be 
veritable. The life of a transport is altogether a remarkable picture. — Ibid. 
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The Dream of Little Tuh; and other Tales . By Hans Christian 

Andersen . Translated by Charles Boner \ 

It will not be wery easy for any other of our Christmas gifcsts, male or female, 
(Miss Edgeworth excepted) to put thebest of John Andersen’s out of court as 
prime favourite with oia and young, llis ware is of excellently even quality, 
lie never Jpses faith in his fairies,— nor, 1ft the humour of his whimsical com- 
binations be ever so sprightly, does it ever seduce him into laughing at his 
own skill or exhibiting to the little folk the conjurer from beneath his conjuring 
robes. The earnestness of his manner is excellent:— his meanings are always 
elevated and poetical. There are writers parading the world of Romance, who 
instead of committing the refined and pleasant history of ‘ The Shadow’ to a mere 
child’s book, would nave set it forth before grown people with as much cere- 
mony as if it were a lost Marmontel, or one of Voltaire’s brilliant bits of 
philosophy set in fiction. Even better than this is the tale of the “ two 
neighbouring families a household of sparrows,— curious, shrewd, vulgar,— 
good-natured getters-on, without an jdea of any existences of a higher order 
than their own, — who are nevertheless, not quite easy in their minds about the 
“ beautiful” as expressed in the elegance and distinction of a neighbouring 
family of roses, on whose proceedings and position they comment in sparrow- 
chat of the first quality. The delicious humour of these two tales will not be 
overlooked even by the children who read them. Then commend us to the 
gentility of the. darning Needle which kept up its pleasant dignity even when 
it was broken anil dropped iiito the sink ! — and to the pathos and fancy of the 
‘ Little Match Girl,’ which almost any other hand would have spoilt by making 
the distress too terrible.* But we would rather have had. another tale in place 
of Mr. Boner’s preface, which well meant though it be, is not (as the German 
said) *■ well lasted”-** its place and* public considered — and artists in embryo 
will say, we fear, that Count Pocci’s illustrations are poor and not close to the 
text. Where is the “ large *iid blooming rose-tree, quite in the fore-ground,” 
described at p. 70 ?—Athen<eurii.\ \ 


' " 

Midsummer Eve ; a Fairy Tale of Love . By Mrs • S. C. Hall. 

Seeing that this pleasant fairy tale with its beautiful varied and fantastic wood 
illustration, has already been published) in the Art Union, a short paragraph 
must suffice to designate it. As one of the attractive gift books of the season, 
we are thankful, as we have said again and again to any one who . when 
de aling with Ireland in fiction, spared us Irish crime and Irish ruin ; and in 
the “ Midsummer Eve,” as usual, we recognise Mrs. Hall’s fertility in inventing 
incident,— an excellent quality, which, to a teller of stories, is something like 
the voice of a singer. But her fairies are more u sad and civil” than “ good 
people” bom under the shamrock and flitting through the air, heavy with 
(mountain ) dew should be. The Pucks and Cluricannes, to whom the mytho- 
logists of the sister Isle have introduced us, ard elves of a comical quality — 
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who can cut a joke as well as a caper, and like the u human mortals,’* 
whom th est watch over and lesson, are given to mingle something of quaint 
and ec£?mric ninth even with the notes of 

A roundel and a fairy song. 

Now the elves, whtan we have here, are those of the “JRosery,” Brompton, 
whence the tale is clited rather than of Roscommon. But the/ortunes of the 
child born on Midsuigmer Eve, who is thereby brought under the especial care 
of “ the small # people,” offer famous Opportunities to the artists ; and it is 
possible that this may have been a jpoint principally aimed at by ^the clever 
narrator of the legion. 

If the approach of Christmas time were welcome for nothing besides, we 
should be glad of it on account of the books for children which it brings, so 
often do they prove a welcome relief to the solemn dullness or flimsy frivolity 
of the wares spread on the counter to tempt adults. — This year Miss Edge- 
worth has promised to break har long silence for the benefit of “ the small 
people”-— Meanwhile we have before us visits to Beechwood Farm ; or 
Country Plcasures 9 and Hints for Happiness addressed to the Young? 
By Catherine M. A. Couper. 

This is a pleasant minikin quarto, illustrated by Absolom, " the argument” 
of which is told in the title page. But really poor town children have some- 
thing to put up with ! So remorselessly are the pleasures of woods and fields 
“ worked” to the disparagement of all the joys thqt strew the streets, grow 
in squares, and lurk up alleys. The love of nature is a good thing — but the 
string may be played too exclusively ; as the Corn Law Rhymer vigorously 
put it once upon a time ; — 

Thou lovest the woods, the rocks, the quiet fields, 

But tell me, if thou canst, enthusiast wan, . 

Why the broad town to thco no gladness yields ? 

If thou lov’st Nature, sympathise with Mod, 

For he and his arc parts of Nature’s plan ! 

Ibid. 

The Familjjfco Miller — a Drawing-Room Jest Booh . 

This book is merrily illustrated : the grotesque title page being in the 
best manner of a hand easy to recognize, while some of the elves who over- 
look the? comers of the pages of Fun are quaint and impish to a wish. And 
very unexceptionably collected are the jokes which nil the pages of the 
“ Family Jo Miller.” — Old tales having been gathered from the Old Re- 
pository with the discreetest nicety, with the admtion of New Witticisms by 
Sidney Sjpiith, Charles Mathews, , Theodore Hook, Thomas Hood, and the 
Princess Royal. But the point of th£ gatherings from the palace is too 
fine for us to apprehend. Prefixed is a Biography, which is more grandilo- 
quent and fantastical than we like— hut there are drawing-room readers 
would admire it for these very qualities, to them, accordingly, the volume 
may be qpfely and very cordially recommended. — Ibid. 
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A Romance of a Mince Pie ; an incident in the life of Jno . Cherrup , 
of Forty-winks, Pastry Cook and Confectioner,— Bp i iycfus B • 
Reach . 

We can by no means accredit this “ Christmas Pie” as light of digestion, 
Mr. Reach tries to make us laugh at the tale of a Pastry-cAk, who wished to 
poison a neighbour’s dog , and well nigh poisoned a bi-ped /instead ; — while a 
graceless youth, by the alarm and nfuorse consequent 'on the mistake, is 
diverted from murderous thoughts aimed at an old man who will not accom- 
modate himahy dying as soon as desired. • How au autftor, who is usually so 
plcasandy merry should have lost himself in such a dismal manner, we cannot 
imagine. — Ibid . 

Punch's Almanac is rich in the materials of Christmas mirth — or mirth of 
all seasons. Messrs. Leech and Doyle are here in more than common force.— 
Ibid. 

Specimens will he found among the last leaves of this number. 

The Natural History of Tuft Hunters and Toadies. 

Following in the wake of the M Gent” and other performances of a simi- 
lar kind, we are not sure that we have not had 

More than enough 

Of this sort of stuff ; 

But the present is about as good as the rest, a pleasant enough satire on a 
contemptible vice, and very naively illustrated by II. G. Hine.—- Lit. Gaz . 

The Physiology of Muffs . — By W. Gaspey. 

Another production of the (t Gent” class, and exposing the affectations 
and follies of a numerous set of Yo«ng London, who flourish under the title 
qf Muffs, i. e. puppies of sundry kinds, more remarkable for their want of 
sense than for their possession of any estimable quality. Mr. Gaspey has 
handled them cleverly, and told us as much as we could desire to know of the 
habits of such contemptible cockscombs. — Ibid. 
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Portrait of Lord Dalhousie . 

A WHOLE length portrait of this eminent noble man, to whom has just been 
confided the imperial »task of governing India, is now cftliibited at Messrs. 
Graves, and well deserves a visit from the amateur. It is painted by Mr. J. 
Watson Gordon, the distinguished Scotti^i artist, whose works have for years 
been among the most stressful in our Royal Academy. Our remarks upon 
his “ Lord Advocate” m the last exhibition, would equally apply to the fine 
picture Jo which we are now alluding. His lordship is represented in his official 
robes of Lord Registrar of Scotland, which are well calculated for artistic finish 
and effect. The head is full of intellect and quiet digfiity, with yet a spirited 
expression in the eye and look, which bespeaks the needful fortiter in modo 9 
combined with the agreeable sawviter in re . Altogether, it is a production 
of a high class in the branch to which it belongs . — Literary Gazette . 


Views in Borneo , Saraioak , Labuan , fyc. By Capt. D. Bethunc y 
11. N., and others . Part 2. T. M'Lean. 

Wiiilst the Rajah of Sarawak is worthily feted and honoured in London, it 
gives an additional zest to these views, the first of which is taken from his Bun- 
galow, so well described by Capt. Keppel, looking down the river, on which, 
it is our firm belief, he has planted a centre of civilization, of an importance 
unequalled in the history of any individual man that ever existed. The land- 
scape looks as beautiful and bright as the moral prospect. The next plate is a 
bird’s-eye view of the city of Brune, and affords a good general idea of the 
Sultan’s Capita] and the surrounding country. A view in the jungle at Singa- 
pore is very picturesque ; and a “ Dayak”« [Dyak] village in the interior of 
Borneo, still more interesting, to which an account of it from the pen of 
Captain Bethune (who visited it in 1845, in company with Mr. Brooke), im- 
parts an additional charm : . 

44 4 The lodging or village (he says) consists of one long building, erected on 

n ts, at least six feet from the ground : the apartments are contiguous, each farni- 
aving one. A covered gallery corMucts to all rooms in front, and outside is a 
platform of variable width. New-married couples live in separate huts tilfthey 
are rich enough to add a house to the general building. In the gallery all the 
work is carried on, such as making mats, drying corn, &c. The Head-house is 
a distinct building, in which strangers are lodged, councils are held, &c. The 
unmarried men and boys likewise sleep in it ; the girls are kept with their 
parents. Until recently, the sites of villages were chosen as inaccessible as pos- 
sible, to avoid the attacks of their enemies ; but they are now gradually reel- 
ing more secure, and are leaving their fastnesses. The approaches to the houses 
are over notched trees; at one village (Stang) .thfe wceiit was nearly twenty 
feet perpendicular. \ Cv? • 

41 ‘The Tuan-besar, or Gf e£| Lord (the title by whicn Mr. Brooke is spoken 
of) had his feet washed in cOCda-nut milk; he then killed a fowl, and allowed 
the blood t& run into the basin. This mixture is supposed to be good to produce 
great crops. My feet *W&e washed, a white fowl brought, which was first 
waved by the prmcipaktrian (OrangKaya) over all the people, then by the 
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Datu, one of the Jaraooh chiefs, and lastly by Mr. Brooke. A quantity of rice 
was then brought and sprinkled with some yellow mixture by means of a 
chaplet of beads. While this was going on, small bells were tiedr£und the waists 
of tne chiefs, both men and women continually drawing our t'ands through both 
of theirs 4 to extract the virtue.’ * * 

‘“We left the village about midday, Mr. Brooke having first received a visit 
from the head-man* qf the next tribe (Stang). lie came^bearing a Sirik box, 
having a white cloth on his head, accompanied by a white banner. The 
walk was a short one of about four^ miles, three of wJhich lay along trees. 
There being no Head-hftuse at Stang, we spread our mats in the gallery. The 
women here are much prettier than at the last place . } The wife of one of the 
head-men* was very pretty ; she was delicate, and came to Brooke that he 
might rub her side, tier husband, an old man, kindly remarked, that ‘it was 
better to die than to be always ill.* A sick wife is felt very much, as the'womcn 
do all the household work. We saw here part of the feast suspended on a 
branch of bamboo, as an offering to their god Joate. The Orang Kay a mumbled 
some words over it while suspended. When we had dined, a dance was gone 
through. The first performer entered, the bodt bent, the hands joined, uttering a 
piercing yell, she advanced to the head guest, and took his hand in both hers, ami 
then conveyed the virtue to her face and bosom. Then half rising up and 
extending her arms, she kept one foot fixed, moving the other slowly for- 
ward, making meanwhile a quarter turn, and keeping time to the music of tom- 
toms with her hands, bending thcip up and down from the wrist. Having 
completed her gyration, she began with the other foot, turning in an opposite 
direction. The body and arms are moved in as graceful an attitude as possible; 
and thus she proceeded slowly along the room, then right about face and back 
again. Occasionally, as the dancers passed us, they screamed and drew more 
virtue. Men and women mingled indiscriminately. Many of the latter are 
very graceful. The lady who professed to be in delicate health was one of the 
most graceful, and displayed so much vanity by keeping immediately in front of 
us, that she underwent a reprimand from one of the head-men, who imitated her 
style of dancing, to the great amusement of our party and all the natives. We 
next proceeded to Morabanok, inhabited by the Sigu tribe. The first part of 
the walk was through a complete Ijiicket, where we were a little annoyed by 
leeches. Here we fell in with a party of the Sigus coming to meet us. The 
Dyak is seen to great advantage in the wild jungle, presenting altogether a very 
picturesque appearance. We then passed over some newly-cleared farms. 
The agriculture practised by the Dyaks is as follows : — The jungle is cut down, 
and a favourable opportunity is taken for firing it. The seed (rice) is then t 
dibbled in ; sometimes Indian corn is sown and rice dibbled in between the 
plants. The clearing season extends from > August to October, and the harvest 
is reaped about February. The Dyak, at this time, living at his farms, is but 
rarely seen in the villages. The rice thus grown is called hill rice, in contra- 
distinction to the wet rice. The crop gathered, the farm is deserted for at least 
seven years, and a new spot is chosen and cleared. The rice grown on the 
uplands possesses the advantage of keeping longer, and is more valued than that 
grown in the bottoms. Query, is it of another quality ? No sooner is the crop 
reaped, than a grass called v lalang’ springs up, in its character more* pernicious 
than couch, no means having yet been found of eradicating it. However, ibis grass 
perishes at the end of seven years. The fruit season in Sarawak is in November 
and December ; at Brand, in September and October. In the course of our 
excursion, we passed through several very romantic dells, and the country in 

g eneral was very well watered. That which is called the Sacred Grove, is 
ighly picturesque. 

41 * To be properly appreciated, the Dyaks should be seen at home. One of 
their great characteristics is their politeness ; to which I may add, their great 
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honesty and trust in their chief. They are very fond of tlieir children, and 
faithful to their wives. Instances of infidelity are very rare. Among the 
Sakarans, wbaa^wo young people form a mutual attachment, they cohabit by 
permission of them^mrents : if they have children, they must marry ; if not, 
they separate. Thei\women when taken by Europeans become affectionate 
and fond of their protectors.* 

44 Thus far Captain Bctliune. Nor only in the Sultanate of Borneo, but 
throughout the island, the Dyaks constitute a majority of the population. In 
manners they may pArhaps be said to resemble each other; but in character 
and propensities«the several tribes vary considerably, according to the circum- 
stances m which they ai$ placed. Far in the interior, where the governments 
are purely, indigenous, they display gr$at energy, and often live undef the sway 
of princes who are able to bring large armies into the field. Offering the most 
striking contrast to the scattered and cringing hordes living under the pressure 
of Malay tyranny, those mountain tribes display a fierce spirit of independence 
which proves them to have belonged originally to a generous race.** 

The descriptive letter-press is # written in a dear style, and sufficiently expla- 
natory, as may be judged from *the specimen we have quoted. The whole 
work is very interesting. — Ibid . 


The Prize Cartoons . Being the Pleven Designs to which premiums 
were awarded bg the Royal Commissioners of the Fine Arts , in 
1 843. Engraved on stone , from the reduced drawings made bg 
John s James , and William LinnelL London. Longmans . 

As the exhibition of these Frescos made an epoch in the history of the Fine 
Arts and native school of England ; so ought this their publication to be es- 
teemed a worthy sequel and following out of an important measure. Having 
offered our opinion upon the paintings when first seen in Westminster llall, 
and on these specimens when the reduced drawings where shown in the Suf- 
folk Street Gallery ; we have now only the task of reviewing them in their 
new form of lithographed engraving, in which shape they are manifestly cal- 
culated to diffuse a knowledge of and taste for the high in Arts throughout the 
empire. The encouragement given by the State could effect little for this de- 
sirable purpose, and we therefore consider the nation to be deeply indebted to 
the publishers for the liberal and patriotic spirit which they have evinced in 
this expensive enterprise. The undertaking was worthy of a house of first 
rate standing, and we trust it will be rewarded with the success it so eminently 
deserves. 

1. 44 Caesar’s First Invasion of England,*’ by G. Armitage, comes out with 
every advantage of striking composition in this new style. “We prefer it to 
the picture. The athletic Forms Beem less exaggerated, and the strong expres- 
sion in the countenances of the warriors on both sides and their straining sinews 
tell, in forcible language, the fierceness of the struggle. 

2. The next, 44 Caractacus at Rome,” by G. F. VV^tfcs, does not, we think, 
engrave quite so well. There is a statue-like hardness in the head of the British 
Chief, and the stare of the child at bis feet, and the grotesque witch head on the 
right, are not to our mind. Most of the less distinguished parts and accessories, 
however, rlnder the whole a fine historical scene. 

3. 44 The First Trial by Jury” (C. W. Cope) is a charming piece, full of a 
jjfltvity congenial to the subject, and replete with interest. The story is ably 
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told, and the murderer, the murdered, the accuser, the jury, and the judge, and 
his priestly assessors are all excellently portrayed. 

4. “ St. Augustine preaching” (J. C. Horsley) is truh- rendered ; the 
Queen’s face rather over-sliadowed. 

5. “ Cardinal Bourcluer urging the Queen of Edward IV. to give up her 
Children from the Skgctuary” (J. L. Bell) is even more smfbdgy in the engrav- 
ing; whereas* 

G. “ The Fight for the Beacon” (II. Townsend) displays all the force of the 
original to admiration. It is a noble ^oup, of foremost academjc and anatomi- 
cal talent; kept within due bounds, and, though lull of the most energetic 
action, equally true to nature. • 9 

7. “ Una alarmed by the Fauns and Satyrs” (W. E. Frost) is tingled with a 
deep glowing bister colouring, and is a very delightful performance. • It is 
poetry, and worthy of the poet. The countenances of the Fauns and Satyrs 
admirably varied. 

8. “ Joseph of Arimathca converting the Britons” (E. T. Parris) is execut- 
ed in a dark tone, and atfords a contrast not sc? favourable to the artist as the 
great merits of his picture deserve. Age and*youth, dignity and beauty, per- 
suasion and reverence, belief and incredulity, tell in this fresco, and do honour 
to the name of the artist, whose previous performances, distinguished as they 
are in other lines, had not prepared us for so great an eifort in this new course. 

9. “ Boadicea haranguing the Iceni” (II. C. Selous) makes a grand, enthu- 
siastic, historical work, and is ably composed throughout. 

10. “ Alfred submitting his Laws to the Witan” (J. Bridges) is one of our 
especial favourites. It seems as simple and efficient as the wise laws propound- 
ed ; and the earnestness of the members of the Witan and the attentiveness of 
the spectators are happily represented. The attitudes too arc in perfect keep- 
ing, and we can readily conceive the interest of the scene, so pregnant with the 
most important consequences to the British people. 

11. “ Queen Eleanor,” (J. Severn.) The romantic and heroic act of suck- 
ing the poison from the wound of her royal husband, is a fitting conclusion to the 
series. 

Altogether, the first great step «taken by the Royal Commissioners was 
necessarily limited in operation, and it required a publication like this to spread 
a knowledge of what high Art aimed at throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. That there are inequalities* both in the treatment of subject and in 
the execution of the lithographs, is an inevitable consequence ; but we will 
ask of every candid person, and of every frieml to the cultivation of our native 
School and national taste, if such productions arc or are not calculated to do 
eminent service to both ? — Ibid . 


Finden's Royal Gallery of British Art Part XIII J. Hogarth . 

There has been a considerable lapse of time since we had the last part of 
this truly national work before us, but the delay is amply compensated for by 
the merits of the present number, which fully maintains the high character 
of the Royal Gallery. It opens with a charming engraving,* by J. Cousen, of 
Stanfield’s admirable picture of the M Day after the Wreck,” of which we 
spoke as it deserved at the time it was exhibited. The great merits of the 
painting have been well preserved in the engraving, which, we repeat, is very 
beautiful. Lee’s “ Ferry,” engraved by E. Goodall, is a delicious bit of 
sylvan scenery, in which the lights and shadows are well contrasted, while the 
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ferry-boat in the fore-ground gives life and animation to the whole. The trio 
of this part ^completed by Uwins’s splendid picture, " Behold the Lamb of 
God,” well engft»ved (with an occasional darkness here and there) by J. Out- 
rim. "Altogether, is a very superb number of the Royal Gallery. — Ibid . 


III— BIOGRAPHY: 

i 

• * 

Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. XL 

II Colburn. 


The memoirs in this volume relate to the second Mary, wife of William IIL, 
and to her sister and successor, Anne. The abilities of the former, and the 
weaknesses of the latter, are fuKy displayed, and the filial perfidy of both as 
fully illustrated. Mary is set much higher for talent than the ordinary esti- 
mate ; and, on the contrary, her moral qualities are depreciated. During the 
six years that she was Queen Regnant, owing to the frequent and long absences 
of her husband in his campaigns, it may truly be said that the principal weight 
of governing fell to her share : and also that she was more capable of fulfilling 
the task than the belligerent and narrow-minded Dutchman to whom she was 
united, of whom the writer says : 

“ William could make repartees, which were not only rude, but brutal, to the 
queen ; neither was his truth. unsullied ; but he possessed considerable shrewd- 
ness, and was a man of few words.” 


The quarrels of the sisters form a leading feature in the narrative, and near- 
ly all the domestic and family scenes are of an equally disagreeable nature : 

M The queen took up her residence at Hampton -Court permanently, for the 
summer, m the commencement of J uly. The manner of life led there by her 
and her spouse is dimly Vemembered by tradition. When the king used to 
walk with her across the halls and courts of that antique palace, he never gave 
the queen his arm, but hung on hers, and the difference of their size and sta- 
: .ture almost provoked risibility. The king every day seemed to grow smaller 
and leaner beneath the pressure of the cares which his three Crowns had brought 
him ; while Mary, luxuriating in heV native air, and the pleasures of her Eng- 
lish palaces, seemed to increase in bulk every hour. She took a great deal of 
exercise, but did not try abstinence as a means of reducing her tendency to 
obesity. She used to promenade, at a great pace, up and down the long straight 
walk, under the wall of Hampton-Court, nearly opposite to the Toy. As her 
majesty was attended by her Dutch maids of honour, or English ladies natura- 
lized in Holland, the common people who gazed on their foreign garb and mien 
named this promenade, ‘ Frow*-walkj it is now deeply shadowed with enormous 
elms and chesnuts, the frogs from the neighbouring Thames, to which it slants, 
occasionally choosing to recreate themselves there ; and the name of Frow-walk 
is now lost in that of Frog-walk. 

“ The pleasures of the Dutch monarch were not of a sociable kind ; he nei- 
ther loved the English nor English manners, but preferred Dutch smoking-par- 
ties, with closed doors, guar<led from all approach by foreign soldiers, with 
-taeB in their mouths, and partisans grasped in their hands. The daily routine 
fthe life of William and Mary is only preserved in squibs and lampoons; 
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among those manuscripts, detestable as they are in construction and metre, 
some lost traits arc found. 

* Hampton -Court Life in 1689. 

* Man and wife are all one, in ilesh and intone, 

•From hence you may guess what they m<*ui : 

The queen drinks chocolate, to make the king fat ; 

The king hunts, to make the queen lean. 

Mr. Dean says grace, with a reverend face, 

“ Make rooml” cries Sir Thomas Dup^a ; 

Then Bentinck up-locks hit king in a box; 

And you see him no more until supper . 1 

“ This supper took pl^ce at half-past nine ; by half-past ten, royalty and the 
royal household were snoring. If queen Mary had to write a letter or despatch 
at eleven at night, she could not keep her eyes open. The regal dinner-hour 
was half-past one, or two at the latest, and breakfast was at an hour virtuously 
early. • 

“ Queen Mary, like every one descended from lord chancellor Clarendon, 
with the exception, perhaps, of her uncle, llenry, earl of Clarendon, indulged 
in eating rather more than did her good ; her enemies accused her of liking 
strong potations. The elegance of her figure was injured by a tendency to 
rapid increase, on which the satires &nd lampoons of her political opponents did 
not fail to dwell ; she was scarcely twenty-eight years of age when she became 
queen of England, but her nymph-like beauty of face and form was amplified 
into the comeliness of a tall, stout woman. 

“ Among the valuable collections of colonel Braddyll, at Conishead Priory, 
Lancashire, was preserved a very fine miniature of William III., delicately exe- 
cuted in pen and ink etching. It is a small oval, laid on a back-ground of white 
satin, surrounded with a wreath of laurel embroidered in outline tracery in his 
royal consort’s hair, surmounted with the crown-royal. The frame is of wood, 
curiously carved and gilded, and at the foot is a circular medallion, radiated 
and enclosed in the ribbon of the garter, containing also, under a fair crystal, 
queen Mary's hair, which is of a pale brown colour, and of an extremely fine 
and silky texture. At the back of the picture, queer* Mary has inscribed, on a 
slip of vellum, with her own hand — ‘My hairc, cut off March y® 5 th, 1688.' . 
Under the royal autograph, is written. 4 Queen Mary’s hair and writing.’ 

The princess Anne was, at this time, living dependent on the bounty of her ■ 
sister and brother-in-law, at Hampton- Court. Here she was treated, it is true, 
as princess, but was forced to owe to them^the supply of the very bread she ate 
at their table. Her retirement from. Whitehall to Hampton- Court, for her 
accouchement, must have token place in June, 1689." 

A good deal of the most novel information is derived from Tracts in the 
British Museum, by Lewis Jenkins, who belonged to the household of Anne ; 
and the account of the upbringing of her son, the poor boy-duke of Glouces- 
ter, his treatment by female attendants, governesses, and tutors, his precocious 
character, and the importance attached to his position, whilst (is physical 
ailments forbade the expectation of long life, especially under the mistaken 
discipline and medical treatment to which he was subjected, — all these matters 
possess a curious interest, and their details show how much the destinies of 
nations and of their rulers may depend on “ trifles light as air.’* 

Mary’s extreme fondness for her husband, warmly evinced in her letters 
to him during the Irish war against her father, and her own selfishness, are 
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desctibed as having swallowed up all her other natural affections. Her enmity 
to her father was not only seen in her rebellion, but in the destruction after- 
wards of his partisans and friends. Of her mother she was never known to 
make filial mentioft ^ Towards her sister her conduct was tyrannical and 
cruel. Her uncle Clarendon and other near relatives she persecuted. She 
waxed fat, and died young ; and few could love or pity her. 

The great political bearings of the period are too generally known to tempt 
us into extract or discussion. They wefc filled with falsehood, intrigue, vacil- 
lation, conspiracy, imminent changes from day to day, as prospects varied, of 
continued revolutionary or Jacobiter ascendancy. The turn of the balance 
hung upon the merest contingencies. 

Wd may, however, in order to illustrate the work, select a few extracts re- 
lating to the hopeful heir of the throne, the son of Anne, doomed like her 
sister to have no son succeeding, as if their own ingratitude to their pare'nt was 
to bear its punishment in this world. The liaison between William and Eli- 
zabeth Yilliers, was another retribution on the head of Mary. But to our 
extracts : 

44 The young heir of England, at this period, began to occupy the attention of 
his aunt, the queen, in a greater degree than heretofore. The princess Anne 
continued to reside at Berkeley House, as* her town residence, while her boy 
usually inhabited Catnpden House, close to Kensington Palace. The princess 
had suits of apartments at Campden House for her own use, therefore it is 
evident that she occasionally resided with her son, although the entree at Ken- 
sington Palace, open to him, was for ever barred to her. All the provisions for 
his table were sent daily from Berkeley House ; these consisted of plain joints 
of meat, to which an apple-pie was added as desert, but he was never permitted 
to eat confectionary. The predilection all young children take for the glitter 
and clatter of military movements, was eagerly fostered by his attendants, as an 
early indication of love of war ; and to cultivate this virtuous propensity to the 
height, he was indulged with warlike toys in profusion, miniature cannon, 
swords, and trumpets, and, more than all? with a little regiment of urchins 
about his own age. 

44 The princess Anne, finding her son afflicted with the ague, in 1694, sent 
for Mr. Sentiman, an apothecary, and required him * to give her a prescription 
approved of by her uncle Charles II.,’ for, her royal hignness said, 4 it cured 
every kind of ague.’ Mr. Sentiman had the recipe for the nostrum, which was 
a mixture of brandy and saffron ; it made the poor child excessively ill, but 
did not cure him. Her royal highness had a great ambition to have her young 
son elected a knight of the garter, and soon afterwards sent him to visit the 
queen and king William with a blue band passed over his shoulder, to put them 
in mind that there was a blue ribbon vacant by the death of the duke of Ha- 
milton. Queen Mary received her young visitor, but did not take the hint 
respecting the coveted garter, which she gave to the duke of Shrewsbury as a 
reward for having, after much political coquetry, agreed to become her secre- 
tary of state The queen bestowed on her little nephew a gift much more con- 
sonant to his years ; this was a beautiful bird, but it appears that the child had 
been rendered, either by his mother or his governess, expectant and ambitious 
of the blue ribbon ; he therefore rejected tne bird, and very calmly said, 4 that 
he would not rob her majesty of it. 

44 The poor little princely as evidently afflicted with hydrocephalus, or water 
on the brain, a complaint that often carries to the grave whole families of pro- 
tt&singr infants. Such was, no doubt, the disease that desolated the nursery of 
the princess Anne ; very little was known regarding it by the faculty at that 
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period. The symptoms arc clearly traced, by the duke’s attendant, Lewis Jen- 
kins, who says, 4 The duke of Gloucester’s head was very long and large, inso- 
much that his hat was big enough for most men, which made it difficult to fit 
his head with a peruke ;* a peruke for an infant born inyoftily 1689 !-*-it was 
then only Easter, 1694? The unfortunate child with this enormous head, is, 
nevertheless, described in glowing terms by his flattering attendant. After la- 
menting the difficulties of fitting the poor babe with a periwig, because the doc- 
tors kept a blister in the nape of his neck, he continues, 4 The face of the young 
duke of Gloucester was Oval, and ususflly glowed with a fresh colour, his body 
easy, his arms finely hung, his chest full, his legs proportionable to his body, 
made him appear very charming ; turning out his toes as if he had really been 
taught to do so. I measured him, and found his height was three* feet four 
inches. Although he was active and lively, yet he could not go up and* down 
stairs without help, nor r^iise himself when down/ How any child could be 
active and lively, in such a pitiable state, passes the comprehension of every one 
but Lewis Jenkins? 4 People concluded it was occasioned by the over care of 
the ladies. The prince of Denmark, who was a very good-natured pleasant 
man, would often rally them about it ; and Dr. Ratciifie, in his accustomed 
manner, spoke very bluntly to Mrs. Lewcn, his sub-governcss, about it/ 

44 The young prince was chiefly managed by his governess, lady Fitzharding, 
lord Fitzharding, master of the horse to the princess his mother, and Mrs. 
Lewen, the Kingston Quakeress, his wet-nurse, had likewise great authority 
in his household.” * 

Whilst they did everything on earth to spoil him, liis father took it into his 
head to make him hardy, and beat the poor invalid to force him to walk and 
run, when his heavy brain, seized with vertigo, brought him fainting to the 
ground : 44 when ever and anon, the suffering child craved the assistance of two 
persons to lead him on each side, especially when he went up and down stairs, 
his demand of support was treated as mere idle whim. Doubtless, the move- 
ment of the water, at such times, gave him vertigo ; but the prince of Den- 
mark was either advised to treat the child’s caution of retaining assistance near 
him under his agonizing infirmity tfs an effeminate caprice, or he had worked 
his temper up to violence. The princess shut herself up with her little son for 
more than an hour, trying to reason with him that it was improper to be led up 
aud down stairs at the age of more than five years : she led him into the mid- 
dle of the room, and told him 4 to walk, as she was sure he could do so/ lie 
obstinately refused to stir, without being led by, at least, oue person. The 
princess then took a birch rod, aud gave it 9 to prince George, who repeatedly 
slashed his son with it, in vain ; at last, by dint of severe strokes, the torture 
made him run alone. 

44 The little invalid, who had never before felt the disgrace and pain of cor- 
poral punishment, ever after walked up and down stairs without requiring aid. 
The whole circumstance was revolting ; for the difficulty is in general to keep' 
a child of such age from perpetually friskiqg, in the exuberance of # his animal 
spirits. Great, indeed, must have been the agony and confusion of .the young 
prince’s head, before this natural vivacity could be extinguished ; nor could the 
struggle, induced by cruelty, have been likely to strengthen him, but, on the 
contrary, it would have greatly inflamed and aggravated a malady like hydro- 
cephalus. * * * 

44 Mr. ffratt, one of the chaplains of the princess, was his preceptor. 4 After 
due consultation with the prince, her husband, the princess Anne considered 
that it was time that their heir should assume his masculine attire, seeing how. 
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active he was, and that his stiff-bodied coats were very troublesome to him in 
his military amusements (Tor nothing but battles, sieges, drums, and warlike 
talcs afforded him recreation) ; the princess and prince of Denmark therefore 
ordered my lady fiv^harding, his governess, to put him into male habiliments, 
which was accordingly done on Easter-day.* Does the reader wish to 
know the costume *of the heir of Great Britain, on Easter-day, 1694 ? His 
Buit was white camlet, with loops and buttons of silver thread. He wore 
stiff stays under his waistcoat, which hurt him — no wonder ! Whereupon, Mr. 
Hughes, the lit Jle. duke’s tailor, was sent‘for, and the duke of Gloucester order- 
ed a band of urchins from the boys’ regiment, which he termed his horse-guards, 
to punish the tailor for making the stiff stays that hurt him. The punishment 
was to be*put on the wooden horse, which stood in the presence-chamber at 
Campden House, this horse being placed there for the torment of military 
offenders. Now, tailor Hughes had never been at Campden House, and knew 
none of its customs ; and when he found himself surrounded by a mob of small 
imps in mimic soldiers* gear, all trying, as far as they could reach, to pull and 
push him towards the instrument of punishment, the poor Welchman was not a 
little scared, deeming them freakfcsli fairies, very malignly disposed towards him. 
At last, Lewis Jenkins, the usher, came to the rescue of his countryman. An 
explanation was then entered into, and the W elch tailor was set at liberty, after 
he nad promised to amend all that was amiss in the stiff stays of his little highness. 

“ The young duke had a mighty fancy to, be prince of Wales, and often asked 
Jenkins, ‘Why he was not so?' The question was perplexing, since the 
princess Anne had solemnly charged lady Fitzharding, and all her son’s atten- 
dants, never to make any allusion to his grandfather, king James II., or to the 
unfortunate prince of Wales, her brother ; her child was not to know that they 
existed. Lewis Jenkins told him, 4 It was not impossible but that, one day, he 
might be prince of Wales ; and if he ever were, he hoped he would make him 
his Welch interpreter.* ” 

The death of Mary made a considerable alteration in the position of Anne 
and her child. Still how puerile and absurd was the course adopted towards 
the latter, till he sank into an early grave ! f — Ibid. 


The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of 
England , from the Earliest Times till the Reign of King George 
IV. By John, Lord Campbell Third Series. Vols. VI. and 
VII. Murray. 

These volumes conclude a work which will take its place in our libraries as 
one of the most brilliant and valuable contributions to the literature of the pre- 
sent day. The noble author makes sundry apologies in his preface — for the 
wide extent of his labours — for retracing ground already trodden with ability 
-—and lastly, for the u familiar and colloquial style” with which he has touch- 
ed the lighter parts of his admirably chosen subject. But his excuses are 
superfluous : a large compass was essential to a faithful execution of his task ; 
a copious accession of new materials called for a new hand to mould them 
into narrative ; and the cheerful, gossipping, informal manner of the story- 
telling is a charm, not a fault, — interspersed as it is with elaborate criticisms 
where the subject craves for them, anu not betraying the writer into rash judg- 
ments or careless marshalling or statement of facts. 
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The new materials of which the author has had the advantage in the com- 
position of these volumes consist principally of M the whole of Lord Lough- 
borough’s papers,” communicated by Lord Rosslyn, his representative— many 
original letters of Lord Erskine — and (for the life of Lort^fildon) the contribu- 
tion by Sir Robert Peel of all the letters which passed between him and Lord 
Eldon from thayear *822, when Sir Robert became Secretary for the Home 
Department, we hasten to introduce the reader to the characters aud scenes 
so vividly reproduced iif these voluntes, and so eminently worthy of repro- 
duction : — and will confine ourselves in the present noti<ye to the life of Alex- 
ander Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough ; who in Janugfy 1793, 
after many a disappointment, reached, by no honourable road, the culminating 
point of his ambition, thejjosses&iou of the Great Seal — being the first Scotch- 
man who had attained that dignity. 

The career of Wedderburn was one of professional, but still more of political, 
adventure — that of a man whose daring was equal to his capacity, possessed of 
all the bold and dexterous qualities by which, through adverse circumstances, 
in stormy times, and amidst hosts of rivals, characters of a hardy stamp, cool- 
headed, and unincumbered with a too sensitive probity, push their way to the 
high places of the world. He was # of good extraction — of what the French 
call u une famille de robe,” or descended, like the Hopes and Dundases, from 
a line of jurists. Ilis mother was equally celebrated for the care of her children 
and for her poultry ; and the first recorded adventure of young Wedderburn was 
his bold provocation of a turkey-cock and his riarrow escape from the enraged 
bird. 

“When he was between three and four years old, having provoked a fierce 
Turkey cock, by hallooing to him, — 

Bubbly dock, your wife is a witch, 

And she is going to be^ burnt with a barrel of pitch, — 

the animal flew at the child, laid him fiat on the ground, and seemed disposed 
to peck his eyes out, when he was saved by his nurse* who rushed in to the 
rescue with a broom in her hand. A young lad, then acting in the family as 
assistant to the gardener, having witnessed this scene, and many years after- 
wards, when passing through London, having been carried into the Court of 
Chancery to see Lord Loughborough in all his glory, instead of being, as was 
expected, overwhelmed with admiration and awe, — after he had coolly contem- 
plated him for some time, at length exclaimed, ‘ Weel ! YVecl! he may be a 
great man noo, but I miud fine he was aince sair hadden doon by his mither’s 
bubbly jock !* ” 

At an early age Wedderburn was sent to the University of Edinburgh ; 
where he not only became socially the friend, but was admitted to the intel- 
lectual intimacy of Robertson, Hume, and ^kdam Smith. Robertsop predicted 
his future eminence. Having been destined to the bar, he commenced his 
legal studies at the University ; and it was there that he “ laid in the chief 
stock of law on which he traded,” says Lord Campbell, “ for the rest of his 
days.” It has been stated by Lord Brougham, that Wedderburn had no 
thought of trying his fortune in England until his well-known quarrel with 
Lockhart ; — but this his present biographer proves to be a mistake. The 
notion had been conceived much earlier — but was rudely discountenanced by 
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Hume Campbell, a friend of his father, who even pronounced Alexander “ a 
hopeless dunce,” and suggested that he should be sent to sea or that a com- 
mission in the armv should be procured for him. This might have daunted a 
kss confident spirBv but young Wedderburn possessed in abundance what 
JJacon calls the ch V f quality for civil business and advancement. He made 
an experimental trip to London 5 and it is curious to see in what the youn<r 
Scotsman of those days thought, or found, that the principal difficulty of suc“ 
ceeding in Engjand consisted-— • • r J 

“ ? h ® chie / obstacles dreaded was his defective knowledge and vicious nro- 
nunciatiqo of the vernacular tongue? Although he could wnte English, as well 
as Latin, with tolerable purity, in common conversation he was otten reduced 
to great emban-assment from not being sure that he knew how to express him- 
self properly about the most trifling matters ; and he could easily perceive that, 
notwithstanding the politeness of the Englishmen he met, they had great diffi- 
culty in commanding their gravity when he spoke in the native accent of the 
Canongatc, and still more when he rashly attempted to imitate them, and came 
out with the jargon called 1 High English.’ ” 


In 1753 he entered the Inner Temple, but was not called to the English 
bar until four years later. During the interval he lived in Edinburgh ; prac- 
tised at the Scotch bar ; distinguished himself as an orator in the General 
Assembly (particularly by his speech in defence of David Hume) • was a 
prominent member of the Poker Club (aptly so termed, as it was expressly 
formed to stir up national discontent)— also of another institution called the 
Select Society ; and being eager at that period for literary as well as le*al 
renown, he became editor of the original Edinburgh Review, a half-yearly 
periodical Started by the last-named association,— but which, bavin* incurred 
the hostility of the fanatical clergy, was discontinued after the secontf number 
The preface to the first number was written by the future chancellor,— as weli 
as a review of a work upon the rudiments of the Greek tongue. The parti- 
culars related of the meetings of the Select Society are singular' and interest- 
ing. We find Adam Smith presiding at their second meeting and proposing 
for debate the question, “Whether bounties on the exportation of corn be 
advantageous ?” But neither Smith nor Hume ever took part in the discus- 
sions of the society, although frequently present at its meetings. In the list of 
questions commonly debated we find the following : “ Whether an union with 

Ireland would be advantageous to Gleat Britain ?” — and this odd one “ Whe- 
ther a Foundling Hospital erected at Edinburgh and supported by a tax upon 
old bachelors would tend to the prosperity of Scotland ?” The history of the 
Select Society is given in detail. Lord Campbell tells us that it fell ack and 
eventually died of an insane ambition to “ change the spoken lan»ua*e of 
the country that is to say, to drop the Scottish dialect and accent° and 
“ speak as.well as write English.” .The witty gibes of Charles Townsend were 
the origin of this strange movement : to which a further impulse was given by 
old Sheridan (father of Richard Brinsley),— “ who came to Edinburgh to deliver 
lectures on elocution ; and, speaking with a strong Irish brogue, undertook to 
teach all the delicacies of English intonation.” The anxiety of Wedderburn to 
leave his Scottish accent behind him when he went to settle in England was 
extreme. He was Sheridan’s most zealous pupil ; and we find him subse- 
quently, in London, not only availing hirMelf of the lectures of the same 
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preceptor, but, oddly enough, taking lessons in elocution from another Irishman, 
the celebrated player Macklin. Lord Campbell, however, observes,— 

“ It is very doubtful whether Garrick or Kemble would have succeeded 
better than the two Hibernians. — We must likewise recollect that they •intro- 
duced their pupil to their histrionic associates, and that h</becamo a frequenter 
of the Green-Room, Vhere he could advantageously practised some of the rules 
they had laid down foi*him. Through these means the effect of Wedder burn’s 
eloquence ceasea to be at all impaired by pronunciation ; and his vicious manner 
became polished and impressive. Bux still there never lfowejjl from him a 
natural stream of eloquence ; he always seemed studying how he could give 
most cffect^o his expressions, and, unless when he was occasionally impassioned, 
his manner was precise and affected. While his transformation was arall events 
gratifying to his vanity, there may be some doubt how far it was the foundation, 
as is generally supposed, qf his good fortune ; for his old schoolfellow Harry 
Dundas, who took no thought about such things, and ever continued to talk as 
broad Scotch as when they were under the discipline of Mr. Barclay at Dalkeith, 
was listened to with equal favour in the House of Commons, and enjoyed more 
power and influence in the State — having been for many years king of Scotland, 
and guiding with the younger Pitt the destinies of the empire.” 

Wedderbum was not very particular about either the directness or the 
cleanliness of the paths which he took to advancement. He canvassed for 
briefs ; but not having law enough to enable him to dispense with the lever 
of politics, he became a partizan of Lord Bute, and by his influence made his 
way into the House of Commons. In 1763 he donned the silk gown ; and 
in the same year, impudently violating all professional rules and usages, he 
suddenly thrust himself into the place vacated by Sir Fletcher Norton upon the 
Northern Circuit. But he succeeded better in Chancery and in the House of 
Commons than as a Nisi-Prius lawyer. Wheeling suddenly round, he became 
a flaming patriot ; and espoused the cause of Wilkes with that affected impe- 
tuosity which in the outeet of his life masked the calculating shrewdness of his 
character : displaying on this popular ground a power of eloquence of which it 
is to be regretted that we have now no proofs but the recorded opinions of 
some of his most eminent cotemporarie9. Wedderburn, indeed, promised at 
this time to prove a formidable rival to.the great demagogue and mountebank 
of the day. On vacating the Tory borough of Richmond, he received the 
honours of political martyrdom at the Thatched House Tavern. How he 
figured there is thus described : — • 

“ They drank his health with three times three, under the title of * The 
Steward of the Chii/tern Hundreds and he made a very inflammatory 
reply, denouncing in no measured terms the usurpation of the rights of the 
people by their own representatives, and concluding with this oath of abjuration 
suitably taken by him on reciving an office from the Crown, for which he had 
vacated his seat, 1 1 do from my soul denounce, detest, and abjure as^ unconsti- 
tutional and illegal, that damnable doctrine 'and position, that a resolution of 
the House of Commons can make, alter, suspend, abrogate, or annihilate the 
law of the land.’ Whereupon he kissed the bottle. Various other toasts were 
given to testify the attachment of the meeting to the cause which Wedderburn 
had so nobly defended ; such as— ‘ The rights of the electors !’ ‘ The law of the 
land !’ * The immortal memory of Lord Chief Justice Holt!’— all introduced by 
speeches eulogizing the new patriot’s exertions and his sacrifices. It is said 
that Wilkes himself became a little jealous of this * North Briton,* for though 
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not much of a Wilkitc, he would not like to have been superseded as the most 
notorious public man of the day ” 

Wedderburn continued to be a most consistent and active champion of the 
people* until the time came for deserting them to advantage. He panegyrized 
the liberty of the prdss ; sided with America ; clamoured for the rights of 
juries ; acted the fart of liberal and demagogue to admiration ; all the while 
having his eye notoriously fixed upon the Solicitor-Generalship ~for which, in 
the fulness of time* he ratted to Lord Nqrth in the most shameless manner : — 

44 Great was* the public indignation when the result was known ; and this must 
be confessed to be one of the most flagrant cases of ratting recorded in our party 
annals. *ffhere not only was no change in the Government, but there was no 
change of circumstances or of policy, — and a solitary patriot was to cross the 
floor of the House of Commons that he might support the measures which he had 
been so loudly condemning. His own saying was nofa in everybody’s mouth : 
1 Bit by the tarantula of Opposition, he is cured by the music of the Court.’ 
Perhaps there was nothing mono cutting than Lord Camden’s remark in send- 
ing the intelligence to Lord Chatham : 4 1 am not surprised, but grieved.* ” 

Here is a picture of the parliamentary embarrassments of an apostate - 

44 Mr. Solicitor vacating his seat, was rc-elcctcd for Bishop’s Castle without 
opposition ; but he had before him the disagreeable prospect of walking up to 
the table between two Treasury members, his liberal associates now shunning 
him, and to slink down on the Treasury bench between Lord North and John 
Robinson. He dreaded that opposing parties, suspending their general hostility, 
would, on this occasion, interchange well understood looks, occasioned by mutual 
wonderment at his apostacy. When the time came he is said virtuously to have 
blushed, and to have appeared much distressed, till his colleague Thurlow shook 
him by the hand, and with an oath welcomed him to that side of the House 
which he ought never to have quitted. He, for some time, wore an embarrassed 
air, and when he had anything to say, he seemed to have lost all his fluency.” 

Wedderburn was now as furious an assailant of all popular principles and 
interests as before he was their loud advocate. He thundered against the 
press in Parliament and against Franklin in the Privy Council ; supported 
coercion in America ; and defended the corruptions of the pension-list with a 
bronze which even then excited astonishment. But in all these courses the 
brilliancy of his talents gilded his profligacy. The incidents of an unprincipled 
career, alternately illustrated by talents of the first order and darkened by 
tergiversation and improbity equally remarkable, form the matter of a most 
attractive story — and Lord Campbell has woven one out of them. 

The year 1780 saw Wedderburn Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and a 
peer of the realm. Here is his portrait as a common law judge 

44 As a common law judge he did not stand very high in public estimation, 
although he displayed some important qualifications for his office, and his con- 
duct was pot liable to any serious charge. He was above all suspicion of cor- 
ruption, — he was courteous, patient, and impartial,— being neither led astray 
by the influence of others, nor by ill temper, prejudice, favouritism, or caprice. 
His manner was most dignified, and from his literary stores, and his acquaint- 
ance with the world, he threw a grace over the administration of justice wnich it 
sometimes sadly wants when the presiding 4 puisne* has spent the whole of his 
tlife in drawing and arguing pleas and demurrers. By the consent of all, Lord 
Loughborough came up to the notion of a consummate magistrate when the 
cause turned entirely upon facts. These he perceived with great quickness 
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and accuracy, and in his summing up he arranged them in lucid order, and 
detailed them with admirable perspicuity as well as elegance,— so as almost 
with certainty to bring the jury to a right verdict — instead of wearying and 
perplexing them by reading over the whole of his notes of the evidence, inter- 
larding it with twaddling comments. But it was soon discovered that he was 
sadly deficient in a knowledge of the common law, and no^bonfidence was repos-* 
ed in his decisions. *I^e must have been aware of this defect himself, and if he 
had supplied i\(as he might have done) with the energy he had displayed in 
getting rid of .his Scotch accent, lie would have rivalled Mrasfield ; but he did 
not consider professional ‘ignorance a oar to the accomplishment of his ambi- 
tious projects. The Great Seal was his dream by nightf and the subject of his 
daily contemplations, and this was to be gatned— not by a reputation Jbr black- 
letter lore, but by struggling for a high station in the Ilouse of Loras, and by 
watching and improving party vicissitudes.” * 

In 1783, on the resignation of Lord Shelburne and the formation of the 
Coalition Government, Wedderburn clutched in imagination the Great Seal ; 
but he was only made First Commissioner. It was something, however, to 
touch the coveted bauble ! We come now to another phase of his many- 
coloured life, and behold him in the character of a devoted Foxite. — 

“ By degrees the Tory section of the Coalition almost entirely disappeared, 
and Loughborough became a regular, zealous, and seemingly attached Foxite, 
having no scruples about parliamentary reform or any other Whig measure. 
Strange to say, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Sheridan seem to have admitted 
him to their confidence without the slightest suspicion or misgiving, as if he had 
always been a consistent politician and they had never differed with him. lie 
was considered the leader of the Whig party in the House of Lords, and he 
had great influence respecting all their movements.” 

The Whigs at this period u took the discreditable course,” as Lord Camp- 
bell fairly acknowledges, “of opposing Mr. Pitt’s measure for a free trade 
between England and Ireland : but we cannot be surprised to find Wedderburn, 
although the friend anck pupil of Adam Smith, supporting them, and support- 
ing them violently. Lord Campbell says, “ he fears he was now speaking 
against his better judgment, for he had learned better principles from David 
Hume and Adam Smith, and from the debates of the Select Society.” 

In 1788 the Great Seal again glittered close to Wedderburn's eyes, — but 
again he was doomed to disappointment. This was the period of the illness of 
George the Third. Mr. Fox was in Italy. Lord Campbell is justified in 
saying that he throws “a flood of new Hght” upon the transactions of this 
juncture, — at which Lord Loughborough as the adviser of the Prince (through 
the medium of his private secretary, Mr. J. W. Payne) played clandestinely a 
singular and audacious part. He pressed upon tlife Prince of Wales “ to 
supersede the jurisdiction of Parliament, and by his own authority to place 
himself upon the throne during his father’s lifetime. The following extracts, 
one from a letter of Lord Loughborough tp Payne, the other frorp a private 
memorandum of his Lordship, reveal the * nature of the coup d 9 elat medi- 
tated:— 

“ I consider that there are but three possible events in immediate expecta- 
tion : — an ambiguous state of the king's disorder ; an evidently decided state ; 
or a sudden termination, which can be looked for only in one way ; for an 
entire and speedy recovery seems to be beyond the reach of any reasonable 
hope. In tne first two cases, it is the result of my most deliberate judgment 
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that the administration of government is as directly cast upon the heir apparent 
as the right to the crown is, in the last case. All are alike the act of God, and 
the law of England knows no interval in which there can be an interregnum ; — 
but holding, as I do, the principle of right to be as distinct and plain in the 
extraordinary, as it unquestionably is in the ordinary case of a demise, it must 
be allowed that ther£ would be some material difference in effect. No prece- 
dent can be found Except one little known, and in times Where both the frame 
of the government and the manners of the age were so little similar to what 
they now are, thatjta would be of no authority. In a case, therefore, supposed 
to be new, men would be for a moment Uncertain by what rule they were to be 
guided, and upon a Opposition of an ambiguous state of the disorder, great 
industry would be used to prolong the state of suspense. Every appearance of 
favourable intervals would be magnified, and the apprehension of a change 
would be studiously excited to prevent the public opinion from attaching itself 
to the apparent acting power. To oppose this, great spirit and steadiness would 
be necessary ; but I have no doubt that the only measure would be, to assort 
that authority which no other person has a right to assume, and which, with an 
united royal family, no opposition would be able to thwart.” 

The memorandum, written in pencil, is as follows : — 

” Upon the supposition of a state of disorder without prospect of recovery or 
of a speedy extinction, the principle of the P.’s conduct is perfectly clear. The 
administration of government devolves to him of right. He is bound by every 
duty to assume it, and bis character would be lessened in the public estimation 
if he took it oh any other ground but right, or on any sort of compromise. The 
authority of Parliament, as the great council of the nation, would be interposed 
not to confer, but to declare the right. The mode of proceeding which occurs 
to my mind is, that in a very short time II. R. 11. should signify his intention 
to act by directing a meeting of the Privy Council, where he should declare his 
intention to take upon himself the care of the State, and should at the same 
time signify his desire to have the advice of Parliament, and order it by a pro- 
clamation to meet early for despatch of business. That done, he should direct 
the several Ministers to attend him with the public business of their offices. 
It is of vast importance in the outset, that he should appear to act entirely of 
himself, and in the conferences he must necessarily have, not to consult, but to 
listen and direct. Though the measure of assembling the Council should not be 
consulted upon, but decided in his own breast, it ought to be communicated to 
a few persons who may be trusted, a sh6rt time before it takes place ; and it 
will deserve consideration whether it might not be expedient very speedily after 
this measure, in order to mark distinctly the assumption of government, to 
direct such persons — at least in one’or two instances — to be added to what is 
called the Cabinet, a9 he thinks proper. By making a determination to act of 
himself, and by cautiously avoiding to raise strong fear or strong hope, but 
keeping men’s minds in expectation of what may arise out of his reserve, and in 
a^persuasion of his general candour, he will find all men equally observant 

The return of Mr. Fox from Italy dispersed such dreams as these. Wed- 
derburn, However, seemed still oil the eve of attaining the summit of his 
desires ; but fortune had still some tricks to play him. Just as Queen Mab 
had installed him first Chancellor under the Regency, the recovery of the 
king again blasted his hopes. His chagrin may be conceived as he had 
all but appointed his secretary, nominated Ids purse-bearer, and disposed of 
several legal offices and church preferments ! Crooked as his path was, it led 
to the Chancellorship at last. The French Revolution broke up the Whig 
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party ; and Lord Loughborough, revolting at the head of the alarmist section, 
possessed himself of the prize to which he had dedicated life aud immolated 
character. The quotation was as rife as it was apposite — 

Thou hast it now — 

— and I fear 
Thou play’d’st most foully for it 

The authonpbserves— 

“No political embarrassment — no visitation from Heaven — now frustrated 
his hopes, — and on the 28th day of January, 1793, at Bpekin^liam Palace, the 
Great Seal was actually delivered into hif hands by George III. Carrying it 
home in his coach, he exultingly showed it to Lady Loughborough, though he 
afterwards declared he was still a little afraid that he might awake and find 
that he had once more been deluded by a pleasing dream. He never acknow- 
ledged to others the farther truth, that a few days’ possession showed to him 
the utter worthlessness of the object for which he had made such exertions and 
such sacrifices.” • 

To the vulgar opinions on the subject of worldly success as it is influenced 
by moral worth, by all that passes under the general name of honesty, the 
fortunes of Alexander Wedderburn give a flat practical contradiction. Wholly 
destitute of principle, he made himself Lord High Chancellor of England. By 
honesty he might, it is true, with tlfe talents which he possessed, have attained 
great eminence : — the fact and certainty, however, is, that by craft, hollowness 
and improbity he reached the highest civil dignity attainable by a British sub- 
ject. The history of such a man appears at a superficial view to be of bad 
example. It would be so undoubtedly if high station were infallibly happiness, 
— if power were true prosperity — if there wanted nothing but wealth, eminence 
and temporal glory to constitute 'the real felicity of a human being. Lord 
Campbell speculates on what Loughborough might have achieved had he been 
as upright as he was tbe contrary, — had he in 1771 resisted the enticements 
of Lord North, or had he subsequently adhered to the Tories instead of 
coalescing with Mr. Fox. He might have been Chancellor in either case ; 
but he could not have been more in either. The truth and the deep moral 
lies in the following reflection : — 

“ At all events, what was this bauble, accompanied with reproaches of 
treachery, and tbe suspicions and mistrust and equivocal looks of his new 
friends, compared to the esteem of good nlen and the self-respect which he 
sacrificed to obtain it ?” 

Then, was ever a fall more undignified ? Did ever great man appear so 
little as did Lord Chancellor Loughborough at what the author calls the “ sad 
catastrophe*’ of his life, — the moment when he surrendered the Great Seal 
into the hands of the recovered monarch, who received it with words of 
courtesy on his lips, but undisguised satisfaction triumphing in his eye ? All 
sense of dignity seemed extinguished in this unhappy favourite of fortune. 
He persisted in attending the cabinet after he ceased to be Chancellor, — and 
imposed upon Lord Sidmouth the painful necessity of writing him a letter of 
formal dismissal from the king’s councils. Nor was this all : his retirement 
was to a villa with no charm to recommend it but its neighbourhood 'to a court 
where he was the sovereign’s scorn and the courtier’s jest. He dangled after 
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royalty at Windsor, and tottered after it to Weymouth, — made happy by a 
smile from a terrace and exulting in a command to a dinner. 

The day before his death he dined with the King and Queen at Frogmore. 
When^the news of the event was brought to George the Third, the monarch 
exclaimed — u Then h? has not left a greater knave behind him in my domi- 
nions.” This was W edderburn’s epitaph by a royal author ! — Athenaeum . 


i— A - 

Sketch of La Fayette . 

[From the Girondists.] 

The Marquis dc La Fayette was a patrician, possessor of an immense for- 
tune, and allied through his wife, daughter of the Due d’Ayen, with the 
greatest families of the court. Born at Chavaignac in Auvergne on the Gth 
of September, 1757, married af sixteen years of age, a precocious instinct of 
renown drove him in 1777 from his own country. It was at the period of 
the war of Independence in America, the name of Washington resounded 
throughout the two continents. A youth dreamed the same destiny for 
himself in the delights of the effeminate court of Louis 15th, that youth 
was La Fayette. He privately fitted ouf two vessels with arms and provi- 
sions and arrived at Boston. Washington hailed him as he would have 
hailed the open succour of France. It was France without its flag. La 
Fayette and the young officers who followed him assured him of the secret 
wishes of a great people for the independence of the new world. The 
American employed M. de La Fayette in this long war, the least of whose 
skirmishes assumed in traversing the seas, the importance of a great battle. 
The American war, more remarkable for its results than its campaigns, 
was more fitted to form republicans than warriors. * 

M. de La Fayette joined in it with heroism and devotion : he acquired 
the friendship of Washington. A French name was written by him on 
the baptismal register of a trans-atlantic nation. This name came back to 
France like the echo of liberty and glory. That popularity which seizes 
on all that is brilliant, was accorded to La Fayette on his return to his 
native land, and quite intoxicated the young hero. Opinion adopted him, 
the opera applauded him, actresses crowned him ; the queen smiled upon 
him, the king created him a general ; Franklin made him a citizen, and 
national enthusiasm elevated him into its idol. This excess of public esti- 
mation decided his life. La Fayette found this popularity so sweet that 
he could not consent to lose it. Applause however is by no means glory, 
and subsequently he deserved that which he acquired. He gave to demo- 
cracy that of which it was worthy, honesty. 

On the 1 14th of July M. de La Fayette was ready for elevation on the 
shields of the bourgeoisie of Paris. A frondeur of the court, a revolu- 
tionist of high family, an aristocrat by birth, a democrat in principles, 
l^diant with military renown acquired beyond seas, he united in his own 
person many qualities for rallying round him a civic militia, and for be- 
‘Oftming the natural chief for an army of citizens. His American glory 
ihone forth brilliantly in Paris. Distance increases every reputation — his 
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was immense ; it comprised and eclipsed all ; Necker, Mirabeau, the Due 
d’Orleans, the three most popular men in Paris, — all 
Paled their ineffectual fires 

before La Fayette, whose name was the nation’s for three years. Supreme 
arbiter, he carried f into the Assembly his authority asfcpmnmudant of the 
national guaril ; lus authority, as an influential member of the Assembly. 
Of these twoaonjoined titles he made a real dictatorship of opinion. As 
an orator he was of slight consideration ; his gentle stylfc though witty and 
keen, had nothing of that firm and electric manner w^ich strikes the senses, 
makes tha heart vibrate, and communicates its vigour and effects to all who 
listen. Elegant as the language of a drawing room and overwhelmed in 
the mazes of diplomatic intrigues, he spoke of liberty in court phrases. 
The only jparliamentary*act of M. La Fayette was a proclamation of the 
rights of man , which was adopted by the National Assembly. This deca- 
logue of free men formed in the forests of Africa, contained more meta- 
physical phrases than sound policy. It applied as ill to an old society, as 
the nudity of the savage to the complicated wants of civilized man : but it 
had the merit of placing man bare for the moment, and, by showing him 
what he was and what he was not, of setting him on the discovery of the 
real value of his duties and his rights. It was the cry of the revolt of 
nature against all tyrannies. This cry was destined to crumble into dust 
an old world used up in servitude, and to produce another new and breath- 
ing. It was to La Fayette’s honour that he first proposed it. 

The federation of 1790 was the apogee of M de La Fayette! on that 
day he surpassed both king and assembly. The nation armed and reflec- 
tive was there in person, and he commanded it ; he could have done every 
thing and attempted nothing ; the misfortune of that man was in his situ- 
ation. A man of transition, his life passed between two ideas ; if he had* 
had but one he could*have been master of the destinies of his country. 
The monarchy or the republic wefe alike in his hand, he had but to open it 
wide, he only half opened it, and it was only a semi-liberty that issued from 
it. In inspiring the country with a desire for a republic, he defended a con- 
stitution and a throne. His principles and his conduct were in opposition ; 
he was honest and yet seemed to betray ; whilst he struggled with regret 
from duty to the monarchy, his heart was in the republic. Protector of 
the throne he was at the same time its* bugbear. One life can only be 
devoted to one cause. Monarchy and republicanism had the same esteem, 
the same wrongs in his mind, and he served for and against both. He 
died without having seen either of them triumphant, but he died virtuous 
and popular. He had beside his private virtues, a public virtue which will 
ever be a pardon to his faults, and immortality to his name ; he had before 
all, more than all, and after all, the feeling, constancy and moderation of 
the Revolution. 

Such was the man and such the army on which reposed the executive 
power, the safety of Paris, the constitutional throne, and the life of the 
king. 

He * He He He He He He * * • * 
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La Fayette attacked and his power re-assumed. 

The Assembly was informed tliat one of the aides-de-camp of M. de La 
Fayette, sent by him on his own responsibility, and previous to any orders 
in the 'Assembly, was in the power of the people, who accused M. de La 
Fayette and his st^ff of treason ; and messengers were sent to free him. 

The aide-de-camp entered the chamber and announced the object of his 
mission ; the Assembly gave a second order sanctioning that of M. de La 
Fayette, and he departed. Barnave, who perceived in the popular irrita- 
tion against La Fayette a fresh peril, hastened to mount the tribune ; and 
although up to that period he had c been opposed to the popular general, 
he yet gefierously, or adroitly, defended him against the suspicions of the 
people, who were ready to abandon him. It was said that for some days 
past, Lameth and Barnave, in succeeding Mirabcau in the Asseipbly, felt, 
like himself, the necessity of some secret intelligence with this remnant of 
the monarchy. Much was said of secret relations between Barnave and the 
king, of a planned flight, of concealed measures ; but these rumours, accre- 
dited by La Fayette himself in his Memoirs, had not then burst forth ; 
and even at this present period they are doubtful. “ The object which 
ought to occupy us,” said Barnave, “is to re-establish the confidence in 
him to whom it belongs. There is a man against whom popular movement 
would fain create distrust, that I firmly believe is undeserved ; let us throw 
ourselves between this distrust and the people. We must have a con- 
centrated, a central force, an arm to act, when we have but one single 
head to reflect. M. De La Fayette since the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, has evinced the opinions and the conduct of a good citizen. It is 
absolutely necessary that he should retain his credit with the nation. 
Force is necessary at Paris, but tranquillity is equally so. It is you, 
who must direct this force.” These words of Barnave were voted to be 
the text of the proclamation. At this moment information was brought 
that M. de Cazales, the orator of the c6U droit , was in the hands of the 
people, and exposed to the greatest danger at the Tuilleries. 

Six commissioners were appointed to go to his succour, and they 
conducted him to the chamber. lie mounted the tribune, irritated at once 
against the people from whose violence he had just escaped, and against 
the king, who had abandoned his partisans without giving them any 
timely information. 9 

“ I have narrowly escaped being torn in pieces by the people,” cried he ; 
“ and without the assistance of the national guard, who displayed so much 
attachment for me.” At these v brds which indicated the pretensions to 
personal popularity lurking in th§ mind of the royalist orator, the assem- 
bly «ave marked signs of disapprobation, and, the c6t6 guache murmured 
loudly. ”, I do not speak for myself,” returned Cazales, ” but for the 
common interest. I will willingly sacrifice my petty existence, and this 
sacrifice has long ago been made ; but it is important to the whole empire 
that your sittings be undisturbed by any popular tumult in the critical 
state of affairs at present, and in consequence I second all the measures for 
preserving order and tranquillity that have just been proposed.” At 
length on the motion of several members, the assembly aecided, that in 
the king’s absence, all power should be immediately put in execution by 
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the ministers without any further sanction or acceptance. The Assembly 
seized on the dictatorship with a prompt and firm grasp, and declared 
themselves permanent. 

Whilst the Assembly, by the rights alike of prudence and .neces- 
sity, seized on the supreme power, M. de La Fayqjtte cast himself with 
calm audaqty amidst the people, to grasp again, at the peril of his life, 
the confidercpe thafc he had lost. The first impulse of the people 
would naturplfy be to massacre the perfidious general, who had answered 
Toir the safe custody* of the king with his life, mi(f had yet suffered 
him to escape. La Fayette saw his peril, and, by braving, averted the 
tempest. # One of the first to learn the* king’s flight from his idficers> he 
hurried to the Tuilleries, where he found the mayor of Paris, Bailly, and 
the president of the Assembly, Beauharnois. Bailly and Beauharnois 
lamented the number of hours that must be lost in the pursuit before the 
Assembly could be convoked, and the decrees executed. " It is your 
opinion,” asked La Fayette, “ that the arrtsst of the king, and the royal 
family is absolutely essential to the public safety, and can alone preserve us 
from civil war?” “ No doubt can be entertained of that,” returned the 
mayor and the president. “ Well then I take on myself all the responsi- 
bility of this arrest,” returned La Fayette, and he instantly wrote an order 
to all the national guards and cifizens to arrest the king. This was also 
a dictatorship, and the most personal of all dictatorships, that a single 
man, taking the place of the Assembly and the whole nation, thus assumed. 
He, on his private authority and the right of his civic foresight, struck at 
the liberty and perhaps at the life of the lawful ruler of the nation. This 
order led Louis 16th to the scaffold, for it restored to the people the 
victim who had escaped their clutches. “ Fortunately for him,” he writes 
in his memoirs, after the atrocities committed on these august victims^ 
" fortunately -for hin^ their arrest was not owing to his orders but to the 
accident of being recognised by/i post master, and to their ill-arrange- 
ments.” Thus the citizen ordered that which the man trembled to see 
fulfilled ; and tardy sensibility protested against patriotism. 

Quitting the ^ferneries, La Fayette went to the H6tel de Ville, on horse- 
back. The quays were crowded with persons whose anger vented itself in 
reproaches against him which he supported with the utmost apparent sere- 
nity. On his arrival at the place de Gr£vc, almost unattended, he found 
the Duke d’Aumont, one of his officers, in the hands of the populace, who 
were on the point of massacring him ; and he instantly mingled with the 
crowd, who were astonished at his audacity, and rescued the Duke 
d’Aumont. He thus recovered by courage the dominion, which he would 
have lost (and with it his life) had he hesitated. 

Why do you complain ?” he asked of the crowd. “ Does not every 
citizen gain 20 sou9 by the suppression of the civil list ?” “ If you call the 
flight of the king a misfortune, by what name would you then denominate a 
counter revolution that would deprive you of liberty?” He again quitted 
the H6tel de Ville with an escort, and directed his steps with more confi- 
dence towards the Assembly. As he entered the chamber, Camus, near 
whom he seated himself, rose indignantly : " No uniforms he^e,” cried 

he ; “in this place we should behold neither arms nor uniforms.” Several 

K 
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members of tlie left side rose with Camus, exclaiming to La Fayette, 
“ Quit the chamber’* ! and dismissing with a gesture the intimidated gene- 
ral. Other members, friends of La Fayette, collected round him and sought 
to silepce the threatening vociferations of Camus. M. de La Fayette at 
last obtained a hearing at the bar. After uttering two or three common 
places about liberty and the people, he proposed that Ms de Gcuvian, his 
second in command, to whom the guard of the Tuilleries Jjtad been en- 
trusted, should be examined by the Assembly. “ I will atisvyer for this 
officer,” said he ; “ pnd take upon myself the responsibility.” M. de 
Gouvian was heard, aild affirmed that all the outlets from the palace had 
been strictf y guarded, and that the king could not have escaped by any of 
the doors. This statement was confirmed by M. Bailly, the mayor of 
Paris. The intendant of the civil list, M. de Laporte, “ appeared, to pre- 
sent to the Assembly the manifesto the king had left for his people. lie 
was asked, “ How did you receive it ?” “ The king,” replied M. de 

Laporte, “ had left it sealed, with a letter for me.” “ Read this letter,” 
said a member. “ No, no,” exclaimed the Assembly, “ it is a confidential 
letter, we have no right to read it.” They equally refused to unseal a 
letter for the queen that had been left on her table. The generosity of 
the nation, even in this moment, predominated over their irritation. 

The king’s manifesto was read amidst much laughter and loud mur- 
murs. 

“ Frenchmen,” said the king in this address to his people, “ so long as 
I hoped to behold public happiness and tranquillity restored by the mea- 
sures concerted by myself and the Assembly, no sacrifice was too great ; 
calumnies, insult, injury, even the loss of liberty, — I have suffered all 
without a murmur. But now that I behold the kingdom destroyed, pro- 
perty violated, personal safety compromised, anarchy in every part of my 
dominions,'.? feel it my duty to lay before my subjects the motives for my 
conduct. In the month of July, 1789, I did not fear to trust myself 
among the inhabitants of Paris On the 5 th and 6 th of October although 
outraged in my own palace, and a witness of the impunity wkh which all sorts 
of crimes were committed, I would not, quit France, lest I sflould be the cause 
of civil war. I came to reside in the Tuilleries, deprived of almost the neces- 
saries of life : my body guard was torn from me, and many of these faithful 
gentlemen were massacred under mv very eyes. The most shameful calumnies 
have been heaped upon the faithful and devoted wife, who participates in my 
affection for the people, and who has generously taken her share of all 
the sacrifices I have made for them. Convocation of the States-General, 
double representation granted to the third estate (le tiers (ft at), re-union of 
the orders, sacrifice of the 20th June. I have done all this for the nation ; 
and all these sacrifices have been lost, misinterpreted, turned against me. I 
hayn been "detained as a prisoner in my own palace ; instead of guards, 
ja$pri have been imposed on me. I have been rendered responsible for a 
government that has been torn from my grasp. Though charged to 
preserve the dignity of France in relation to foreign powers, I have been 
deprived of the right of declaring peace or war. Your constitution is a 
perpetual "contradiction between the titles with which it invests me and the 
functions it denies me. I am only the responsible chief of anarchy, and the 
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seditious power of the clubs wrests from you the power you have wrested 
from me. Frenchmen, was this the result you looked for from your regene- 
ration ? Your attachment to your king was wont to be reckoned amongst 
your virtues ; this attachment is now changed into hatred, and homege into 
insult. From M. Necker down to the lowest of the#rabble, every one has 
been king,V^cept the king himself. Threats have been*held out of depriv- 
ing the kingo^ this Jmpty title, and of shutting up the queen in a convent. 
In the nights of October, when it w^is proposed to the Assembly to go and 
protect the king by its presence, they declared thakfft wa$ beneath their 
dignity to # do so. The king’s aunts liavp been arrested, when from religi- 
ous motives they wished to journey ot Home. My conscience has been 
equally outraged ; even my roligious principles have been constrained s 
when after my illness I # wished to go to St. Cloud to complete my convales- 
cence, it was feared that I was going to this flsidcnce to perform my pious 
duties with priests who had not taken the oaths, my horses were unhar- 
nessed, and I was compelled by force to return to the Tuillcries. M. de 
La Fayette himself could not ensure obedience to the law, or the respect 
due to the king. I have been forced to send away the very priests of my 
chapels, and even the ad\ iser of my conscience. In such a situation, all 
that is left me is to appeal to the justice and affection of my people, to 
take refuge from the attacks of the factious and the oppression of the 
Assembly and the clubs, in a town of my kingdom, and to resolve there, 
in perfect freedom, on the modifications the constitution requires ; of the 
restoration of our holy religion ; of the strengthening of the royal power, 
and the consolidation of true liberty .” 

The Assembly 'who had several times interrupted the reading of this 
manifesto by bursts of laughter or murmurs of indignation, proceeded 
with disdain to the order of the day, and received the oaths gf the, 
generals employed at Paris. Numerous deputations from Paris and the 
neighbouring departments came successively to the bar to assure the 
Assembly that it would ever be considered as the rallying point by all good 
citizens. 

The same evening the clubs of tlje Cordeliers and the Jacobins caused 
the motions of the king’s dethronement to be placarded about. The club of 
the Cordeliers declared in one of its placards that every citizen who belonged 
to it had sworn individually to poignard the tyrants. Marat, one of its 
members, published and distributed in Paris an incendiary proclamation. 
" People,” said he, " behold the loyalty, the honour, the religion of kings. 
Remember Henry III. and the Duke de Guise : at the same table as his 
enemy did Henry receive the sacrament, and swear on the same altar eter- 
nal friendship ; scarcely had he quitted the temple than he distributed 
poignards to his followers, summoned the Duke to his cabinet, and there 
beheld him fall pierced with wounds. Trust then to the oaths princes ! 
On the morning of the 19tb, Louis the 16th laughed at his oath, and 
enjoyed beforehand the alarm his flight would cost you. The Austrian 
woman has seduced La Fayette last night. Louis the 16th, disguised in a 
priest’s robe, fled with the dauphine, his wife, his brother and all the 
family. He now laughs at the folly of the Parisians, and ere long he will 
swim in their blood. ‘ Citizens, this escape has been long prepared by the 
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traitors of the National Assembly. You are on the brink of ruin ; hasten 
to provide for your safety. Instantly choose a dictator ; let your choice 
fall on the citizen who has up to the present displayed most zeal, activity, 
and intelligence ; and do all he bids you do to strike at your foes ; this is the 
time to lop off the heads of Bailly, La Fayette, all scoundrels of the staff, all 
the traitors of the Assembly. A tribune, a military tribune, or ymuarc lost for 
ever without hope. At present I have done all that wafc in the power of man 
to save you. If you neglect this last pi t qce of advice, I have nh more to say to 
you, and take my farewell of you for ever. Louis 1 6 th at the head of his 
satellites will besiege you in Paris, and the friend of the people will have 
a burniugtpile (four ardent) for his tomb, but his last sigh shall be exert- 
ed for -his country, for liberty, and for you. ,, 

*********** 


Desmoulinf attack on La Fayette. 

At the same moment Camille Desmoulins was thus satirically apostro- 
phising La Fayette, the first idol of the revolution : — " Liberator of two 
worlds, flower of Janissaries, Phoenix of Alquazils, Major Don Quizottc, of 
Capet, and the two chambers, constellation of the white horse,* my voice is 
too weak to raise itself above the clamour of your thirty thousand spies, 
and as many more your satellites, above the noise of your four hundred 
drums, and your cannons loaded with grape. I had till now misre- 
presented your more than jpyal highness through the allusions 

of Barnave, Lameth, and Dupont. It was after them that I denounced 
you to the eighty-three departments, as an ambitious man who only 
cared for parade, a slave of the court similar to those marshals of 
the league to whom revolt has given the baton , and, who, looking 
*upon themselves as bastards, were desirous of becoming legitimate ; but 
all of a sudden you embrace each other and proclaim yourselves mu- 
tually fathers of your country! You say to the nation 'confide in us ; 
we are the Cincinnati, the Washingtons, the Aristides.* Which of these 
two testimonies are we to believe ? Foolish people ! The Parisians are 
like those Athenians to whom Demosthenes said, * Shall you always re- 
semble those athletes who struck in one place cover it with their hand, — 
Struck in another place they place^ their hand there, and thus always occu- 
pied with the blows they receive, do not know either how to strike, or 
defend themselves 1* They are beginning to doubt whether Louis 16th 
could be perjured since he is at Yarcnnes. I think I see the same great 
eyes open when they shall see La Fayette open the gates of the capital to 
despotism and aristocracy. May I be deceived in my conjectures, for I 
am going from Paris, as Camillus, my patron, departed from an ungrateful 
country, washing it every kind of prosperity. I have no occasion to have 
been an emperor like Diocletian to know that the fine lettuces of Salernum, 
which are far superior to the empire of the East, are quite equal to the gay 
scarf which a municipal authority wears, and the uneasiness which a Jaco- 
bin journalist returns to his home in the evening, fearing always lest he 


* La Fayette rede a favorite white horse on public occasions. 
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should fall into an ambuscade of the cut-throats of the general. For me it 
was not to establish two chambers that I first mounted the tricolour 
cockade !” 

* * * * * * * 


La Fayette in retirement . 

An example dt this moment occurred. La Fayette resftned the command 
of the national guard iifto the hands of the council goijpil of»the commune. 
At this meeting blazed the last faint spark of popular favour. After he 
had quitted the chamber a deliberation was held as to what mar k of grati- 
tude and regard the city of Paris should offer him. The general addressed 
a farewell letter to the civic force, and affected to believe that the formation 
of the constitution was fhe era of the Revolution, and reduced him like 
Washington to the rank of a simple citizen of a free country. “ The time 
of revolution,” said he, in this letter, “/has given place to a regular 
organisation, owing to the liberty and prosperity it assures us. I feel it is 
now my duty to my country to return unreservedly into her hands all the 
force and influence with which 1 was entrusted for her defence during the 
tempests that convulsed her — such is my only ambition. Beware how you 
believe,” added he in conclusion, “ that every species of despotism is 
extinct!” And he then proceeded to point out some of those perils and 
excesses into which liberty might fall at her first outset. 

This letter was received by the national guard with an enthusiasm rather 
feigned than sincere. They wished to strike a last blow against the facti- 
ous by adhering to the principles of their general, and voted to him a sword 
forged from the bolts of the Bastille, and a marble statue of Washington. 
La Fayette hastened to enjoy this premature triumph, and resign™] the 
dictatorship at the moment when a dictatorship was most nec£35iify to his 
country. On his retirement to his estates in Auvergne, he received the 
deputations of the national guard, who brought him the proces verbal of 
the debate : “ You behold me once more amidst" the scenes where I was 

born,” said he, “ I shall not again guit them save to defend and confirm 
our new formed liberty should it be menaced.” 

The different opinions of parties followed him in his retirement. “ Now,” 
said the Journal de la Revolution , “ that the hero of two worlds has 
played out his part at Paris, we are curious to know if the ex-general has 
done more harm than good to the Revolution. In order to solve the pro- 
blem, let us examine his acts. We shall first see that the founder of 
American liberty does not dare comply with the wishes of the people in 
Europe, until he had asked permission from the monarch. Wc shall see 
that he grew pale at the sight of the Parisian army on its road to Ver- 
sailles, — alike deceiving the people and the king ; to the one he said, 9 1 
deliver the king into your power/ to the other, ‘ I bring you my army/ 
We should have seen him return to Paris, dragging in his train those 
brave citizens who were alone guilty of having sought to destroy the keep 
of Vincennes as they destroyed the Bastille, their hands bound behind their 
backs. We see him on the morrow of the journte deepoignardel touch the 
hands of those whom he had denounced to public indignation yesterday. 
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Ami now we behold him quit the cause of liberty, by a decree which he 
himself had solicited, and disappear for a moment in Auvergne to rc-appear 
on our frontiers. Yet he has done us some service, let us acknowledge it. 
We oiye to him to have accustomed our national guards to go through the 
civic and religious ceremonies ; to bear the fatigue of the morning drill in 
the Champs Ehystes ; to take patriotic oaths and to giv£ supped. Let us 
then bid him adieu ! La Fayette, to consummate th^ greatest revolution a 
nation ever attempted, we required a leader whose mind was oa an equality 
with so great an evl%at. We accepted you ; the pliability of your features, 
your studied orations^ your premeditated axioms — all those productions of 
art that mature disavows, secmecl suspicious to the more clear-sighted 
patriots. The boldest of them followed you, tore the mask from your 
visage, and cried — * Citizens, this hero is but a cqurtier, this sage but an 
impostor.’ Now, thanks to you. the revolution can no longer bite, you 
have cut the lion’s claws ; the people is more formidable to its conductors ; 
they have re-assumed the whip and spur, and you fly. Let civic crowns 
strew your paths, though we remain ; but where shall we find a Brutus ?” 
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ORDER COLEOPTERA. LINNJEUS. 

Dynastes (Ciialcosoma) Atlas. 

(Plate ) 

Tribe. Lamellicornes, Latreille . 

Family. Dymastid^e, MacLeay. 

Criifftis. Dymastes MacLeay . Scurabeeus ? Latreille Geotrupes, 
Fabricius (Subgenus*: Clialcosoma, Hope.) 

Species. — Dynastes : coppery black ; the thorax with three horns, the 
control one very short ; the head with a long ascending horn, with a 
tooth in the middle . Length of* the body without the horn of the 
head, 3J inches . 

This is one of the most extraordfnary species 6f the great Scurabaei of 
Linnaeus. The specimen here figured was purchased by the late Mr. Trunstal, 
from the cabinet of a Dutch governor in the East Indies, with other rare 
species figured in this work. At the period of the first publication of this 
work it was considered unique, and was regarded as an inhabitant of the is- 
land of Amboyna, in the East Indies. Linnaeus, Frabicus, Madame Merian, 
and Margrave, give South America as the locality of the insect described in 
the works* of the two former authors, under the name of Scarabaeus Atlas, 
whilst Swammerdam and Edwards, who are both referred to by Linnaeus, give 
Japan and Borneo as its habitat . 

That the East Indies is the real locality of the insect here represented, is 
rendered most probable from the circumstance of several other and very closely 
allied species, being found in that part of the world. . Such are the Scarabaeus 
Caucasus, Fabr . (described from an East Indiau specimen in the British 
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Museum, and regarded by Oliver and Jablonsky, as a variety of Atlas ;) 
Scarabaeus Charon, Oliv. ; the Javanese Scarabaeus Hector, Dejean ; Dynas- 
tes Hesperus, Erickson , from the island of Luzon ; and Dynastes Jephthah , 
of MacLeatfa (in the collection of the^Entomological Society. It is true that 
the chief distinction among these species are found in tli,e size of the horns of 
the head, 8^d thorax, and in the teeth, or serration of thfe hinder part of the 
horn of the lieUd ; buU it is equally true, that we are by no means furnished 
with sufficiently* accurate data for ascertaining the extentfof variation in the 
cornuted Scarabiea in thfs respect, and we are therefore i*y no means enabled 
to regard these as satisfactory species. 

Indeed m *he volume of the Naturalist’s Library devoted to exotic Coleop- 
tera, we have an original figure of an insect, with the name of Atlas attached, 
in which the horn of the head has a double series of serratures from the base 
to the apex, and which was brought from Rangoon ; and in the Fabrican 
description this horn is stated to be tridentate, the anterior teeth being the 
strongest. 

As it is however most probable, that some, at least, of the above-mentioned 
species are distinct, it is convenient to regard these insects as forming a distinct 
subgenus, characterized not only by the peculiar structure of the horns, and the 
polished surface of the body, but by the variations in the structure of the 
mouth. 

Mr. Hope has accordingly given to them the name of Chalcosoma, in his 
Coleopterous Manual, recently published . — From Donovan's “ Insects of 
Indian 
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Abstract Report of the YJth Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Sciepce. 

(Abridged for the Picnic Magazine.) 

We continue our Abstract from the last No. 

Section B. — Chemical Science, including its application to 
Agriculture and'the Arts. 

President — Rev. W. V. Harcourt. 

Vice Presidents—Messrs. W. R. Grove, P. Pusey, Dr. L. Playfair. 
Secretaries — Prof. Solly, Messrs. R. Hunt, B. C. Brodie. 


€t On Protein and its Compounds” By Prof Mulder , of Utrecht . 

In continuation of his reseaches, showing that sulphur in some form of com- 
bination is almost always associated with protein, though contrary to the 
statement of Liebig, he can prepare it absolutely free from sulphur. Some in- 
teresting speculations on the value of protein were put forth. 

u Report on the influence of light on the growth of Plaqts? By R. 
IIcnt. He states that seeds will not germinate under the influence of light 
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separated from the chemical principle with which it is associated in the sunbeam. 
That germination being effected and the first leaves formed, light, the luminous 
rays, become essential to the plant to enable it to secrete the carbon obtained 
from the carbonic acid of the atmosphere ; and that the increased action of the 
heat rays are essential to insure the production of the reproductive elements of 
vegetable life. 

“ An experiment wi th Alcohol” Dr. Greene. This communica- 
tion went to deflscrib^jJie peculiar ebullition of alcohol": and to show that when 
any cold body, such as shot or sand, was poured into this fluid when boiling, 
it gave rise to so much agitation in it as often to occasion a large quantity of the 
alcohol to be ejected from the vessel, and thus become dangerous. 

Dr, Playfair said this phenomenon was not neyr, nor confined to alcohol, 
but that any boiling fluids iu glass vessels acted in the same manner when any 
cold body was thrown into them. 

“ On the regulation of Combustion ” By Dr. Arnott. He ex- 
plained the mode adopted by him of registering the draft in flues of stores, 
and furnaces employed in ventilating the Consumptive Hospital at Brompton. 

“ On the spaces occupied by acids , 'base and water , respectively , in 
Hydrated Salts. By Dr. Playfair and Mr. Joale. They have found 
that in salts in which sulphuric or any other acid is combined with water and a 
metallic oxide, as in the sulphate of copper, the bulk of the salt is only that of 
the water frozen into ice and the oxide, the sulphuric acid actually filling no 
space. 

Professor Whewell showed that here one body absorbed the other, 
^jaaaljgrframe entering into the body of the larger one. Professor Grove 
argueu oiF trre theory which considers matter to bo infinitely expansible and 
contractible. 


“ On different properties of the various rays of the Solar radiation on 
the Daguerrotype Plate, prepared with Iodine , Chlorine , Bromine , in 
producing , and preventing the Fixation of Mercurial Vapour” By A. 
Claudet. Having directed a camera obscura upon the sun when its disc ap- 
peared quite red, he obtained after tO seconds a black image of the sun. The 
red sun had produced no photogenic effect, had no power. He then moved the 
camera from right to left and vice versa , the sun thus passing rapidly over 5 or 
6 zones of the plate. Its passage was marked by long black bands, whilst the 
intervening spaces were white ; showing again that it was sufficient in order to 
destroy the action of the photogenic rays to let red rays pass rapidly over the 
spaces previously affected by thejn. He then took coloured glasses, and 
having impressed, on a Daguerrotype plate, the image of black lace by white 
light, he covered one half of the plate and exposed the other half to the radia- 
tion of a red glass. The mercury developed an image of the lace on the part 
which had been acted on only by the white light, and the other part which 
had afterwards received the action of the red rays remained black, the red 
glass, as befqje, had destroyed the photogenic effect. The same results were 
obtained from orange and yellow glasses. The photogenic action of the red 
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rays is 5,000 times longer than the white light, that of the orange is 500 
times longer, and that of the yellow 100. The destructive action of the red 
rays is 100 times longer than that oj white light, orange 50, and yellow 10 
times. When a plate has been exposed to the destructive action of any parti- 
cular rays,^t cannot^ be affected photogen ically by the radiation which has des- 
troyed the firsj effect : it is only sensitive to the other radiations. 


“ On Sulphate- Chloride of Copper , a new Mineral .1 By Professor 
Connell. Given to him by Mr. Brooke. It occurs small, but beautiful 
fibrous crystals, in hexagonal prisms of die rhombohedral system. Colour, 
fine blue. Lustre, vitreous. Translucency, considerable. Locality •Cornwall. 


“ On the quantity of •Electrolysis as affected by the extent of the Sec - 
tional Area of the Electrolyte .” By W. R. Grove. These are researches 
on the influence of quantity in Voltaic arrangements, both as regards the 
generating , and also the conducting portions of the circuit. The following 
is the table of experiments : — 

September 21, 25, 26, 1845. 

EXPERIMENTS ON RELATIVE SIZES OF ELECTRODES. 


tfo. of Cells 
of N. A. 
Battery in 
Series. 

No. united 
in 

quantity. 

Surface expos- 
ed of Battery 
in each plate. 

1 

Surface expos- 
ed % of Elec- 
trodes in square 
inches. 

Quantity of 
Gas in C. 1. 
per minute. 

1 

1 

8 

8 

a trace 

1 

id. 

8 

72 

i 1 «. — ** i 

2 


8 

72 

6.7 




•32 

6 




8 

5.2 





2.8 




Wire. 

0.9 

2 

4 

32 

72 

1 




64 

I -- ■ 




56 

■ft s wMm 




48 

20 




40 

20 




32 

19.4 



» 

24 

• 18.8 




16 

16 




8 

12 




1 

3.5 




Wire. 

1 


Remarks . Battery in these experiments charged with Nitric Acid sp.gr. 
139. Sulphuric Acid 1.22 or 1 +4 Water. 
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Dr. Faraday remarked on the importance of this investigation, and its 
application to the principles of electro-telegraphic communications, now that 
the discharging current was to be made^hrough the earth. 

“ On the Decorvpdsition of Water ” By Dr. Robinson. lie expected 
that heat would exalt these affinities up to a certain point, and after- 
wards that its ac^on would change character, hut found qpite the reverse. 
How then does heat^ver produce the combination ? The remark? of Davy that 
hydrogen cannot be'rhade to burn except by contact with a solid heated so as 
to be luminous , makes me conjecture that light is the agent, whioh produces 
molecular r cliange of the three volumes of mixed gasses into two of steam. 

Dnt Faraday exhibited some Diamonds, which he had received from 
M. Dumas, which had by the action of intense heat,' been converted into coke, 
and changed its electrical character ; the Diamond being an insulator, while 
coke is a conductor. 


“ On a remarkable action of Ozone , Chlorine , and Bromine upon some 
Salts of Manganese and Lead . By Prof. Sciionbein. Proving its oxidiz- 
ing powers. Upon adding ozonied air to solutions of the sulphate of chloride of 
manganese, and agitating the vessel, ozone disappears, and a hydrate of the 
peroxide of manganese is precipitated. This effect is not produced, however, 
by the action of either chlorine or bromine in the dark ; but by exposure to 
the light these elements act in a similar manner to ozone. 

It was incidentally stated that strong nitric acid is rapidly decomposed by 
muriatic acid, even at a temperature below zero, into hyptonic acid, chlorine, 
and water : whilst chlorine and hyponitrous acid are transformed into nitric acid 
and jnuriatic acid. 


€t On the precipitate caused in Sprinff and River Waters by Acetate of 
Lead” By Prof. Connell. Nearly all well and river waters yield a white 
precipitate with acetate of lead. This precipitate is rarely due to any chloride, 
as silver salts have toc0ittle action to countenance such an explanation ; and its 
ready solubility in acetic acid shows that it is not caused by sulphates, unless 
in so far as it is not dissolved by th^t acid. The ordinary course I have ascer- 
tained to be the presence of carbonate of lime ; but the remarkable fact is that 
the re-action both of the acetate and of the acetic acid even after the water has 
been boiled and filtered, so that carbonate of lime remains dissolved indepen- 
dently of the presence of carbonic acid. The waters referred to, yield carbo- 
nate of lime when evaporated after having been boiled and filtered. To 
ascertain whence this carbonate of lime has proceeded, I passed a current of 
carbonic apid through lime water till the precipitate at first formed was re-dis- 
solved, and then boiled and filtered the liquid ; but it did not affect lead salts 
to the same extent as common waters do. Neither did distilled water, which 
had been left some days in contact with finely pounded marble. 

I incline to think that the origin of the dissolved carbonate of lime is double 
decomposition between an alkaline carbonate and a soluble lime salt ; and have 
found, in all waters yielding the re-action, alkalies united to acids. The 
common water of. the town of St. Andrews contains of carbonate of lime 
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after being boiled and filtered. It contains also a trace of carbonate of 
magnesia, which substance may occasionally be, in part, the cause of the re-action 
referred to, although to a far less extet^. 

• ...I . . i — 

“ On tfa Bearings of Photography on Chemical Diifpsophy” By Mr, 
Maskelyno* To generalize the numerous results which had been obtained in 
the practice of t(je art of photography, so as to establish ^ general theory of 
photographic*action. The remarkable»changes which take; place in the various 
salts of silver when exposed to the sun’s rays were referred to in detail ; and 
the author was disposed to regard all these changes as instances of double affinity 
influenced and directed by the actinic force, to which, however, he gave a 
much wider signification than usual. The undulatory theory was examined 
in reference to these photographic changes, and a mechanical disturbance was 
supposed to be produced by a set of vibrations communicated to the prepared 
plate in the Daguerrotypc process. No new experiments were adduced except 
one which went to show that it was probable in all cases of photographic 
change where silver salts were employed, the metal was left in its pure 
metallic state. 


“ Experiments on Crystallization under extreme pressure ” ByW, S. 
Ward. With a view of determining if common salt, muriate of ammonia and 
other salts were exposed, in solution, to a pressure of 100 atmospheres ; but 
no difference in their crystallizable powers \Vere apparent. It was, therefore, 
proved, that under a pressure equal to that found in the depths of the Medi- 
terranean, no crystallization from pressure would take place. 

Mr. Ward exhibited a new Galvanometer in which the current is 
measured by the deflexion of the conducting wire being placed vertically over 
the poles of the magret is free to move, and as the current ia- mure' or less 
powerful the coil requires a greatv or less weight to bring it to its original 
position : hence the force of the current is expressed in grains instead of in 
degrees. 


(( On the preservation of Metals and Metallic Combinations from 
Oxidation , Decomposition and Injury from Marine Deposits and Incrus- 
tations” By Baron Charles Wetterstedt. Detailing the advan- 
tages which have arisen from the use of the patented process of applying what 
appeared from the statement to be a sulphuret of copper, in the form of a 
varnish, to ship’s bottoms. Numerous specimens were shown in proof of the 
protecting influence of the composition. 


“ On the coloured Glass employed in glazing the new Palm House in 
the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew .” By R. Hunt. Plants in Stove 
houses are frequently scorched by the rays of the sun, and great expen9^fiicur- 
red in fixing blinds. The object was to select a glass which should not permit 
these heat rays which are the most active in scorching the leaves of plants to 
permeate it ; and at the same time not altogether to exclude all the heat rays, 
which it was found dark green glasses did ; light being essential to the healthful 
growth of the plants. Every sample of glass was submitted to three distinct 
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sets of experiments ; 1 st, to ascertain by measuring off the coloured rays of the 
spectrum, its transparency to luminous influence ; 2 d, to ascertain the amount of 
obstruction offered to the passage of the chemical rays ; 3 d, to measure the 
amount of heat radiation which permeated each specimen. The chemical 
changes were tried *orf chloride of silver, and on papers stained with the green 
colouring matter of the leaves of the palms themselves. c The caloric influence 
was ascertained by method employed by Sir John llerscheH in his experi- 
ments on solar radiation. Tissue pape/ stretched on*a frame was smoked on 
one side by holding it over a smoky flame, and then while the spectrum was 
thrown upon it the other surface wtfs washed with strong sulphuric ether. By 
the evaporation of the ether the points of calorific* action were most easily 
obtained, as these dried off in well defined cfrcles, long before the other parts 
presented any appearance of dryness. By these meatft it was not difficult, with 
care, to ascertain exactly the conditions of the glass, as to its transparency to 
light, heat, and chemical agenty (actinism). The glass thus chosen is of a 
very pale yellow-green colour, the colour being given by oxide of copper, and 
is so transparent that scarcely any light is intercepted. In examining the 
spectral rays through it, it is found that the yellow is slightly diminished in 
intensity, and that the extent of the red rays is affected in a small degree, the 
lower edge of the ordinary red ray being cut off by it. It does not appear to 
act in any way upon the chemical principle, as spectral impressions obtained 
upon chloride of silver are the same in extent and character as those procured 
by the action of the rays which have passed ordinary white glass. This glass 
has, however, a very remarkable action upon the 11011-luminous heat-rays, the 
least refrangible calorific rays. It prevents the permeation of all that class of 
heat-rays which exists below, and in the point fixed by Sir W. llerscheH, Sir 
II. Lngleficld, and Sir J. llerscheH, as the point of maximum calorific actiou. 
its it isrto thi? class of rays that the scorching influence,^ due, there is every 
reason to conclude that the use of this gla^s will be effective in protecting the 
plants, and, at the same time, as it is unobjectionable in point of colour, and 
transparent to that principle which is necessary for the development of those 
parts of the plant which depend upon external chemical excitation, it is only 
partially so to the heat-rays, and it is opaque to those only which are the most 
injurious. The absence of the oxide of manganese commonly employed in all 
sheet glass, is insisted on, it having been found that glass, into the composition 
of which manganese enters, will, after exposure for some time to intense sun- 
light, assume a pinky hue, and any tint of this character would completely 
destroy the peculiar properties for which this glass is choseif. Melloni, in his 
investigations on radiant heat, discovered that a peculiar green glass, manufac- 
tured in Italy, obstructed nearly all the calorific rays ; we may, therefore, con- 
clude that the glass chosen is of a similar character to that employed by the 
Italian Philosopher. The tint of colour is not very different from that of the 
old crown glass ; and 'many practical men state that they find their plants 
flourish much better under this kind of glass than under the white sheet glass, 
which is now so commonly employed. 

“O * 1 tie application of Photography to copying Microscopic Objects ? 9 
By Dr. Carpenter, Numerous specimens of Dagucrrotype and other photo- 
.graphic copies of very delicate microscopic objects were exhibited. These 
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were peculiarly beautiful, and were obtained by the use of the solar microscope, 
the object being thrown on the paper or plate instead of upon the ordinary 
screen. The minute fidelity of these copies was far beyond anything which 
could be obtained by the artist ; and tne ease with which they were produced, 
particularly on photographic paper, recommended this application of the art to 
the attention of naturalists. 


“ On some Phenomena of Photography ” By C. Brooke. In the appli- 
cation of Photography to the purposes of registration, Mr. Brooke had found 
that an irrtpression made on paper, prepared with the bromide of potassium and 
nitrate of silver gradually passed away, so that at the end of 12 hours very 
little evidence ofactivic action could be detected. In preparing highly sensitive 
paper, Mr. Brooke had* found that the addition of a very small quantity of 
iodide of potassium to the solution of bromide of potassium very materially 
improved the sensibility of the preparation, j Mr. Hunt, mentioned several 
cases in which chemical compounds, wliicfi had undergone actinic change, 
restored themselves to their original condition when placed aside in the dark. 


“ On a new principle of Crystalization.” By II. Fox Talbot. If 
ordinary crystalization be observed under a miscrosoope, it will be found that 
a deposition of matter gradually takes place on all sides of the crystal. 

In addition to this accretion of particles under the force of crystalization, 
Mr. Fox Talbot considers that in some cases tension may be an incipient 
cause of crystalization. Several experiments of Sir D. Brewster, published 
some years ago, showing that natural tension might he the cause of double 
refraction, were brought forward in support of this view. The following is 
the experiment upon which Mr. Talbot rests his theory : a piece of nitrate of 
potash no larger than’a pin's head, is fused upon a piece of gluSs, and observ- 
ed under the iniscroscope with a polarizing apparatus, it then appears as one 
crystal exhibiting the most beautiful and brilliant cojours. This does not take 
place when glass or rock crystal are thus fused. It appeared therefore that 
this crystalization was not an accumulation of particles around a nucleus, but a 
species of crystalization depending on internal tension. 

(To be continued,) 


On the Theory of the Moon and on the Perturbations of the Pla- 
nets. By Sir J. W. Lubbock , Bart. Part V \ Knight Co. 
The recent discoveries of new planets are connected with a powerful and 
rapid impetus given of late years to many # departments of astronomical research. 
The labours of Hencke, Leverrier, Adams, and Hind have made us so ‘fami- 
liar with such things, that they have almost ceased to be wonders— and we 
look over the newspapers and scientific journals to learn, as a matter of course, 
what new bodies have been found, and expect the new planet almost as regu- 
larly as the new moon. The memoir at the head of this notice is a paper 
characteristic of this singular stage of astronomical science. It is one of the 
indications that the miracles of astronomy are more matters of every-day busi- 
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ness than many suppose,— and one sort of ready reckoner for keeping their 
accounts. 

All who know the process by which Leverner and Adams hunted down the 
planet when once they had got on the sc£nt oi it, must have felt that it involved 
an amount of physical pud mathematical labour which none but an ^ltellectual 
Heicules could have achieved. To find the trail of the erratic body, they set 
on it a pack oi formulae so numerous and powerful, and woiked them so hard, 
that it v as scarcely possible (we now say,) for the gamp to escape. While we 
hear of the maimer in which they dodged round the corners of the solar system 
as the hunted body neared one planet aftei another m its excentnc revolutions, 
we are convinced that so to follow this celestial chace required a strength, speed, 
and endurance of mathematical labour of the most arduous and exhausting 
description. While these most alycbtaical of the followers of Newton were 
hunting, and successfully hunting, as unknown quantities the constants which 
their predecessors found it took all their stungth and skill to use when known, 
and conquering the inverse problem the direct one to which w is the greatest 
triumph of the last century,— Sir John Lubbock was elaborating a new method 
of attacking even the lattei. Such methods are not for even the omniscience 
of reviewers to decide upon. Their merits can only be finally decided by 
those who have used them, — not even by those who can , so long as they have 
not But we do know that the astionomical world has a veiy high opinion oi 
the value of the suggestion and of the manner m which its author has present- 
ed it'- working details 

Wc should not be thanked by our leaders were we to transfer a full account 
to our columns. We tan merely explain that this is one of a series of papers 
‘On the Theory of the Moon and the Peiturbations of the Planets/ winch 
have been succinctly published m an accessible form by the same author. 
The accuracy with which astionomical calculations give for an indefinite time 
the places of tfie older planets is at present sufficient fifr all the pui poses of 
astionomy , and it is wonderful how manifest this is m the precise predictions 
of our eclipses, our tables for finding the longitude, and other similar cases 
where the value of such predictions is felt m the uses of common life. This 
result of the uninterrupted labours of Sir Isaac Newton and of his followers is 
justly regarded as one of the triumphs of human intelligence. These methods, 
however, have been found more difficult and less effective for determining the 
place at all times of comets or planets moving in highly excentnc and inclined 
orbits — a problem presenting far greater difficulty. Mr Hansen is the only 
great mathematician who has hitherto professed to give a solution of it other- 
wise than by what are called quadratures. This process is one which, even 
while sufficiently effective, is considered by the mathematician as involving 
t something of the shame of a defeat ; — though m truth it is by a high refine- 
ment of mathematical skill, that the rgst of that shame is avoided But where 
it is not fully effective there is some* of the shame and the loss of both. Sir 
John Lubbock, without any undue pretension, adds his contribution towards 
the reduction of the excentnc cases to the methods of the ordinary ones. “ If,” 
says he, “these methods possess the advantages which I ascribe to them, I 
hope the time is not distant when the perturbations of Pallas and of some of 
comets may be reduced to a tabular form but the labour required will 
pery considerable.” 
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Instead of attempting a literal development, Sir John Lubbock adopts ail 
arithmetical one, — inserts the numerical values of the elliptic constants in the 
earliest possible stage, — and, so to speak, docs the arithmetic as he goes on. 
His co-efficients are, therefore, numerical throughout. Tables of numerical co- 
efficients vre calculated for those fundamental develops rtients with which tho 
reader of Laglace is so well acquainted ; and tables of special constants are 
calculated for the plandts and several comets. By performing an arithmetical 
developemeift according # to the rules which the author has invented, not only is 
no quantity introduced which has a numerical value beneath^any given limit 
(say beneath unity in a given decimal place), but it is equally impossible ex- 
cept by numerical mistake that any quantity above that limit can he omitted. 
By the use of tables, not only is labour saved, but the use of figures affords an 
insurance against casual algebraical error which ordinary development cannot 
supply. Nor is it only the substitution of one chance of error for another 
the arithmetical risks must come at last, in any case. — Athenemm . 

The Electric Telegraph . 

Having been invited to view the mechanical and electrical arrangements in 
connexion with the Central Electric Telegraph Office — and received from Mr. 
Holmes, the intelligent head of the office, every facility and information — we 
conceive that some account of them cannot fail to interest our readers. 

The offices are situated at the extremity of a court leading out of the north 
side of Lothbury, opposite the Bank of England. The facade has some 
architectural pretensions ; and immediately over the entrance is an ornamented 
clock, illuminated at night, and moved by electricity. Entering, we pass into 
a large and lofty hall, with galleries running round supported by pillars. Here 
the first object that arrests attention is a map of England of colossal dimensions, 
placed on the wall opposite the entrance, — and covered by a jet-work of red 
lines showing the telegraphic compiunication at present existing between the 
metropolis and different towns in the kingdom. Under the galleries at each 
end of the hall are two long counters, over which ate the names of the various 
places to which messages can be sent. Behind the counter are stationed clerks 
whose business it is to receive the message,— enter it in a form which will be 
presently described, — and pass it to another set of clerks who transmit it by 
machinery to the galleries above. Adjoining these are a series of rooms cori-‘ 
taining the electro-magnetic telegraphs of Messrs. Wheatstone and Cooke. 
They are placed on desks— and before them are seated the clerks whose pro- 
vince it is to work the apparatus. Each apartment is provided with an electrical 
clock showing true London railway time— which, as our readers know, is 
observed throughout the departments. 

The wires are brought into the underground portion of the building by 
means of nine tubes — each tube containing nine wires. They ase subdivided 
as follows: 27 come from the North-Western Railway, 9 from the Eastern 
Counties, 9 from the South-Eastern, 9 from the South-Western, 9 from the 
Strand Branch Office and Windsor, 9 from the Admiralty, and 9 are spare to 
meet casualties. — The Admiralty have now an uninterrupted communication 
between their offices in Whitehall and the Dock-yards at Portsmouth ; for 
which accommodation they pay 1,200/. a-year to the company.-— On a level 
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with the rooms in which the wires are received are several long and narrow 
chambers devoted to the batteries. Of these there are 108 — each battery 
consisting of 24 plates. Sand moistened by sulphuric acid and water is used 
as the exciting medium. The battened thus charged are found to remain 
above a month in godt^ working order. They are so numbered and arranged 
in reference to the Mres, that any defect can be immediately rectified. Each 
railway lias a division to itself ; — and thus all risk of confusion is* avoided. 

We^shall probabfy convey a better ii\pa of the proefss of transmitting mes- 
sages and obtaining replies by describing the course which would be pursued 
in the case of an individual desiring to send a message to, and /eceive an 
answer fro§i, Liverpool. — Proceeding to the counter above which Liverpool is 
inscribed, the message is written on a form similar to the subjoined — 

Electric Teleuraph. 

No. 

Subject 

To Station. 

From 

To 

Charges. 

X s. d. 
Message „ „ „ 

Answer „ „ „ 

Porterage „ „ „ 

Received £ s. d. Cab Hire „ „ „ 

Clerk Total X 


This form is sent up by machinery to the apartment containing the Liverpool 
telegraph, — and the clerks in charge of this immediately set the needles to 
work.* As the words of the answer are read off, a clerk writes them on a 
form similar to* the annexed ; which is then sent below* to the party waiting 
for the answer — 

1 Electric Telegraph . 

Charges. 

X s. d. 


No. 

Subject 


Message „ „ „ 

Answer „ „ „ 

Porterage „ „ „ 

Cab Hire „ „ „ 


Total X 


Prom 
Place 
Name > 
Address > 

Date 


To 


Entered 
Commenced at 
Finished at 


| by 


me 


The time occupied in the transmission of a message varies, of course, accord- 
ing to the number of words to be telegraphed. 


* We do not consider it necessary to describe the process of telegraphing ; which 
. is, we assume, known to our readers generally. 
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We were fortunate in being present when two important messages were sent 
to the office for transmission. One was from Col. Maberly, of the Post Office, 
desiring the agent at Liverpool to state whether the American mail had been 
detained — %nd if so, how long ? Thitftwas answered in 7 minutes. The other 
was from «n eminent mercantile house, anxious to know tjffe description of goods 
in a vessel just arrived at Southampton. It was answered in 1 1 minutes. 

To render th$ electric telegraph thoroughly useful, uninterrupted attendance 
is given throftghout the •night as well Us day — and it is not unfrequentljT made 
use of when the mass of the population are deep in slumber. It was but a 
few uightsb ago that a message was sent frarn Manchester to this effect : — “ A 

woman named , dressed—, has left Manchester for London b^ the night 

mail train, having eloped with a man named , dressed — , and they have 

with them certain chests? [described] which are stolen. — Stop them at the 
Euston Square station.” Long before the unsuspecting couple had accom- 
plished one half of their journey, the message, announcing their criminal flight 
was in London, and a policeman was waiting at the Euston Square Terminus 
to apprehend them. 

As a means of recovering lost and stolen property and arresting thieves, the 
electric telegraph will he invaluable. Parents of marriageable children, too, 
may sleep in tranquillity — for Gretna-Green marriages will be hard to effect 
when the electric telegraph becomes general. 

We were surprised on making inquiry to find that the charges are much 
more moderate than we were led to expect from statements in the public prints 
— which set forth that the transmission of a message cost 51, How exaggerat- 
ed this is will be seen by the following charges, taken from the hooks of the 
company : — For a message not exceeding twenty words — to Berwick 12s. ; 
Birmingham 6s. 6d. ; Bristol 13s. ; Edinburgh 13s. ; Gosport 6s. 6d. ; 
Liverpool 8s. 6d. ; Manchester 8s. Gd. ; Glasgow 14s. ; Southampton 5s. 6d. ; 
Yarmouth 7s. When it is borne iifmind that the company have laid down 
2,500 miles of wire, and have upwards of 1 ,000 jnen in their employ, it 
caunot be said that the above scale of charges is exorbitant. — There are at 
present 57 clerks employed in the department of transmitting and receiving 
messages — independently of those occupied in printing communications for the 
newspapers. This department is exceedingly interesting. It is carried on in a 
Jong room communicating with the west gallery. The appearance of the words 
as printed will be best understood by the annexed fac-simile— it being only 
necessary to say that the lines form the letters,— 


The alphabet used is as follows : — A ; B ■ C D — 

E — and so on ; finis being always represented by a long # dash 

Hieroglyphical as all this may appear, the characters are read with the greatest 
ease by the parties concerned in the operation. It is carried on with wonderful 
celerity — 1,000 letters being printed each minute at stations two hundred or 
more miles apart. 

We shall attempt to describe the process — but strongly recommend our 
readers to see it in action. A slip of paper about a quarter of an inch broad 

M 
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is punched with holes at distances corresponding to the dash lines shown above 
— these holes being the letters. Two cylinders — one, for example, in London, 
the other at Manchester — are connected in the usual manner by electricity. 
Supposing it be desired by a party in London to print a message at Manches- 
ter the slip of paper isjdaced over the cylinder in London, and pressed upon 
it by means of a spfing which plays in the middle. Thus, when those portions 
of the paper which present uo holes appear, the contact As broken ; where the 
holes ^nre presented:, contact is made and accordingly, the curr^pt of electri- 
city will be conveyed or broken to the cylinder at Manchester precisely in the 
same ratio as it is received from the cylinder in London. Over the cylinder in 
Manchester is wound a sheet of paper dipped in a solution of prussiate of 
potash*and sulphuric acid ; which enables to receive — and record by dark 
green lines— the strokes of electricity given out by making and breaking 
contact with the cylinder at London. There are various ingenious mechanical 
arrangements connected with the process : — which is the invention of Mr. 
Bain. r , 

It is intended to devote a portion of ^he building to the use of annual 
subscribers ; who will be accommodated with a room furnished with newspa- 
pers and telegraphic despatches of the prices of railway shares, markets, &c. 
The subscribers will also have the exclusive use of a code of private signals — 
which will enable them to communicate with their correspondents by a species 
of short-hand known only to themselves. 

This will, indeed, realize the chimerical correspondence mentioned by Strada 
in one of his Prolusions, quoted by us months ago, — and which so many cor- 
respondents of newspapers are ingeniously rediscovering from time to time ; in 
which he says, alluding to needles touched by loadstones, — “ By this means 
the friends talked together across a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts 
to one another in an instant over cities or mountains, seas or deserts.” — Athe - 
me um, ‘ • 


/Girders and Tensile Rods . 



Sir. — The Builder of to-day records a series of experiments conducted by 
Mr. Cubitt r of Thames-bank, to ascertain " the utility of the tensile rods 
sometimes applied to girders. 

The clear and intelligible manner in which these experiments are des- 
cribed, render them particularly valuable to practical men, and I am in- 
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duced to lay an abstract of them before your readers, from the fact that the 
results obtained prove the correctness of my reasoning on this subject, 
Mech. Mag., No. 1260, p. 334. My remarks at the time caused some 
discussion, .from the fact of their heii^ new. And though convinced from 
practical observation of their truth, I had no corroborative testimony to 
oiler. * * 

It is, therefore, with pleasure I extract the following from the Builder , 
which after detailing some preliminary experiments, proceeds thus : 

u The above figure is an elevation of a large cast-iron girder or beam, at the 
end of which is shown a piece of wood, AC, securely fixed. EF, is a stout rod 
(representing the position of the tensile bar,) one end turning on afentre, B, 
and the oilier end resting on a block, 1), fastened to the bottom llange'of the 
girder, at equal distance lfom the bearings.*’ 

“ Tin; object of this experiment was to show, on applying the weight, W, how 
much the distance, HI), increased, or, in other words, to what extent a tension 
bar, fixed at the points, HD, would lie stretched/’ 

41 The variation in the distance, HD, was taken by a vernier, one scale of 
which was affixed to the block, D, the other to the rod, EF.” “The height of 
the point, B, above A, (or the bottom of the beam,) was varied in the experi- 
ment.” 

“The weight, or load, was applied by means of hydraulic pressure, and the 
deflection with 18 tons was (J-lOths of an inch.” 

“ When the height of the point, B, above A, was 1 ft. 54 in., the distance 
BD, increased *038 in.” 

“ When the height of the point, B, about A, was 2 ft., the distance BD, in- 
creased 0-217 in.” 

“ When the height of the point, B, above A, was 3 ft., the distance, BD, in- 
creased *0064 in.” 

“A similar experiment was made with a cast iron beam ol* different dimen- 
sions ; the particulars and details are as follow : 

“ Length of bearings, 24 ft. 10 in. 

“ Depth of beam in middle, 1 ft. in. 

“ Ditto, at ends, 7{ in.” 

“The weight applied to the miilSle was 12 tons, thfc deflection 7-10ths of an 
inch.” 

“ When the height of the point, B, itbove A, was Jin., the distance, BD, 
increased ’0382 in.” 

“ When the height of the point, B, abo^e A, was 10 in., the distance, BD, 
increased *013 in.” 

“ When the height of the point, B, above A, was 1 ft. 8 in., the distance, 
BD, decreased *0145 in.’* 

“ When the height of the point, B, above A, was 2 ft. 6 in., the distance, 
BD, decreased *034 in.” 

In my remarks, (pp. 333, 334,) before alluded to, I said, 

“ With regard to the bars AE and BE, I have in a previous letter shown that 
they are not so much strained if fixed to thd beam at A and B, as the horizon- 
tal bar EF ; but lest there should be any doubt on this point, draw «AP (fig. 
3) mnoR, Eps normals to the neutral line at the points a, n, and />, and from E 
draw E/w parallel to up. Now, for a moment let us suppose n to be a solid 
abutment in the neutral axis, and the bar AF to be divided at I he point which 
coincides with it, and let the upper segment, An, be fixed at A and n, and the 
beam deflected by extraneous pressure till it assumes the curve above repre- 
sented : then because an is the natural length of fibre, and A o is a parallel fibre, 
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but by reason of the pressure reduced in length, it follows that any line joining 
the point, An, will be proportionubly reduced, and therefore compressed, and 
because the line, JO///, i* longer than tin* line, ?//>, measured on the neutral axis, 
any line joining the fixed points, n and^E, will be extended.” 

“ Hence, taking tl?e whole bar, A10, the total extension will be equal to the 
difference between, the extension and compression of the segments considered 
separately.” 

The intelligent reader will at once perceive that if the .attached at any 
point,' N above A, that the length rff compression will he increased, and 
that if the segment. A//, when applied at N exceed the segment, n E, then 
the bar will he compressed instead of excited tcnsionall), and consequently 
the bar, C AE, or as it would then be the bar, Nli, would he reduced in 
length; which is corroborated by the experiments of Mr. Cubitt, above 
quoted. 

The “Statement of experiments,” recorded in your last Number, made 
on the relative strength of caM-iron chilled and unchilled at Trane foundry, 
on July 21, and August 2d, IS 17, are fraught with piaetieal results of the 
utmost importance. For though it was always known “ that in castings of 
any variety of sections all parts cannot cool together, and therefore cannot 
contract alike;” “that those parts which become cold first have necessarily 
to resist the contraction of other parts whilst cooling ; which in some cases, 
where the difference of section of metal is very great, even passes the limits 
of tenacity, the casting when taken from the sand being found ruptured,” 
and that “in all cases of unequal cooling this must have been the effect of 
reducing the limits of elasticity, anil must therefore weaken the girder and 
lessen its power to resist extraneous pressures.” Current rot., p. 106. Yet 
it was never I believe imagined that by merely annealing the cast bar its 
power would he increased to such an extraordinary extent. L hope Mr. 
Bowman’s experiments will lead to a more extensive inquiry in this direc- 
tion, which in the cud may redeem cast jron from the had reputation which 
as a material of construction it at present bears. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c., 

\V. Dredge. 

London , It), Norfolk- street. Strand. 


Meetings of Scientific Societies . 

Elements. By Mu. IIjnd. It appears that the period of revolution of Flora 
(about three and a quarter years) is considerably shorter than that of any other 
small planet. It is also less than that of Encke's Comet, which has hitherto 
taken the lead after Mars. According to the latest and most accurate determi- 
nations of their elements, it appears probable that the small planets now have 
the following order with respect to mean distance from the suu: — Flora, Iris, 
Vesta, Ilebe, Astraia, Juno, Ceres,* Pallas. 

Letter from the Kcv. \V. K. Dawes. — Athemenm. 


Geological. — Jan. 19. — Sir II. T. De la Beche in the chair. — A paper ‘ On the 
Agate Quarries of Obcrstein,’ by W J. Hamilton, Esq., See. G. S., was read. 
The village of Obcrstein is situate in the valley of the Nnlie on the road from 
Bingen to Saarbruck, and about thirty miles from Ivreu/maoh. In the valley 
is seen the coarse red conglomerate which forms the basis of the sedimentary 
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formations of the district, but near the village overlies and laps round protrud- 
ing masses of amygdaloidal trap and porphyry. Below Kirn, it is covered by 
sandstones and blue shales which, often broken through by trap rocks, extend 
into the great basin of Mayencc; and |re there covered by the tertiary forma- 
tions in flitch organic remains are so abundant. Near ( Jherstcin, the conglo- 
merate contains veins of imperfect agate or chalcedony ot» a honey yellow or 
reddish colour* which by means of certain processes is made to assume the deep 
red of the cornelian. These, however, are not the real (quarries of the cele- 
brated OberStein agates,*whieh come fnom the hills near Idal, about tww^niles 
distant. The intervening country consists of a reddish hrnwA trap, forming 
lofty clilTsj and containing numerous vesicular cavities filled with zeolites, calc 
spars, and other mineral substances. Bcyftud Idal is a green isli-lyown trap 
rock ; sonic portions of which are softer than the others, and contain nodules 
from an inch to a foot in length, wVieli are tilled with chalcedony or agate. In 
an escarpment of this roc.lt are the real agate quarries. The smaller agates are 
solid, being completely tilled with a compact, pale ash grey chalccdouic mass. 
•The larger ones are invariably hollow: the oqjtev circumference consisting of 
layers of the same pale grey chalcedony, lined-with botryoidal mamellations, or 
imperfect <{uartz crystals. The large nodules are found compressed, llatteiicd 
out, and elongated, marking a peculiar action during the time of their formation. 
It is the outer portion of the agate which is used for ornamental purposes; and 
the workmen have learnt to change their colour, some becoming dark brown or 
chocolate, others zoned with alternate layers of black and white, or brown and 
white, like the onyx or sardonyx of antiquity, — not a lew of which seem to 
have been produced in the same way. — Ibid. 


Zoo loo ic at,. — Jan. 11. — W. Yarrell, Ksq., V.l\, in the chair. — Prof. Owen read 
a paper ‘On the Beaks and Skulls of Dinar nix, Palaptcnjx, and other large 
apparently extinct Birds of New Zealand,’ — in the course of which lie demon- 
strated that the conjecture thrown out in his second Memoir oil Dinornis, of 
the existence of two genera among the remains then under consideration, was 
now amply confirmed.* The beak of Palaptcryx is decidedly Struthious. The 
beak and skull of Di norms differ v?ry essentially from any form either recent 
or extinct. ; and were evidently of enormous proportional power. After a 
careful and detailed examination of the crania of these genera, of which most 
fortunately there are two nearly perfect examples, Prof. Owen directed the 
attention of the meeting to the cranium of a bird found in exactly the same 
state as the preceding, and under the same conditions, which bears the closest 
aflinity to the existing porphyria , — still abundant in New Zealand and parts of 
Australia. In bulk, however, it is nearly four times larger. To this form 
Prof. Owen gives the name Nolands. The fourth form which was exhibited lie 
referred to the existing genus Nestor. It was indicated by an entire upper 
mandible. The paper was illustrated by drawings; and the bones which formed 
the subject of them were exhibited on the table by the courtesy of Dr. Mantel], 
for whom they had been collected by his son, Mr. Walter Mantcll, of Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. The collection formed by Mr. Mantell — which is of much 
larger extent than any previously transmitted to this country — is .almost en- 
tirely from the volcanic sand of Waingongoro, and the bones are consequently 
in a very different condition. Many of them are as perfect as if they had just, 
been taken from the macerating tub ; and the great number which Mr. Muutell 
has succeeded in recovering will enable Prof. Owen to elaborate the structure 
of these interesting birds with a degree of completeness which could scarcely 
have been hoped for when the idea of these great relics of the gigantic bird 
race of Polynesia first dawned upon the world in 1839. Dr Mantell gave a 
lucid account of the circumstances and locality in which the remains were 
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found ; and expressed his readiness to afford an opportunity of examining the 
whole series to any members of the society, who were desirous of availing them- 
selves of his offer. — The business concluded with a short paper by Mr. L. 
lieeve, 4 On a new genus of Molluscs, w[\ich he calls FastigielLa : and continua- 
tion of Mr. Gould’s arrangement of the Frochilida: , — in which he characterized 
some new species thorn. the Cordilera of the Andes. — Ibid. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. — Feb. 1 . — J. Field, Esq., President, in the 
cliair^-Tn talcing the chair for the first o time since his election, the president 
addressed the members at considerable length ; dwelling chiefly on the intimate 
connexion between the civil and the mechanical engineers, — their dependence 
on each other — and the importance* of maintaining that union between the two 
branches of the profession that hail ever been one of the main objects of the 
Institution. He showed that originally engineering was confined to the con- 
structive or mechanical branches ; raising heavy weights, building mills, draining 
mines, and all the primitive wants of mankind. By degrees, as civilization ex- 
tended, the exigencies of the yvorhl became larger — luxuries were required 
that could only be supplied by gi eater exercise of talents and skill, — manufac- 
tories were multiplied, — manual labour could no longer sulliee — the steam- 
engine was generally employed ; and the consequence of this increase of pro- 
duction was that the roads required to be amended — rivers and canals to be im- 
proved and cut for conveying this abundance of merchandise and passengers, — 
whilst docks and harbours required extending for the reception of the shipping* 
lor the increasing export trade. These events called into being another class of 
men, who to great mechanical skill united more than ordinary theoretical 
knowledge and business habits to enable them to combine and use the powers of 
all other classes. These men were termed Civil Engineers in contra-distinction 
to Military Engineers — whose education and experience fitted them solely for 
the art of war ; anil by these men Great Britain had been placed first in the 
list of the civilizers of mankind. As the first president elected from among the 
Mechanical Engineers, he dwelt oil the immense strides made within the last 
century in the productions of the mechanic arts and in public works under the 
combined efforts of the two classes alluded to. lie then entered more minutely 
upon the subject of steam-navigation — to which he had principally devoted his 
personal attention ; ending by apologizing for occupying so much of the time 
of the meeting, by saying that he must be permitted to feel more than ordinary 
pride in being elected their president when he looked around him anil saw that 
the iissociation of six young engineers who in 1818 met occasionally to eliat over 
mechanical subjects had expanded in the course of twenty-nine years. into a 
society consisting of upwards of 600 members, and comprising within it almost 
all t lie engineers of eminence in Great Britain. 

The discussion was renewed upon Mr. iiansome's paper 4 On the manufac- 
ture of Artificial Stone — the Rev. the Dean of Westminster, Sir Ilenry De 
la Beebe, Mr. John Phillips, Dr. Garrod, Mr. Barry, and other visitors taking 
part. — Tlic following gentlemen were elected Associates : — M. Scott, P. JfcL 
Crane, T- Gundy, G. Harrison, and C. 11. Wild. — Ibid. 


Royal Institution.— Jan. 28.—' The Duke of Northumberland, President, in 
the chair. — Prof Brande, 4 On the Composition of Ether and Chloroform, and 
their Physiological Effects.’ Having given a succinct outline of the chemical 
history of ether, from the first notice of this substance in the Dispensatories of 
the 1 6th century to the present time, Prof. Brande noticed the more recent 
discovery of the nature and competition of chloroform by Dumas, Liebig, and 
other continental philosophers. The formation of these bodies was traced from 
their ultimate elements. It was shown how growing vegetables elaborate starch 
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from the carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen which they derive from the soil — how 
starch may be made to pass into sugar — and how in the process of fermentation 
sugar is converted into alcohol-how alcohol, as was experimentally demon* 
strated, is split up (as it were) into etluir and water when brought into contact 
with oil of vitriol at a particular temperature. The derivation of chloroform 
from tlie % same substance (alcohol) by means of chlorine* with the aid of a 
basic oxide, was explained. The curious relation of this liquid to the acid 
derived from \mts (from which its name originates as ^ell as the modern 
hypotheses in regard to grganic metallqjds were briefly stated, and many~<&pe- 
riments were made to demonstrate the physical and chemical properties of ether 
and chloroform. The remaining portion of Prof. Brande’s discourse was devot- 
ed to an inquiry into the physiological effects of the vapours of these substances. 
These effects were classified as being comprised in five definite and progressive 
stages : — 1. In the first stage, width is transient, the patient is exhilarated, but 
conscious of what passes before him, able to direct the motions of his limbs, and 
sensitive to pain. 2. In the second stage mental functions as well as voluntary 
movements are performed, but irregularly. The patent knows not where he 
is -is generally, but not always, ready to do, Vhat he is directed. This, ac- 
cording to Dr. Snow, who lias investigated the whole subject with great accura- 
cy, is the stage of dreams. 3. It is in the third stage that the mental functions 
and the voluntary movements become dormant, although external impressions 
may here produce involuntary action. Any pain inflicted in this stage might 
call forth a groan, but it would not be expressed by articulate words. 4. Jn 
the fourth stage no movement, besides that occasioned by the action of the 
heart and lungs, takes place. This stage is characterized by the snoring of the 
patient, which indicates him to be in a condition of absolute insensibility. 5. In 
the fifth stage, which has been witnessed only in the inferior animals, the 
breathing becomes laboured and irregular, involuntary and voluntary muscles 
are alike powerless, respiration and circulation successively cease, and death 
ensues. — llaving alluded to the psychological question whether (as, for exam- 

E le, in the 2d stage) it was possible that pain should bo felt, but not remem- 
ered afterwards, — Prof. Brande concluded by remarking that this new appli- 
cation of chloroform exhibited organic chemistry from a point* of view from 
which philosophers delighted to regard it ; — that a proof was here afforded of 
the utility of every discovery ; while the hope was encouraged that human re- 
searches m this branch of science might, ere long, l5c rewarded by obtaining 
something which, in its capability of benefiting mankind, might become in regard 
to chloroform what chloroform was to (filler. — Ibid. 

Koyaj. Institution. — Feb. 4. — The Duke of Northumberland, President, in 
the chair — * On the Fossil Footmarks of a Reptile in the Coal Formation of the 
Alleghany Mountains,’ by C. Lycll, F. R. S. — Mr. Lyeli began by observing 
that., notwithstanding the numerous remains of land plants in the carboniferous 
strata and the evidence they afford of the existence of large tracts of dry land 
(the exact position of which is often indicated by seams of coal and buried 
forests), no monuments of any air-breathing creatures had been detected in 
rocks of such high antiquity until Dr. King, in 1 844, published his account 6f 
the foot-prints of a reptile occurring in sandstone in Pennsylvania (see Silli* 
man's Journal, vol. 48, page 343. These fossil tracks were found in a stone 
quarry five miles S. E. of Greensburg and about twenty miles E. of Pittsburg, 
appearing on the under surfaces of slabs of argillaceous sandstone extracted for 
paving. They project in relief, being casts of impressions formed in a subja- 
cent layer of fine unctuous clay, and they are accompanied by numerous casts 
of cracks of various sizes, evidently produced by the drying and shrinking of 
the clayey mud. These cracks occasionally traverse the foot-prints* showing 
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that the shrinkage took place after the animal had walked over the soft mud, 
and before it had begun to dry and crack. Mr. Lyell exhibited a slab which 
he had brought from the quarries, having visited them with Dr. King ; and then 
proceeded to point out the difference between these foot-prints and those of the 
European Cheirotherjum found in Saxony and in Warwickshire aifd Cheshire, 
always in the upper* part of the New Ited Sandstone or Trias. In tnc Euro- 
pean hand-shaped foot-marks, from the form of which the animal was called by 
Kaup, Cheirothcrium, both the hind and fore feet have each five toes, and the 
size w£+hc hind foot is about five times {is large as the /ore foot. Jn the Ame- 
rican fossil the posterior foot-print is not twice as large as the anterior, and the 
number of toes is unequal, being five In the hinder and four in the anterior foot ; 
as in the European Cheirothcrium tiie fifth toe stands out nearly at a 1 ight angle 
with tl\e f$ot and somewhat resembles the human thumb. On the external side 
of all the Pennsylvanian tracks, both the larger and smaller, there is a protuber- 
ance like the rudiment of another toe. The average levgth of the hind foot is 5 J 
inches and of the fore foot 4 J. The fore and hind feet being in pairs follow each 
other very closely, there being an interval of about one inch only between them. 
Between each pair the distance h* 6 to 8 inches, and between the two parallel 
lines of tracks there is about the same distance. In the case of the English and 
German Cheirothcrium the hind and fore feet occur also in pairs, but they form 
only one row, in consequence of the animal having put its feet to the ground near- 
ly under the middle of its body, and the thumb-like toes are seen to turn to the 
right and to the left in the alternate pairs ; while in the American tracks, 
which form two parallel rows, all the thumb-like toes in one set turn to the 
right and in the other set to the left. Mr. Lyell infers, therefore, that the 
American Cheirotherium belongs to a new genus of reptilian quadrupeds 
wholly distinct from that which characterizes the triassic strata of Europe ; and 
such a generic diversity, lie observes, might have been expected in reptilian 
fossils of such different ages. The geological position of the sandstone of 
Grcensburgh is perfectly clear, being situated in the midst of the Appalachian 
coal field, having the main bed of coal, called the Pittsburg seam, a hundred 
feet above it worked in the neighbourhood, and several other scams of coal, 
at lower levels! The impressions of Lepidodendron, Sigillaria, Stigmaria, and 
other carboniferous plants, are found botli above and below the level of the 
reptilian footsteps. Mr. Lyell then adverted to some spurious fossil foot-prints 
of dogs, hoofed quadrupeds, birds, and other "creatures seen on the surface of 
ledges of a soft quartzose sandstone in the neighbourhood of Greensburg, which 
had been confounded with the fossil odes. lie pointed out the proofs that 
these had been carved by the ancient inhabitants of America, whose graves are 
seen in the vicinity ; ami that the Indian hunters had sculptured similar bird- 
tracks, together with human foot-prints, in solid limestone of the State of 
Missouri, — the true origin of which was first explained by Mr. D. D. Owen of 
Indiana. 111 To illustrate the mode of interpreting fossil foot-prints in geology, 
Mr. Lyell gave a bketch of the discovery of three distinct species of Cheiro- 
therium in Europe,— and explained how after it had been conjectured by Link 
that they might belong to gigantic Batrachians, Mr. Owen found, by examining 
the teeth and bones of reptiles of triassic age, that three different species of 
air-breathing reptiles of the Batrayhian order, referable to a new genus, 
Labyrinthoion, had existed, both in Germany and England, at that period ; 
their fossil bones indicating that they were air-breathers, and there being as 
great a disparity in size between the bones of their anterior and posterior 

* For some account of Mr. Ly ell’s observations on the Pennsylvanian Cheirotheri- 
um, see Quarterly Geological Journal , 1846, vol. 2, p. 417, and Silliman's American 
Journal, 1845, vol. 48, p, 343. 
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extremities as between the fore and hind foot-prints of the several Cheirotheria. 
To account for the sharpness of the casts of Cheirotherium on the under 
surfaces of slabs of sandstone, Mr. Lyell adverted to the manner in which he 
had seen, on the sea-beach, near Savannah in Georgia, a cloud of fine sand 
drifted b the wind filling up the foot-prints of racoons aryl opossums, which, a 
few hours'before, hjid passed along the shore after tho retreat of the tide. 
Allusion was also made to the recent foot-prints of birds called sand-pipers 
( Tringa minuta\ which Mr. Lyell saw running, in 1842, over Ihe red mud thrown 
down every tide* along the borders o£ estuaries connected with the of 
Fundy, in Nova Scotia. These consist both of impressions on thempper surfaces 
and of casts in relief on the under sides of successive layers of red mud (see 
Lyclfs 1 Travels in North America,’ vol. ii p. 166, — of which he has presented 
a specimen to the British Museum. The ancient foot-prints of morq than 
thirty species of birds found fossil* in the New lied Sandstone or Trias of the 
valley of the Connecticut river, in Massachusetts, were next stated to be analo- 
gous to these modern bird-tracks ; and the size of the largest, although they 
indicate a biped more huge than the ostrich, is exceeded in magnitude by the 
gigantic Dinornis of New Zealand, — of which* nearly the entire skeleton has 
just been found fossil by Mr. Walter Mantell. The absence hithferto of the 
bones of birds in the ancient American strata of the triassic period appears to Mr. 
Lyell quite intelligible ; for the circumstances which combine to cause foot- 
prints of sand-pipers in the recent mud of the Bay of Fundy, repeated through- 
out many superimposed layers, have no tendency to preserve any bones of the 
same birds, — and none have yet been ever observed in cutting trenches through 
the red mud, where it has been laid dry by artificial embankments and drained. 
Tn all the cases of foot-prints, both fossil and recent, and whether made by 
quadrupeds or bipeds, the lecturer insisted on the necessity of assuming that the 
creatures were air-breathers, for their weight would not have been sufficient 
under water to have made impressions so deep and distinct. The same conclu- 
sion is borne out by the evidence derived from the casts of cracks produced in 
the same strata, by shrinkage, and so generally accompanying the impressions of 
feet ; and it was remarked that similar effects of desiccation are observable in the 
recent red mud of Nov* Scotia, where thousands of acres arc drfed by the sun 
in summer, between the spring and neap tides. The ripple mark also so common 
in strata of every age, and among others in the coal measures, and New Red 
Sandstone of Germany, England, and America, exemplifies the accurate preser- 
vation of superficial markings of strata, often less prominent than those caused 
by the tread of reptiles or Targe birds.* As the discovery of three species of 
Cheirotheria was soon followed by the recognition of as many species of 
Labrynthodon, so the announcement by ]Jr. King, in 1844, of reptilian foot- 
prints in the coal strata of Pennsylvania has been followed by the news lately 
received from Germany, that in the ancient coal measures of Saarbruck, near 
Treeves, the antiquity of which is vouched for by Von Dechen, Prof. Goldfuss 
has found the skeleton of a true saurian. Dr. Falconer, after a cursory exami- 
nation of the original specimen, has stated his opinion in favour of its reptilian 
character, and although the evidence has not yet been rigorously tested by the 
most eminent comparative osteologists of Europe, Mr. Lyell believes that the 
opinion of Prof. Goldfuss and Dr. Falconer will be confirmed. Such facts 
should serve to put us on our guard againVt premature gencralizatfons found- 
ed on mere negative evidence, and caution us not to assume the present limits of 
our knowledge of the time of the first appearance of any class of beings in a fossil 
state to be identical with the date of the first creation of such beings. — Ibid. 


Archeological Institute.— Feb . 4.— rThe Dean of Westminster in the chair. 
— Mr. Tucker read a paper on the Roman remains lately discovered in Lower 
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Thames Street, consisting of the hypocaust of a sudatorium in very good pre- 
servation, and a portion of an atrium paved with small red tesserae. Mr. Tucker 
considered that these remains were those of a small bath (laconicum), attached 
to a dwelling-house. A cylindrical shaft, of apparently medieval construction, 
resting on the tessejated pavement, Bad been supposed to form 6 part of the 
building, but without reason. The Roman edifice had been, built on pfiles, many 
of which were uncovered during the excavations ; and it seemed highly probable, 
from this circumstance and from the character of the soil, that it stood immedi- 
ately*^ the banks of the Thames, the waters of which had in the course of ages 
receded. Tka spot presented interesting evidence of successive occupation 
since Roman times, and of the great height to which the debris of many centu- 
ries had raised the level of the city. Mr. Tucker’s paper was illustrated by a 
plan of thh remains contributed by Mr. Running, the Clerk of the Works ; — to 
whom 'it is mainly owing that these ruins have been saved from the destruction 
which has usually followed similar discoveries in London. 

Mr. W. Brooks exhibited a plan and gave some account of the excavations 
now in progress at Verulaniuia.; towards the expense of which the Institute 
has made a donation of 51. 

A letter was read from Mr. Ferry, the architect, respecting the screen at 
Christchurch, Hants ; from which it appeared that, notwithstanding Lord 
Malmesbury's refusal to entertain the representations of the Institute against 
the destruction of that curious relic, the committee for the repairs of the church 
were fully disposed to let it remain, and an estimate had been ordered of the 
expense of repairing it. 

Mr. J. J. Cole made a communication on the intention and use of hagios- 
copes or low-side windows in the medieval churches; his opinion being that 
prior to the introduction of sanetus-bell cots, and commonly when these were 
not erected, then at the low side window — the only real opening in the church 
except the doors— the sacristan stood, and on the elevation of the Host rang the 
sanctus bell, a is directed in the ancient constitutions. 

i 

Among the objects exhibited were several antique chessmen formed of bone, 
found at Woodperry, Oxon— considered to be of the period of the thirteenth 
century, and brought by ‘the Rev. J. Wilson. — Mr. L. Sotheby sent for inspec- 
tion the gorget, or standard of mail, said to have been worn by Ralph Neville, 
Earl of Westmoreland, who died early in the fifteenth century ; a rare Etruscan 
vase; various Roman bronze vessels; and the drum of Colonel Colepepper’s 
regiment, so distinguished by the defence of Colchester during the Civil Wars. 
—Sir W. C. Trevelyan contributed £ large collection of drawings of druidical 
remains, fonts, crosses, &c , from Britany. 

• The Secretary having announced that Members would in future have the 
privilege of introducing a friend to the monthly meetings— the chairman ad- 
journed the meeting to March 3. — Ibid. 
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It is announqpd that the astronomers of Pulkover have ascertained the ex- 
istence of a third Satellite of the Planet Uranus. 


Elements of the Asteroid Flora. — Mr. Hind has stated to the Astronomi- 
cal Society the ueriod of the revolution of Flora (about thre<%and a quarter years) 
is considerably shorter than that of any* other smaller planet. It is also ks^han 
that of Enke's Comet, which has hitherto taken the lead after Mars. Accord- 
ing to thejatest and most accurate determination of their elements, it appears 
probable, that the small planets now have the following order witiv respect to 
mean distance from the sun : — Flora, Iris, Vesta, Hebe, Astrcca, Juno,* Ceres, 
Pallas. — Atkenceum , 294h January . 

Active preparations are being made to equip the Arctic Expeditions under 
Sir James Ross and Sir Jno. Richardson, destined to proceed in search of 
Franklin. Dr. Rae will accompany Richardson. — Ibid, 5th February . 


At Cologne a Suspension Bridge is about to be thrown over the Rhine 
by French Engineers, similar to that which crosses the Danube at Often. It 
will rest on a single pillar in the middle of the stream— and is to cost 150,000 
thalers. — Ibid , 29 th January . 


The Paris papers announce the discovery in the public library of Douai, 
in a basket of old papers, supposed to be valueless, of a manuscript of 
Fenelon , in good preservation. It is a memoir relative to the Foundation of 
Seminaries. — Ibid, 19 th February . 


In Brussels the inauguration *of the Statue of the great Anatomist , 
Andre Vessale, has taken place with great ceremoniaj. — Ibid, 1 5th January . 

Archeology. — Mr. Layard’s drawings of the Antiquities discovered 
by him among the ruins of Nineveh— a portion of which, as our readers know, 
have arrived, and are placed in the BritishJVIuseum, — were, we understand, on 
Saturday last, explained by him to a numerous meeting of the trustees of that 
institution. — In Paris the Assyrian Antiquities found by M. Batta and the 
Antiquities brought from Algeria , have been arranged in the rooms pre- 
pared for their reception at the Louvre : and these collections are now exhibit- 
ing to the Parisian public every Sunday, — the other days of the week being 
reserved for students only. — Ibid. 

About twenty little Carvings in Ivory, which were discovered lyihg on some 
of the bassi -relievi brought to this country by Mr. Layard, have been added 
to the national treasures in the British Museum. They are on a small scale, 
about 4 inches by 2£ : the greater portion of them resembling Egyptian types 
rather than Assyrian, indeed with scarcely any variation they correspond with 
all other Egyptian relics that we know or. The few of Assyrian character will 
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be a greater acquisition, showing as they do the state of such art at that early 
period. They are well carved, in low relief. A series of drawings from them 
are in preparation for publication.— Ibid. 

— . 

Several important* excavations are now in progress iq the very * centre of 
the ancient Verulam : and a fund is being formed to supply the necessary 
means for carrying the works on in the proper spirit oV enquiry, and with as 
littletlelay as possible. To this fund otie Archie ©logical Institute — 
hitherto to our thinking, somewhat tardy in these matters — has given 5£. No 
great sum is required, and the project well deserves the support, of every 
archaeologist. Lord Verulam, it is understood, is willing to afford every facility 
for continuing the necessary excavations. — Ibid, \2ih February . 


Solar Spots . — Mr. Griesbacii’s Drawings have been presented to the 
Society (Astronomical) with aMrawing made on Sept. 27, 1843 of Jupiter, 
seen without his moons. This rare phenomenon was also observed at Wood- 
stock, Vermont, U. S. — Mr. Griesbach’s drawings of the spots (solar) are 
executed with photography, or rather the Talbo-type process, which is more 
rapid, and makes the execution on a given scale, and with every requisite degree 
of precision quite attainable. His scale is such, that the disk of the sun is 
represented by a circle of 3^ inches diameter. He recommends observers in 
every region of the globe to form a collection of the same sort, and to forward 
them to the Astronomical Society, as being the most probably effectual means 
of arriving at a knowledge of the laws which govern these mysterious pheno- 
mena, and the periods, if any, which they observe in their formation, and thence 
of elucidating the nature of the sun itself. No single observer at a fixed locality, 
can however contribute more than a very fragmentary series of such observa- 
tions. In India there is unclouded weather for months together, and therefore 
it has the advantage of the united observations of all Europe to secure a con- 
tinuous series of such observations made at noon. — Abridged from Athenaum, 
llth December. 


Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, has announced to the Royal Society of Li - 
terature in London that he has mafle the acquisition at Thebes, of a papyrus, 
containing in Greek characters, the oration of an accuser, apparently Hype- 
rides against Demosthenes, for taking the 760 talents at Harpalus.— Ibid, 1st 
January. 


t Discovery of Antiquities. —Some workmen, who were employed digging a 
well at Millengen, near Nimequeen, have turned up a number of antiquities 
such as lamps, plates, bowls, vases, pitchers, fragments of clay and earthen- 
ware, an iron arrowhead, &c. One of the vases was of green glass with a 
fiat handle ; at each of the angles of the foot, are one of those letters, C. G. 
C. P. — Several pieces of gold coin were also found, on the edge of which is 
engraved (VI.) Gloria Augustorum. They are probably of the time of 
Justinian.— Literary Gazette , llth December. 
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Lockjaw and Cholera have both been cured by the inhalation of Ether 
and Chloroform, and also fatal cases have occurred from over-doses of both me- 
dicines, see notices further in, and also refer to No. 2, for further particulars. 

Mr. Burry’s Octagon Court at Ac New Houses Parliament . — The 
visitor to the new Houses of Parliament should make a point of inspecting the 
roof of the Octagon Oourt or central hall of Mr. Barry*^ great work. The 
task is rathes a flusty onp ; but mason’$ dust forgotten, the ascent is bycgfesy 
enough scaffolding, and the sight is really wonderful. Concede 250 tons of 
stone fashioned into one roof,— and that one roof containing seventy-two bosses, 
and each Goss, when uncarved (as they were when we saw them) o&the size of 
an ordinary mill-stone. The roof of Henry 7th Chapel at Westminster and 
King’s College Chapel, qj; Cambridge, supply a world of wonder to persons ig- 
norant of the principles of architecture ; but here the wonder must still be 
greater, when they see the enormous mass of masonry, which Mr. Barry has 
built like a heaven over head. These vast hdsses will be fashioned into roses 
and portcullisses, and when seen from the ground, will be at a distance of about 
90 feet. This octagon court is as striking an illustration of the magnitude of 
the works now in progress at Westminster, as any one would find about the 
whole building. — Emily News . 


A New Era in Steam Navigation — The Washington Union of 
January 5th, contains a long report from a board of professional Engineers and 
others appointed by the Secretary of the American Treasury, to test an impor- 
tant improvement in the construction of the Naval Steam Engine, the invention of 
Captain Ericsson, which is to create, it is said “ a new era in Steam Navi- 
gation.” We give the particulars as they have been abstracted by a contem- 
porary. There appears to be an apparatifk called an evaporator, and another 
a condenser, conveniently arranged amidst the machinery so as to occupy vety 
little space. By this the Steam, after performing its work, is converted into 
water, and forced back into the boiler — again and again taking the same rou- 
tine. As some of the steam will always be lost by loose joints, the evaporator 
supplies the deficiency from the element in which the vessel floats ; and from 
this increased supply of steam, the condenser affords any desired amount of 
fresh water. The whole is said to be complete and perfect, and the following 
results obtained : — 1. A steamer may go to sea and complete her voyage 
without ever having one particle of salt water in her boiler, if she will begin it 
with fresh water. 2. She need not carry any tanks of fresh water, but can 
make it from the sea at will ; thus saving the space for fuel. 3. Besides the 
supply for the boiler and culinary purposes, enough fresh water can be made 
to allow each sailor to bathe every day — the supply will be so ample. 4. The 
fire need never be extinguished to relieve the boiler of salt and sand or mud, 
as neither salt nor mud will ever get in ; thus saving fuel. 5. The boiler will 
require little or no watching $ being once arranged, the machinery will do the 
rest, and keep up the exact supply of pure water. 6. A boiler at sea, espe- 
cially in the Gulph of Mexico, will last two or three times as long as at present, 
as no impurities will be admitted there any more than on the lakes. 7. Near- 
ly one-fifth of the fuel will be saved, as the heat will act on the plates and 
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flues, free of incrustation from salt or mud, and the water from the condenser, 
while very hot, will be pumped into the boiler. 8. A low pressure engine 
will answer on the Missouri and Missisippi as well as on streams of clear water, 
as the muddy water will be evaporated the vapour re-condensed, v and forced 
into the boilers as clear as crystal. 9. "The awful bursting of boilers so often 
occurring on the western waters may be arrested in toto, as*the saving of fuel, 
and the equal adaptation of the low pressure engine will induce its substitu- 
tioiMii v> lieu of the powder magazines, as the engines now in usfe may be called. 
10. The oil uced round the piston of tne cylinder, and the rust on the boiler, 
may impart a little of their taste at first to the steam water ; but a very sim- 
ple filter i%jll make it as pure as wlfen distilled in the chemist's laboratory. 


Floating Mattresses : Life Preservers . — We ha^e often heard of feather- 
bed soldiers ; but they are quite a different race from mattress sailors, of whom 
and their new safety invention we read an interesting account in a recent num- 
ber of the Nautical Standard These mattresses, it is stated, are patented 
by Messrs. Taylor and Sons, are filled with cork-stuffing, and were submitted 
to experiments on the Serpentine river and on the Thames at Black wall, in 
the presence of several naval and scientific gentlemen. The results are thus 
summed up by the journal to which we have referred for our information : 

“ 1 lb. of cork-stuffing would sustain one person in the water. 

“ lbs. would allow half the body to be out of the water.* 


Railway Bridge over the Niagara . — If any thing could be wanting in 
the attraction of the country about Niagara to turn thither the tour of the 
multitudes in the pleasant season, this bridge will supply it. Its thousands of 
tons weight of the strongest iron cord, that the ingenuity of the iron-master can 
desire, find a safe support in wrought iron anchors built in the solid rock 100 
feet below the surface ; so that before it could yield the very rock -bound earth 
would forsake its tenacity,. A large wooden framework is to be placed so that 
no undulating motion can be experienced. In full sight of the cataract the 
surge of angry waters far beneath— the sullen storm-beaten rocks all around — 
the quick locomotive will put forth all its quickness to rush beyond the peril 
of its journey. This glorious work % is already begun, the money for its cost 
paid in and available, the excavations commenced, and the contractor is to 
cross on horseback by the middle of next June. Its firmness is to be such 
that with all the burden of a powerful locomotive and a long attendant train 
of cars, it is not to vibrate one inch in the centre. The railway is to occupy 
the centre,— two carriage ways on either side and two foot ways. What 


“ 6 lbs. the whole of the body out of the water, and an ordinary sized sailor's 
mattress, weighing 10 lbs., would support 12 men in the water.” 

'it is added that they are as convenient for cabin furniture as if they were stuffed 
with horsehair, and could always be thrown into the water at once as buoys to save 
human life when any one fell overboard. A paragraph respecting them in the Times 
has a droll misprint for it tells us that upon the floating mattresses “ two persons 
hfcving reached them, stood upright upon them, reclined at full length !” 
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a magnificent spectacle this road in full use will present ! A road of this 
kind over the Menai straights is famous for the daring displayed in its 
construction. That over the Niagara will soon be world-famed. It will be 
an iron linjt of civilization between |the two ruling powers of the world, 
and will sever be severed. One of the first thoughts that present themselves 
in reference to the construction, is, as to how the wires* are to be thrown 
across. The steam boat now used below the falls is to t^ce over two cables 
to which strands of iron are affixec^ These are to be drawn o^er^tilf 
two ropes of iron are drawn over, on which a temporary path -way is 
to be placed ; — and when I inquired where workers could be found, who had 
nerve enough to work effectually under such Circumstances, the ansvjer so cha- 
racteristic of American strength of action was — “ Oh, there are always' plenty 
of Yankees, who have both the courage to work there, and the ingenuity to 
work well.” The great rail-way in Canada, which is to be connected with 
this mighty work presents some admirable features, It 9 grade is over 20 
feet, and a very large proportion of the distant is on a straight line. On one 
line, perfectly straight, 90 miles are laid out. All the highways of the 
country are to pass either over or under the road, by depression or elevation, 
so that there will be neither obstacle nor .hinderance to a flight which will put 
more life into the provincial dominion of her Britannic Majesty than it has yet 
seen. “ That same” province of Canada West has yet to see great days. 
“ The last link” is completed when this great bridge of the cataract shall 
have been completed. From Boston and New York an unbroken line is 
presented, and the day is soon coming when some correspondent of yours will 
delineate the incidents of a 30 hours’ journey from the metropolis to Detroit*— 
New York Courier. 


Anastatic Printing . — In conjunction with Mr. P. II. Delaftiot te, who has 
lately established an anastatic pres» in this city (under licence from the paten- 
tee), I have recently been trying various modes of transferring pen etchings 
and tracings to zinc plates. Two days ago it occurred to me that drawings 
made on paper with lithographic chalk, might be transferred and printed from 
in the same manner. Yesterday morning I had a somewhat hasty sketch 
made with lithographic chalk on common drawing paper (of good quality but 
not very smooth surface) and sent it to Ml. Delamotte’s press. An hour after 
I received a proof similar tp the one enclosed ; which is a perfect fac simile 
of the original drawing, and cannot be distinguished from a lithograph. 
Further experiments will be required to prove whether this method can super- 
sede the finer branches of lithographic drawing — or in other words whether 
paper can be made with a surface as finely and uniformly grained as that 
which is produced on the stone. ^ 

*. • 

But for less delicate and elaborate works there can be no doubt that the 
anastatic process has two advantages over lithography. — First, we dispense 
with the cost and inconvenience of transporting heavy stones. The traveller 
may now fill his portfolio with drawings made in the field, with lithographic 
chalk on paper, — and may afterwards print off as many copies of these sketches 
as he pleases. And, secondly, the drawings do not require to be reversed, 
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nor even re-copied ; a great saving of the artist’s time and labour. Wishing 
to give the public the benefit of this very simple application of the anastatic 
art, I lose no time in communicating it to you. 

I am, &c., 

H. E. Strickland, a. 

Oxford t Feb . 10. 0 Athem u 1 2th Feb . 

Anastatic Printing . — Observing in your last number a communication 
(given above) from Mr. H. E. Strickland, on the subject of Anastatic 
printing, ip which the desideratum of paper with a surface as finely and 
uniformly grained as that which is produced, on the stone is mentioned with a 
view to enable this process of printing to compete vgith the finer branches of 
lithography,— I beg to observe that if India paper, — or as it is sometimes 
called Chinese paper, qf the best quality, be mounted on soft plate-paper (by 
pressing the two together while "damp through a lithographic press, the Indian 
paper being in contact with the blank surface of a lithographic stone, which has 
been properly grained as for a fine lithographic chalk drawing — precisely as 
Indian paper impressions of lithographs are taken and afterwards dried under a 
slight pressure to preserve the flatness of the double sheet — it will be found 
that the surface of the Indian paper has had a clear sharp grain imparted to it 
l>y the grain of the stone, of which it will be the exact counterpart ; but little, 
if at all, inferior to it — adapted to receive drawings with lithographic chalk, 
that may vie with highly finished drawings done on the stone. These draw- 
ings so executed, may, as Mr. Strickland proposes, be subjected to the 
anastatic process ; and I have little doubt that very beautiful and highly 
finished works may most conveniently be produced in this manner. I may 
observe that I have frequently had paper prepared in this way, as I consider 
it a most agreeable preparation for pencil and chalk drawings of the ordinary 
description ; and I have found that it would be comparatively inexpensive — as 
it may be done by any lithographic printer. 

I am, &c., 

J. S. Templeton. 

A them. 19 th Feb . 


Paris Academy of Sciences. 

Chloroform : Mr. Gruby laid before the Academy an account of some 
experiments with the new agent called Chloroform. He states in opposition 
to the assertion of M. Amussat, that the arterial blood of animals under the 
effects of chloroform retains its red colour when there is not suffocation ; thus 
shewing that the respiratory functions are not suspended. This is also the 
case with the digestive functions, — the peristaltic motions of the intestines at 
least is not changed by the inhalation of chloroform. Mr. Gruby adds that 
the insensibility of an animal may be kept up for several hours without any 
danger by means of frequent and short inhalations ; but that a too prolonged 
inhalation occasions death. And finally that a limb or any other organ 
. detached from an animal, but still retaining its excitability, becomes inert 
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when exposed to the action of the vapour of chloroform, and resumes its excit- 
ability as soon as that action has ceased. M. M. Roux and Velpean gave 
an account of several surgical operations on patients who had previously 
inhaled th$ vapour of chloroform w-all which were attended with results 
establishing the superiority over sulphuric ether. 

Probable Antiquity of Chloroform, — At the Mediqp- botanical Society, 
Mb. Hutman Stated his reasons for believing that the extraordinary prpportteif 
of chloroform, viz., the production of insensibility and the creation of dreams, 
were known in very remote times, but used most probably for magical pur- 
poses only. He first drew attention to tfie words formica and myrmex, the 
Latin and Greek names of the ant, the insect which yields the formic-acid. 
These words, together vyth morphe 9 the Greek word for form, is stated to 
have a common origin, and to have reference to the property of creating dreams 
or immaterial forms. They also gave the name of Morpheus to the god of 
dreams, and furnished the root of numerous words having reference to those 
things which produce sleep and dreams, as well as to the various phenomena 
connected therewith, and even to death itself — viz. Mors 9 which the ancients 
personified as the brother of sleep. Admitting these points, the speaker said, 
they contained ample proof that in giving the names formica and myrmex to 
the ant, the ancients selected that distinguishing property which the insect 
possessed of inducing dreams or forms ( morphai ) ; and this would carry back 
the knowledge of this property to a very remote antiquity, probably to the 
time when the Magian College in Chaldea was in its zenith, and when chemis- 
try and astronomy flourished under the influence of religious zeal. — Ibid 

Natural History of Scinde . 

Rome, December 28, 1847. 

I have recently received a letter from Captain Vic ary of the E. I. 
Co’s, service, dated Subathoo , (at the foot of the Sub-Himalaya range,) — 
which contains an observation which seems to be ^worthy of notice in your 
journal. Your readers, who take any interest in the progress of geology, 
will recollect that Captain Yicary is the officer who was judiciously selected by 
Lieut. Genl. Sir Charles Napier, to explore the mineral structure of the pro- 
vince of Scinde ; and that the results of his survey were communicated to the 
Geological Society of London. His memoirs threw much light on the exten- 
sion and relations of the great Nummulitic formation, which, ranging from 
Egypt across Persia by Bagdad, constitutes the chief masses of the meridian 
chain on the right bank of the Indus. Many specimens of the organic remains 
of those mountains, and of the remarkable tertiary deposits on ’their eastern 
flank have been collected ; and a choice selection of them is now on its way 
to England. Among the most recent discoveries of Captain Yicary, near 
Subathoo, is the long-nosed Crocodile, which occurs, I presume, in a portion 
of those Sub-Himalayan strata of tertiary age that through the researches of 
Cautley and Falconer, has so enriched the British Museum, and are 
undergoing a complete arrangement by the last mentioned of these excellent 
naturalists. In collecting the living plants of Scinde, of which he is prepar- 
ing a description, Captain Yicary has “ discovered that they are made up $f 
Indian forms, mixed up with those of Persia, Arabia, Africa, and particularly 

o 
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of Egypt ; several species of the latter country being absolutely identical 
with those of Scinde To the geologist who traces the same Nummulitic 
limestone from the Nile to the Indus, this discovery is interesting, as shewing 
that, inasmuch as these two distant regions must formerly have Jbeen under 
a sea, which was pervaded by a Fauna'common to the whole of it 5 «so in the 
present terrestrial slate of things the similarity of the Scirtdian and Egyptian 
sub-soils (which aijp continuous, not separated by any* great natural barriers,) 
'is^accopipanied by a striking coincidence in the living, Flora of the two coun- 
tries. The physical geographer will not fail to profit by this new observation 
on the distribution of plants. 

I am, &c., 

RpoEiiiCK J. Murchison. 


Natural History of Scinde. — In the Athenceum there is a notice from Sir 
R. J. Murchison, on the Natural History of Scinde (given above,) founded 
on the investigations of Captai& Vicar y. I have by the last mail received 
a very interesting letter from another able botanist, Assistant Surgeon 
Stocks, now working in the same field. As his information may be generally 
interesting, I send you below a few extracts, relating especially to the impor- 
tant subject of the geography of plants, and to some of the useful products of 
Scinde. The distribution of plants is no doubt sometimes connected with 
geological formations, but, as far as my observation goes, more frequently with 
the present climate of different countries. 

I remain, &c., 

J. F. Royle. 

* I send to your address by the Steamer, a parcel of Scinde plants, which 
I hope will reach you in safety. I have as yet collected only about 300 plants 
in Scinde, out of which I send you about half, you will see by the specimens 
how peculiar is the Flora of this interesting country, — every plant, however, 
merely confirmatory of remarks, frequently repeated, made by you in your 
Himalayan Botany, 1 mean the connexion indicated by you between the 
North Asian and the Syrian Flora. I, hope at some future time when I have 
examined all Scinde to say more on this head * *. The Ameer’s hunting 
forests are chiefly made up of Acacia Arabica with Vachellia farnesiana . 
Other forest trees in Scinde are the Dalbergia sissoo ( Tdlee) and a Fopulus 
(Bakun) allied to Populus Euphratica ; also Albizzia m Lebbec ( Sirree.) 
The wild date is common — and on the Beloochistan Hills grows the Cham - 
drops Ritchiana f Griffith, in Calcutta Journal.) The tree Tamarisk 
( Guz) groiys to a very large size, and yields the Sakun or Tamarisk galls, 
much used in Scinde medicine. The Tamarisk manna is very common in 
Scinde, and I am preparing an account of it. It is commonly sold in the 
bazaars in* some parts of Scinde ailll eaten as a sweetmeat. I am making col- 
lections of the Scinde Materia Medica y which I shall be delighted to forward 
to you. There are great quantities of drugs from Cabool and Khorasan, 
which promise to be of interest. In the Transactions of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society 19 a paper of mine on the Googul Gum Resin from Balsamoden - 

* So that Lord EUenborough shines as a Naturalist as well as a Statesman, a 
Warrior and an Admiral, for it was he who first likened Scinde to Egypt ! 
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dron Roxburgh if, which I hope to send you. The hills of Scinde have 
a vegetation akin to that of Arabia and the Persian Gulph, to which they are 
similar in geological formation, and are connected in every way. Their plants 
must also resemble those of Beloochist£|i proper and Caboo), especially towards 
the north of Scinde .above Shikarpore ; while it is at th$%outh of Scinde and 
about Kurrachee, that the greatest likeness to Arabia will exist. The sandy 
soil of Sciude, the aridMeserts, and the banks of the rive$ and its branches, 
will have a fegetation like that of Egypt, from similarity and externa] infer- 
ences, &c. ; — but also like that of the Punjab, and the space •between Delhi 
a and the Sutledge, from actual geographical continuity. And this is exactly 
what happens.” — Athcm . 5th Feb . 


Volcano in the Moor * — Observing the dark portions of the moon’s disk 
about 6 o’clock this evening (lltli December 1847,) I perceived near the 
bottom a bright spot, comparatively about one quarter the size of the planet 
Saturn. It varied in intensity, as ail intermitting light, but was at all times 
visible. The telescope, an achromatic of 5 feet focal length, was charged with 
(inverting) powers of 80 and 30 ; and by putting the bright portion of the 
moon just out of the field, the object was instantly visible to the most unini- 
tiated eye. I followed it with the telescope for an hour and a half, until the 
moon sunk iuto the vapours in the horizon. The whole of the dark portion 
was of a sea-green colour (not so dark as I have noticed it during a lunar 
eclipse, but very similar) with dark patches, — and near the extreme edge was 
one very dark and distinctly formed. The moon at this time was 3 days and 
21 hours old. The following evening was rather dull ; but between the 
passing clouds I was able to verify the previous night’s observations. It was 
again just visible on Monday 13th, — though from the increasing brightness of 
the moon it was vcry^ indistinct ; but on the 14th the brilliancy of the moon 
overpowered it ; and not a trace of it could be observed. 

Athem ., 25th December . * R. Hodgson, Eversley , Hants . 


“ The Comet of 1264, 1556, 1848. — If the cometographers are to be 
believed,” says the Journal des Debats — coining, so far as we know, its word 
for the occasion, — the year 1 848 is to witness the return of a great comet of 
which history and chronicle make mentidh in the year 1264, and which was 
observed by Fabricius in 1556. In the month of March in the latter year, 
the world was startled with the apparition of a brilliant comet, whose size 
equalled half that of the moon. Its beams were short and flickering, with a 
motion like that of the flame of a conflagration, or of a torch waived by the 
wind. It alarmed the Emperor Charles 5th, who, believing his death at hand, 
is said to have exclaimed (startled into poetry by the meteor, if the tal& be 
true in all its parts), 

His ergo indiciis me mea fata vacant . 

This warning, it is asserted bv historians, contributed to the design which 
the monarch formed, and executed a few months later, of resigning the imperial 
crown to his brother Ferdinand. Halley calculated the path ofthis jmnet, 
and found it in all points resembling that of the great comet chronttlea in 
1264. The two appearances were supposed therefore to be one and the same 
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body — 292 years were the period of its revolution, and it is due again, as our 
readers know, in 1848* 


Paris Academy oft Sciences , Dec. 20. 

The Comets 6f 1585, 1770 and 1844. M. Levefrier read a paper 
on the periodical comet discovered at Home in August 1844, by M. Vico. 

. Leverrier is of Opinion that the periodical comets of 1844 ahd 1770 are two 
different bodies* and not identical, as supposed by some astronomers. He 
also thinks that there is no identity with the comet of 1585, as supposed by 
M. M. Lauqier and Mauvais. A note was communicated from M. Vico, 
announcing the disappearance from the heavens of three stars of different 
magnitude, which had been maiked on the celestial charts . — -A them. 


The Iron Tunnel over the Conway . — One of those “ wonders of the 
age,*’ the tubular bridge, has faf, advanced towards completion. The site of the 
bridge is on the south of Telford’s “ Suspension Bridge,” close to the wall of 
the Conway Castle Bridge (also by Telford), it will be precisely of the same 
description as the one to be thrown across the Menai Straits ; the Conway 
Bridge, consisting of two tubes or tunnels, (one for the “ up,” and the other for 
the u down” line of rail) each 400 feet in length ; while the quantity of tubing 
required for the Menai bridge is upwards of 3,000 feet. It is rectangular in 
form, consisting entirely of sheet iron one inch in thickness. The inside 
through which the trains are to pass is 24 feet high and 16 feet wide. The 
outside height is much greater, being about 30 feet. The top is of two thick- 
nesses of metal, in the corrugated shape, forming a series of circular tubes of 
about 3 feet in diameter. This form is considered to offer the greatest resist- 
ance to compression. The sides are of sheet iron of one thickness ; the 
bottom has a 1 double thickness three feet apart, connected by intermediate 
longitudinal ribs, so as to give the necessary stiffness for the carriages to pass 
over. The whole mass, weighing upwards of 1,000 tons, will be placed on 
the abutments at once, the place where it is being constructed is on a huge 
timber platform, in a curve of the Conway, a few hundred yards from the in- 
tended site of the bridge. The important process of testing the machine will 
be carried forth on the spot where it now lies. Immediately the tube is com- 
pleted, by thq aid of a flood tide ana pontoons it will be raised so as to admit 
of the platform on which it is erected being carried away . — Shrewsbury 
Chronicle . 


Dredge's Hints on Ventilation .— A healthy adult requires a certain quan- 
tity of air for respiration per minute ; one hundred persons collected in a 
room together, require 100 times as much, which multiplied by 60 and divid- 
ed by the capacity of the room gives the number of times the room should 
be filled with fresh air in an hour ; and this again compared with the areas of 
the apertures that admit the air will give the velocity of the current of fresh 
air flowing into the room. All this is very simple. It is equally easy by arti- 
ficial means to produce this current, and it no doubt is produced ; yet in the 
middle of the room the crowd still pants for fresh air, and if we were to test the 
air which is flowing out of the room, we should find it scarcely more vitiated 
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than that which the people are inhaling within it. It is not only necessary 
that a sufficient quantity of air should be admitted into the room, but that it 
should also be diffused throughout, which can only be effected by abstracting 
the foul air opposite to the part whye the fresh air is admitted, and then 
causing & gentle cqrrent direct through the room. No\y*tl}is is a thing which 
I fear hardly any known system of ventilation can be said to accomplish effec- 
tually ; and the temperature of the room causes theaair to ascend, it a p- 
pears to me*that, like the Argand burner, the air should be admitted 4hroftgn 
the floor, and pass off when vitiated through the ceiling. A maltster’s kiln 
exemplifies this, and is, perhaps, better vei^ilated than any other description 
of structure. A maltster dries his malt more by the application of air 
passing through it, than by* the direct application of Are. To effect 
this, the floor on whiali the malt is laid, consists of perforated tiles, 
through which the heated air ascends, and passing through the malt, escapes 
by means of a cowl in the roof. The perforated tiles forming the floor, admit 
the air to every part of the room, and a constant current under complete regu- 
lation is passing through the room and out of the roof. Now, it would be a 
very easy matter, and much add to the appearance of our places of public 
resort, if ornamented porcelain tiles were used for flooring, perforated with 
holes through which the attemperate air might pass, diffusing itself to every 
part of the house, and when vitiated escape through the ceiling. — Mechanics' 
Magazine , for December . 

A Simple Time-piece . — The following idea of a simple time-piece has 
occurred to me, and I think it original : 

Have a flat bar placed perpendicularly or nearly so, with teeth regularly cut 
in both edges exactly corresponding on either side ; then a small piece of 
mechanism with two cog-wheel9, the cogs corresponding exactly with the teeth 
of the bar : the whe£l piece must be heavy, and have a well fitting groove in 
which the bar is to work. The wheel-piece being placed at the top of the 
bar (the bar being within the groove,) the teeth*catch the wheels, and the 
tendency of the wheel-piece being of course to descend, its downward motion 
must be regulated by a pendulum, of similar contrivance ; the hours, minutes, 
&c., being marked on the bar. A bar to last for a day might easily be screw- 
ed up to the wall of offices, &c. A plan to detach the cog-wheels, in order to 
push up the wheel-piece at the end of each day could be easily contrived. 

This plan if worth any thing, and not before suggested (and I do not think 
it has) is at your service. J. Murray, 

Mechanics' Magazine , for December .] 

Gun Cotton Disapproved . — The Board of Ordnance have definitively 
decided against the adoption of this explosive compound in the Military ,and 
Naval Services. The chief objection to it is, the very low temperature at 
which it explodes. The mere heating of a gun from a number of charges, 
fired in succession, has been found sufficient to cause an instant explosion of 
gun-cotton. — Ibid. 

Force of the Wind on bodies of Water— We can form a priori, very 
little idea of the power of the wind in propelling bodies of water, and causing 
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them to accumulate in its own direction. Smeaton states, that in a canal 4 miles 
lomj y the water at one end has been raised 4 inches higher than at the 
other , by the blowing of the wind along the canal ; and Kennell mentions 
that in a lake , 10 miles broad and 6fcfeet deep, one side has been driven 
to the other by a strong wind in such volume as to render it 1 6 feet deep ; 
while the windward side was laid entirely dry. — Edinburgh^ lleview . 

• 6 

A Diviner. — Among the smaller Rons, who are 0 caressed bnly in the 
absence of the premiers sujets> will be found an individual possessing great 
interest, the Cure Parramelle, the, humble village priest, who has Jbeen sent 
for by the Academie des Sciences in order to enlighten that respectable corps 
of savans concerning the extraordinary gift which he possesses of discovering 
hidden springs beneath the earth. It is curious to behold the touching simpli- 
city of his maimers, and his utter unconsciousness of the importance of the gift 
with which it has pleased heavpn to bless him. It appears that this man's 
powers are most extraordinary — that he has never once been deceived , but 
told on the instant without hesitation, the exact spot wheie water may be found. 
He is singular amongst those who have hitherto professed the science in his utter 
independence of the divining rod, which he has never needed. He describes the 
sensation he experiences when walking over a spring, to be that keen and prick- 
ing pain in the throat and nostrils, like that occasioned by the inhaling of phos- 
phorus, or too strong a pinch of snuff. — Paris Correspondent of the Atlas. 

Light and Heat . — At the last meeting of the American Association of 
Geologists , Professor IIenry, of Princeton, communicated some interest- 
ing experiments, showing the analogy between light and heat. The experi- 
ments were made with a thermo-electrical apparatus, a very delicate instru- 
ment, which will indicate 1 -500th of a degree of Fahrenheit thermometer. It 
has been long known that two rays of light may be so thrown on each other as 
to produce darkness. Professor II. showed that two rays of heat might be so 
combined as to produce cold. Light and heat differ with respect to the length 
of the waves— -those of the latter are longer than those of the former. Expe- 
riments were made upon flames. Some" flames 1 give little light, but intense 
heat ; as for instance the flame of hydrogen gas. If a solid body is plunged 
into such a flame, the radiant beat •'will be increased as well as the radiant 
light. Experiments made upon the spots of the sun showed that they were 
colder than the surrounding parts ; also that the surface of that body is vari- 
ously heated. The apparatus was applied to form a thermal-telescope. When 
turned to the heavens the coldest part was found to be directly over head. 
Thunder clouds sending forth flashes of lightning were found to be colder 
than the surrounding clouds. When turned to the moon there was some slight 
traces of he^, but those were proved t to be from the reflected heat of the sun. 
He showed this to be the case by an experiment which he performed on ice. 
In this experiment the ice reflected heat. It has long been known that a burning 
lens could be made of ice. — Boston Journal . 


a Couche Da Niveau ” means simply any given level ; which may be 
the lpvel either of the sea, or of an inland lake, or of any plain or table 
Iftnd ^Mechanics 9 Magazine . 
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The Breadfinder . By Edward Youl. 


Chapter VIII. 

(Continised from our fast Number , page 4/8.^ 

Time sped onward, and the month of June brought the summer with it. The 
people were now convinc ed that the Keforir^ Bill would be passed. There was 
no longer any fear of a revolution. A whisper had gone abroad ot the existence 
of a society, organised for physical force purposes ; but sensible men Set their 
faces altogether against i£. In the house which Boldcro occupied an explosion 
had taken place which did some damage, and it was reported that that mis- 
guided youth had employed himself in the manufacture of destructive missiles in 
anticipation of a popular outbreak. The police inquired into the affair, but no 
investigation took place, as Boldcro had escaped, and had managed to remove 
all traces of his recent occupations. Still the Reform Bill was the principal 
topic in men’s mouths ; but the women had found another subject of interest — 
the approach of the Asiatic cholera. 

At length the Bill that was to effect such wonders passed the Upper House, 
and received the royal sanction. Then England went mad in earnest, and con- 
sumed an infinity of tallow candles in illuminations. The best thing it did was 
to provide, in some parishes, dinners of commemoration for the poor, and its 
greatest folly was the national acknowledgment of abundant satisfaction with 
the work of its legislators. This was in 183*2. We are now on the threshold of 
1848. Where arc the wonders? What has the Reform Bill done for the people? 

The passingof the Bill and the consequent satisfaction of the nation dissolved 
the P. I\ I). Many of the late adherents spread themselves throughout 
the country, and preached physical doctrines. The riots in Wales and the 
north, at a subsequent period, where mainly owing to their exertions. Impri- 
sonments took place, and some suffered transportation. You shall never repel 
wrong by wrong, but you shall conquer the wrong by the right, and dfercome 
hate with love. . • 

Nearly a year had passed since the Reform Bill became the law of the land, 
and Harding still retained his situation. He was now the father of two children, 
and Emma practised domestic economy on eighteen shillings a week. They 
dwelt in a house, as Harding had foretold, without a passage: but M. Jean 
Masson had for a long time visited them, although of late his visits had been 
irregularly, and less frequently paid. As Madame Cacasi, Emma was to be the 
delight of the lords and ladies of the Grand Theatre. She had made such 
progress as a vocalist, that in musical circles her debut was already talked of, 
and as no one had ever seen her, M. Jean was beset with inquiries touching her 
voice and execution, her features, stature, complexion, age. But he was very 
reserved and mysterious on all these points. However, it got whispered abroad 
that the husband of the new debutante was a cheesemonger’s shopman, and 
people shrugged their shoulders, and remarked that, if she had any "talent, it was 
a thousand pities that she had also such low connexions. 

Now, the man ennobles his work. The office never degrades the individual, 
respect being always had to honour; but the individual confers superiority on 
the office. Why should William Harding be less acceptable, being a cheese- 
monger's shopman, than the secretary of state’s secretary ? Tell me that. Or 
than the secretary of state himself? Tell me that. Away with this cursed 
barrier of alleged respectability of station which separates between man and 
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man ! Shakespeare, holding horses' bridles at the door of the Globe Theatre, 
was still Shakc&peare. 

I should not have praised William Harding if he had hesitated to accept the 

situation which he now filled, because it was subordinate. Wherever the brave 
man serves there are the angels, there is, the presence of God. The ‘world over- 
looks the uses of subordinate men. It v is not thankful for benefits' unless it 
views them through* lenses of its own construction, which have too frequently 
the demerit of falsifying the real proportions of services.. • 

larding had some such philosophy as this to sustain him, or hoc would, long 
since, hHve bee^ a most miserable mafi. His family c was sure of the humble 
bread, that consideration kept him at his post. The question which he often 
asked himself was, Am i not better fitted for another service ? Ilia wife said 
from the fivst'tliat he was throwing himself away ; and, after a period, he enter- 
tained the same conviction. Now, to throw one's self away, literally means to 
do a dishonourable action. All other interpretation^ are convcnfcial, and will 
fail to influence the brave. The real question was, whether William Harding 
could be more usefully employed ? He found bread, it is true, but was it 
bbhajdfinding ? For man does* not live by bread alone, and there is bread 
which was never kneaded by baker, by miller never crushed, never sown 
by farmer. 

One Saturday night, entering the house, and throwing down his wages, he 
told his wife that he should not return to his employment on that following 
Monday morning as usual. 

“ I have never given satisfaction to Terry,'* he said, “ and to-day we came to 
an open rupture. He allows me to go without the ceremony of a notice. And 
I am glad of it, for I am heart-sick of his service.” 

She was not surprised, she rejoined. How could it be otherwise? 

“God knows what I am to do!” he exclaimed. “I must teach again, I 
suppose." 

“ If you can find pupils,” she interposed. 

“ If I can. Yes. And if I can’t — what then P” 

She did not reply at once, but rocked the infant that she held in her arms 
faster than before. r 

“ Yml have been seeking bread these three years,” she said, presently. 

“Ana have not found a it. Oh, I know. The knowledge is very bitter, 
Emma.** 

“ It is my turn now. Let me try ' 9 , 

II Emma ?” 

“ I repeat, let me try. You shall stay at home. I will go forth and find our 
bread. Come, what have you to object to that ?” 

“ You, a woman !” 

“You, a man, have failed. Now, let the woman, and the mother, try.” 

“ Ah, yes ! You mean with M. Jean Masson's help. You would be a Can - 
tatrice 

“ No," she sadly answered. “ No, William. My voice is not what it was, 
M. Jean says so. We have deceived ourselves. I shall neyer be a singer." 

41 Are you in earnest ?’* 

44 1 am. M. Jean assured me, on bis last visit, that I must no longer cherish 
the hope of appearing as Madame Cacasi." 

That was bitter news, indeed ; and the next day was moodily spent. Hard- 
ing set himself, for the twentieth time, to review nis life. Lest Emma should 
accuse him of want of fortitude, he feigned a necessity for leaving the house. 
It was then the coming on of night. 

He went forth, — whither he knew not,— cared not. At length, when from 
scores ofchufch towers the bells pealed forth a summons to the evening service, 
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lie remembered that it was Sunday, and that the public temples offered a seat to 
the weary. lie repaired to one which was nearest at hand. He did not get a 
seat, however; for there is a fashion in religion, as in other things, and a 
fashionable preacher officiated at this church. The pews that were paid for 
were crowded; the few free seats were jrowded ; the aisles were crowded. 

Harding, who, ui\able to get a seat, had taken his statiflft gt the door, was by 
degrees forced by the pressure of the crowd into the church, and he found him- 
self, presently, beneath a mural tablet, which demanded his attention as a work 
of Art, It was dedicated to the memory ^f a young wife, who had died in^iving* 
birth to her first child. There was, most exquisitely sculptural, a rose, just 
spreading into bloom, — that was the young mother; and there was a tiny, tiny 
, bud, and that was the infant. The parson grayed, the clerk g^ve sonorous 
44 Amen9,” but Harding, hearing only tho confused buzz of orthodox^, s«\w no- 
thing but the opening rose, and the little fast-sleeping bud. lie seemed to have 
awakened to a new existence. Hitherto he had been apathetic on the subject 
of poverty, and had contented himself with the reflection that his wife had three 
meals a-day, a bed to sleep upon, and a fire to warm her in the cold weather. 
Their unadorned wall and miserable furniture* their scanty wardrobe, their in- 
tellectual famine, had caused him no uneasiness. No books, no pictures, no 
work of Art that was beautiful or graceful, did their dwelling afford. Not even 
a vase for flowers; not even — so was Nature slighted — flowers for a vase. 
Emma's song, — and that had been stilled of late, — was the only evidence of 
culture, and not for the sake of the Beautiful, but as a means of procuring the 
7/w beautiful, literal bread. Nothing High, Aspiring, Holy, — everything mean, 
sordid, paltry. Was he to blame for this ? lie was. lie had kept the wolf 
from the door , but there had his exertion ceased. To be poor, that 1 may eat 
virtuous bread, and cherish my soul in purity, is noble ; but to be poor, because 
I am too indolent to exert myself for the attainment of aught that does not 
belong to the physical need of the present hour, is base ; and this was Harding's 
baseness. There is bread, I say again, which was never kneaded by baker„by 
miller never crushed, never sown by farmer. The true Breadfinder will seek 
diligently for that. Pictures, Music, Poetry, Eloquence, Sculpture, the Dra- 
matic Talent, the Beautiful, which is also the Divine, will afford if to the seeker. 
Art is the High Priest, who conducts us into the Sanctuary, but the impure of 
soul enters with veiled eyes. Not even the poet, who is 41 (rod's darling,’* shall 
know the divinity of his mission, who leads other than a simple and a divine 
life. Only the meek in heart shall see God. 

Harding left the church. For the first time in his life his soul had got a 
glimpse of the true bread. Pursued by this conviction, he did what under other 
circumstances he would never have though* of doing. He visited an old com- 
panion of his school-days, who was now a sculptor of eminence, and whom he 
had not seen for fifteen years. He scarcely expected a welcome, but he found 
one, when he made himself known. When he entered the atelier , die beautiful 
creations of genius which he saw there, recalled to his memory the rose and the 
little bud. 

44 Is it possible for one, at my age, to become a sculptor ?" he demanded of his 
old school-fellow. 

“Humph? I don’t know,” replied Mal^rly, — for that was the # sculptor's 
name. “ Alfieri became a poet when he was older than you are, and after 
years of dissipation. Have you any yearning for the Art ?'* 

44 It is so easy to deceive one's self, and to mistake the power to appreciate, 
for the genius that is impelled to create. Yet, I think,— but you will laugh 
at me.” 

44 1 shall not laugh. You think that you could create. Well, I have an 
engagement. I wifi leave you alone for three hours. See what you can do in 
my absence.” 
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“ You are not making sport with me ?” 

11 1 am incapable of such cruelty. Strip off your coat, and put on this blouse. 
I am going to a private concert. You have heard of the new singer, Madame 
Cacasi?” 

“ Eh, what of her?” cried Harding, who started, as though he had been stung. 

“ She is to sing, morning, before a select audience. I am Invited to 
attend. We shall judge if all that has been reported of her be true.” 

u How can I mq£el the human form, — I, who know nothing of anatomy ?” 
said Ilpding, resuming his coat, which^he had a minute before? taken off. 1 am 
absurd, — a madman.” 

“ You are soon dispirited. You will never make an artist.” 

“You arejright, but I will yet oherish the ambition. Give me leave to visit . 
you again?’ 

“ Let me see you to-morrow. I will then tell you of Cacasi's success.” 

Harding hurried home. < 

“That rascal Masson!” he cried, on entering the house. “ He has deceived 
us, Emma. He has played with you. You are not Madame Cacasi.” 

And he related what he had 4^eard. 

“We are poor,” was Emma's quiet remark. “We live in a house without a 
passage, M. Jean Masson likes comfort.” 

“ But, perhaps, Emma, your voice may be as excellent as ever, and Masson’s 
fault-finding, but a device to get rid of you ?” 

“ Ah, if I thought so I You see wliat I am doing, William ? I have under- 
taken to find bread. These are seaman's shirts that I am making.” 

“Dear soul! — but wait only till to-morrow.” 


Chapter IX. 

When Harding said, “Wait only till to-morrow!” he was building an air- 
castlc. He wps a clever architect of air-castles. Your inactive people usually 
are. But the Hope which he cherished in his own breasi, and which he desired 
to impart to Emma's, was to find a realisation on that important day. 

He found Maberly in .the atelier , employed upon the bust of a celebrated 
actress. His first inquiry was after Madame Cacasi. 

“ She will never do the great things that Fepolini has predicted,” was the 
sculptor's answer. “Do you know, it is whispered that she is not the real 
Cacasi 1” 

Harding, who was indignant with <M. Jean Masson, wanted no other encour- 
agement than this remark to confide the whole story to his friend. Maberly 
was astonished. He seized Harding's hand. 

“ What !” he said. “ Do I understand you aright ? Is your wife the lady 
whom Fepolini lauded to the skies, six months ago, as the possible rival of 
Malibran ? Be sure there has been some unfair play. Fepolini could not have 
been deceived in your wife's talent for so long a time.” 

“You think that he has been influenced ?'* said Harding. 

“ Undoubtedly. I wish we knew; who this pretended Cacasi is. She is about 
twenty-six years old, of fair complexion, short in stature, with a disposition to 
embonpoint, rather pretty, but insipid ; no character, no expression. Do you 
recognise her P” 

Harding replied in the negative. 

“ Well, leave it to me to discover her,” said Maberly. “ You would, of course 
wish Your wife to appear. I can manage that for you.” 

“You can?” exclaimed Harding. “Ah, I said to her, yesterday, ‘Only 
wait till to-morrow !' ” 
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“ You have heard of the celebrated tenor Scheffer. We are great friends. 
I shall take him into my confidence, and he will more than supply Pepol ini’s 
place. They are cat and dog to each other, and Scheffer will be glad to annoy 
his rival. Now, is there anything else I can do for you ?” 

“You arft a noble fellow," replied Harding, whose eyes were moist with 
grateful tears. “ I am at present without the means bread. Have 

you influence in any quarter where I may find employment ?'* 

“ You were esteemed*a good classical scholar, if my memory is not treacher- 
ous. Can you translate *r 

“ Readily." 

“ The Timoeus of Plato, or the Cassandra of Lycophron ?" 

“ You are willing to try if I am a boaster Coleridge confesses that he has 
failed to attach a consistent meaning to a considerable portion of Timoeus ; 
and every reader of Greek knows* the difficult j^of the Cassandra*" 

“ Will you undertake to render Aristophanes into literal prose ? I know a 
publisher who wishes to issue such a translation, and he will pay well for it. 
When you have brought that labour to a termination, I shall probably be able 
to offer you something more worthy of your talents.” 

“ You are my saviour, Maberly, cried Harding, touched to the quick by the 
sculptor's kindness. 

“ And if you will allow me to lend you twenty pounds for your present 
exigencies, you will confer a favour on me.” 

JViabcrly was, indeed, what Harding called him, a noble fellow. A few such 
characters dropped here and there into odd nooks and corners, are constantly 
renewing the youth of the world. 


Chapter X. 

They removed on the next day into comfortable lodgings once more,- and 
Maberly soon paid them a visit, accompanied by his friend Scheffer who was 
astonished at the talent which Emma displayed as a vocalist. # 

“ We will, if yoif please,” he said to her husband, “ announce Mrs. 
Harding's debut at Drury Lane. 1 have sufficient influence with the manager 
who, indeed, will be too happy, to consult his own interest." 

“ Are you serious, Scheffer ?" demanded Maberly, while Harding and his 
wife regarded each other with astonishment. 

“ Perfectly. In two months' time I will guarantee her success," replied the 
tenor. 

“ Our days of suffering are surely ended," they observed to each other, 
when their visitors were gone. 

“ Do you remember the day when you told me that you were not to teach 
Mr. Boldero any more ?” Emma asked. 

“ I do," he replied. “ What of it ?” 

“ Have you forgotten what happened on that occasion ?” 

“We quarrelled, — did we not r* 

44 1 have yet to expiate a great sin that I committed on that day. Do you 
remember that I said to you, 4 Go out aiul get bread? 9 Was not that unlike 
a wife,- — unlike a woman ?** 

44 Ah, have you forgotten that I once could not eat bread without butter?" 

Harding worked steadfastly at his translation. But he allowed himself two 
hours in each day for the contemplation of the Beautiful in Maberly’s atelier , 
or he accompanied his friend to the houses of other sculptors, and to public 
and private galleries of Art. He had recognised the true bread. He was a 
Breadfinder in the highest sense. 
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44 But am I still a dweller in Utopia, — a denizen of Cloud-land ?” he asked 
himself. 44 How shall the people, tne masses, attain to, and become the posses- 
sors of, other than the literal bread, — happy if they can, at all seasons, possess 
that ? They have to fight the daily fight in the ranks from which I have just 
escaped, — in which I, too, have been conscript. They eat the morning's 
breakfast, not kno^irfjj, too frequently, where tne next day’s dinner shall be 
found. Or, say, that constant work secures them the due return of large appe- 
tites and ready mcids, they have usually families that tfiey muift also feed and 
«&othe and loagc. They must live, cveq when they arf most fortunate, on the 
quite literal broad. Is then the highest aliment, tue pabulum of the soul, denied 
to the majority ?” 

44 Go you, and study the Beautifiil,’' was the sculptor’s reply to such remarks 
as this. “■ScniUer’s contribution to the stirring events that convulsed Europe 
in his clay, wasdiis Aesthetic Lctiprs” • 

Aristophanes was at length translated, and the version was submitted by the 
publisher to the criticism of ail eminent scholar, who pronounced it nearly 
faultless. For his labour, Harding received eighty pounds. Scheffer came to 
tell Emma that the manager had, fixed the day for her debut . The same night 
she was stricken by the cholera, which had crossed the Channel, and made its 
dread appearance in London. 

On all sides, Alarm. People lived in daily awe of infection. Undertakers and 
mutes were early astir. These, and the doctors, apothecaries, hospital nurses, 
parsons, and sextons, handled some money before the pestilence abated. It was 
rifest on the river banks and in the haunts of squalor, where the poor dwelt. But 
fresh from the presence of noisome poverty, it made sudden inroad in my lady’s 
chamber, leaving the contact of a beggar’s flesh to twitch the features of a coun- 
tess. Trade, commerce, amusement, went on as usual ; and people, as before, bar- 
gained, haggled, cheated, and were forsworn. Compared with the virulence 
which it had exhibited on the Continent, the scourge, it is true, was mild, and 
the ganger less imminent than Apprehension had foretold. But it was still ter- 
rifying and mysterious, and while men sinned they had the grace to shudder. 
Yet, as the coffin of his neighbour passed his door on its way to burial, the 
tradesman recommended worthless goods, and dropped into the till the defraud- 
ed customer’s money. 

Maberly, the sculptor, was one of the first victims. He was attacked in the 
morning, and died at dusk: The servant of the elder Harding was stricken at 
an early period, and dismissed by the trembling usurer to the hospital, with a 
precipitation that expressed more for his alarm than for his humanity. M. Jean 
Masson, in his terror, sent for the doctor five or six times a day, until the lat- 
ter refused to attend his summons. Having persuaded himself that tobacco 
was a good disinfectment, he smoked two cigars at one time, and at his elbow, 
kept relays ready for consumption. 

Emma Harding’s fate was uncertain. Medical assistance hod been prompt- 
ly rendered, and there was room left for hope, and cause for despair also. 
Harding consigned the children to a nurse's charge, and never once quitted her 
apartment. But, at length, favourable symptoms were manifested, and the 
doctor told him that she was saved. It was night, and near midnight, when 
the oracle uttered the good tidings,* and Harding, unable to contain himself 
within the house, left her to the care 1 of a hired attendant, and plunged into 
the streets, as was his wont when influenced by emotion, either of grief or 
joy. He did not know that Maberly was dead, and was only withheld by the 
lateness of the hour, from rushing to his dwelling to bid him participate in his 
happiness. - 

His father was alone in the house at Finsbury. The pestilence had filled him 
with dismay* The post of the domestic who was despatched to the hospital 
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was still vacant. Fearful of contagion, the usurer shunned the society of every 
human being, and did not leave the house. He answered every summons at 
the door, except those given by beggars and hawkers, but invited no one to cross 
the threshold. 

On tljc same night that his son’s wity passed the crisis pf tho disease in safety 
and began to amend, he sat in tho room, where he transacted business, with a 
large tin-box before him, from which he drew in succession many folded sheets 
of parchment,* many jtromissory notes, and bills payable* on demand, — many 
letters, supersefibed “Private and confidential.” lie read, he redacted, Ire 
made calculations, he rose and paced the room, then resumed lfts seat, and read 
and calculated afresh. If it were all credible as words could make it,— with 
the law t« bind, he was worth Twelve Thousand Pounds — no marc, though lie 
had sold his soul for it. 

lie replaced in the box its miscellaneous contents, locked *ilf deposited it in 
the chest from which he had taken it, and locked that also. Then he took the can- 
dle, quitted the room, and ascended the stairs slowly, for lie was still thoughtful, 
on his way to rest. He stumbled as he entered his apartment, dropped the can- 
dlestick, and, extinguished the light. But the* moonlight filled the room, and he 
could see every object it contained. He could undress himself without the aid 
of a candle. The hour was somewhat early for repose, for it struck nine os he 
deposited his head upon hi& pillow. lie soon fell asleep, however, but speedily 
awoke, suffering excruciating pain. Ilis limbs, too, were powerless, and lie 
made several ineffectual attempts to leave the bed before his feet touched the 
floor. Unable to stand, he sank in a heap by the bed-side. No one was near 
to succour, or procure succour. He was alone, a feeble old man stricken by the 
pestilence. 

Worth, if it were all credible as words could make it, with the law to bind, 
Twelve Thousand Pounds — no more, though he had sold his soul for it. 

He still remained where he had fallen, a confused heap of tortured flesh and 
quivering limbs, unable to contend with the malignity of the gripe whicbheld 
him. If his wife had lived — he hod maltreated her in life, beaten her, and 
crushed her spirit — she would have been useful now. lie knei^ that Death was 
on him, and tnat theft was no escape ; but if his son had been clutiful and obe- 
dient, he would not have been left to die this untended dog’s death. 

The clock struck One. He had been stricken nearly four hours Ila I the 
pain was less acute, and he felt stronger. By a terrible effort, he reached the 
window, and raised it. His earnest gaze swept the street for a chance strag- 
gler, whom he would pray, in God’s name, to fetch medical aid, and help to 
batter down the barred street-door. Along the opposite pavement, with slow 
footsteps, with eyes averted from the heusc, a human being passed, — his son. 
He recognised him in the bright moonlight, and fell back with a shudder, — no 
cry for assistance uttered. He was dead. 

Worth, if it were all credible as words could make it, with the law to bind, 
Twelve Thousand Pounds. No more, though he had sold his soul for it. 

The house was forcibly entered, two days afterwards, by an intimate friend of 
the deceased ; and, on the same afternoon, William Harding^ was apprised of 
the 4 loss he had sustained.' He repaired to Finsbury immediately, out made 
a slight deviation from the direct route, that he might pass the house in which 
Maberly had resided The poor sculptor*had been buried on tbc previous day, 
and Harding had followed all that remained of a true friend to the untimely 
grave. Deaths from the visitation of the scourge were now becoming numerous, 
and gloom and awe were general. lie had to pass a parochial workhouse, ad- 
joining which was a large space of ground that hod been cleared for building 
purposes. A crowd was collected around this spot, and a noisome stench, as of 
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smouldering flannel, burdened the atmosphere. Of a by-stander Harding in- 
quired what was going on. 

44 They are burning the blankets that the cholera patients have died in,” was 
the answer. 

44 Ugh, ugh, such w^ste l' 1 cried an obi woman. 44 1 was cold, last winter, 1 
was ; and I shall b& cold again. I could, have washed the plague out o' them 
blankets, I could.” 

Harding hurried onwards, and stood before the house which the sculptor had 
Inhabited. Already his friends were stripping the rooms of alt they contained. 
Busts, groups, statues, medallions, were being borne away, llardmg felt that 
he must choke if he remained, and he dashed forward towards Finsbury. At 
the door of the old dwelling, which* he had not entered for two years, 4 a man, of 
unprep98se?sin<Htppcarance, was standing. The door was open, and this man 
occupied the threshold. • 

44 Mr. ?” said Harding, wondering what his business was. 

44 Weeman,” was the reply. “ My name is Wccman. Yours ?” — 

44 1 am the son of the deceased.” 

He had heard his father speak <of this man, but he had never before encoun- 
tered him. He was, also, a money-lender, and perhaps the most unfavourable 
specimen of this class. 

44 You are too late, Mr. Harding, if you wanted to see the corpse,” he observ- 
ed, without moving from the threshold, 14 \V e have screwed him down. An 
ugly sight— a very ugly sight.” 

44 1 should have liked to nave seen his face once more,” remarked Ilarding, 
attempting to enter the house. 

44 It may be as well, perhaps, if you don’t go in,” said Weeman, who had no 
intention of moving. 44 Things are all at sixes and sevens ; and, till the Will is 
read, and it is known who’s to inherit ” 

44 Are you sure that there is a Will ?” interrupted Harding. Because, if 
there should not be one ” 

44 You would be the heir, you mean to say ? Yes ; but my old friend was the 
least likely man of any I know, to die without a Will. I am pretty sure that 
there is a Will/' ° 

44 Perhaps ; but that will not prevent my entering.” 

44 Oh, if you insist upon it, certainly not.” 

lie gave up his position as he spoke, and offered no further obstacle to the 
young man’s purpose. But he followed him, from room to room, with an air of 
insolent vulgarity, and narrowly watched his movements. Harding selected 
from a bookcase some volumes that belonged to him. 

“That’s out of order,” interposed Weeman. 44 1 can’t allow that. You 
musn’t remove anything, — not the stump of an old pen, — I assure you.” 

44 Mr. Weeman,” said Harding, 44 what company have you on the premises ? 
I hear voices ?” 

“ I have placed two men in possession till the funeral is over,” was Weeman’s 
reply. 

44 On whose* authority ?” 

44 On my own, Mr. Harding, — on my own.” 

41 And by mine they will leave the house ; and you will leave it.” 

44 That is *good, — that is. You ate disinherited ; do you know that ? You 
have no title to command here, Mr. Harding,” 

44 Will you leave the house ?” 

44 1 have seen the Will 1” cried Weeman, in a towering passion. 44 1 have read 
every word of it, and I tell you that you are disinherited,— that you are a 
beggar, Sir,— a beggar ; and that I shall send you to prison, if you don’t pay 
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me two hundred and fifty pounds, principal and interest of a loan advanced 
two years ago, on a Post Obit. / inherit, I do. Ob, I will make you feel 
that. 

“ Once more, will you quit the house P” 

“ I tell you that I have seen the Will ” 

“ Will you quit the house ?” 

“ It is my house. 1 inherit.” 

iC Will you leave the^houee P” 

“ I will ti^e the law of you for this, Mr. Harding, I will.* But you shall hayg 
your way ; only, mind y*ou don’t steal anything ; not an old Btujnp— — ' v 

Harding was very violent when excited. If Weeman had not escaped into 
the street* he would have sustained an ugly assault. The men whom lie had 
placed “in possession” followed him, and the son was left iur die Jiouse alone 
with his father’s corpse. He ^rote a note to his wife, explanatory* of his 
absence, and despatched it by the waterman of a neighbouring cabstand. 
Always avoiding the room where the corpse lay, he entered the other apart- 
ments, and took note of all that they contained. The chamber that he had 
occupied as a child, and as a youth, even to the verge of manhood, remained 
precisely as he had left it. The bed, probably, had not been occupied since it 
nad received him on the last night — how well he remembered it ! — that he had 
slept under that roof. 

It had grown perfectly dark, and he had lighted a candle, when a faint, 
tremulous knock came to the street-door. Thinking that there might be a 
messenger from his wife outside, he answered the summons, the applicant was 
the servant that his father had sent to the hospital. 

“ What, Mister William, you here ?” said the astonished woman. “ Some- 
thing’s wrong with master then. Is he dead. Eh ?” 

ner eyes gleamed joyfully in anticipation of a reply in the affirmative. 

“ Come in,” said Harding. “ Don't stand in the street.” 

“ But is he dead, though ?” she asked again, as she crossed the threshold. 
“ Do tell us, Mister William.” 

“ He is,” replied Harding. “ You seem glad, Tizzy.” 

“ Saving your presence, I am,” she said, rubbing her hands gleefully. “ IVe 
had it too, and he sent me to Bartjpmy’s, as if I was a scrubby dog, for all the 
years that I have been with him, and you wasn't out of petticoats, Mister 
William. Well, well, I’m safe over it ; the doctor said so, and he's caught it. 
llalhalha!” 

She restrained her too evident delight, when she saw that it was displeasing 
to Ilarding, and contented herself with learning from him what had taken place, 
aud how, and all about it. 

“ Has that man Weeman been here ?” flas one of her first questions. 

Harding nodded. They were in the room where was the desk which contain- 
ed the tin box. 

“ When’s the burying to come off?” she next asked. 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ And is he coming — Weeman ? Don’t let him. Mister William. I tell ye 
what. He’s got it all. I know it. I was listening at the keyhole when the 
Will was making, and,’* she continued, approaching her companion, to whisper 
— was it lest the dead should hear ?— “ Lknow where the Will is }ept /-—there 
now.” 

“ You do, Tizzy P” said the young man, starting. Guard him, all Good In- 
fluences. 

“ It’s not in there,” she proceeded, pointing to the desk. There's all sorts of 
old skins and parchments there, but the Will is not among 'em.” 

Harding passed his hand before his eyes, as if he would dispel a vision. 
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14 It’s up stairs, in his room,** the woman continued. 44 Let’s come along ami 
make an end of it. We shall find the key of the drawer in his pocket. No, no, 
that Weeman shan’t have it to say that you didn’t get a .shilling. It’s yours, all 
of it, by right and reason.” 

“ In bis room, where the — the body is ?” stammered Harding. 

44 You, you a’nfc afraid of corpses, Misfer William ?’* 

44 Nt> — no, Tizzy bilt we must not think of this.” 

44 Why ? *Tis all yours, by right and reason !” 

It would be felony to destroy a Will. I won’t hear another wgrd. Leave 
me, Tifzy ; leaye me.” * 

He spoke sternly, and the woman went mumbling out of the room. He sat, 
thoughtfully, in a chair for a long time. Will he eyer forget the temptation of 
that night ?*. ivsver, though he should live a thousand years. Weeman, as his 
father’s^ieir, and^ therefore, the inheritor of tl\e Post Obit, on which, two years 
ago, he had borrowed lifty pounds of his father, would have power to incarce- 
rate him, — and as the infamous law of arrest then stood, he eould order his 
detention'on the morrow, when the Will was read ! To open the bureau which 
contained it, — to kindle a tire in .the kitchen-grate and consume it to ashes, and 
to bury those ashes deep beneath *the garden-mould, would be the work of ten 
minutes. Though twenty witnesses could swear to its making, who could say 
that the testator had not altered his mind before his death, and, with his own 
hands, destroyed it ? 

Put not for such a fall had he studied the Beautiful, which is also the Divine, 
and striven after inward Harmony. The Good Influence preserved him. 

He followed the corpse to its resting-place in Bunhill Fields, aud returned to 
the house to hear the Will read, lie did not once dream of escaping and hiding 
himself. Weeman was the heir. The usurer had bequeathed to the usurer. 
Two hours alter wards he was a prisoner in the Fleet. 


Chapter XI. 

c 

44 On which side is it to be ?” were the fir^t words addressed to him, after he 
had got clear of the porter’s lodge. He reflected. The publisher for whom 
he had translated Aristophanes, might have other occasion for his services. And, 
indeed, if ever he would taste freedom again, he must exert himself as a trans- 
lator, or in some literary way. Quiet then, and solitude, would be indispensa- 
ble, though neither, it was likely, were to be enjoyed in perfection within 
those walls. 

44 1 will pay for a room, if you will find me one,” he said to his conductor. 

44 You can share one with another gentleman, Sir,” replied the official, sud- 
denly seized with spasms of politeness, 44 but you can’t rent one out and out.” 

44 Cannot I be alone, if I wish it, and pay for the accommodation ?” 

44 Why, I don’t know that you can,” the man answered, 44 leastways you must 
buy the other put, and would want a smart sum — smarter perhaps than you 
would like to stand.” 

44 Well, let us see the room.” 

lie was conducted along a passage, where several men were lounging, and 
noisily conversing in groups. By these, of course, he was unmercifully quizzed. 
They were mostly habited in motley costume, and the non-descript odds and 
ends of a once choice wardrobe. Faded bucks in threadbare garments, that 
were in the extreme of fashion three or four summers before. Exquisites, 
formerly known at Crockford’s and the Opera. Bloods that many a tale could 
uafolcjt of TattersalTs, the Derby, and the Oaks ; with a score or so of rou^h, 
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hulking, sodden -faced fellows, who had made ventures in Tavern keeping, or 
had set up hells and gambling dens, with other people’s money, or more literally, 
without any of their own, and coming to the dogs, had found a kennel in the 
Fleet. One youthful individual, whose face was scarred and horribly disfigured, 
left a grqup* less noisy than the rest, and advancing towards him, addressed him 
by name. 

44 I do not know you,” said Harding, halting for an instant. 

14 I will prdknpt yoftr memory,” the other replied. 44 You were once a 
I\ F. D.” 

“ That is Mr. Boldcro’s voice surely.” 

44 And his face too, the worse luck for him. You didn’t expect to find him 
here, he conjectures.” 

44 Indeed I did not.” 

B older o’s comrades gathered around them, to hear their discourse, and glean 
information respecting tha new arrival. Harding moved forward. 

44 Are you going to have a room ?” asked Boldero, placing a detaining hand 
upon his shoulder. 

44 Yes.” 

44 Go halves in my crib. My chum will sell himself out for forty shillings.” 

To this proposal Harding readily acceded, and as the 4 chum* was present, he 
ratified the bargain at once, and accompanied Boldero to inspect his ouurters. 
The man who had sold himself out, went oil* to buy some liquor, chinking tho 
gold in his hand, and was followed on the instant, by a human stream which 
(lowed after him, along the passage, down sundry steps, and across a yard to the 
very spot where liquor was dispensed. 

Boldero expressed an early desire to be made acquainted with the particular 
stroke of ill-fortune which threw him into the companionship of a sometime 
political confrere. Harding briefly gratified his curiosity, and became inquisi- 
tive in his turn, especially with reference to the scarred face. lie was prepar- 
ing to listen to Boldcro’s recital, when a functionary of the prison broughtjiim 
a note from hi# wife, to whom he had despatched by a special messenger, the 
tidings of his arrest. She bade him, — poor soul, and her own was fathoms deep 
in the abyss of black despair — preserve his heart from sinking, # for she would 
work, O God, how she would work, to get the two hundred and fifty pounds 
that must be paid, beside expenses, to procure his liberation. He took the 
opportunity to kiss the note in private, before he thrilst it into his bosom. 

44 How do you think I maintain myself here ?” demanded Boldero, suddenly. 
Harding could not guess. 

44 By writing political articles.” 

“ What, — in 4 the Startler ?’ ” 

44 Tush, no. I am for High Church and King now. I’ve had enough of 
democracy. I am a Tory of the old stamp.” 

44 Eh?” said Harding, with a stare, tnough he was not greatly surprised. 
44 Extremes frequently run into their opposites, and your flaming demagogue 
stands the best chance of repudiating his principles, of any man I know. Trust 
none such.” 

44 1 write for the * Loyal Thunderbolt,* ” proceeded Boldero. 44 1 have un- 
dertaken to prove the divine right of kings, and the impiety of using private 
judgment in matters pertaining to religion, *hi a series of letters, signed 4 The 
Ghost of Archbishop Laud.’ ” 

44 At least, you decry physical force ?” 

44 1 do not I would have the soldiery use the point of the bayonet, to prick 
home to his dwelling every unwashed rascal who attends a Radical meeting.” 

44 You are very brave, with your bayonets. But wbat is this you have here 
— a turning lathe ?” 
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“ Yes. I sometimes amuse myself with turning. I carve too. See, here iu a 
bunch of grapes that I carved out of a stubborn piece of oak.” 

“ You are clover. Will you lend me youT tools ?’* 

“ With pleasure.* 1 

Harding thought o£thc rose and the little bud. lie determined to essay his 
skill in carving on the morrow. 

“ The accident that disfigured me in this awful manner,** said Boldcro, com- 
mencing the recital he had promised, “ happened when I was a fool of a P. F. 
*>., an<| the most magnified fool in the f Society. I believed the masses to be 
labouring undev oppression, and I thought their rule selfish and base. Their 
backs bent, as I persuaded myself, under the burden of taxation, and the money 
levied from tfcciv industry was la/ishcd on a bloated, wicked Court* I asked 
myself'r-is'not "Vic time of liberation come ? Am not I their liberator ? As 
for your doctrine of moral force, I scouted it. Is not the intercourse of man 
witli nature, I said, a perpetual striving by physical means, to get the mastery 
over it ? See how he toils at the quarrying and hewing of granite, and is not 
content till he brings physical force to bear upon it, and transports it hither or 
thither where he pleases, and mrfkcs it serve him as a slave. Very well. These 
granite hearts of our legislators, we will get the mastery over them . 

“ I set to work, tb manufacture cartridges, intending to distribute them by 
hundreds among the members of fhe P. F D., in the first place, and subse- 
quently amongst the populace generally. I dreamt of nothing else, than repeat- 
ed engagements with the military, in which the popular cause was triumphant, 
and England was in universal anarchy. You remember, I dare say that on two 
occasions, when you called on me, a man guarded my door. I had the house at 
my own disposal, let me I ell you, and paid rent for eight unoccupied rooms. 
At those seasons, I was busy at my demonwork, and could not receive a 
visitor.*’ 

“ But you had especially invited my immediate attendance on the first 
occasion,” said Harding — 11 1 remember that 1 gave up a dinner party to come 
to you.” * 

M Yes. But in the interval between the sending of my note and your arri- 
val, a bright idea had struck me. I had conceived a design of seizing all the 
arms that were in the Tower, before the Government could receive the least 
intimation of my purpose, and when you reached my door, I was in deep study, 
and profoundly maturing bay plan. 

“ Well, one day, I paid the iust penalty of my proposed treason and crimes. 
A spark fell from a candle which 1 incautiously held to some exposed gun- 
powder, and ignited it. The whole exploded in my face. Fortunately I es- 
caped with my eyesight, but the resist is what you see.” 

Harding passed no comment on this strange recital. lie went to bed and 
dreamed that he was Prometheus and had infused the spark of life into one of 
Maberly’s statues. The sculptor stood by and smiled approvingly. Suddenly 
his placid and benign features seemed distorted by pain. 44 1 sutler, Harding, 1 * 
ho said, 41 Help me.” His cries rang piercingly out, and filled all space. 
Harding awoke in terror. The voice had not ceased, but still cried, and yet 
more imploringly, for help. When he had gathered all his consciousness, he 
juried to Bohlero's bed. The youth was stricken by the Cholera. Pie in- 
sttytly gave the alarm to a warder ttho patrolled the prison, and whose duty it 
was, during the reign of the pestilence, to apprise the authorities of a prisoner’s 
illness. But the medical officer was engaged in another part of the prison, and 
it was 'long before he made his appearance. He shook his head. It was a 
virulent attack. He had clearly little hope. 

w To die thus,— in a prison !’* cried the poor youth, gnashing his teeth, when 
the doctor had withdrawn. “ In a prison, — in a prison.” That ignominy 
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seemed to fasten on him. “ Listen, Hardin". I am a bishop’s son,— you did 
gue&s that,— a Bishop’s son ; but the brand of illegitimacy is on me.” 

“ Yes!” ho said again, presently, “the Bishop of is my father. I 

have ucvei* met him in private,— have never spoken to him. I have heard him 
preach, and have seen him as a stran^r, on his way to and from the House of 
Lords. O what seraph words he can drop from silvery lips l When iny mother 
fell, he was Archdeacon of . 

“ Such eduction as*I possess, I owe to him • I was sont, by his orders, to 

* Grammar School His name was never mentioned there. I # waa not 

even aware that he was my father, neither were any of my playmates. But 
they had learned the shame of my birth, and taunted me with it every day. The 
treatment I received at that school poisonedwny whole being. ^^iave been vio- 
lent and wrathful in these later years, but I was not formcdlyso? I*>we the 
corruption of my nature to the'injustice of my fellows. Had I the power, I 
could destroy the world, •for it has stung me and trodden on me, I like Phy- 
sical Force : it suits my humour.” 

He spoke with difficulty, for his sufferings were great. 11 I should not have 
been incarcerated within these walk,” he sauVat a later period of the day, “ if 
my father had not broken faith with me. When I left school, my mother re- 
vealed to me the secret of my birth. She told mo whose son I was. She was 
then slowly dying of consumption. 1 addressed a letter to him. lie wrote, in 
reply, that he could not acknowledge me, because I should bring scandal on his 
office and on the chureh. But he would provide for mo secretly. lie sent me 
a hundred pounds, and another hundred when my mother died. When 1 first 
made your acquaintance, I told you that I was independent — independent with 
what remained of these munificent sums, for they were all that I ever received 
from him. He promised to renew them every six months, but he did not keep 
his word. I got eighty pounds into debt, on the strength of his promise, and 
being unable to pay, was pounced upon by creditors and transferred to n 
sponging-liouse, from whence I dated a letter to the episcopal najaca — my 
father’s palace ! — but I received no answer. So they conveyed nrcTiithcr. X 
have applied to my father since my imprisonment, but to no purpose. You 
will give me credit ffir disinterested advocacy of principles. When I was sub- 
sisting on a Bishop’s money, and*was, in a sense, dependent on the Church, 1 
hated Church, bishops, monarchy, aristocracy, and # all their tangled web of in- 
terests. When I was deserted by the Church, I began to love her as a vener- 
able parent. Most men praise the bridge that carries them over. / have ever 
done the opposite.” 

“ It was noble in you,” remarked Ilarding, “ not to betray the secret of your 
relationship to a bishop. The scandal vsould have taken effect, and irreparably* 
have damaged his reputation.” 

“ Ha ! I had, also, become a Tory, and to Tories the reputation of the epis- 
copal church is very dear. Besides, I can hate, but I could never betray.” 

He spoke but little after this, for he was physically reduced by his sufferings. 
But he endured heroically, and scarcely allowed a groan to escape him. To 
Harding, in the event of his death, he gave his lathe, -carvirig tools, and a 
few books. 

“ As for my body,” he said, “ they will bo glad to give it speedy interment 
of some sort, and I am indifferent to Che whereabouts of my last lodgings. 
But, tell me, Harding, do you believe in a future state ?” 

“ I do,” replied Ilarding, startled by the question. 

“ I don’t,” said Boldero. “ I have been writing up the parsons lately, but 
they are only useful to keep the people in order — that is all. 

The unfortunate wayward youth had uttered his last words. In less than an 
hour his corpse was removed, and Ilarding could not learn where they buried it. 
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At length the plague was stayed, and London relapsed into its old habits of 
uncleanliness. “ It will not visit us again, — at least, for many years,*' — said the 
Corporation, “ so let us enjoy ourselves, and be dirty !" ' 

The night was fast approaching when Emma was to make her debvt On that 
event her husband's destiny seemed to depend, for he had failed in his^attempt 
to get literary work*. Scheffer predicted marvels, and the reputation prepared 
for Tier, cast that of Madame Cacasi into the shade. If she succeeded to the 
manager's satisfaction, he was prepared to offer her fifty pounds a-week for the 
season,, so that in six weeks from the time of her appearance, she wbuld be able 
to liberate her husband. Very frequently she repaired to the Fleet, to spend 
hours in conversing with him ; but every day she was instructed by Scheffer, 
whose pupi| sksjvas, and whom sh6 was to remunerate when her great duty was 
fulfilled^ and lier^iusband was restored to liberty. The tenor’s terms were high, 
for he had stipulated for the third of her salary, for three years. 

Harding amused himself with carving, in which alt he had become expert. 
The rose and the little bud bloomed in wood. He delighted to produce gro- 
tesque figures of men, busied in yarious manipulations of handicraft, and quaint 
unpasloral sheep and oxen. But* this art was mere pastime, and, as such, went 
to frustrate the noble end of being. 

Under the sky there is not a sadder object than the man without a definite 
pursuit, — who has had no call to a specific work. To have no profession which 
demands the attention of every earnest moment, and engrosses the anxious care 
of the matured mind, is to be an alien in Nature. 44 Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do," admonishes the author of Ecclesiastes, “ do it with thy might." 

Harding's position was peculiar. He was haunted by shapes of Beauty, 
which, out of vision, he could not realise, and, so far, his was no uncommon 
case. For, who can fix the ideal with painter’s brush, or sculptor’s chisel, or 
carver’s knife ? It was strange. The rose and the little bud had done it all. 
Greek literature, with which he had long been critically familiar, had been 
withounfcher meaning than the philological one, until this epoch of his life. 
And all the Arts, and every Science into which he had obtained the merest 
insight, now became replete with a quite unutilitarian signification. lie had 
attained to the knowledge of the highest breed, but, at present, he sat only at a 
feast of crumbs. For he had not found his work. Not a little of the evil that 
is in the world has its origin in this circumstance, that men do not occupy their 
just position. Nature knows best. Of a certain George Guelph, she made a 
creditable, it is even said, a clever husbandman, but the Marplot of nature 
called him George the Third, and lo, a bad King ! x\s a farmer, he would have 
cultivated the good earth, and brought corn out of her liberal stores. As a 
' king, he devastated her fields with ‘sanguinary wars. 4 Translate,’ writes 
Carlyle, 4 that impossible precept, know thyself \ into this partially possible one, 
know what thou const work at.' The Breadfindcr, as I take it, is the man who has 
attained to that indispensable knowledge,— indispensable to a wise government 
of himself and the world. Not the material bread, — not that which was flour 
yesterday, and. corn at the last full of the moon, is what is meant by bread in 
these pages. But that is bread — the Bread of Life, which brings me into har- 
mony with Nature, and, transcending conventionality and routine, leaves me 
the undisturbed recipient of large benefits, and lands me on that shore, beaten 
by the Eternal surges, — washed by the tides of the Great Ocean of Being. 

I knowthc strife. I have seen the agony, and have heard the prayer. I have 
■ been a witness to the incessant conflict maintained for the quite literal, un- 
beautiful bread* The combatants in that battle-field fall around us like har- 
vest. Not for the soul’s need, but for the body’s lust have they striven ; and 
the Autumn leaves are rarer than their graves. For them, no poet ; for them, no 
artist ; n6 seer. Yet, even for the lowest and the least of these a deliverance is 
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preparing. The teacher gathers the young thieves from Ac street, and discourses 
to them of Duty, and of the Infinite, lessons, which even Sectarian jargon, and 
the rubbish of church creeds cannot divest of their importance. A new race shall 
arise which. the Beautiful shall lead to Freedom. In the meantime, let us take 
courage^ let us know what we can wort at, and make poverty welcome to our 
board. lie is rich who has few wants. 

Harding worked at the wood carving. He knew little of the history of the 
art, but he wal iiware ttiat like that of glass-staining, it ha*} gradually forfeited 
its rank in modern hands, and had become insignificant, lie remembered what 
elaborate specimens he had seen in the metropolitan churches? and otl&r pub- 
lic buildings. Why had the art decayed ? Why had skill, genius, creation, 
flowed info other channels ? lie conccived»the idea of treating^ in hard oak a 
tine mythological subject, and he determined to make the attempt. • 

Notwithstanding the high prasscs which had been bestowed upon Emma's 
singing, each rehearsal nt*the Theatre indicated a loss of power, and of diminu- 
tion in the compass of her voice. Those who heard her on these occasions 
shook their heads. Scheffer alone, would not- be disheartened. She was ner- 
vous, he said, nothing more. Perhaps in private, he was alarmed. Emma her- 
self was conscious of falling far short of what had been expected of her, but 
she feared to tell her husband, and only checked his too ardent anticipations 
of her success. 

“ Really," said the manager to Scheffer, on the morning of the last rehear- 
sal, “ this will never do. She is feeble, positively feeble : wc shall be the 
laughing-stock of the whole town. 1 must postpone her appearance. It would 
be a failure, sir, a dead failure.” 

“ I was never more disappointed,” said Scheffer. “ I am quite confounded.” 

“ Yes. I shall postpone her appearance. Masson has been here to intro- 
duce Madame Cacasi. I shall substitute her for Mrs. Harding. It will occa- 
sion a delay of a few weeks, but we shall escape the disgrace of a failure/’ 

“ Allow her one more rehearsal,” pleaded the alarmed tenor, “ You have 
only to postpone the production of the opera for a night or two, oi^HIcplca of 
the vast care required in its preparation.” 

“ Well, I have no direction to do that. One more rchcarsal,nhen.” 


Chapter XII. 

It was in an obscure cottage at Deptford, that Grinling Gibbons was engaged 
upon his celebrated work The 8toning\f Stephen , when he was discovered by 
Evelyn, and introduced to the notice of Charles II. It was in the Fleet Prison 
that William Harding essayed his skill in bas-relief. He chose for his subject 
The Raising of Lazarus. Gibbons followed Tintoretto. Harding studied the 
narrative in the New Testament, and sketched his own design. He was on 
wondrous ground now. It seemed extraordinary that he had i*ever done this 
before ; that he had been so slow to discover his own ready access to the Beauti- 
ful. It was as natural to carve fruit or flowers, as to gather them fronl the 
living branch or stem. It was as easy too. It was astonishing that he found 
no difficulty in his work, — that Art came to him like a ready frieml, and, at the 
first handling of his tools, made him perfect in the use of them. The same 
marvel is recorded of Grinling Gibbons, whose earliest efForts were as success- 
ful as his latest. It must not be inferred that Harding was another Gibbons, 
or even a Dievot, a Selden, or a Laurens, Grinling's assistants. But he gave 
promise of much excellence. And here, let me express a hope, that this ancieqt 
and noble art of wood-curving, which, according to Pliny, was antecedent to 
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statuary and painting, way be revived - amongst us, and that our artists may be 
original, and not mere imitators of the Italian style, which is itself imitative, and 
dates from the discovery of the baths of Adrian. With the solitary excep- 
tion of Grinling Gibbons, who is said to have been of Dutch extraction the 
English have not been celebrated as wood artists. The splendid and elaborate 
decorations in oak, ]iifi£, maple, and sometimes, but rarely, in box, that embellish 
our palaces, cathedrals, public and private buildings were mostly executed by 
foreigners. With tfie one exception named, where are the effuals of Albert 
Durer, of his pupil Taurigny of Rouen,, of Demontreuil, of a hundred others ? 

White Haraing was engaged in sketching his design, Scheffer was imparting 
encouragement to Emma. On the issue of the next rehearsal, her success or 
failure wouhLdopend. M. Jean Masson announced on all sides, that Madame 
Cacasi yroxAa obkhe public favourite, and that she was his wife . The singularity 
of bis previous 'conduct was now fully explained, and Emma was no longer 
unable to assign a cause for his ungracious behaviour to herself. Scheffer 
learned the whole secret, and communicated it to her. He had fallen in love 
with his landlady's blooming daughter, who, besides many personal attractions, 
(maugre, a certain insipidity of Countenance, which Maberly had commented on) 
had a voice that promised to repay cultivation. The poor Signor could not 
resist her blandishments. Emma might have gained him reputation, but she 
was a married woman. He had already extolled her as Madame Cacasi, and 
prepared the public for her future appearance. But her real name was unknown, 
and it was easy to bestow the appellation he had given her, on another. Besides, 
Emma's education must necessarily be suspended during his professional ab- 
sence on the Continent, for he could not remain in London when the Grand 
Theatre was closed. On the other hand, a wife would accompany him wherever 
he went, and her education could proceed at all seasons. Thus argued the 
Signor, and sacrificed to passion the dictates of honour. But now he cast 
off the mask, and proclaimed Madame Cacasi to be in public, the Signora 
Pep^igiyand Madame Masson, in private, and to her friends. 

The mSfhing of the rehearsal came. Out of the heavens God never sent a 
brighter day. The earth laughed beneath the sun. Cheeks, ordinarily pale, 
had a flush of lire in them. Her husband's liberty, perhaps, their future bread, 
depended on her brave. achievement, or unh&ppy short-coming. She would not 
fatigue herself by walking, t but engaged a cab to convey her to the theatre. Her 
first annoyance was extreme. The manager was not present,— would not be 
present, but had deputed M. Jean Masson to represent him. 

She had many annoyances to bear. The musicians were late at their post, 
and there was much tiresome waiting to be endured before the rehearsal began. 
Then, the actors were frigid and impatient, and the opera was commenced in a 
slovenly manner. In vam Scheffer strove to rally them. He drew Emma 
aside, and encouraged her, but he felt dismay, and looked thunderbolts 
at Masson. 

.Nevertheless, Emma succeeded, for she was lifted into a higher life at the 
thought of her husband's striving, since their marriage for their joint bread. 
And had he not said that the Beautiful was the true Bread ? and was not she 
ministering, imperfectly, it might be, but still ministering, to the Beautiful ? 
Was she not, indeed, its priestess ? 

Her success was indisputable. M. Jean Masson acknowledged it, and joined 
with all present, In laudation of tho eaniatrice . Scheffer was so overpowered 
with joy, that he accepted a pinch of snuff from Masson's box, and*promised to 
smoke a cigar with him on some future, but indefinite, occasion. 

She hurried to the prison, and fell upon her husband's neck. He was sketch- 
ing his conception of the narrative he had undertaken to illustrate in wood. He 
gently put her aside. 
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Sec,” he said, “ Jesus btands in this attitude.” 

“ I have succeeded,” she cried, embracing him. 

M And Lazarus cornea -forth thus. Thus the disciples stand !" 

“ Still, my success of to-day is nothing, if I should fail when the public fill 
the theatre. 

44 But Martha and Mary are wanting to the group ; # Gogfiding in Jesus, yet 
hoping against hope. Now, he comes forth, he casts aside the grave clothes, 
they see, — thejf believe.* How should I represent the sistc^ of Lazarus ?” 

“ William,* do you hear me ? I have succeeded. M. Jean Masson cqpld not 
deny it. Arc you not glad? Do you not understand me ?” • 

44 Yes, — yos, of course you have succeeded. I never doubted of your success, 
(iod is good.” 

M. Jean Masson, on leaving the theatre, went direct to fhe Kouso of the 
manager. # 

44 She was not so bad, really not so bad, — quite creditable,” he said. 44 But 
she must not lead, at least, in your theatre, — positively must not ” 

44 She has avoided a failure, then ?” said the manager. 

41 Yes, that is it ; avoided a failure. The Signora will be very excellent.” 

44 I have made up my mind to delay the production of the opera. We will 
rehearse it again, and the Signora shall sustain the leading role . Between our- 
selves Masson, I do not want this Mrs. Harding. It was only yesterday that 
Lord Filmy Gossamer told me of the report that she was the wifi^of a low 
fellow, a cheesemonger’s shopman, who is now in a prison. The connection ■ 
would not be respectable. I shall break with her 
“ But the Signora is my wife." 

“Ah, quite a different matter. You arc respectable, the Signora is 
respectable." 

Masson had scarcely departed, when SchelTer arrived. The manager receiv- 
ed him coldly, but he was too elated to notice it. 

** Splendid success," he pried. 44 This will bo a memorable scaspMti the 
annals of your theatre. Your treasury will be filled. The pubHrwill bo in 
raptures. You will of course, suspend all privileges, but those of the press.” 

41 Humph.” 

14 What do you mean ?” 

44 That I shall do as you say, — fill my treasury. ” 

44 Undoubtedly. Such a voice ! such execution r 

44 So sly of him, to call her Madam Cacasi, when she was his wife all the 
time.” # 

44 Hie wife — whose wife ?” 

44 Masson’s.” 

44 Diable . I am talking of Mrs. Harding.” 

44 And I, of Madame Masson.” 

44 Yes, but it is Mrs. Harding, who will fill your treasury.” 

44 1 think it will be the Signora Pepolini.” 

44 Let us understand each other, You intend, of course, after the unequi- 
vocal success of this morning, to introduce Mrs. Harding to the ’stage?” • *h- 
44 Really, I must decline the honour. Try the provinces.” 

44 Are you then not a man of your word? You are committed with Mrs. 
Harding. She has attended six rehearsals. Masson’s wife has never been on 
your boards. You have never beard her sing. You will be open to an action, 
let me tell you.” 

44 Scheffer,” said the manger, laying a hand familiarly on the tenor’s shoulder. 

44 You are a man of sense. Mrs. Handing is a good singer. I know it very 
well. She was weak, the other day— perhaps, through indisposition ; but I 
am quite satisfied with your report of her success this morning. Do you not 
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know, however, that she has low connections, — that her husband is a cheese- 
monger's shopman ? All the world knows it.” 

“ All the world is mistaken, then,” returned the irate Scheffer. 44 lie is a 
man of talent and education. I see the Times on your table. Allow me. 
There,” he continued, pointing to an advertisement. 44 What do you say to 
that? ‘A translation* of the Comedies of Aristophanes. By William ’Harding.' 
That is the man, sir— that is her husband. A first-rate Greek scholar, sir.” 

44 Arc you sure that there is no error, Ilerr Scheffer*? T wish I had known 
this yesterday, when Lord Filmy Gossajncr said to me.* 4 lie is so 'low.' Dear 
me, a Greek scholar, Eh ? A gentleman, Eh ?” 

44 Certainly, a gentleman ; under a cloud, at present, but quite in a gentle- 
manly way/ ^ • 

44 Explaiffr 

44 He borrowed^money on a Post Obit Bond,*and is now residing in the Fleet. 
Nothing more gentlemanly.” 

41 Nothing. Dear me, borrowed money, did he ? Then he had expectations?” 

44 Ilis father died worth twelve thousand pounds, the other day.” 

44 You astonish me. Why, he^is quite a gentleman.” 

44 Quite. And, between ourselves, there are strange reports about Masson.” 

44 Hal” 

44 He pays nobody. There was a writ issued against him this morning. It 
will be served to-day.” 

44 That is his affair. lie is still a gentleman.” 

44 Yes ; but his wife is no singer.” 

44 Have you heard her ?” 

44 Frequently. I have bad every opportunity of judging. She might do for 
another House, but not for your’s. Y our theatre has so high a reputation.” 

44 It has. I have worked hard for it. I have done it myself, Scheffer.” 

“Everybody knows that. Your skill in catering for the public taste is ex- 
celle nt.^ And vou manage so well to repress the jealousies of your actors. 
Your woru^j-what do I say ? — your nod is Law in your Establishment.” 

“It is kind of you to say so. But you only do me justice.” 

44 And you liatfe an excellent discernment of rising talcm,” 

44 1 pique myself upon it.” 

44 Yvitn every disposition to foster merit.” 

44 Yes. The stage owes sbme of its brightest ornaments to me.” 

“Iam confident that Mrs. Harding's debut will create a sensation. When 
shall it come off ?” 

44 Her husband is quite a gentleman. We will say Monday for the debut 

44 Shall I write the advertisement for.jthe papers ?” 

44 1 shall be obliged to you if you will. My hands are full.” 

There is little need that I should lenghthen this history. Emma succeeded 
and opened the prison gates for her husband. On the day that he was restored 
to liberty, M. Jean Masson passed through the same gates as a prisoner. In- 
deed, Harding, with his delighted wife hanging on his arm, encountered him in 
the porter's lodge. 

“ ffelas r he said, addressing his old acquaintances, in explanation of their 
meeting. 44 They say that I have run over the policeman.” 

44 No, no, Moseer,” interposed the tipstaff who accompanied him. 44 Them's 
not my words* I said that gents came here for overrunning the constable . That's 
what he means, ma'am*” 

Harding and Emma passed Into the street without speaking to him. * * 

Had Harding* found his work—that work which he was specially sent to do ? 
I know nbt. If he had brought his entire moral being into harmony with na- 
ture ; if he had subdued all discord in his soul, he had. For us, he exists no 
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longer ; but let him represent a thousand young men, w4o are thrown into society 
without a fitting profession, or with nh profession. 1 have not intended to 
depict the life-long struggle for daily corn-bread, which characterises the 
existence of the oppressed and neglected, the “ hewers of wood and drawers qfj 
water." But, inasmuch as Bread is the Beautiful, and the Beautiful is Virtue* 
it may Also be found by them. 1 acknowledge the difficulty. 1 anticipate the 
objection. What can they know of the Spiritual and thh Eternal, whose toil 
lor the materjal and tlm temporal, for the need of the perishing hour is unpeas- 
ing from childhood to the grave ? Alas ! but little ; but sdfcictlung they caii and 
do know. The soul will burst its boiWs, and Virtue enter the tenant’s hut 
as freely as the hall of the landlord. What I insist upon, is, that in our vicious 
society, vjre hear too much of the bread that the baker has kneaded. u O most 
excellent person,” said Socrates, before his* judges, “Art tfcpJkgPt ashamed 
that thou studiest to possess as much money as possible, anlj reputation, and 
honour — but concernest not thySelf about intellect and truth, and the well-being 
of thy mental nature? These, as yon well know, are the commands of the God. 
And it appears to me that no good can happen to the state greater than my ser- 
vice of the God ; for I pass my whole time moving both the young and the old, 
to care neither for body nor estate, in preference to, nor in comparison with, 
the excellence of the soul, telling them that wealth does not produce virtue, 
but virtue, wealth, and all other good things to mankind, both collectively and 
individually.” 


Some Love Passages in the Lives of Eocry-Day-People. By MARY 

Howitt. 

Mr. Joseph Hi l yard was a rich dyer in one of our large manufacturing 
towns, a plodding, hard-headed man of business, who never losfeJgTn of the 
main chance but ouce, and that was when he married old Green's daughter, 
with seven thousand pounds to her fortune, instead of Ellen Slretton, who had 
nothing. He soon found out his* mistake, for his wife was one of those un- 
happy-tempered women who makes everybody miserable about her. Ellen 
JStretton married also two years afterwards, not for love, I am sorry to say, and 
was not more happy than he. Her husband, whose name was Trevisham, was 
also a dyer, as hard a headed man as Hilyard, but without his good qualities. 
He was always at law with somebody $ Jhe had a desperate lawsuit with Hil- 
yard about the fence of their drying-grounds, which unfortunately adjoined ; it 
was but a small thing to quarrel about, but, like a rolling snow-ball, it grew at 
every turn, and, in the end, brought on his ruin. lie lost his lawsuit and then 
he died, leaving his affairs in a very bad state. When all were wound up, the 
creditors, out of compassion to the widow, whom everybody respected, gave up 
sufficient to ensure her and her only child, a daughter, an annuity of seventy 
pounds for her life. 

Ililyard had been a fierce adversary td the husband, and the widow felt a 
peculiar grief to see herself, in some measure, Tuined by his means ; still she 
was not without comfort, even in her depressed circumstances ; she had good 
health, a cheerful disposition, a heart full of love both to God and man, a be- 
loved daughter, whom she herself was able to educate well, and beyond all— - 
now that poor Mr. Trevisham was gone— peace and comfort at her firedide, 
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such as she had never k^iown in her most prosperous days. Let nobody ex- 
claim at this, but it is true that when *ihe read the words “ Better is a dinner 
of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and dissension therewith/’ she could say 
pUnen from her entire heart. 

Hilyard had gained the lawsuit and his adversary was dead. “ There was 
a triumph for him !” bgople said ; but he did not find it exactly so. When 
the man was dead and gone, and his drying-grounds added to his own, many 
a reproachful remembrance of the widow and her child came to bis mind. Ilis 
own wife, who had been the thorn in life side and the ^uill-feather in the down 
pillow for so many years, had, in process of time, like poor Mr. Hilyard, gone 
to her long rest, and then he thought with himself whether he should not rea- 
lise the .dreftni o ^ his youth, and make atonement for the wrongs of his after 

K rs, by marryifig the widow Trevisham. He thought a deal about it ; he 
never spoken to her for years ; in fact it was years now since he had seen 
her ; for, though they dwelt in the same town, he lived in a large square stone 
house which a lawyer had built and he had bought, in one suburb, and she, 
since her misfortunes, as they were called, lived in a little cottage — a very little 
one— in an opposite direction. He questioned, as I said, whether he should 
marry her, but, some way or other the idea seemed strange ; he thought people 
would talk amazingly if he did. No, his marrying days were over, he decided. 

People saw him buttoned up in his good broadcloth going steadily about 
his business and making his fifteen hundred a year, and never suspected one 
atom of the romance which had taken possession of his naturally good heart. 
One day he took a drive to the little suburban village in which the widow lived, 
and, leaving his chaise at the iun, strolled up the lane in which our cottage 
stood. He had no idea of making a call, not the slightest in the world, he 
only “vailed to see the place. It was a very small cottage ; two gentle- 
women living on seventy pounds a-year could not afford a large house. 

“ It cannot be above eight or nine pounds a-year,” paused he to himself ; 
“ a kitchen, a parlour, and two bed-roomr, and a little wash-house at the 
back, that must be all ; but it is prodigiously neat, and a mighty pretty gar- 
den. Ellen was always fond of flowers and with that the sunny, rose- 
scented day? of their youth came to his memory bewitchingly. “ They keep 
a girl, no doubt, to do the housework ; they could not afford a servant at full 
wages,” continued his musings ; ** I wonder if any of their relations help 
them ? — but, poor thing, she had sS few relations, and none of them rich, 
and he was such a spendthrift that he drained his own family — I don't believe 
there is one that would help her ; the Trevishams have not a bit of heart 
among them !” 

So pondered Mr. Hilyard as he walked up the lane ; in a while he made 
a stand, and, turning round, took a steady survey of the back of the cottage. 
There was little to be seen but a thick holly-hedge, a green water-butt, the 
little back-kitchen window, the cottage roof and one chimney. It was about 
the middle of November, in the afternoou, and Mrs. Trevisham and her sweet 
daughter Kitty, then just turned fifteen, were sitting at the little parlour fire, 
the daughter reading and the mother at her sewing. Kitty had just put on 
some coal, and the little servant-maid in the little kitchen had iust broken up 
her fire and put the kettle on for tea ; there was only, as I said, one chimney 
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to the cottage, and these movements at the two fires h^d sent the smoke curf- 
ing out of the chimney, which made qi$te a picturesque cfFect against the dull 
gray November sky. # And it was at this very smoke which Mr. Joseph Hil- 
yard, with % his comfortable income of fifteen hundred a-year, now stood look- * 
ing ; he was not, however, noticing the picturesque effect,* but, in imagination 
was picturing to himself the little household that was assembled beside the fire 
from which this smoke^proceeded. You may take my word for it that Joseph 
Ililyard, middle-aged man and dyer though he was, ha<F a very vivid imagi- 
nation, for the picture which he thus &w warmed his heart ip its very core ; 
the broadcloth in which he was enveloped was nothing to the warmth of his 
heart. He walked back again, past the little gteen gate which led to the 
house-door ; a little girl was coming up with a milk-can, and, Aiming in at 
the green gate, knocked at the* door. lie was a wealthy finan, as we know, 
and a girl taking milk to*his own house would have excited no interest in his 
mind ; and yet he stopped to see who would open the door to take this penny- 
worth of milk. It was only the little servant girl. At the bottom of the 
little garden he stopped again and looked at the front of the cottage ; the fire 
that was burning in parlour and kitchen cast a glow within, for it was getting 
dusk, and by the parlour-window stood Kitty reading, for she had gone to the 
window for light. The outline of the bent head, and the youthful bust sent 
a still warmer glow to his heart ; it reminded him of that Ellen Stretton who 
had once been all th% world to him. With hasty steps he then returned to 
the inn, ordered out his chaise, drank a glass of negus, and then drove home 
to his large, square house, and his many servants. 

People talk a deal about “ the luxury of doing good.” Mr. Joseph 
Ililyard determined that he would enjoy this luxury ; but he did not 
say a word to any one — not a syllable ! lie thought a c]/w-*ftbout 
the cottage fireside and seventy pounds a year. Christmas-dSy was not 
far off, and he remembered that people could not have fine Christmas dinners 
with only seventy pounds a-year* Two days before Christmas-day, there- 
fore, the carrier’s cart stopped at Mrs. Trevisham’s cottage, and left, carri- 
age paid, a large hamper. It was carried into the little kitchen, and the 
little servant-maid summoned her mistress to open it. 

“.Dear me ! what can it be ?” exclaimed Mrs. Trevisham, as the girl 
hastily cut the strings and opened the cpakling lid of the hamper. « Kitty, 
come here !” and Kitty came instantly out of the parlour with her sewing in 
her hand, which, however, she soon threw down to help in unpacking the 
hamper a turkey, a ham, a dozen of mince-pies, so beautifully packed that 
not one was broken, a game -pie, such almonds and raisins, and delicious fruit 
for dessert, and a dozen of wine ! 

“ Who can have sent them ? What can it mean ?” exclaimed both mother 
and daughter. 

It was long since Mrs. Trevisham had had a regular Christmas-dinner 
of her own 5 now and then* she and her daughter were asked out, but not 
often ; now, however, here was a splendid dinner for them, and who must 
they invite to partake of it ? Oh ! there were plenty of poor folks who 
should have some of it ; that was soon decided'; and then nothing was thought 
of for the rest of the evening but who could have sent this present ? They 
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could not imagine ; it rrijight be this person and it might be that ; but they 
hardly thought it could be! They I never guessed the right person — how 
indeed should they ? 

It was now five years since this first Christmas-dinner was sent, and at the 
same time precisely} for the next four years, did the same carrier ’ I cart bring 
the same present, os sightly varied, to the widow’s house. It w is a pleasant 
mystery ; it was a real comfort to know that there was somebody who cared 
that much for them/* But the delicacies of that Christmas provision were not 
eaten alone by the widow and her daughter ; some poor neighbour, some sick 
woman or man, or invalid child was always a partaker ; and as to the wine, 
Mrs. Trevisham’s little cellar was ( now never without a supply. She and her 
daughter o b&f tt^ink a glass now and then, on very extraordinary occasions ; 
on Christmas-day, for instance, when they drank the health of their unknown 
benefactor ; but the sick poor of that populous neighbourhood had many a 
vial-bottle filled from her store, which often did more good than physic. 

' Indeed, dear reader, I cannot ( te11 you all the good which these Christmas 
presents did to Mrs Trevisham and her poor neighbours. 

One day, when it was getting rather dusk, Mr. Hilyard took another walk 
up that lane. A gentleman overtook him ; it was the good parish doctor ; 
they walked on together and fell into discourse. Mr. Hilyard was one of 
those rich men who had not done much actual good with his money. The 
fact was, he had never thought about it ; he subscribed *10 the Bible Society 
and Foreign Missions, and the Tract Association, and, as he paid his work- 
people’s wages regularly, he thought he did all that was required from him. 
He was a stranger, of course, to the doctor, and they began to talk about the 
poor, of whom this good man knew so much. He said how much more the 
wealthy ought to do for the poor than they commonly do ; that it was often 
those lnS^aightened circumstances who were their greatest benefactors ; and 
then he proved this by saying how much a lady and her daughter who lived in 
that very lane, and whose income was under a hundred a-year did for their 
poor neighbours ; how the mother visited them, and was a friend under all 
circumstances ; and when they were ill sent them the best of wine, which was 
often the means of their recovery, though he questioned if either she or her 
daughter drank wine themselves, for they had been the means of establishing 
a Temperance Society which had done a deal of good. He said that this 
Mrs. Trevisham was the kindest and most Christian woman he knew, and that 
it was a pity that she had not the means of doing all the good she might ; and 
her daughter, he said, was a pattern to all young ladies ; he believed that she 
and her mother were obliged to make out their income by doing needlework, 
but, for all that, the daughter found time to teach in the Bagged School, 
which never would have been established but for her, and that she nerself gave 
half-a-guinea to its funds. 


Mn dfoseph Hilyard pulled out his large well-filled green silk purse, and 
fc the doctor five pounds for this school, which he said must be put down as 
from a friend ; and tnen taking leave of the gobd man, he turned back and 
walked slowly down the lane. Again the cottage chimney smoked, and again 
his heart was as warpi as if he had sat by its fire. He was filled with all 
sorts of grand schemes of beneficence ; he would do — he did not know what, 
ttr auch excellent people as these. While he was thus vaguely thinking, he 
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approached the cottage ; the door opened, and out <|ame Kitty Trevisham in 
her dark merino dress, plaid shawl, aiyl straw bonnet with dark-blue ribbon. 
She looked at Mr. Hilyard as she came out, and then walked briskly on as if 
she had business in hand. She was a sweet, bright-looking-creature, with the 
kindest era that were ever set in a human countenance. When she came 
within sighAof the parlour-window sne looked towards if, smiled sweetly and 
nodded ; Mr^Hilyarc^ looked also, and there stood the mother, in her plain cap 
and black {jhros, and nodded affectionately to her daughter. This little cir- 
cumstance expressed a great deal ; mother and daughter weig all theVorld to 
each other : there was the most perfectly good understanding between them, 
and the last look, even for an absence of andiour or two, wasiull of affectionate 
intelligence. 

She walked on briskly and Ife followed ; she had such a neat pretty figure. 
She walked uncommonly well, and had a remarkably pretty foot and ankle, as 
he could see when she held up her dress where the road was Wet. 

“ I wish I were a young man for her dike*!” thought Mr. Hilyard to him- 
self ; “ now I wonder who she will marry ?” and with that, all at once, a 
grand idea floated into his mind. He would send for his nephew, Edward 
Grey, and adopt him as his son, and he should marry this good and pretty 
daughter of widow Trevisham ! It was a splendid idea. This nephew was 
the son of his only lister who had married a poor schoolmaster in the country. 
She had often asked him to do something for this, her eldest son ; he was said 
to be a fine scholar ; a very gentlemanly young man, of excellent principles, 
and he was now six-and- twenty. He could not think how he had never done 
anything for him before ; he felt all at once as if he had been a hard-hearted 
wretch ; never, till that day, had he given a penny even to a Ragged School. 
Well, he would turn over* a new leaf, now ; he would send fojjjis nephew, 
get him married to this poor, but good girl, and then he shouldno longer be 
ashamed of himself. • 

Little did sweet Kitty Trevisham know of the schemes which were working 
in the head of the respectable gentleman who was following her. She was 
going to the Ragged School for a couple of hours that evening, and she was 
thinking of nothing but her poor scholars. 

In the month’s time Edward Grey was at his uncle’s, as handsome a young 
man as his mother had described him, with an open countenance, and a great deal 
of decision in his manner. He was one of those men who in reality* do not 
need any one to help them on in life ; the elements of success are in them- 
selves ; and men of this character are not such as can have a path chalked 
out for them by another. Joseph Hilyard found his nephew a very different 
person to what he expected ; he fancied that he would be pliabfo and extreme- 
ly grateful, and that he should open his plans to him with respect to Kitty 
Trevisham immediately, but there was ,an independance about him which it 
did not seem safe to interfere with, and almost an indifference alJout the large 
income of which, if he pleased, he might be the heir, so that his uncle felt 
pretty sure that if he all at once revealed his designs, his nephew would turn 
restive on his hands ; and there was at the same time so much manliness and 
straightforward honesty of character about him, that he could not help feeling 
respect for him. " Besides this,” as the foreman said, “ he took very kindly 
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to the business” and seamed at once so thoroughly to understand* it, that there 
was no doubt of his becoming a most v tillable assistant, or partner. 

They were, in fact, two of the most excellent men that ever met ; and yet, 
in some respects, they were so different in character, that while they remained 
in any degree strangers to each other, they worked ill together. Ee ward Grey 
was unlike any person with whom his uncle had come in contact?; as yet he 
had been sole king and master of his world ; he had no idea but of remaining 
so, and now here wa& a young man whom he had introduced u$io it, carrying 
everything his ojvn way, and that with the utmost quietness and apparent self- 
complacency. He never asked his uncle’s leave for what he did, and yet he 
established dirjctfy a Temperance /Society among the men, and set about form- 
ing a Mechanic^ Institute for the whole town. Mr. Hilyard, as we said, 
was full of all sorts of grand benevolent schemas a short time before, and ap- 
proved of Temperance Societies, and schools for the people, yet now he was 
angry with his nephew for zealously co-operating in them. Perhaps lie was 
displeased that men of influence in<th#place — great philanthropists with whom he 
had never had any thing to do, should seem to court his nephew’s acquaintance as 
they did, stranger though he was to them all ; it was a sort of tacit reproof to 
himself, and it annoyed him. But let the fault be where it would, the uncle 
and the nephew did not get on so comfortably together as they ought to have 
done, when a little circumstance seemed, for the moment, to be the one drop 
to the full cup of the uncle’s displeasure, and made it overflow abundantly. 

He had, immediately on his coming, made his nephew a present of a hand- 
some gold watch and chain, and this the young man lost one day when he 
was bathing. It was a most distressing thing to him, and he could only sur- 
mise, that some dexterous thief had stolen it from his clothes as they lay on 
the river's bank. He said nothing to his uncle of his loss, for so grieved was 
he to have Ifciled, as he felt he had done, in winning his affection, that he was 
unwilling still further to displease him by this apparent carelessness. In his 
heart, Edward Grey regarded his uncle as a second father ; he would have 
died to have served him ; but he was not one of those who could make pro- 
fessions, and as his uncle sefemed cold and distant, he determined quietly to go 
on fulfilling every duty, trusting to time and circumstances for making all 
straight between them. 

The watch had been lost a week when it came to his uncle’s knowledge, 
and that accidentally. A person came^to the counting-house where they both 
were, and asked whether Mr Edward Grey had not lost something. “ My 
watch !” said the young man, joyfully ; “ a gold watch and chain ; I lost 
them -a week ago l” 

His uncle was astonished and enraged ! “ Was the watch then of 

so little value* that he could lose it and say nothing about it ?” In 
twenty different ways he could look at this affair and be made angry by it. He 
never had lost his ow,ji watch, and if he had, he should have been at some 
trouble to hate found it, &c. &c. 

Grey thought his uncle unreasonable in being thus angry without hearing 
bim say one word in his own defence. It seemed to him that there was 
much more said than the occasion warranted, and for that reason he was silent, 
and by this means bis uncle did not know how much he had suffered, nor what 
ptiifts he had, in truth, taken for the recovery of his loss. 
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The uncle was not only very angry, but very mucl^ grieved ; in his anger 
he declared it was the last present that lie evei would make him, and yet, the 
next moment, he threw him ten sovereigns, and told him to go and see if he 
could get back his watch for that money, which he did not believe. Grey 
took the mViey thus ungraciously given, and went out witlf the man who said 
he was sent\y the person who had ftfund the watch. 

Mr. Joseph Hilyard would have been no little astonished, could he have 
seen his iiejriv|pr conducted to Mrs. Tievisham’s cottage. It was a lovely 
aiternoon, towards the cfose of summer f the little garden was gs full ofV flowers 
as it could be, and jasmine and roses peeped m and clustered round the open 
parlour-window, and there sate Mrs. Tievi^Jiam in her mourning, and Kitty 
in a pretty pink dress and black silk apron ; her lovely euarlr^brown hair 
fastened up in its simple knot, and no single ornament about her excepting her 
own dear smiles and affectionate eyes, looking just like a rose, and every bit as 
sweet, and she told Edwaid Grey who from the first moment he saw her was 
quite in a bewilderment of delight, how she and the servant maid set off one 
morning, at five o’clock, to look for mushrooms in the meadows, because her 
mother was so fond of them, and how she found, under a sod, which seemed 
to have been cut out for the purpose, a gold watch and chain ; she said she 
was so astonished that she did not know what to do, and as she thought that 
most likely some thief had hidden it there, she brought it away ; that there 
was no name in it exdbpting the maker’s, and that was a London name ; that 
she and her mother considered what had better be done ; they thought of 
advertising, and then it occurred to them that she might inquire of some of the 
watchmakers m the town if the watch had ever been m their hands ; that she 
did so, and soon found one who told her that he had sold it only a few weeks 
before, to Mr. Hilyard, for^his nephew, and that to him it belonged , «id, in 
confirmation, he showed her an advertisement in the paper, offenwg a reward 
for this very watch. And now here it was, and it was impossible for Kitty to 
tell him the pleasure she had in restoring it to him. 

The watch had become of ten times its former value as he received it from 
her hand. How he longed to kiss that hand ! He was the last man m the 
world to make fine speeches, but his countenance expressed something of what 
he felt. And then Mrs. Trevisham liegan to say that m former times she 
had known Mr. Hilyard ; that unfortunately there had been a law-suit between 
her late husband and him, but that when she was young she had thought very 
well of him. Grey said that his uncle was the best man living ; that he had 
given him the watch, but that was nothing to his having taken him into the 
business, which was a great thing for him, who was poor, and the eldest of a 
large family. Mrs. Trevisham had evident pleasure in heanng anything to 
his advantage ; and how astonished the uncle would have been Could he have 
heard all that his nephew said in his praise ! 

Kitty went on with her sewing, and the mother and he talked a great 
deal. He sate with the watch in his hand, and the wonder is, * that lie did 
not commit some extravagance or other, he felt so inconceivably happy. He 
said that the thief who had stolen the watch and hid it there, never ima- 
gined the blessing he was conferring upon him. He did not explain his 
meaning, but Mrs Trevisham knew very well what he meant, and perhaps 
Kitty did, for she blushed as she went on with her work. He had offered, 
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in his advertisement, tern pounds for the recovery of his watch, but he never 
thought of offering it eitner to the motl/fcr or daughter ; he would much more 
likely have offered his heart and his life ; however, he left a handsome present 
for the man who had fetched him, and who was a poor gardener with a large 
family, and after he c had taken tea with them and walked in the lijlie .garden, 
and helped Kitty todie^ip the carnation^, he took his leave, promising to 
visit them again before long. 

If his watch had bfeen suddenly encircled with diamonds, it cfjfcld not have 
been mere preciqus. His uncle told hita angrily he hoped he would not lose 
it &g&m* There was no danger of that. 

This affair of the watch did not,, tend to a better understanding between 
uncle and nfcjmew, and spite of all Edward Grey’s assiduity in the business, 
he could not find the way into his uncle’s affeoiions. 

“ There is something cold about him,” said Hilyarcl to himself ; “ a very 
good young man he is, there’s no doubt of that — but I hate your good people : 
he is not the husband for my Kitty — after all I shall be forced to have her 
myself,” and with that he laughed amazingly. He thought a deal about 
both Kitty and her mother, and one day he was at the trouble of going to the 
Ragged School where he thought that he might have some talk with her. 
There she was, as cheerful as a lark, and as fresh as a flower among the little 
ragged urchins, and the very expression of their faces, aqd the tones of their 
voices were changed as they approached her. The master of the school had 
not words enough to praise her, and Kitty had no idea, not the least in the 
world, that it was for her sake that this good man now visited the school and 
left behind him a second donation. 

“ How odd it will be,” thought Mrs. Trevisham, the day after Edward Grey 
had declare^ his passion, and been accepted, “ for Kitty to be Mr. Hilyard’s 
niece j I wonder what he will say, and whether he has forgotten those old 
times. Edward* thinks he will be pleased, though he* is so rich, but then 
Edward is young and in love, and I know that he once thought a deal about 
money •” „ 

It was Edward Grey’s intention candidly to tell his uncle that he had fallen 
in love with a pretty, penniless girl, some day when he was in a good hutnoqr, 
and it wa9 his uncle’s intention also to tell his nephew all about sweet Kitty 
Trevisham some day when they were jalking about schools for the people, and 
such things, for then he thought he should he able to interest him about the 
young teacher at the Ragged School. He fancied that he could draw a very 
pretty picture of her in the midst of her forlorn group, and this he thought, 
considering his nephew’s philanthropic propensities, would very likely make a 
deep impression upon him. 

’ Summer and autumn were now over. Christmas was approaching. There 
had been, as one may say, a cessation of hostilities for some time between 
uncle and nephew, they were gradually and silently approaching each other in 
the spirit of a mutual good faith, still neither of them had found the propitious 
moment for which they were waiting ; and each was beginning to like the 
other so well, that they almost feared to make the momentous disclosure lest it 
should throw them back into that state of alienation which had been so painful 
to both* 
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Edward was a frequent, though secret, visitor at Mr% Trevisham's, and the 
long history of all their former troubles v^ls familiar to him. lie also knew 
of the five years’ Christinas present, and of all their fruitless conjectures as to 
who their u^cnown friend could he. 

“ You wij dine with us, Edward, on Christnta^-day ?” said the 
mother ; " f have no doubt but we shall have our usual dinner, but 
at all events ydi will cotne ?” Edward promised, and weut home determined 
that this shoftldl)e the last visit he would* pay to this beloved family witljput his 
uncle’s knowledge, for he would make an opportunity, if he did not find one, 
that very evening. The good uncle too, full of the delight of having sent off a 
still more bountifully supplied hamper than usual, together letter, of 

which we shall speak anon, satejthat evening in his easy house-coat and slip- 
pers by the parlour firt, the very image of good humour, as his nephew 
entered. The fire burned brightly, so did the lamp ; tea came in, ana the 
urn bubbled and hissed, and, though there were only two men to partake of 
this meal, which seems so peculiarly to requird the presence of woman, yet it 
would have been difficult to find a better image of comfort than it presented. 

u Now,” thought the nephew, “ I will tell him.” 

“ Now,” thought the uncle, “ I will make the attack.” 

Nevertheless the tea was drank in silence. 

“ Uncle,” at length, began the young man. 

“ My dear fellow,” interrupted the uncle ; “ but go on — what were you 
going to say ?” 

“ I beg your pardon, my dear sir, after you,” said Edward, with a ceremo- 
nious manner very unusual fo him. 

“ Well my dear lad,” began the uncle in good earnest, M I may as well 
tell you at first as last— I have oftgn wished to tell you — I want to see you 
married.” 

“ Very strange,” said the nephew, joyfully ; “ but I was just going to 
tell you that I am very much disposed^to get married.” 

" What, the deuce ; you have no girl in your eye, have you ?” asked he,- 
as the idea struck him u that perhaps tys nephew might be engaged to some 
girl at his native place.” 

“ Yes, I have,” replied Edward. 

“ What the dickens could make you think of such a thing ? How Jo I 
know who you have chosen— what right had you to choose for yourself ?” 

“ Nobody had so great a right to choose for me as myself,” said Edward, 
astonished. * 

M Sir,” returned his uncle, raising hhnself in his chair and looking very 
angry, <( I had chosen a wife for you before I had seen you ; don’t interrupt 
me, sir,” said he, seeing his nephew about to speak ; <( and I should not have 
sent for you if I had not wanted a husband for this good little girl. It was no 
merit of yours that made me adopt you, hut my esteem and admiration for her ; 
and 1 have made up my mind, sir, either you shall marry her, or she shall be 
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my heir !” and with this the uncle crcssed his legs, and threw himself back in 
his chair, in a very determined and dogmatical manner. 

“ Very extraordinary, 1 ” said the nephew, in a tone in which his wounded 
feeling was very evident, “ but if that be the case, I must do^the,best for 
myself that I can ; afr the same time I must say that your ideas {re arbitrary ; 

I knew nothing of these conditions, and I came to you in # :>ood faith. I 
wished to love you as a father, and to serve you as' an ob^ent son ; and 
fathers do not commonly impose wivej upon their sons ; besides,” added he, 
cheerfully, as a c new idea struck him ; “ how do you know that the young lady 
you have done me the honour of selecting for me would like me ?” 

“ Slje wwflJV said the uncle ; “ she’s a good girl ; one just of your own 
sort ; fond of Temperance Societies, and Ragged Schools, and such things. I 
don’t know one like her.” 4 

“ Well, sir,” said the nephew, with half a smile on his lips, “ if these be 
her recommendations, the girl thvt I wish to make my wife loves Temperance 
Societies and Ragged Schools also.” 

“ The devil take her !’’ said the uncle, in great wrath, for all at once he 
fancied it must be the daughter of some of those philanthrophic people who had 
been so assiduously com ting his nephew’s acquaintance, and of whom he knew 
nothing, and taking up his bed-candle-stick, he went to *liis room without ano- 
ther word. 

The next morning, his uncle, in a much kinder voice than he expected, told 
him that he had made an engagement for him to dine out with him on Christ- 
m&s-d&y, which was on the morrow, and therefore he begged that he would be 
in readiness at the hour which he named. Edward was engaged already ; 
he told his i^cle so, and that in a voice of as much conciliation as possible. 
Another one drop to the full cup of his uncle’s displeasure ; and the cup as 
usual flowed over. c 

We said that a letter accompanied the hamper to Mrs. Trevisham’s this 
year ; it did so ; and a letter which occasioned some excitement and anxiety ; 
it said that the friend who had had for some years the pleasure of sending 
this small present, proposed to eat the Christmas-dinner with them on 
this occasion, and would also take the liberty of bringing a young friend 
with him. The hand-writing was unknown to them ; it was a very different 
hand to that which had been familiar to Mrs. Trevisham in former days. Of 
course they would be very glad to see their kind, unknown friend and his 
companion yet still there was an undefinable anxiety in the bottom of their hearts 
as to who it would turn out to be. It was somebody who wished them well, no 
doubt ; they only hoped that it would prove to be one from whom “ they would 
like to receive a favour.” We always feel anxious when a mystery, however 
. small, is about to be solved. At all events they were glad that Edward Grey 
would be theVe ; and let the unknown friend turn out to be whoever he might, 
they agreed that Kitty’s engagement to Edward Grey should be made known 
to him. 

Thg Unknown friend, who had sent much more than his usual supply on 
this'qfecasion, proposed to be with them for dinner at five. Edward Grey, 
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however, was there by two, and great were the pains wjiich he and Kitty took 
to make the little parlour look as pretty Is possible, with its red -berried holly, 
ivy, and other evergreens. Though Mrs. Trevisham had only seventy pounds 
a-year, and \ the parlour was very small, yet this was one of the nicest little 
Christmas diners that ever was set out # or cooked. Mrs # Trevisham had got 
a neighbour who had been cook in a great family to come lb for the day ; and 
as to the table, vt looked* beautifully ; there was a line daigask table-cloth on 
it with napkinsVs white ^s snow, and abundance of plate, which had belonged 
to the family in its better days, and bright glass and sparkling irater, a nfl hock 
and claret which had come among the good things in the last hamper. Bless 
’ me ! here was dinner enough for a dozen people, and yet the 'untyown guest 
could only expect four ! Mrs. Trevisham, however, expectecPfive* • 

It grew dusk and then dark ; the blinds were drawn down 5 it was nearly 
five, and the hearts of Mrs. Trevisham and her daughter beat anxiously ; so, 
no doubt, would Edward Grey’s, had he seen his uncle driving along the road 
towards the house in a cab, and in a very bad ’humour, although he meant to 
make himself very agreeable to the two ladies. 

The cab stopped at the little green gate, and the house -door opened. It was 
a very undignified house ; one was obliged to go through the kitchen into the 
parlour, but there was no avoiding it ; so the little maid-servant stood with 
the door wide open, ancl Mrs. Trevisham saw that there was only one guest 
instead of two , and that he was rather a stout gentleman, buttoned up to the 
chin in a great coat with a shawl round his neck. She had not the least idea 
who he was. She felt considerably excited, and Hi, we must confess, was 
rather so himself, and yet, as I have said twice before, he had fifteen hundred 
a-year, and he had paid for jhe dinner which he now came to eat. 

Mrs. Trevisham stood at the parlour-door to receive him ; Inflfook off his 
hat in the kitchen, and stood with his uncovered and bald head before her. 
She saw at once who it was, her own old friend, the adversary of her husband, 
the uncle of her daughter’s lover. 

“ I feel myself rather in an awkward position, my dear madam,” he began ; 
but no sooner had he uttered these words, than Edward Grey darted from the 
side of Kitty at the parlour fire, and seizing his hand, exclaimed, “ God bless 
you, my dear uncle, is it you ?” « 

“ And is this you, Edward ? Good Heavens ! bow came you here ?” 

“ I never was so^glkd in all my life,” said Edward, helping his uncle off 
with his coat, for now a great light began to dawn into his mind.” “ I declare 
I don’t know how to express my pleasure to think of meeting you under this 
roof, of all places in the world !” * . 

“And to think of meeting you here,” returned the uncle. “You must 
excuse me, my dear madam,” said he, turning to Mrs. Trevisham ; and he 
then sate down in a large chair by the fire, feeling almost overcome. Mrs. 
Trevisham was hardly less so. 

“ My good lady,” at length he said, “ I feel now as if I had done very 
wrong 5 I ought not to have been so abrupt. I have done the whole thing 
clumsjly,” 
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Mrs. Trevisham said truly that itagave her extreme pleasure to find that 
Mr. Hilyard had been their friend forgso many years. 

It was now Kitty’s turn to come forward, for she recognised in him the 
kind visitor of the (Bagged School. 

His eyes glistened he spoke to h^r, and then Edward wajfr at her side ; 
an irresistible power compelled him to speak, 

“ Uncle,” said he, and as he spok^ he took Kitty’/? hand ; #/u tye had made 
up our‘ minds to be candid to-night, let the guest be who he might ; and you, 
above all, have a right to know our secret. This is my affianced wife, let us 
have your fussing 1” < 

The uncle too^c the clasped hands in his, qnd pressed them warmly : but he 
said not a word. 

Dinner was placed on the table. He still sate with their two hands in 
his ; he wiped two great tears from his eyes, and then, in the cheerfullest 
voice possible, said, “ that now*lhey would go to dinner, for that he was des- 
perately hungry, and after dinner they would talk about these things.” 

After dinner, when the dessert was on the table, how merry the uncle was 
at the expense of his nephew ; and he told how he had “by chance” met 
with the doctor, and heard about Kitty and the Ragged School, and how he 
thought first of all of making her an offer himself, and tl&n he thought of send- 
ing for his nephew, and then he warned Kitty that he was a very obstinate 
young man, and that he would not be guided by his good old uncle, who 
meant so well by him ; # and then Edward had to tell him how it was the 
losing of his watch, which had brought him acquainted with Kitty, and how 
happy they had been ever since with only one drawback, and that was, that 
his uncle w\us such a hasty -tempered positive man, who would not allow his 
nephew who fished to be so dutiful to him, the right to choose a wife for 
himself, and how this said wicked uncle had nearly broken his nephew’s heart 
by quarrelling with him about his intended wife. 

There was a deal of laughter and merriment though it was only a party of 
four ; nor was there a Christmas party, high or low, throughout England, where 
there was more true-love and kind-heattedness to be found. 

After this day the course of this true-love was so exceedingly smooth and 
sunshiny, that it certainly would have become monotonous, had not Mr. 
Joseph Hilyard insisted on a wedding by way of variety ; so the wedding was 
held in May. 

The young people lived in a small, but handsome, house, not far from the 
uncle’s large square one. Mrs. Trevisham still kept on the cottage, though 
she was not 'much there, for Kitty and her husband insisted on her being 
mostly with them. Very often too Mr. Hilyard was there : and as he had 
of late grown so wise as not to care for what people might say when a good 
action was In question, he made up his mind to persuade the widow Trevisham 
to give up her cottage altogether, and remove to his large square house in the 
character of his wife. We believe that the wedding- dinner, and the Christ- 
mas dinner, will be eaten together on this present 25th of December, 1847. 
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A Day with the White Quakers . 

My curiosity had been excited durifg a short visit to Mountmelic, in the 
autumn of 1840, by various reports iclative to a new sect, denominated White 
Quakers, *~hich had sprung into existence under the teaching of two individuals 
— Josfiua o;acob and Abigail He ale. 

In some societies I heard them described as a set of harmless enthusiasts, who 
sought to esWblisli a kind of Utopian Republic, in windfall property was to bo 
held in common, and wjio had made themselves obnoxious to the members of 
the sect from which they had separated, by their unceasing denunciations of the 
lamentable shortcomings and baokslidings of the latter ; whilst in other circles 
they wore attacked with the fiercest invective, and depicted as arch-heresi- 
areliM, who promulgated the most abominSble doctrines, arid gloried in their 
crimes. It is needless to say the darker portrait was fromlhc pencils of their 
quondam co-religionists* Amidst these conflicting statements I found it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to form a correct judgment, though I thought I could 
detect in the latter statement a leaven of the old spii it which had lighted the 
Smithficld fires, and dragged men to stake fur theoretic opinions. 

I accordingly endeavoured to make myself acquainted with their peculiar 
tenets, but was compelled, from the shortness of my stay, to leave the scene of 
their labours without acquiring the desired information. 

I now lost sight of the body for a time, but a friend of mine having, towards 
the Litter end of tli^ year 184G, purchased some property from the Society, I 
was brought into communication with one of its leading membei s, and received 
an invitation to visit Ncwlands, their present residence. This invitation I 
accepted, and a fine morning in “ the merry month of .Tune” found myself and 
family on the road to their abode. The day was delightful ; a few fleecy 
clouds flecked the bosom of the blue sky, adding new charms to the rich land- 
scape, by the sudden alternations of light and shade which they caused as they 
floated gracefully across the disc of the sun ; whilst the atmosphere was redo- 
lent with the delicious perfume of the hawthorn. 

On arriving at omr destination, the gate was opened for w by an intelligent 
lad, dressed in the costume of tike society, namely, a jacket and trousers of 
white Russia duck, with shoes of the original colour of the leather. He held 
in his hand a volume of Murray’s Colonial Library — Hay’s Western Barbary. 
On inquiring how he liked that work, he replied, “ Very much ; that it was 
filled with interesting anecdotes, narrated in a most spirited manner.” From 
this he digressed to the state of the weather, and stated “ that the community 
would soon commence their hay-harvest.” 

The demesne, which belonged to the late Lord Kilwardcn, contains about 
130 statute acres, tastefully planted with oak, ash, and elm trees, sprinkled 
here and there with magnificent copper beeches, whose tawny leaves add fresh 
beauty to the whole. The house, a modern mansion, of moderate pretension, 
stands at a short distance from the road. On our approach, wc were met by 
one of the female members of the community, who bade us Welcome to New - 
lands and ushered us into the library, a handsome apartment of about twenty 
feet square, well stocked with books— consisting for the most part of history, 
biography, and travels. The walls wfcre covered with maps #and the tables 
Atrewed with several volumes of beautifully illustrated works. But what struck 
us most was the chaste simplicity and exceeding purity of the whole* 

The tables and chairs were of common deal, but so white and polished, it 
might be supposed the female members of the community spent a large portion 
of their time iu keeping them in their present state of perfection, whilst the 
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wicker flower-stands, painted in the favourite colour of the society (white,) 
exhibited nosegays of th£ most brilliant^and rare flowers. 

We were yet admiring the beautiful arrangement of ‘this apartment, when 
Abigail Beale entered, and extending her hand to me with the most maffectcd 
grace, said, “Thee aH welcome, and so is the family.” As some of my readers 
may be curious to leani<what kind of person this founder of the Piet is, I will 
endeavour to describe her. In age, she may be any where betw^ in thirty-six 
and forty ; her stature is somewhat above the middle height, ap i her person 
slender jpid graceful. Iler face is oval,crather plain than otherwise ; but when 
she smiles, the whole expression is changed, and you almost deem her hand- 
some ; whilst there is a placidity in the thoughtful grey eye, which speaks of 
deep convictiog, and a soul at peace with itself. As we gazed on this graceful 
exterior^ and listened to the low sweet tones of her voice, as she descanted with 
all the enthusiasm of a poet on the supei ior attractions of a country life, we 
said one to the other, M Can this person be what her opponents describe her 
and our better feelings replied in the negative. After a short period passed in 
conversation, she inquired whether we would like to see the community at dinner. 
Having replied in the affirmative, # she led us into the dining-room or refectory, 
a handsome apartment, lighted on two of its sides by windows reaching from the 
ceiling to the floor, whilst that facing the south opened into a conservatory 
filled with the rarest exotics, and perfumed with the odour of orange-trees 
just bursting into blossom ; the fourth, that by which we entered, contained 
the fire-place, surmounted by a magnificent chimney-piece of white marble, 
exquisitely inlaid with vine-leaves in different shades of the same material. 
We were informed that it cost upwards of three hundred pounds. 

The members of the community, adults and children, both male and female, 
were seated round a large table, piled with coarse w beaten bread, butter, 
cheese, and dishes filled with raisins, almonds, and other dried fruits, tastefully 
garnished with laurel leaves. The only beverage which appeared to wash 
down this primitive repast was one of which Father Mathew himself might 
have partaken, being the simple element, fresh and sparkling as when drawn 
from the living fountain. As we entered, one of the men was reading from the 
pages of the “ Family Herald” something which appeared to excite consi- 
derable amusement. A painter would have loved to sketch the group — the 
men in their snowy dresses and flowing beards (it is wonderful what majesty 
the beard adds to the human face) and the women with their uncovered heads 
and spotless garments. We were particularly struck with one venerable old 
lady, whose silvery hair proclaimed that she had trodden the thorny paths of 
life for upwards of sixty years, but whosQ rosy cheek and brilliant eye bore 
ample testimony to the efficacy of abstemiousness in prolonging health to an 
advanced period. On inquiring for Joshua Jacob, we were informed that the 
person who had been reading was that individual. This took us quite by 
surprise, for we had pictured to ourselves a gloomy fanatic of the Puritan 
school, such as Sir Walter Scott delighted to portray ; and were surprised to 
meet, instead pf-this creature of our imagination, a handsome middle-aged man, 
of agreeable manners, who could indulge in a harmless jest, without consider- 
ing that it merited the punishment of the Deity. 

When conversing with him on this subject afterwards, he said, “ that it was 
one of the effects of true religion to make us cheerful and happy ; and that it 
was the bigot or the fanatic alone who would convert this glorious earth, given 
by God to his creatures, into a hell, and make man's happiness only to com- 
mence on the other side of the grave.” However we might differ with him on 
, other subjects, we were compelled to admit the justness of this reasoning. 
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On questioning some of the other members as to their peculiar tenets, wo 
learned that they held the earth was jjven unto all for a heritage, and that 
noble and peasant, rich and poor, were but the creations of a corrupt order of 
things ; that the time, however, was approaching when this factitious state 
would pass away, and the whole family of man live togettter in a state of per- 
fect harmony, worshipping the same •God, and redeeqfechby the blood of the 
same Saviour 

They said tltyt many calumnies had gone abroad agaifcst them from inter- 
ested or ignorant parties ; but conscioifi of the rectitude of Jthcir owa views, 
they could calmly await the time when their principles would stand jus tilled in 
the eyes of the world. 

When they first joined themselves togetlier as a society, thc?h* rules were 
much less stringent than they aje at present, and the use of animal food was 
allowed ; but of late, thqy have restricted themselves to vegetable diet alone, 
to which may be added butter, cheese, and honey. They go to rest with the 
sun, and rise at four or five A. m. to commence their labours of weaving, sewing, 
spinning, basket-making, etc., whilst one of tha members reads aloud from some 
instructive and amusing work selected for that purpose. Having breakfasted, 
they adjourn to the fields, when the regular occupation of the day may be said to 
commence. Men, women, and children, alike assist in the cultivation of the farm, 
for it is one of their axioms, that every hand is able and ought to supply its 
owner’s mouth with food. The community consists at present of about thirty 
persons, children included ; it was at one time still more extensive, but the in- 
creasing strictness of their rules lias caused the lukewarm and unworthy to fall 
away. 

From the dining-room we proceeded to the gardens, which are extensive, and 
contain a handsome green-house and grapery ; the former filled with a superb 
collection of plants, native and exotic ; whilst the latter, even at that early 
season, might be said to grqan under the weight of the incipient clusters, forcibly 
recalling those exquisite lines of Byron : — 

“ Sw£et is the vintage, when the showering grapes 
In Bacchanal prolusion reel to earth, ‘ ’ 

Purple and gushing.” 

After an hour spent in admiring tl^e brilliant hues of the flowers, and inhal- 
ing their delicious odours, we were taken over the farm, a large portion of which 
is devoted to tillage. 

The members of the community who*accompanied us, pointed with apparent 
feelings of pride, to the luxuriant crops of wheat, oats, beans, etc., and informed 
us that the whole was the produce of spade labour. Their leader, Joshua 
Jacob, is a great enemy to idleness, and appears fully to concide in the opinion 
ol’ Thomas Carlyle — that work is worship. Indeed, the following extract from 
the “ Past and Present*’ of that eloquent, yet quaint writer, may Jje said to be 
embodied in the acts of the society : — 

“ Properly speaking, all true work is religion, and whatsoever religion is not 
work may go and dwell among the Brahmins, Antinomiabs, Spinning Dervishes, 
or where it will ; with me it shall have no harbour. Admirable was that of the 
old Monk’s, Laborare est Orarej work is worship. Older than all preached 
gospel, was this unpreached, inarticulate, ineradicable, for ever-enduring gospel 
— work, and therein have well-being. Man, Son of earth and of heaven, ues 
there not in the innermost heart of thee, a spirit of active method, a force for 
work, and burns like a painfully smouldering fire, giving no rest till thou unfold 
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it, — till thou write it down in beneficent facts around thee ? What is imme- 
thodic waste, thou shalt make methoflic regulated arable; obedient and pro- 
ductive to thee. Wheresoever thou iindest disorder, there is thy eternal 
enemy; attack him swiftly, subdue him; make order of him, the subject not of 
chaos, but intelligence, divinity, and thee. The thistle that grows in thy path, 
dig it out, that a bla$e of useful grass, ^ a drop of nourishing milk* may grow 
there instead. The waste cotton-shrub gathers waste white d£wn ; spin it, 
weave it ; that in pkee of idle litter, there may be folded webs, ;*nd the naked 
skin of ipan may be covered.” 

As wc returned towards the house, our attention was attracted by a number 
of squalid-looking creatures, who exhibited every phase of human misery, and 
who devoured, with all the avidity' of hunger, the bread and other refreshments 
which had been dfVided among them, according to the daily custom of the 
community. At a later hour, a man who had fainted by the way-side, from 
the want of food, was carried by the neighbouring peasantry, and laid at the 
hall-door to receive that relief, which a grey-headed peasant whispered to us 
was never refused to the destitute. As we gazed on those good Samaritans, 

S ouring wine and oil into the wounds of the famine-stricken and bruised of 
eart, wc could not help thinking that it were well if those who slandered 
them would obey the Christian mandate, “ Go thou and do likewise/' 

After partaking of some refreshment, and being presented with a few of the 
choicest specimens of their conservatory, we bade them adieu, bearing with us 
the full conviction, that however their tenets may be opposed to the practices 
and prejudices of the world, they are a simple and honest-minded people, who 
earnestly believe, and faithfully practise, the doctrines which they inculcate. 
Dismissing the plural and family we — I shall now speak in my own proper 
person, and declare fearlessly, that they possess, iu my opinion, two of the best 
attributes of true religion, namely, that expansive charity which embraces 
within its arms the distressed of all sects— and that Christian humility which 
teaches self-basement, and the forgiveness of injuries. 

Differing from them, as I do, in religious opinions, I have attempted no 
defence of their fenets ; nor am I prepared, gladiator-likfe, to enter the pole- 
mical arena as their champion : at the samd* time, I think it but justice to an 
inoffensive and much-slandered people to attempt by all means in my power to 
dispel those mists which malice has raised around them, and to place them in a 
proper light before the world. 

It would be alike unworthy of the nineteenth century, and the country in 
which we live, that vexed sectarianism should be allowed to slander when it 
could not slay, without some sturdy ldver of civil and religious liberty being 
lound to raise his voice and wield his pen in defence of the persecuted. 




Bjr Mr M‘ C. j- 



MVSTJE to 1 fete in TUOWI . 















VII.— CHESS. 


Notices. — The Chess Players lldml-booli : a Popular and Scientific 
Intrpdhctton to the Game of Chess, exemplified * in Games actu- 
ally played by the (jr cutest 9 Masters, and/ illustrated by nu- 
merous IJiagram.% of Original and Remarkable Positions . By 
How aiSd Staunton, Esq. 

Ir love be “strong as death/* Chess lias proved itself as strong as the 
Fear of Death, — and from t lie days of the Eastern monarch and his Ape 
down to our own far stronger than Temper. The man who can sleep after 
a two hours’ fight on the two coloured board has been lost is a loses nut one ; 
as preternatural an example of nerve as he who, when the vessel was going 
down, retired to his berth, fell into a deep slumber, and was with difficulty 
awakened after the danger was past. TLkj bystander, who can maintain 
perfect command of his countenance, when a friend’s king is going into 
jeopardy, or a castle about to open its destructive fire upon the enemies’ 
phalanx, must be something manufactured by Messrs. Coade and Scaly or 
Stephenson — not a creature of flesh and blood, but of “ composition or 
east iron — by no mejpis to be “ entered upon our list of friends” ! It is 
a question whether any book of lawyer’s cases, any collection of matters 
whereby casuists torment consciences, be fuller of anxiety than this newest 
of Mr. Bolin’s volumes ; a plaything according to tlic forms — yet which 
rigidly and richly deserves a place in “ The Scientific Library a com- 
panion for the Eddystone Lighthouse or the Bell Rock ; a prison-mate for 
Ham or for Spielhery (if. Austria allows chess boards to her children !) 
a tome for the life’s study of a mathematician — crarnmed^to bursting 
with diagrams, gambits, ending of games, problems, ike. * With this and 
one of the newly invented paper boards*, a Methuselah might start for a 
Life’s journey across some antediluvian desert — and dying, not leave, “ the 
play played out.” Seriously, Mr. Staunton’s volume probably contains the 
largest amount of information and .example on the subject extant, in so 
compendious a form, — more, a Philidor, a Dc la Bourdonnaye, a Desclia- 
pelies himself would hardly profess to say, till after a month’s close exami- 
nation. — Atlienxeum. 

2. A Ladies’ Chess Club has been established at Kensington, — called 
the " Penelope Club,” to be composed exclusively of female plavcrs, 
though some of the leading gentlemen players will probably be admitted 
as honorary members. 

3. We trust that before we are called upon to send another number to 
press, we shall be in possession of all our English Periodicals which wc 
promised in our Prospectus ; among tlfcrn it may he remembered was the 
Chess Player’s Chronicle. 

4. '-'The new Bishop’s Gambit by M. St. Amant is as vet believed to 
he a sound game. An interesting match played by Mr. G. Walker and 
others with full variations was given in the last No. of our Magazine. — 
Pd. 1\ M. 

Economic Chess Boards noticed in our first No. — Editor. 
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Decisions. — A king and a bishop cannot give mate to a king alone. 

2. A king is not deprived of his power to castle by being checked ; 
but he cannot castle when placed iirchcck to escape from the danger. 

3. The king may relieve himself from check by taking the piece which 

checks him by interposing another piece of his own and by renting out 
of check. ® *' 0 * 

4. With the most perfect play on both sides it is now tf&nsidcred that 
the rook and bishop against the rook lead to a arawn game. Such is 
the nicety and,precision in the defence, however, that among ordinary 
players the greater force will win in nine cases out of ten. 

Solutions to the Problems in onr last. 

No. 20b. 

White. Black. 

1 . Kt to Q 6 K to K R Sqr. (best) 

2. R takes Q P to Q fi A (best) 

3. U to Q Kt Sqr. 

And play as black can white will check him with the Kt at Q Kt 8, or 
K 5, mating with the Rook next move. 


Solution No. 207. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 
G. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 


( White playing first.) 


White. 

R to Q Kt 8 (ch) 
Kt to Q Kt A (cli) 
R to.Q R 8 (eh) 

R to Q Kt 8 (cli) 
R to Q R 8 (ch) 
Kt to Q Kt 0 (ch) 
Q to Q Kt 7 (ch) 
V takes Q (ch) 

P takes B (ch) 

P takes Kt mate 


Black 

K mpvcs 
Kt takes Kt 
K takes K 
K moves 
K takes R 
B takes Kt 
Q takes Q (ch) 
K moves 
K moves 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 
1 ). 

10 . 


Again if Black plays first. 


Black. 

B to Q 4 (ch) 

Kt to Q 6 (ch) 

Kt to K 3 

fct takes P (discovers ch) 
Q to her B 7 (ch) 

Kt to Q 6 (ch) 

Q to her B 8 (ch) 

P to Kt 7 (ch) 

P to B 7 (cli) 

P to Kt 6 (mate) 


White. 
K takes P 
K moves 
K moves 
K moves 
K moves 
K moves 
B takes Q 
K moves 
K moves 
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Problem No. 212. 

By C. Stanley, Esq. Brighton Chess Club. 



Problem No. 213 . 

By Mr. H. J. C. Andrews. 
'kite nlavina first to mate in 5 moves. 
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CHESS ENIGMAS. 



No. 272. — By M. A. Lulman. 


White. 

K at K B 3rd 
Q at K B 5th 

< »- Black. 

K at Q 5th 

, White. 

R at K 5th 

Kt at K 8th 

Black. 


White to play and mate in two moves . 



No. — B y H 

. B. B. of Lynn. 


White. 

K at his 3rd 

R at Q R Sqr 

B at Q B 5th 

Black. 

Q at Q B 5th 

P at Q Kt Clh 

W « TT l' 

Kts at K Kt 5th 
and Q 3rd 

P at Q Kt Q 

Black. 


White to play and mate in 3 moves. 



No. 2 74. — By C. E. R. 


White. 

K at his 6th 

B at K 2nd 

Kt at Q 5tli 

Black. 

K at K 5th 

Ps at K Kt 3rd 
and 4th K 2nd 
and Q B 5 

White. • 

Ps at K R 2nd, 

Q 24th and Q B 
3rd 

Black. 


White to play and mate in fovr moves . 



GAMES. 


The following game is part of a match of seven games just terminated, 
which has awakened a lively interest among the amateurs of London. The 
opponents were Captain Kennedy and Mr. Lowe, a German player of some 
celebrity, and the result of the contest was to give the Captain four games, 
and his adversary three, Captain K. winning by the odd game : — 



Black (Mr. L.) 

White (Capt. K.) 

1. 

P to K 4th 

P to K 4th 

2. 

K Kt to B 3rd 

P to Q 3rd 

3. 

P to Q 4th 

P takes P 

4. 

Q takes P 

K Kt to B 3rd 

5. 

K B to Q 3rd 

K B to K 2nd 

6. 

Cifctles 

Castles 

7. 

P to Q B 4th 

Q B to K Kt 5th 

8.. 

K Kt to Kt 5th (a) 

PtoKR 3rd 

9. 

K Kt to K B 3rd 

P to Q B 4th 


(» This was obviously a lost move* What possible advantage could accrue from 
flaying the Kt up here ? 
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Black (Mr. L.) 

] 0. Q to her B 3rd 

11. K Kt to K sq 

12. QBtoK 3rd 
13! Q to her Kt 3rd 

14. P to K B 1th 

15. B takes B # 

1C. Q to*Q B 3rd 

17. Kli to KB 2nd 

18. K Kt takes B 
10. P takes P 

20. Q to Q 2nd (c) 

21 Q Kt to B did 

22. Q 11 to K B sq 

23. Q It to K sq 

21. K Kt takes It 
25. P to K Kt 3rd 
20. Q Kt to Q 5th 
27. P takes 11 
2S. K takes Kt 
20. Qtok3rfl 

30. P to Q Kt 3rd 

31. P to K Kt 1th 

32. P to K B 5th 

33. K takes Q 

34. P to K 11 1th 

35. K to K B 1th 

36. K to K 3rd 

37. K to B 4th 

38. P to K Kt 5th (ch) 

39. P takes P (ch) 

40. K to K 5th 

41. PtoKBCth(ch) 

42. P takes P (cli) 

43. K to B 5tli 

44. Kt to Q 3rd (e) 

45. K to Kt Ctli 

46. Kt to K 5th 

47. Kt to Q 7th (ch.) 

48. P to B 7th (ch) — and wins.! 


(White Capt K.) 

I Q Kt to B 3rd (b) 

K Kt to K R 4tli 
K B to K Bjird 
P to Q lit grd 
K B to ($ 5tli 
Q Kt takes* B 

• B to K 7th 
B takes B 
P to K B 1th 
K 11 takes P 
Q to K 11 5tli 4 
Q It to K sq 
K Kt to K B 3ul 
11 takes 11 (ch) 

4vt to K Kt 5th 
Q to K 2nd 
11 takes Q Kt 
K Kt takes R 
Q to K 5th 
Q takes Cl P 
K to B 2nd 
Q to K 3id 
Cl takes Q (ch) 

K to B did 
P to Q 4th 
Kt to K 7th (cli) 

Kt to Q B 8th 
Kt takes Q 11 V 
P takes P 
K to K 2nd 
P to Cl 5th 
P takes P (cli) 

K to B 2nd 
P to Q 11 4th (d) 

K to K B sq 
Kt to Q B 0th 
Kt to Q 4th 
K to K sq 


(b) Wo should ha\e taken off the Kt first. 

(c) Wbat might otherwise have taken the K B P. 

(d) If instead of this futile move White had simply played his Kt first to Q Kt 
Kt 5th, and then to Q B 3rd, we cannot see how Black would have saved the game, 

(c) This position forcibly demonstrates the importance of gaining time at Chess. 
White’s lost move of P to Q R 4tji at once gave his adversary a won game in place 
of a dead lost one. — Monthly Times . 
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VIII.— DRAMA. 

“ The Wife's Secret ” By Mr. Lovell. 

IIaymarket. — On Monday was produced * The Wife’s Secret/ — a pocket 
drama, written, some time since, by Mr. Lovell, for Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean, and by those ( popular performers already produced with success in 
the United States. Such a drama becomes, by the terms of the contract, 
the property of -the actors who have purchased it for their exclusive use — 
and will, in all probability, not be published. The play before us is 
especially calculated for its intended purpose. Its development depends 
on two or three characters — the remainder being both few and unimportant. 
This renders its performance easy at any 1 theatre. Then, its conduct 
proceeds by so working out a simple incident as to present a scries of 
striking situations The literary merits of the work consist in a fair 
sprinkling of poetic passages, and in such humorous relief as may least in- 
terfere with the general plot. 

The specific incident of Mr. Lovell’s play has been more than once al- 
ready used — indeed, its interest might have been thought to have exhaust- 
ed in novel and in drama. Mr. Dickens’s * Cricket on the Health/ Mr. 
Spicer’s * Judge Jefferys/ and Mr. Bernard’s € St. Mary’s Eve/ have all 
and each enrbodied it ; and Mr. Lovell understands this so well that he 
has from the beginning abandoned all design of keeping from the audience 
" The Wife’s Secret.” The entire plan of the play is transparent from 
the first act ; and the denouement is suspended only by a succession of 
accidents ingeniously contrived and cleverly introduced. The story 
is laid in the period of the Protectorate : and proceeds as follows. — Sir 
Walter Amyhtt , (Mr. Charles Kean), a colonel in the Parliamentary service, 
after the dispersion of the few devoted Royalists who made at Salisbury 
the last effort to restore the monarchy, is invested with the superintendence 
of a district in Dorsetshire where he resides. At the opening of the play 
he is absent from home,— but a letter to liis wife. Lady Eveline Amyott 
(Mrs. Charles Kean), announces his speedy return. This lady, during her 
husband’s absence, has offended his steward, a hypocritical Puritan, Jahez 
Sneed (Mr. Webster,) by detecting certain frauds in his accounts ; and has 
secured the latter in her bower-chamber as documents against him. The 
sanctimonious villain resolves on vengeance. Meanwhile, Lord Arden 
(Mr. Howe), Lady Eveline’s brother, a fugitive cavalier, who had secretly 
left Erance to assist in the rising at Salisbury, dies from its defeat into 
Dorsetshire — and arrives at Amyott’s house. He climbs the window, and 
seeks refuge in his sister’s bower-chamber— swearing her, however, to 
conceal the fact from her husband, Sir Walter. The following speech 
explains the situation of the parties : — 

* Sister, 

Hear what I say — and do not after think 
To change iny resolution. When I first 
Learned you nod wedded Walter Amyott, 

My rage, that any prick-eared cur should dare 
To marry with my sis/er, knew no bounds— 

I heaped upon him insults -.public ones — 

* Challenged him— called his temper cowardice 

That would not meet me with as blind a hate,— 



“ The Wife's Secret.” 
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< hitraged him as I thought no man could boar. 

Though for your sake ho did endure it still ; 

And having done this, think you Lwoukl now 
Crouch down Sifid ask for service from him ? — bid him 
Who comes here in authority and trust, 

(live . shelter to his master’s enemy ? — 

Kilise war between his pity and^is duty ? 

Assault his conscience , — for these gentlemen, 

You know, liavt^very tender conscience — 
d<**not inteiyupt mt‘ — Eveline^ 

Promise me — swear to me, no word — no hint 
SSliall ever reach to Walter Aymott’s ear 
J am so much as debtor to his walls 
For shelter from the sky. — Promise me Hiis, 

Or oil the instant I’ll renew my (light. 

And dare all consequence.” 

This extract may afford a lair specimen of the style of the pieec ; — while 
it furnishes the key to the whole plot by supplying the motive for the 
wife’s keeping the secret at all hazards. This motive is further strength- 
ened by the fact that her husband, on his return, expresses his resolution 
to sacrifice on the altar of his country’s new-horn liberties any man — were 
it Lord Arden himself — who had, by being engaged in the late affair, put 
them into peril. The real agent, however, by whom Lord Arden’s safety 
is secured is an ingeipous waiting maid, Maud (Mrs. Kccley) ; — by whose 
contrivance the fugitive is locked up in the bower-chamber. Such is the 
business of the first act : — and it presents all the elements of which the 
piece is composed. In the second act, we find the villainous Jabez Sneed 
anxious to get at the papers against him which are locked up in the bower- 
chamber. By exciting the husband’s suspicions, and thus inducing him 
to demand the key of the apartment, he hopes to effect this object; hut 
the manner in which the lady meets the request shames Sir Waller out of 
his purpose — and the steward is bafiled for a while. Driven to despair, 
Jabez Sneed resolves to obtain ^possession of the papers by climbing the 
window. In making the attempt, he discovers tjie cavalier — and retreats. 
In the third act, Jabez uses the knowledge thus obtained to perform the 
part, of Ia//o towards his master. TJic succeeding scenes show the progress 
of Sir Walter’s jealous}', much in the manner of the third act of ‘Othello* ; 
— and we may confess that the translation of the Sliaksperian idea into 
the style of the domestic tragedy is skilfully executed. Sir Walter, 
however, manfully resists the temptation ; — and is convinced at last only 
by being made a witness, through the window, to the meeting of the lady 
and the cavalier by moonlight in the chamber. In his agony, he sinks to 
the earth — and the act closes. The fourth act presents Sir Walter’s sub- 
sequent interview with Lady Eveline. Here the passion is wrought up 
with great stage effect. The lady for the first time understands the nature 
of her husband’s suspicions: — and shc*repels the charge of infidelity with 
much poetic scorn. She keeps her brother’s secret, however, — even 
though an officer in the Parliamentary service has traced the fugitive ; and 
finally the husband himself interposes his authority as superintendent 
of the district against all further search. In the fifth act Sir Walter 
has resolved on parting with his lady for ever ; and at a farewell 
interview provides her with t a safe-conduct to France, that she may 
place herself under her brother’s protection. This opportune document 
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Maud contrives to use for the deliverance of Lord Arden. But Sir Walter, 
hearing the tramp of horsemen, suspects the trick ; and rushing to the 
window, calls in his agitation on his detainers to fire on the fugitive. They 
do so, and Lord Arden falls — though, as it afterwards appears, , his horse 
only has been slick. Lady Eveline, in her agony, reproaches her husband 
with having slain hfcr fyrothcr ; and SirWaltcr then learns the real state of the 
case. Lord Arden being, thereupon, brought in, a reconciliation is of course 
effected. — Jabez Sneed has, through the contrivance 1 of Mnjul, been carried 
off by*the troopers as the suspected party of whom*they were ui search. 

The play had all the assistance that could be given to it by good acting. 
Mr. Charles Kean has retnrnecj a better performer than he was when he 
left England. Jlis mannerisms have been much subdued ; — at any rate, 
they were not offensive in a play written «to afford opportunity for his 
peculiar powers. Mrs. Kean was, throughout, excellent. There were the 
same pathos in her tone, the same grace in her person and gestures, as 
ever. Both deservedly received repeated demonstrations of the public 
favour. Mrs. Keeley was admirable as the servant Maud; an unwilling 
convert to Puritan manners, — who likes nothing better than an opportunity 
for a little gay talking and elegant swearing. Mr. Webster, in the steward, 
was exactly suited witli a part. Should The * Wife’s Secret* not have a 
run, it will he owing to its want of novelty in subject and of copious 
material in story. As a drama it can evidently <?! aim no very elevated 
rank ; hut as the work of a professed play-wriglit it is entitled to the praise 
of much stage-cleverness. — Athenamm. 


Anecdote of Cat a I ini. 

Madam r Catalini. — Mr. Gardner of Leicester, in his work, e Sights 
in Italy,’ lately published, gives an account of a visit paid hv him to this 
celebrated lady*ii few months ago at Florence. “ We called,” he says upon 
Madame Catalini, “who leaves her paltafzo on the side of the mountain in 
the winter months to reside with her son Dolabrequc, in Florence. She 
presently made her appearance with that vivacity and captivating manner 
which so much delighted us in England. She retains her English, and 
was pleased to talk to me in my own language. I observed it was forty 
years since I first saw and heard Ifer at the opera in London. She in- 
stantly replied thirty-nine. I was in Portugal in 1807, and though the 
war was raging, I ventured to make my way to England through France. 
When at Paris I was denied a passport. However I got introduced to 
Talleyrand, and by the aid of a handful of gold, I was put into a govern- 
ment boat, and ordered to lie down to avoid being shot, and wonderful to 
relate I got over in safety, with my little boy seven months old. I was 
surprised at the vigour of Madame Catalini, and how little she was altered 
since I saw, her at Derby in 1828, I paid her a compliment upon her good 
looks. * Ah !* said she, * I have grown old and ugly.’ I would not 
allow it. ‘ Why man,’ she said, € I’m sixty-six.’ She has lost nothing 
of that commanding expression, wlii^b gave her so much dignity on the 
stage. She is without a wrinkle, fjfofappears to be no more than forty. 
Her breadth of chest is still ren j dftblc : jt was this that endowed her 
with the finest voice that ever s Her sneaking voice, aud dramatic air 
are still charming, and not in the Mast impaired.” — Examiner , March 4. 
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SAINT ANTHONY’S WELL. 

(In the North-West of Ireland there cAists an old belief /hal springs dedicated to 
this saint possess the power of Letlie over earthly affections. One of the most cele- 
brated wells so dedicated <s known to be in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, — but 
whether or m/t tins superstition is attached to* it the writer cannot say.) 

They had call’d the fount by a saintly name 
From the days of the land’s owti faith and fame : • 

The vase in the cleft lay clear and cold. 

The crag o’ or its rest, rose rough and bold. 

Yet track'd by a pilgrim’s path of old. 

Where priest and peasant climb’d to pray 
At a chapel shrine of the elder day ! 

But the faith was gone and the ruin grey, — 

And autumn’s noon on the hill around 
Lay clear in mellow’d light, 

And a stately town with a castle crown’d 
Rose fainand full in sight. 

A shepherd stood by that fountain’s brink 
When a sage from a far land stoop’d to drink. 

“ Shepherd, another isle I knew 

That could boqst such saintly fountains too, — 

And they sought them for love’s Lethe dew ; 

Is it so \yith this old pilgrim well ?” 

“ Stranger, ’tis long since chang’d and fell 
My country’s trust from saint and spell: 

There may stoop at times dark heads land lioa 
By the hermit’s fountain yet, 

But thou with thy wealtfi of trustless lore. 

What love would’ st thou forget? 

Hast thou not travers’d laTid and sea 
With a fearless heart and a footstep free ? 

Is not the wide green earth thy home. 

With the snows to rest, with the spring to roam. 

And thy chosen friend the stori’d tome? 

Thou hast sat with this by the lamp light lone. 

By the greenwood’s violet bank:” — 

“ But an earlier page to my soul was known!” — 

And deeply the wanderer drank. 

“ Nay, but thy wisdom’s fame spreads far. 

And its light shines cold as wintry star, — 

Thy search is deep and thy doubt is strong, 

And thou tak’st no part with the peasant throng 
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In the cottage prayer or the evening song, — 

Thy memory burns to no household scene 
From the strife of toiling men?” — 

“ But oh, the hills that I left were green!” 

And the pilgrim drank again. 

“ And smil’st thou not a<) the shadowy ties 
That bind the swain to his native skies? 

Falls rtot thy gaze alike on all. 

Trusted temple and Wcarth-lit hall — 

The bridal robe and the funeral pall? 

Thou know’st how the clay and iron cleave 
To t the homes of every shore 
“ But oh the tales that my dreams believe!” — 

And the wanderer drank once more:' 

“ Shepherd, the ..bright springs of the wild 
Flow fresh and free for the peasant’s child; 

And the bard rnay catch like far off chimes. 

Through the onward rush of our charming times. 

The dim old legends, tales, and rhymes 
Bequeath’d to fount and ruin hoar 
By the fond unsearcliing faith of yore, — 

But their power hath pass’d for evermore! 

I came and drank, — but I trusted not; 

For the wide earth hath no wave 

To feed the heart in its days of drought, — 

And our Lethe is — the grave!” 

Frances Brown. 

AthencEum . 


THE FLOWER AND TIIE BUTTERFLY. 


i 

From tiie French of V. Hugo. — Chants ihi Crvspuscnle ,” No. 27 v 

To the butterfly bright the poor flower said one day : 

“ Ah, fly not ! 

“ For behold I remain whilst thou soarest away ; — 

“’Tis my lot! 

“ Yet to love and to live without men, and afar, 

“ Still be ours ; 

“ Let us grow like each other, till it seem that wc are — 

“ Two fair flowers ! 

“ But the air bears thee hence, the earth chains me beneath ; 

“ Fate uneven ! 

“ I should wish to embalm thy sweet wing with my 
“ Breath in yon heaven ! 

“ Too far art thou fled ! Among numberless flowers 
“ On yon fleet ? 
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<c While my shadow, I viratch left alone, marks the hours 
“ At my feet. , 

“ Thou fleest, return* st, tlie*| to shine elsewhere thy light 
“ Disappears ; 

“ Thus thou lind’st me at morn, on the confines of night, 

“ A1J in tears ! 

“That sweet day’s o’er, our love may in ifielody flow, 

9 - “ Oh ! my king ! 

<? Take thou 'root as 1 have, 0r upon me bestow 
“ Thy swift wing.” 

Lit. C!nz. Dec .] 


TIIE -MAltSEILLAISE. 


1 

Allons, enfants de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrive ! 

Contre nous, de la tyrannic 
L’ e ten dart sanglant est leve. 

Entende^-vous dans ces campagnes 
Mugir ces feroces sold at s ! 

Ils viennent jusque dans vos bras 
Egorges vos fils et vos compagnes ! 

Aux armes, citoyens ! formez vos hataillons ! 
Marchons ! qu’un sang irripur abreuve nos sillous ! 

2 


Quo vent cette horde d’ esclaves, 
l)e traitres, de rois donjures ? 

Pour <£iii ces ignobles entraves 
Ces fers des long temps prepares ? 
Eranoais, pour vous all l quel outrage. 
Quels transports il doit exciter ! 

C’est vous qu’on ose rn obiter 
I)e rendre a I’ antique csclavage ; 

Aux armes, &c. 


3 

Quoi ! ces cohortes etrangercs 
Eeraient la loi dans nos foyers ? 

Quoi! ces phalanges mercenaires 
Terrasseraient nos peres guerriers ? 
Grand Dieu ! par des mains enchainces 
Nos fronts sous le joug se ploirraient ; 
De vils despotes deviendraient 
Les maitres de nos destinees ! 

Aux armes, &c. 
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4 

Tremblez^ tyrans ! ct vous, perfides, 
L* opprobre dc tons lesf'partis ! 
Tremblez, vos projdts parricides 
Venf en{in recevoir lcur prix ! 

Tout est soldat pour vous 1 combattre : 
S’ils tQmbent nos jeunes heros, 

La France en produit ]es nouvoaux 
Contre vous tout prets a se battrc. 
Aux armes, &c. 

r> 

Fram;ais, en guerriers magnanimes, 
Portcz ou retenez vos coups ! 

Ep argues ccs tristcs victimcs 
A regret s’armant contrc vous. 

Mais ces despotos sanguinaires, 

Mais lcs complices de Bouille, 

Tous ces tigres sans pitie 
D’ecliirent lc sein de leux mfcrc. 

Aux armes, &c. 

6 

Amour sacrd de la patrie, 

Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengcurs ! 
Libertc, liberty chdrie. 

Combats avec tes defenseurs ! 

Sous nos drapeaux que la victoire 
Accoure h tes males accents ; 

Que tes ennemics espirants 
Voient ton triomphe et notre gloire ! 
Aux armes, &c. 


VERSE SUNG BY THE CHILDREN. 

Nous entrerons dans la Uarri&re, 

Quand nos ainds n’y seront plus ; 

Nous y trouverons lcur poussiere, 

Et la trace de leurs vertus ! 

Bien moiiis jaloux de leur survivre 
Quo de partager leur cer^ucil. 

Nous aurons le sublime orgueil 
De les venger ou de les suivre ! 

Aux armes, &c . 
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ADVENTURES OF A WOOD-SPRl 

Once on a timeron a Summcf-’s day* 

When mowers were tossing the new made liay. 

And children were playing in garden bowers. 

And butterflies flitting am6ng the flowers. 

And dragon-flies darting here and there. 

All gpld and*green in the sumjy air : 

A Hawthorn tree, that so long had stood, 

Its trunk was all gnarl’d and knotted wood, 

And its bark half cover’d with liel^en and moss 
Was cut down, to make a new path across . 

The gentleman’s lawit, where it sheltered so long 
The Tom-tit’s host, and the Robin’s song : 

Woe is me ! Ah ! woe is me ! 

A Wood-sprite liv’d in that IIawtlx>rn tree. 

In every tree a Wood-sprite lives : 

With the tree it suffers, or thrives; 

And if the tree be cut suddenly down, 

The sprite has no longer a home of its own, 

Nor a shelter to hide its head from the storm. 

Nor a place in winter to keep it warm. 

They are very timid, and when they spy 
Men or children approaching nigh, 

Quick they get into the hollow bole. 

As the frighten’d, rabbit skips hack to its hole ; 
And seldom indeed, in the broad noonday. 

Can these little creatures be seen at play : 

• 

But at night, in the moonlight, they all come out ; 
They frisk, they laugh, they frolic about : 

From the slender branches they twist and swing, 
Or. they all take hands in a Fairy ring. v 
And where their little quick feet have been. 

The grass becomes of a fresher green : 

When you walk out, you are sure to know 
The spots where those little feet come and go. 
For, wherever a circle of green looks bright. 

There, the Wood-fairies danc’d last night. 

But, woe is me ! Ah ! woe is me ! 

For the fairy that liv’d in that Hawthorn tree ! 

When first she heard the woodman come 
And hack the bark, outside her home. 

Her heart beat quick, and she lay quite close. 
Only once peep’d out the tip of her nose 
To see what the man could be about. 

Knocking away, with such noise and rout : 
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.irp hatchet went through the wood, 
rjvmd trembling, there she stood : 
oicii the trunk began to qvasb, 
ut she leapt witli a sudden dash. 

And hop, skip, jump, away she ran. 

Round the hsftchet, over the mai*. 

Who thought he* saw a white rabbit pass 
As she flitted fiver the sunny grass. 


Fast she ran : and she kept away 
All tlic morning, and all the day ; 

Rut when ihe sun had set in the WesJ, 

And every bird was asleep in its nest. 

And little children were lying, warm. 

The least of all in the nurse’s arm ; 

And the others, in cots, 'and cribs, and beds. 
With cozy pillows beneath their heads : 

Rack the poor little Wood-sprite came. 

Weak and weary, sick and lame ; 

Rack she came in the pale moon’s light. 

And sat there crying and sobbing all night! 
Round and round the stnmp of the tree 
Where her happy home used once to be. 

She wander’d ; sorrowful, faint, forlorn ; 

Till the sun rose up for another morn. 

And people who heard her wailing cry 
Thought that the wind was sweeping by, 4 
While leaning 4 down, on a branch that broke. 
Thus the poor little Fairy spoke : 

“ Oh ! my tree, that"! lov’d so well ! 

Oh my home, where I us’d to dwell ! 

Pleasant branches ? where perfum’d flowers 
Blew in the spring-time’s sunqy hours ; 

Where, in the Summer, all day long. 

The birds sat trilling a merry song. 

And the squirrel look’d, with his big brown eyes, 
* Down at the earth, and up at the skies : 

Pleasant branches ! whose green leaves made 
In the warmth of Summer a cool green shade. 
And a thick soft shelter, when Autumn rain 
Came pattering down on the boughs in vain : 
Where icicles hung, and frosty rime 
Bike diamonds and glass in the winter time. 

And bunches of ripe red berries gave 
Food such as Robin Redbreasts crave : 

Woe is me ! Ah ! woe is me : 

Why did they cut down my Hawthorn tree ?” 
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Then she thought sadly ; what could she do. 
Without a home in a tree that grew l * 

Ami she went TO the Wood-Sprites she knew the best, 
A n d begg’d them for shelter, warmth, and rest : 

But though for a time, they let her come. 

They could not give her a*settled home : 

There was no room but for those, they saift, 

Wliojui tlicitrees were born and bred : 

Ahd she coulcl’nt expect tliey^would strip themselves 
And their own little broods of lovely elves ! 

The proud Wood-sprite in the stately Beech, 

Made her a haughty # angry speech 
Wondering lu^w she could dare to apply 
To a tree so gracefully tall and high : 

The strong oak gave her leave to creep 
I ito his huge old trunk to sleep * 

"While his daughters went to dance and plav. 

But when they return’d, she must wend her way. 
The rustling Poplars, whose grey lea\es quiver. 

The sharp-leaved Willows, down by the river. 

The soft green Limes, (those honey'd trees. 

Where in June you hear the murmuring bees,) 

The stiff Scotch Fir, whose brown trunk shines 
So golden bright when the sun declines. 

The silver Birch, and the gentle Larch, 

The Sycamore with its stately arch. 

The Kim, and the lovely Mountain Ash 
Which bends where the falling torrents dasji. 

With its fftn like leaves so long and light. 

And its bunches of berries red and bright ; 

Each and all forsook her, although , 

They told her they lov’d her, long ago. 

When her white May-flowers scented the breeze 
And made the air pleasant to all the trees : 

When the Hawthorn tree v*as not yet cut down. 

And the little Wood-sprite had a house of her own ! 

Yet she did pretty well, till Winter came. 

Humble and lowly, she took with shame 
Whatever shelter the trees would give. 

To help her without a home to live. 

But one wild night in a cold November, 

(Oh ! night whose grief she Jjiust aye remember !) 
When the whistling wind howl’d cold and loud. 

And the moon was hid in a mass of cloud. 

And the sudden gusts of the driven rain 
Beat like hail on the window-pane. 

In that drear night of darkest horror. 

The Wood-sprite found with anxious terror. 
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Every tree was shut and clos’d ; 

And of all the fairies who there repos’d, 

Not one could spare her a jot ^f room : 

They left her at last to her dreadful doom - 
The strong wind carri’d her off the ground, 
Beat her and*htul’d her and swufig her round ; 
Lifted her up in' the sleety air : 

Wafted her h£ie and dnfted her there ; 

In vain she struggl’d with pidicing shnek. 

The wind was mighty and she was weak , 

Out of the wood away it boie her, 

Wlierfe valhy and lull lay* stretch’d befote her. 

Over the villages, over the towns 

Over the long smooth Doisetslme downs. 

Many a breathless temfi’d mile. 

Till, past even Weymouth, and Portland Isle, 
Woe is me T Ah f woe is me. 

The little Wood-sprite was blown out to sea T 


She sank, half dead, in the cold green wave ; 

But the Mermaids who sate m a rocky cave. 
Little creatures who liv e in the sea 
As the Wood-sprite liv’d in the Hawthorn tree ; 
Who drink out of shells, and braid their hair 
With pearls and coral so rich and rare , 

Who swim like fishes, but dive awtiy 
If they think that men look on at their play 
These little Sea-crcatuies piti’d her case 
When the/ look’d on her pale and weary face 
And seeing she was but a Land-sprite’s daughter 
And could not live in the cold blue water. 

They lifted her gently up in their arms. 

Striving to quiet her wild alarms ; 

And they swam witti her, all that stormy night 
Till they put her on shore in the Isle of Wight. 


The storm went down, and calm and still 
The red sun rose upon Fairy Hill, 

(A place where the Mermaids love to play 
On the smooth sand edging the tiny bay) 
And the Wood-sprite sate alone once moie 
And look’d about on the quiet slioie 
She saw the white sailed ships go by. 

And she sigh’d, with a heavy grievous sigh ; 
To think that whatever wind might blow 
She had no home to which she might go : 
No one to help her, no one to cure 
If she died of hunger, and sick despair ! 
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Now, down on the shore by Fairy Hill, 

Some Fir-trees grew, (and they grow there still) ! 

The Wood-sprite that own’ them was strong and kind, 
And he heard her sigh ou the moaning wind ; 

And start’d out of his clump of trees 
To give the poor Hawthorn Fairy ease. 

H$ lay’d soih£ berries down oji a stone ; 

And he gather’d his fir-cones, one by one. 

And broke them, and pick’d the freshest seed 
And fed the poor little sprite at li$r need. 

And when she was better and grew more g^y, 
lie carri’d her down Vith the waves to play ; 

And when the*Queen’s yacht was leaving Kyde, 

With a fair fresh wind, and a flowing tide. 

What do you think this Wood-sprite did ? 

In one of the sails of the yacht he hid. 

With the Hawthorn Fairy, safe and sound. 

While his strong arm held her firmly round. 

For fear the storm should come again 
And carry her out on the foaming main. 

And when they reach’d land he bore her on 
From the dawn of day to the set of sun. 

To an old, old oak in Windsor Park 
In whose hollow trunk, so wide and dark, 

Fifty Wood-sprites live and play. 

Who welcomed her like a holiday ! 

• 

And there she lives ; and if you could know 
The moment, exactly, you ought to go, . 

And could just get leave to be out at night. 

You might see them dance 4n the clear anoon’s light ; 
Arfd mark the grass with a Fairy Ring r 

And let all kind gentlemen warning take 

For this poor little Wood-sprite’s mournful sake ; 

And when any new paths are mark’d and plann’d. 

And the woodman comes with his axe in hand. 

To cut down some Hawthorn that long has stood. 

And drive its Fairy out in the wood. 

Let him have strict orders to plant anew 
A young tree, near where the'old tree grew. 

To" shelter the Sprite from day to day. 

That she may not by storms be blown away. 
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X.— MISCELLANEA. 


Love and Law . 


A young lawyer wl^p ^ad long paid his court to a lady without much 
advancing his suit, accused her one da^ of being insensible to the power 
of love. 44 It does not* follow,” she archly replied, “ that I am so because I 
am not to be won by the Power of ^J/torney “ Forgive me/* replied the 
suitor, '•'but you should remember, that all the votaries of Cupid aie 
Solicitors” 


Newfoundland 

is continually and gradually being elevated above tho sea, especially in and 
about the neighbourhood of Conception Bay. 


There are 3,664 known languages, 

now used in the world — of these 937 are Asiatic; f>8 7 European; 276 
African; and 1,624 American languages and dialects. — J’rojessor Adeluny 
— Illustrated News . 


King Edward III. 

first provided at Windsor an asylum and subsistence for 24 decayed 
Military Knights, by uniting them in one corporate and joiut body with 
the custos and canons of his collegiate foundation. 

A Foreign Order of Knighthood , 

although sanction 5/1 by the English Sovereign, does not confer the prefix 
of “Sir.** 


The secret of speaking well 

is never to talk except on a question you understand.— Cobden. 


A Clergyman 

told an Indian he should love his enemies. “ Me do love ’em,” replied the 
latter. “What enemies do you love most?” “Rum and Cider.” 


The Mortality in London 

during November and December 1847 has not only been greater than it 
was during the presence of cholera in 1831-2, but greater than it has been 
at any period since the plague ; being nearly double that of ordinary years: 
the average of 1842 to 1846 being 1,046. During the week ending 11th 
December 1847, the mortality amounts to 2,416; the week before that was 
2,454 ; and the last week in November was 1,677, making altogether an 
increase of deaths, above the average for one month, of 4,309, — this in- 
creased mortality is attributed to influenza. 
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Difference between Englishmen and Americans \ 

The Literary IForld ^ New York Journal, of tlfe 2d ultimo, draws the 
following picture of the difference fojtween Britishers and the countrymen 
of the wfiter. 

" (Jur mercurial and excitable American race ^wijli its cold English 
exterior Bull, while puzzled by tHe latter unconsciously feels to be even 
more the antipodes of his own than that of the Frenchman or the Italiau ; 
and to abuse 4t, therefore, always givesj a secret satisfaction to his selfdove. 
The traits of blood, like the blossom-tints of some bulbous plants, manifest 
themselves differently with difference of climate, and transplantation developes 
the characteristics alike of trees and of n&en in changed proportions from 
those which marked their normal conditions. Tinx Norman impulsiveness 
which our glowing skies haveTostered to so remarkable a degree, and caused 
to predominate in the American temperament, is constantly more and more 
severing us from the Saxon matter-of-factitude which marks the homestead 
branch of what 200 years ago was one family. The very figure and make 
of the American has come back to the Norman type ; and even as in the 
time of Edward Longshanks, the squatty Saxon still hated the ‘tall-walk- 
ing Norman’ so the long-limbed Yankee race now irritate his descendant by 
their political stride. The homogeniousness of the present English race 
is based upon its JSaxon clement, the homogeniousness (what there is 
of it) of the American is recognisable chiefly in its Norman attributes. 
It took centuries within the confines of that narrow island, to bleud these 
two families into one people; it has taken but a few generations in our 
broad regions to separate them again into distinct types. They did 
not mix generally at first. They never can mix sympathetically again. 
Speaking the same language and with the same common ancestry for the 
term of centuries, we are now two as distinct people as ai#y beneath the 
sun ; and instead pf our fusing together again, w>' shall only crystallise 
more severely into characters equally diverse and independent of each 
other. If .the English would only recognize this incontrovertable natural 
law we should soon begin to receive the courtesy at their hands which 
they accord to stranger nations which have never been identified with 
themselves.. Let the Englishman learn to look i\/on America not as a mere 
flourishing and dhvied part of the British Empire ; but as a dominion 
marching to a parallel sway without necessarily jostling with his own, 
and thaf mean depreciating spirit with which he delights to speak of 
American matters* a spirit which is fast lowering the standard of Eng- 
lish taste and feeling, must at once die out. — Literary Gazette . 


Philosophical Domestic Economy . 

The wetting of coals is very false economy, as though they burn slower, a 
great deal of heat is wasted in drying, and carried off in the steam. 

It is false economy too to purchase moist sugar, for a Half pound of 
pure refined sugar gives more sweetness than one pound of raw, a slight 
trial in coffee will prove this. 

In airing rooms both the upper and lower parts of the window should 
be opened, as the bad and heated air from its lightness, will pass out at 
the top, and the fresh cool air # come in at the bottom. 
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A blanket is a cooler covering than a sheet in summer, because it allows 
the perspiration to escape ; sheets feel cooler at first because they carry off 
the neat of the body quicker ; hut when they become as warm as the body, 
they feel warmer by confining the perspiration. « 

Roast meat is .more nutritious than boiled, as in boiling the gelatine is 
extracted and dissolved in the water. t 

Coffee should never c be boiled, as boiling extracts and dispels the fine 
aromatic oil, which gives it flavour and strength. Jt should be made by 
pouring boiling water through cofleu in a strainer. * r 

Writing paper dipped in brandy is often used for covering preserves and 
jams, but it has a bad effect, as the spirit soon evaporates, and the mixture 
which remains produces mouldifless. 

Measuring Medicinls by drops is very fallacious, as the sizes of the 
drops vary, both with the consistence of the fluid and the size of the lips 
of the vessel. 

Hot water should never be poured into glass vessels until they are mo- 
derately warmed with tepid water, or the sudden expansion of the bottom 
by the heat of the water has a tendency to force it from the sides. Thin 
vessels are better able to endure sudden extremes of heat and cold than 
thick ones, because they are sooner heated through their thickness, and 
consequently expanded equally. — Howitt's Journal. 


Manufacture of India Rubber. 

Here we saw the manufacture of Rubber. The man of the house return- 
ed from the forest about noon, bringing in nearly two gallons of milk which 
he had been engaged since day-light in collecting from about 120 trees 
that had been tapped the previous morning. This quantity of milk he 
said would suffice for 1 0 pairs of shoes, and when he himself attended to 
the trees he could, cdllect the same quantity for several months ; but his 
girls could only collect from 70 trees. 1 

The Seringa trees do not usually grow thickly, and such a number may 
require a circuit of several miles. In making the shoes two girls were the 
artists, in a little thatched hut which had no opening but the door. From 
an inverted water jar thd bottom of which had been broken out for the 
purpose, issued a column of dense wjiite smoke, from the burning of a 
species of palm nut, and which so filled the hut that we could scarcely see 
the inmates. The lasts used were of wood exported from the United 
States, and were smeared with clay to prevent adhesion. In the leg of 
each«.vas a long stick, serving as a handle. The last was dipped into the 
milk* and immediately held over the smoke, which without much dis- 
colouring dried the surface at once. It was then re-dipped, and the pro- 
cess repeated a dozen times, until the whole was of sufficient thickness, 
care being taken to give a greater nqmber of coatings to the bottom. The 
. whole operation from the smearing of the last to placing the finished shoe 
in the sun, required less than five minutes. The shoe was now of a slightly 
more yellowish hue* than the liquid milk but in the course of a few 
hours it became of reddish brown. After an exposure of 24 hours it is 
figured, as we see upon the imported shoes. This is done by the girls, 
with small sticks of hard wood, or the needle-like spines of some of the 
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palms, stamping has been tried, but without effect. The shoe is now cut 
from the last, and is ready for sale, bringing a price of about 10 or 12 
vintons. or cents per prfir. It is a long time before they assume the black 
hue. Itought to the city, they are Assorted, the best laid aside for expor- 
tation's shoes, the others as waste rubber. The proper designation for 
this latter, in which are included Jjottles, sheets, and any other form ex- 
cepting selected shoes, is borachu , and this is shipped in bulk. There are 
a number of persons the city who make a handsotoe business of filling 
shoes with^rice chaff hnd hay, previous to their being packed irj boxes. 
There are generally fashioned into better shape by being stretched upon 
lasts after their arrival at their final destination. By far the greater part of 
the rubber exported from Para goes to tAe United States, the European 
consumption being comparatively very small . — FMwarcTs voyage up the 
Amazon . — Jlowitt's Magazine . 


Popular Rhymes on Invohtntary Sneezing. 

If you sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger ; 

Sneeze on a Tuesday, kiss a stranger ; 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, sneeze for a letter ; 

Sneeze on a Thursday, something better ; 

Sneeze ojj a Friday, sneeze for sorrow ; 

Sneeze on a Saturday, see your sweetheart to-morrow ; 

Sneeze on a Sunday, and the devil will have dominion over you all 

[the week ; 

If you sneeze any morning before breakfast, you will have a present 

[before the week is out. 

(Of course the above rhymes are not intended to apply to sneezing pro- 
duced by cold or snuff-taxing, &c.) * 

The following doggrel on nail-cutting is very siprilig to that on sneez- 
ing ; and also applies only to cutting nails from necessity, and not if they 
be cut purposely to suit the superstition : — 

Cut your nailB on a Monday ; cut them* for news ; 

Cut them on Tuesday, a new pair of shoes ; 

Cut them on Wednesday, 4 cut them foi^ioalth ; 

\3ut them on Thursday, cut them for wealth ; 

Cut them on Friday, cut them for woe ; 

Cut them on Saturday, a journey to go; 

Cut them on Sunday, you cut them for evil ; 

For all the next week, you’ll be ruled by the devil ! 

“Folk Lore.” — Athenceum, 5th Febrwtg. 


A Frenchman's opinion of Punch . 

Punch is an envious and malicious writer, a venomous trifler, whose pen 
is a stiletto, who visits upon honourable names the contempt which 
attaches to his own : a literary intriguer of low degree, who lives on the 
nonsense he prints, and on the evil he labours to encompass. It has been 
remarked that every time this personage came on the stage M. Jules 
Jamin no longer laughed .—Literary Gazette , December . 
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Indian Relies in America . 

Discoveries have beeh made in the township of £ollingwood, which are 
a complete death-blow to the Jewish (.theories of the poor Colonists. In 
a tumulus of Indian remains, similar to those formerly found,' a sword, 
evidently of moderi^ qianufacture, and a medal, with apparently a ‘'repre- 
sentation of our SaviouB on one side and of the Virgin Mary on the other 
have been discovered: The following inscription on the one side of the 
medal was very distinct, but no da/,e could be made but — pree filiis 
hominuM , while dl that our correspondent could make out on the other 
side was, magna, jiotens, et preesente — an immense quantity of human bones, 
beads and cqpper pans were found in this tumulus, as in those formerly 
discovered, and new qjpunds are constantly being found. We hope that 
the Colonist is now satisfied, that it was n<St a direct descendant of the 
Jews that " took his siesta on the banks of Lake Huron” 200 years ago. 
— Torento Globe. — Ibid. 


Caricatures . 

H. B. is prolific on the commencement of the Parliamentary political 
drama, no fewer than six new caricatures having sprung from his pencil at 
once. The “ State Waggon in difficulties,” is a very good one, and the 
load seems indeed too great to be dragged along ; whilst the driver (the 
Premier) is told by his fellow labourer (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
that they had better throw some of it out as for instance, a too heavy 
packet, labelled “ The Bank Charter : Peel and Co.” Sir Robert Peel as 
Caius Marius sitting on the ruins of Carthage, with Cobden, looking 
mournfully on, is another well conceived allusion ; and the next a string 
of unhappy ghosts are candidates thrown out at the elections — Macauley, 
Hobhouse, Haws, ? Roebuck, &c., whilst the boat with Lord John and other 
members is crossing t*he opposite shore pud beckoning a fond farewell. 
ct The Mask of Comus” furnishes a splendid group of the Palace intrigues 
at Madrid ; and the last two affect the Currency question, in which Mr. 
Muntz, Mr. Spooner, and the ministers flourish in grotesque character. 
We dare say the Jewish cuestion wilP suggest some entertaining ideas to 
follow these genuine " H. B’s” of which only six are wanted to complete 
the extraordinary number of nine hundred, from one brain and Jiand! ! — 
Literary Gazette , December . 1 


Coast Defences . 

The ♦Government have ordered the immediate construction of three 
forts for strengthening the defence of the Port and Garrison of Portsmouth, 
and the approaches thereto. They are to be strong works for sustaining 
the heaviest metal and of the longest range. One is to be raised where 
Lump’s fort formerly stood, between South-sea Castle and Fort Cumber- 
land ; another where Eastney fort formerly stood ; and the third is to be 
pitched on the Hayling Islands, so situate as to command the eastern 
entrance, or the east side to Portsmouth Harbour . — Illustrated News . 



Wit and Humour . 

Why are Protectionists like Walnuts ? 

Because they are very troublesome to Peel. — Comic Almanac ] * 1848. 


The two Doves . 

They are always quarrelling, Mrs. Dove is very ill-tempered, and Mr. 
Dove very obstinate fk\e will smoke cigprs at home, and will bring friends 
home late to supper, and will whistle ; all of which practices Mr*. Dove 
abominates : Mrs. Dove retaliates — a tiff ensues, and Mrs. Dove goes 
home to her mother. — Ibid . 


Beware . 

Beware of entering a French Shop which has the following inscription — 
“ Here they spike the* English,” 

unless you can speak French very correctly, or are prepared to pay for the 
consequences. 

Beware of a young lady who calls you by your Christian name the first 
time she meets you. 

Beware of a wife that talks about her “ dear husband,” and “ that 
beautiful shawl” in her sleep. 

Beware of a gentleman who is up to all the clever tricks, and knows 
a dodge or two at cards. — Ibid. 


Popular Superstitions from Punches Almanac. 

When the tax gatherer calls, if the servant tells him you are at home, it is 
extremely unlucky /spilling of jalt is most unlucky* wKen you let it drop 
upon your apple pudding. 

When a married couple are walking in Regent Street, it is very unlucky 
for the gentleman, if the lady stops and walks into a Bonnet Shop. 


A Simile ^Snuffed out. 

A Wisaofe once remarked that soldiers in peace are like chimnies in 
summer. — How so, when it is notorious that young officers are always 
smoking ? 


“ Picking up a Hunter for next to nothing. 

Dealer . — cc There now ! you want a hunter, — pointing to an ohf^apavin 
creature — there he is. He’s quiet, well bred, and low! with your weight, 
he’s up to any hounds, and an uncommon clever fencer ! 

Sporting Gent. — Oh! come now! that won't do! I’ve heard of a 9 orse 
dancing , but I’m not so jolly green as to believe a ’ orse can fence, you 
know. 
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How to make a man ridiculous . 

Erect a public statue to him [or Punch might have added, vote him a 
sword and piece of plate, and not raiij money enough for either ! 

FROM PUNCH’S POCKET BOOK. 

9 t\4 the last fly of summer. 

X. 

*Tis the last fly oT summer 
I^eft buzzing alone, 

All its black-legged companions 
Are dried upror gone, 

Nqt one of his kindred, 

No blue-bottles nigh 
To sport ’mid the sugars 
Or in the milk die. 

r 2. 

I’ll not doom thee, thou lone one, 

A victim to be, 

Since the rest are all vanished, 

Come dine thou with me. 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Some crumbs of my bread, 

Where thy mates on the table 
Lie withered and dead. 

3. 

But soon you will perish 
I’m sadly afraid, 

For the glass is at sixty 
J ust now in the shade. * 

When wasps have all vanished, 

, Ai^l blue-Dottles flown, 

No fly can inhabit < 

This bleak world alone. 

u A penny saved is a penny got? 

Therefore never pay a* debt if you can possibly help it— and in time 
thou mayest grow rich. 0 w 

If properly conjugated the present M do 99 never makes the futuVe " dun? 
Ever oblige when it costs you nothing. — It is M good nature’* and not 
u charity,” which in the eyes of the every day world " covers a multitude 
of 8ifi3. 

<- _ 

From Punch for February. 

More Atrocity . 

Q. Why would the Ghost in Hamlet have been liable to the Window 
Tax? s 

A. Because he had glazed eyes. 

4k When does the early closing movement become very objectionable? 
When you have placed your ffnger in a lobster’s open claw. 
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WILKINS’S ADDRESS TO IIIS ARMY, 

Adapted jo the air of “ Scots *wha ha’.'* 

1. 

<Tuniors, who’ve your clients bled, 

Juniors, whom Vvjs often led, 

(Though I’ve found you thick of he&d,) 

On to victory ! 

2 . * 

Who would fill a coward’s wig, 

Who for fame don’t care a fig, 

Who thinks nothing infra Hi g — 

Let him turn and flee. 

3 . 

Who th* uncertainty of law 
In each document they drajv, 

Would expose, and find a flaw-— ■ 

Let him follow me 1 

There could not be a more appropriate finale to this spirit-stirring 
song, than a cry of “ Make ready coats,” followed by an order to “ present 
bills;” and winding up with one tremendous shout of “ charge — six and 
eight pence” l ! ~ 


“ Respectability w in Ireland . 

A writer in the Dublin Evening "Packet says of the late Mr. Wal- 
dron : — 

“ The deceased has been some time on his keeping to avoid arrest, and 
though improvident he was a highly respectable gentleman of good for- 
tune, but by no means remarkable for his observance of law or good 
morals # 

Hi&h respectability (in Ireland,) consists in being above the law and out 
of sight of good morals. 


THE CUTLER’S LAMENT. 

I never wrote up “ Skates to sell” 
Trusting to fickle Nature’s law 
But — when I'd advertised them well, 
And puffed them— it was sure to thaw. 
Yes, it was ever thus — the fates 
Seem adverse to the trade in Skates. 

If a large stock I chanced to buy, 
Thinking 'twas likely still to freeze, 

Un the thermometer would fly— 

All in a day — some t*pi degrees. 

Their presence in my window-pane, 
Turns ice to mud, and snow to rain. 


Y 
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A Spanish Achilles . 

Achilles by having had a plunging bath in the river Styx was rendered 
invulnerable, all but his heel. They*? is a gentleman in Spain, //ho has 
the advantage of the Grecian hero, in being bullet proof all ofar. The 
Ileruldo states, that, ^ ' 

“ A man has just arrived at Madrid* whose body bullets cannot enter. 
He proposes being publicly shot at by the soldiers of the garrison ; and if 
this be not permitted, he will shoot himself by mcapG of awaphine which 
will lct f off several muskets at the same time. This strange fellow is said 
to have invented a garment of a tissue which will resist any bullet.” 

This individual should lose i*p time in coming to Ireland, and securing 
his invention by paten):, under the title of the “ Ante- Assassin Wrapper, 
or Tipperary Paletot/' it would have a sale that would certainly make his 
fortune. — Punch . ' 

Apparition of Sir George Villiers . 

Lord Clarendon, in his history, gives us the following singular account 
of the appearance of Sir George Villiers, (the father of the Duke of 
Buckingham who was assassinated by Felton,) a few months previously to 
the commission of the murder : — 

“There was an officer of the king's wardrobe in Windsor Castle, of a 
good reputation for honesty and discretion, and then about the age of 
50 years or more. 

This man had, in his youth, been bred in a school in a parish where Sir 
George Villiers, the father of the Duke, lived, and had been much cherish- 
ed and obliged in that season of his age, by the said Sir George, whom 
afterwards he never saw. 

Aboht six months before the miserable end of the Duke of Buckingham, 
about midnight, this man being in his bed at Windsor, where his office was, 
and in very good health, there appeared to him on the side of his bed, a 
man of a very venerable aspect, who drew the curtains of his bed, and 
fixing his eyes upon him, asked him if he knew him. 

The poor man half-dead with fear <and apprehension, being asked the 
second time whether he vemembered him, and having in that time called 
to his memory the presence of Sir George Villiers, and the verj clothes he 
used to wear, in which at that time he seemed to be habited, n& answered 
him, that he thought him to be that person. He replied that Ih was in 
the right, that lie was the same ; and that he expected a service from him, 
which* was, that he should go from him to his son, the Duke of Bucking- 
hamf and tell him if he did not somewhat to ingratiate himself with the 
people, or at least to abate the extreme malice which they had against him, 
he would be suffered to live but a short time. 

After this discourse he disappeared ; and the poor man, (if he had 
been at all taking) slept very well till morning, wnen he believed all this 
to be a dream, and considered it no otherwise. 

The next night, or shortly after, the same person appeared to him again, 
iu the same place and about the sanie time of night, with an aspect a little 
more severe than before, and asked him whether he had done as he requir- 
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imI of him ; and pereeiwng he had not, gave him very severe reprehensions ; 
told him that lie expected more compliance from liim ; and that if he did 
not perform his commands, he should enjoy no peace of mind, but should 
always bppiirsucd by him ; upon which he promised to comply, lint the 
next nforning, waking out of a good sleep, though he wfls exceedingly per- 
plexed with the lively appearance pi' all particulars to his memory, he was 
willing still to persuade himself that ho had only dtojimcd, and considered 
that he was ajaerson^t such a distance from the duke, that he knew not 
how to find admission to his presenct*, much less had any hope to be 
believed in what he should say ; so with great trouble and unquietness, he 
spent some time in thinking what he should do, and in the end resolved to 
do nothing in the matter. 

The same person appeared to him again with a terrible countenance, 
and bitterly reproached him for not performing what he had promised to 
do. The poor limn had, by this time, recovered the courage to tell him, 
that, in truth, lie had deferred the executiow ofliis commands, upon consi- 
dering how difficult a thing it would be for him to get any access to the 
duke, having acquaintance with no person about him ; and if he should 
obtain admission to him, lie should never be able to persuade him that be 
was sent in such a manner ; that he should at least be thought to be mad, 
or to be set on and employed by his own, or the malice of other men, to 
abuse the duke ; and so lie should be sure to be undone. 

The person replied, as he had done before, that he should never find rest 
till he should perform what he had required, and therefore he had better 
dispatch it ; that the access to his son was known to be very easy, and 
that few men waited long for him : and for the gaining him cmjit, he 
would tell him two or thre>e particulars, which he charged him never to 
mention to any person living but the duke himself; and*he should no 
sooner hear them, but he should believe all the rest Jie should say ; and so 
repeating his threats he left him? 

In Jlic morning, the poor man more confirmed by the last appearance, 
made his journey to London, where the court then was. He was \ery 
well known to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the masters of requests, who had 
married a lady that was nearly allied to the duke, and was himself well 
received bvlhim. To him this maituvent, and though lie did not acquaint 
him with 'all the particulars, he said enough to let him know there was 
something extraordinary in it ; and the knowledge he had of the sobriety 
and discretion of the man, made the more impression on hiffi. lie desir- 
ed that by his means he might be brought to the duke in such unlace, 
and in such a manner, as should be thought fit, affirming,, that he had 
much to say to him, and of such a nature as would require miich privacy, 
and some time aud patience in the hearing. 

Sir Ralph promised he would first? speak to the duke of him and then 
lie should understand his pleasure, and accordingly the first opportunity 
lie did inform him of the reputation and honesty of the man, and then 
wliat he desired, and of all he knew of^the matter. 

The duke according to his usual openness and condescension, told him 
that he was the next day to hunt with the king ; that his horses should 
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attend him at Lambeth-bridgc where he should land by 5 o' dock in the 
morning ; and if the man attended there at that hour, lie would walk, and 
speak with him as long as should be accessary. 

Sir Ralph carried the man with him the next morning, and presented 
him to the duke at his landing ; who received him courteously and walked 
aside in conference neaj an hour in tltt.t place ; and they and Sir Ralph 
at such a distance, that they could not hear a word, though the duke some- 
time spoke loud and with great cpm motion ; which' Sir Ralph - ' the more 
easily observed and perceived because he kept his eyes always fixed upon 
the duke, having procured the conference upon somewhat he knew there 
was of extraordinary. — (sic.) K 

The old man tXld lKm on his return over 4hc water, that when he men- 
tioned those particulars which were to gain him i redit, (the substance of 
which he dare not impart to him,) the duke’s colour changed, and lie swore 
he coidd come at the knowledge, only by the devil, for that those particulars 
were only known to himself and one person more, who, he was sure, would 
never speak of it. 

The duke pursued his purpose of hunting, but was observed to ride all 
the morning with great pensiveness, and in deep thoughts, without any 
delight in the exercise he was upon ; and before the morning was spent 
left the field, and alighted at his mother’s lodging in Whitehall, with whom 
he was shut up for the space of two or three hours ; the nohe of their 
discourse frequently reached the ears of those who were attending in the 
next room ; and when the duke left her his countenance appeared full of 
trouble, with a mixture of anger ; a countenance that was never before 
observed in him in any conversation with her, towards whom he had a 
profound reverence ; and the countess herself, (for though she was mar- 
ried to a private gentleman, Sir Thomas Compton, she had been created 
countess of Buckingham, shortly after her son had assumed that title), 
was, at the duke’s leaving her, found overwhelmed in tears, and in the 
highest agony imaginable. 

Whatever there was in f 11 this, it i$» notorious truth, that when the news 
of the duke’s murder (which happened within a few month'* after) was 
brought to his mother, she seemed in the least degree surprised, but 
received it as if she had foreseen it ; nor did she afterwards express such 
a degree of sorrow as was expected from such a mother, for till loss of 
such a son.” 

JSt^rcton, who had questioned the preceding account from Clarendon, 
throws some -light on the mysterious communication made by the officer to 
the duke, which engaged his grace to credit the truth of the statement : 
— “ Fame though with some privacy, says that the secret token was an 
incestuous breach of modesty between the duke and a certain lady too nearly 
related to hiih, which it surprised the duke to hear of ; as he thought he 
had good reason to be sure the lady would not tell it herself, so he thought 
none but the devil would tell it besides her ; and this astonished him, so 
that he was very far from receding the man slightly, or laughing at his 
message.” 



Irish iJll and Humour. 

The poverty of the. Irish is not exaggerated, neither is their wit, nor their 
good irhmour, nor their whimsical Absurdity, nor their courage. Wit. — T 
gave «a fellow a shilling on some occasion, when six- pence was the fee! — 
* Remember you owe me six-pence. Pat !’ — 1 May ynut honour live till I pay 
you !’ — There was courtesy as well as art in this-*; and all the clothes on 
Pat’s ba*J« wquld hiye been dearly bought by the sum in question. Humour. 
— There ift perpetual* kindness in the irish cabin, butter, milk, potatoes, a 
stool is offered, or a stone is rolled, that your honour may sit down*, and be 
out of the Mnoke, and those who beg every where else, seem desirous to 
exercise free hospitality in their own houses. Their natursri disposition is 
turned to gaiety and lrippinass. While a Scotch u^m is* thinking about the 
term day, or, if easy 010 that subject, about hell in the next world, while an 
Englishman is making a little hell in the present, because his muffin is not 
well toasted, Pat’s mind is always turned to fun and ridicule. They are 
terribly excitable to be sure, and will murder you on slight suspicion, and find 
out next day that it was all a mistake, and that “ it was not yourself they 
meant to kill, at all, at all .” — Sir Walter Scott . 


Tricks of the Gitdnas , 

“ O Iiow many times did these Gitanas carry me along with them, for being, 
after all, women, even they have their fears, and were glad of me for a protec- 
tor : and so they went through the neighbouring villages, and entered the 
houses a-begging, giving to understand thereby their poverty and necessity, 
and then they would call aside the girls, in order to tell them th^ buena 
venfura , anil the young* fellows the good luck they were to enjoy, never 
failing in the first place to ask for a cuarto, or real , in ortler to make the 
sign of the cross, atid with thesg flattering words, thsy r*bt as much as they 
could, although, it is true, not much in money, as their harvest in that article 
was # generally slight, but enough in bacon to afford subsistence to their hus- 
bands and bantlings. I looked on and laughed at the simplicity of those 
foolish people, who, especially such wished hi be married, ivere as satisfied 
and content with what the Gitana told them, as if an apostle had spoken it.” 

The afove description of GitanTfea telling fortunes amongst the villagers of 
Navarre, and which was written by a Spanish author at the commencement of 
the ji^venteenth century, is, in every respect applicable, as the reader will not 
fail to have observed, to the English Gypsey women of the present day* 
engaged in the same occupation in the rural districts in England, v^jere the 
first demand of- the sybils is invariably a six-pence, in order that they may 
cross their hand with silver, and where the same promises are made, and as 
easily believed ; all which, if it serves to confirm the opinion that in all times 
the practises and habits of the Egyptian race have been in almost all respects 
the same as at the present day, brings us also to the following mortifying con- 
clusion, — that mental illumination, amongst the generality of mankind, has 
made no progress at all ; as we observe in the nineteenth century the same 
gross credulity manifested as in the seventeenth, and the inhabitants of one of 
the countries most celebrated for the arts of civilization, imposed upon by the 
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s>amc stale tucks, vvhijh seived to ileceive two centimes befoie in Spain, a 
country whose name has long ami justly been consideied as synonymous with 
every species of ignoiaiice* and barbarism. The same author, while speaking 
of the female Thugs, relates an anecdotif very characteristic of them device 
at which they are .adepts, which they love to employ, and which is geneially 
attended with Success.* It is the more deserving attention, as an instance of 
the same description, atteided with very siiriilar circumstances, occurred within 
the sphere of iny own Wiowdedge in my own country. This specie^ of deceit 
is styled, in the peculiar language of the Rommany, hokkano* betro, or the 
“great tfick it b\ing considered by the women as their most fiuitful source 
of plunder. The story, as related by Alonso, runs as follows 

“ A band 6i Girinas being in the neighbourhood of a village, one of the 
women went to a house ^ here lived a lady alone. This lady was a young 
widow, rich, without children, and of very handsom# person. After having 
saluted her, the Gypsey repeated the harangue which she had already studied, 
to the effect that there was neither bachelor, widower, nor married man, 
nobleman, nor gallant, endowed with a thousand graces, who was not 
dying for love of her ; and then continued : 1 Lady, I have conti acted 
a gieat affection for you, and since I know that you well incut the riches you 
possess, notwithstanding that you live heedless of your good fortune, I wish to 
reveal to you a secret. You must know then, that in your cellar you have a vast 
treasure ; nevertheless you will experience great difficulty in arriving at it as it 
is enchanted, and to lemove it i* impossible, save alone on the eve of Saint 
John. We are now at the 18th of June, and it wants five days to the 23d ; 
therefore in the meantime, collect some jewels of gold and silver, and some 
money, whatever you please, provided it be not copper, and provide six tapers 
of whit<* or yellow wax, for at the time appointed I will come with a sister of 
mine, when we «will extract from the cellar such abundance of riches, that you 
will be able to live iij,a style winch will excite the envy of,the whole country/ 
The ignorant widow hearing these words, put implicit confidence in the de- 
ceiver, and imagined that she already possessed all the gold of Arabia and the 
silver of Potosi. The appointed day arrived, and not more punctual 'were 
the two Gypsies, than anxiously expected by the lady. Being asked whe- 
ther she had prepared all as She was desired, she replied in the affirmative ; 
when the Gypsey thus addressed her : ‘ You must know, good lad^,, that gold 

calls forth gold, and silver calls forth silver ; let us light these tapers, and 
descend to the cellar before it grows late, in order that we may have ti no for 
our conjurations/ Thereupon the trio, the widow and the two Gypsies w'cnt 
*down, and having lighted the tapers and placed them in candlesticks in the 
shape w/f a circle, they deposited in the midst a silver tankard, with some 
pieces of eight 'and some corals tipped with gold, and other jewels of small 
value. They then told the lady that it was necessary for all of them to 
return to the staircase by which they had descended to the cellar, and there 
they uplifted their hands, and remained for a short time as if engaged in 
prayer. 

“ The two Gypsies then bade the widow wait for them, and descended 
again, when they commenced holding a r conversation, speaking and answering 
alternately and altering their voices in such a maimer that eight or ten people 
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seemed to be in the cellar. ‘ Blessed little Saint Jd|in, will it be possible 
to remove the treasure which you keep hidden here ?\ c O yes, and with a little 
more trouble it will .besoms,* replied the Gypsy sister, altering her voire to a 
thin treble, as if it proceeded from child four or five years of age. In 
the mean time, the lady remained astonished, expecting Hie promised riches, 
and the two Gitauas presently coming to her, said, #< Come up, lady, for our 
desire is on the point of being gratified. Bring dowfl the best petticoat, gown, 
and mant]f wffich yqp have in your chest, that I may dress myself, and appear 
in other gilise than I 3o now.’ • 

The simple woman, not perceiving the trick they were "playing upon her, 
ascended with them to the doorway, and leaving them alone, went to fetch the 
things which they demanded. Thereupon flic two Gypsies, sefling themselves 
at liberty, and having already*pocketed the gold antP silver which had been 
deposited for their conjuration, opened the street-door and escaped with all the 
speed they could. 

The beguiled widow returned Laden with the clothes, and not finding those 
whom she had left waiting, descended into the cellar, when perceiving the 
trick which they had played her, and the robbery they had committed in 
stealing her jewels, she began to cry and weep but all in vain. All the neigh- 
bours hastened to her, and to them she related her misfortune, which served 
more to raise laughter and jeers at her expense than to excite pity, though the 
si i btil ty of the two gfie- thieves was universally praised. These latter, as soon 
as they had got out at the door, knew well how to conceal themselves, for 
having once reached the mountain it was impossible to find them. So much 
for their divination, their foreseeing things to come, their power over the 
secrets of nature, and their knowledge of the stars.** 

The Gitauas appear in # the olden time not unfrcqucntly to have b<€n sub- 
jected to punishment as sorcerers, and with great justice, as # the abominable 
trade which they drove in philters and decoctions, cert^jnly entitled them to 
that appellation, ami to the pains and penalties reserved, for those who prac- 
tised what was termed (i witchcraft.” 

Among the crimes laid to their charge, connected with the exercise of 
occult powers, there is one however of which they were certainly hot capable, as 
it is purely an imaginary one, though if they w%re punished for it, they had 
assuredly ljttlc right to complain, a^he chastisement they met with was fully 
merited b)P practices equally thaleficafe the crime imputed to them, provided 
that were possible — it was casting the evil eye . — Borrow 1 # Gypsies in 
Spain, 


Gentlemen in Difficulties . 

What really constitutes a case of a Gentleman in Difficulties; it would he 
very hard indeed to define. We have heard it said, “ So-and-so is in difficul- 
ties,” though we see him driving his ca^ as usual, and giving his dinner-parties 
with the utmost ease and off-handedness, as if the word “ difficulty” was one 
quite unknown to his vocabulary. After an earnest and attentive consideration 
of the subject, we have come to the conclusion that a Gentleman is really in 
difficulties, when he attempts to pick* up a four penny -piece with a worsted 
glove on his hand. — Punch. 
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“Wm, Dear, so \vi ARr to in invvdfd by tiu French r * 

“ Lor* How m< i f Wiiy tiifn we siiale iiavf ail the Frunch Fvsihons 

»IR1 CTLY T11LY COME OUT *’ Ibid 

A Jlcc ipc for a new Irish Soup called Potage D’Irel \nde. 

vA Soup for the Irish, Punch fain would propose, 

’Tis-a secret he’s happy indeed to disclose ; 

Itswrtue he owns will consist in its name. 

But many illustrious things are the same ; 

The splendid invention a line will reveal — 

’Tis Soup a la Soyer qt Soi/ez tranqmlle . — Ibid. 


“ Plain as a Pike-staff.” 

Q. What is the meaning of Tenants’ Bights in Tipperary? 
4* Landlords’ Funeral Rites. — Ibid. 


W. MILITARY ORPHAN PRFS8. 








